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PROGRESS. 

[“Giving evidence recently before a Select 
Committee of tlie House of Commons, Miss 
C. E. Collet, of the Homo Office, said the 
comme.rcial laundry was killing the small 
hand laundry .” — Evening Neius.] 

The little crafts ! How soon they die 1 
In cottage doors no shuttle clicks ; 
The hand-loom has been ousted by 
A large concern with lots more sticks. 

The throb of pistons beats around; 
Great chimneys rise on Thames’s 
banks ; 

The same phenomena are found 
In Sheffield (Yorks) and Oldham 
(Lancs). 

No longer now the housewife makes 
Her rare preserves, for what’s the 
good ? 

The, factory round the corner fakes 
Raspberry jam with chips of wood. 


’Tis so with what we eat and wear, . ; 

Our bread, the boots wherein we splosh ; ' 

’Tis so with what I deemed most fair, 
Most virginal of all — the Wash. 

’Tis this that chiefly, when I chant, 
Tulfils my breast with sighs of ruthi 

To think that engines can supplant | 
The Amazons I loved in youth. i 

That not with tender care, as erst 
By spinster females fancy-free, . 

These button-holes of mine get burst 
Before the shift comes back to me ; 

That mere machines, and not a maid 
With fingers fatuously plied, 

The collars and the cuffs have frayed 
That still excoriate my hide ; 

That steam reduces to such states 
What once was marred by human skill ; 

That socks aresunderedfrom their mates 
By means of an electric mill ; 


That not by Cupid's coy advance 
(Some crone conniving at the fraud). 

But simply by mechanic chance, 

I get this handkerchief marked 
“ Maud." 

This is, indeed, a striking change; 

I sometimes wonder if the world 

Gets better as the skies grow strange 
With coils of smoke about them 
curled. 

If the old days were not the best 
Ere printed formulas conveyed 

Sorrow about that silken vest 
Eor all eternity mislaid ; I 

Ere yet the unwieldy motor- van 

Came clattering round the kerbstone's 
brink, 

Its driver dreaming some new plan 
To make my mauve pyjamas shrink. 

Evoe. 
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THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 

There are \Tarm clays in London 
when even a window-bos fails to charm, 
and one longs for the more open spaces 
of the country. Besides, one wants to 
see how the other flowers are getting 
on. It is on these days that we 
travel to our Castle of Stopes ; as the 
crow flies, fifteen miles away. Indeed, 
that is the way we get to it, for it is a 
caBtlo in the air. : And when we are 
come to it Celia is always in a pink 
sun-bonnet gathering roses lovingly, 
and I, not very far off, am speaking 
strongly to somebody 'or other about 
something I want done. By-and-by 
I shall go into the library and work . . . 
with an occasional glance through the 
open window at Celia. 

To think that a month ago we were 
quite happy with a few pink geraniums ! 

Sunday, a month ago, was hot. 
“Let’s take train somewhere,” said 
Celia, “ and have lunch under a hedge.” 

“T know" a lovely place for hedges,” 
I said. 

“I know a lovely tin of potted 
grouse,” said Celia, 'and she went off 
to cut some sandwiches. By twelve 
o’clock we were getting out of the 
train. • . . 

The first thing we came to was a golf 
course, and Celia; had to drag me past 
it. Then we came to a wood, and I 
had to drag ha* through it. Another 
mile along a lane, and then we both 
stopped together:' 

“Oh!” we said. 

It was a cottage, the cottage of a 
dream. And by a cottage I mean, not 
four plain rooms and a kitchen, but one 
sui’prising room opening into another ; 
rooms all on different levels and of 
different shapes, with delightful places 
to bump your head on ; open fireplaces ; 
a large square hall, oak-beamed, where 
your guests can hang about after break- 
fast, while deciding whether to play 
golf or sit in the garden. Yet all so 
cunningly disposed that from outside 
it looks only a cottage or, at most, tw^o 
cottages persuaded* into one. 

And, of course, we only saw it from 
outside. The little drive, determined 
to get there as soon as possible, pushed 
its way straight through an old barn, and 
arrived at the door simultaneously with 
the flagged lavender walk for the humble 
who came on foot. The rhododendrons 
were ablaze beneath the south windows ; 

^ a little orchard was running wild on the 
west ; there was a hint at the back of 
a clean-cut lawn. Also, you remember, 
there was a golf course, less than two 
miles away. 

“ Oh,” said Celia with a deep sigh, 
“ but we must live here.” 

An Irish terrier ran out to inspect 


us. I bent down and patted it. With 
a dog,” I added. 

“ Isn’t it all lovely ? I wonder who 

it belongs to, and if ” 

“ If he ’d like to give it to us.” 

“ Perhaps he would if be saw us and 
admired us very much,” said Celia 
hopefully. 

“ I don’t think Mr. Barlow is that 
sort of man,” I said. “An excellent 
fellow, but not one to take these sudden 
fancies.” 

“Mr. Barlow? How do you know 
his name? ” 

“I have these surpiising intuitions,” 
I said modestly. “ The way the chim- 
neys stand up ” 

“ I know,” cried Celia. “The dog’s 
collar.” 

“'Bight, Watson. And the name of 
the house is Stopes,” 

She repeated it to herself with a 
frown.* 

. “What a disappointing name,” she 
said, f “Just' Stopes.” 

'“^Stopes,” I said.' “Stopes, Stopes. 
If you keep on saying it, a certain old - 1 
world' charm seems to gather round ifc. 
Stopes.” I 

“ Stopes,” said Celia. “ It is rather ' 
jolly.” ^ 

, We said it ten more times each, and 
it seemed the only possible name for it. 
Stopes — of course. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“We must write to Mr. Barlow,” 
said Celia dobisively. “ ‘Dear Mr. Barlow, 

er Dear LIr. Barlow , — -we ’ 

Yes, it will be rather difficult. What 
do we want to say exactly ? ** " - 
“‘Dear Mr. Barlow, — May we have 
your bouse ? ’ ” * ' ' 

“ Yes,” smiled Celia, “ but I ’m afraid 
we can hardly *ask Jor it. But we 
might rent it when — when he doesn’t 
want it any more.” 

“ ‘Dear '"Sir. Barlow,’” I amended, 
“‘have you any idea when ’you’re 
going to die?’ No, that wouldn’t do 
either. And there ’s another thing — we 
don’t know his Initials, or even if bo’s 
a ‘ AR*’ Perhaps he ’s a knight or a — 
a duke. Think how offended Duke 

Barlow would be if we put ‘ Barlow, 

Esq.’ on the envelope.” 

“We could telegraph. ‘Baiiow. After 
you with Stopes.’ ” 

“Perhaps there’s a young Barlow, 
a Barlowetto or two with expectations. 
It may have been in the family for 
years.” 

“Then we Oh, lot’s have luncli.” 

She sat down and began to undo the 
sandwiches. “Dear o’ Stopes,” slic 
said with her mouth full. 

We lunched outside Stopes. Surely 
if Earl Barlow had seen us lie would 
have asked us in. But no doubt Ins 
dining-room looked the other way; 


towards the east and north, as I 
pointed out to Celia, thus being plea- 
santly cool at lunch-timo. 

“Ha, Barlow,” I said dramatically, 
“a time will come wdien we shall bo 

: lunching in there, and you bah 1 ” 

And I tossed a potted-grouse sandwich 
to his dog. 

However, that didn’t get us any 
nearer. ■ 

“ Will you p'omiso,'' said Celia, ; 
“ that we shall have lunch in there one 
day?” 

“I promise,” I said readily. That ' 
gave me about sixty years to do some- ! 
thing in. ^ | 

“ I ’m like — who w"as it who saw ' 
something of another man’s and i 
wouldn’t be happy till he got it? ” 

“The baby in the soap advertise-*' 
ment.” : | 

“No, no, some king in history.” ! 

“ I believe you are thinking of Ahab, i 
but you aren’t a bit like him, really. | ' 
Besides, we ’re not coveting Stopes. All 1 1 
we want to know is, does Baiiow ever! j 
let it in the summer ? ” ‘I 

“ That ’s it,” said, Celia eagerly. 

“And, if so,” I went on, “will he 
lend us the money to pay the rent ' 
with?” ■ 

“ Er — yes,” said Celia. “ That ’s it.” 1 1 

So for a month we have lived in our; ' 
Castle of Stopes. I see Celia tlieie in ' ! 
her pink sun-bonnet, gathering the , i 
flowers lovingly,- bringing an armful ofij 
them into the hall, disturbing me sonm- • 
times in the library with “ Aren't they ' 
beauties? No, I only just looked in — 
good luck to you.’’ * And she sees mo 
ordering/' a ihan about importantly, 
or \v.aVing..my hapd to }ier,,.as I ride 
through the old barn on my road to* 
the golf-course. ... . i 

But this morning slio had an idea. : 

“ Suppose,”’ sho said timidly, “yoti' 
‘Wrote about Stopes, and Mr. Barlow.; 
happened to see it, and know how much ' 

wo wanted it, and ” • i 

“Weir?” 

“'Then,” said Celia firmly, “if liej 
were a gentleman lie would givo it'| 
to us.” 

Very well. Now wo shall seo if Mr. 
Baiiow is a gcntloman, A. A. M. 

Correspondence. 

“ Equal Bights-” writes : — 

‘ * Bear Sir, — Why aro <lcHcriptivc iiaiue.s con- 
fined to boxers, such a.s JBoiubardi(jr Widls’ 
and Gunboat Smith? Why not Rifleman 
Redmond, Airman Chiireliill, Soli<;itor Geori'e., 
Golfer Asquith, Busliinan Wildiuf^, Truncller 
Hitch, Bude Alexander, Bandsinan B<'eclfani, 
Hunger - Striker Tankhurst ? Or, to take 
Editors “ 

[The rest of this communication is 
omitted owing to considoraiions of - 
space. — E d.] 
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WHEN THE SHIPS COME HOME. 

Greece. “ISN’T IT TIME WE STAETBD FIGHTING AGAIN?” 

Turkey. “YES, I DAEESAY. HOW SOON COULD YOU BEGIN?” 

Greece. “ OH, IN A FEW WEEKS.” 

Turkey. “NO GOOD FOE ME. SHAN’T BE EEADY TILL THE AUTUMN.” 







“ Wk ’KE giving OUIt PASTOB A NEW DRAWING-BOOM CARPET ON THE OCCASION OP HIS JUBILEE. SHOW ME SOMETHING THAT 
LOOKS NICE BUT ISN’T TOO EXPENSIVE.” “ HeRE IS THE VERY THING, MaDAME — ^REAL KiDDERMINISTEE.” 


EGYPT IN VENICE. 

Legende de Joseph.'* 

Those who know the kind of attrac- 
tions that the Eussian ballet offers in so 
many of its themes could have easily 
guessed, without previous enlighten- 
ment, what episode in the life of Joseph 
liad been selected for illustration last 
week at Drury Lane. But they could 
never have guessed that Herr Tiessen, 
author of a shilling guide to the inten- 
tions of the composer, would attach a 
transcendental significance to the con- 
duct of Potiphar's Wife. “ Through the 
unknown divine,'' he informs us, 
“which is still new and mysterious to 
her, an imperious desire awakens in 
her to fathom, to possess this world ” — 
the world, that is to say, which Josej^h's 
imagination creates in the course of an 
exhibition dance. If tliis is so, I can 
only say that her behaviour is strangely 
misleading. 

The scene opens at a party given by 
Poliphar in Venice. Venice, of course, 
was not Potiphafs home address ; and 
I marvel a litLle at the change of vemce 
whon I think Iiow much more harmony 


could have been got out of an Egyptian 
setting. But then I remind myself 
that the Eussian ballet is nothing if not 
bizarre. The long banqueting - table 
recalls the canvases of Veronese, but 
with discordant notes of the Orient and 
elsewhere. Potiphar himself, seated 
on a dais, has the air of an Assyrian 
bulk By his side Mme. Potiphar wears 
breeches ending above the knee, with 
white stockings and high clogs. 

For the entertainment of the guests 
there was a dance of nuptial unveiling 
and a bout between half-a-dozen Turk- 
ish boxers. But it was a decadent and 
blaz6 company, and something more 
piquant was needed for their titil- 
lation. This was supplied in the shape 
of an original dance by the fifteen-year- 
old whom my guide describes as 

“ graceful, wild and pungent." He was 
introduced in a recumbent posture, and 
asleep, on a covered stretcher, and at 
first 1 had the clever idea that he was 
the customary corpse that appeared at 
Egyptian feasts to remind the company 
of their liability to die. But when he 
woke up and began to dance 1 saw at 
once that I was wrong. 


I now know all about the interpreta- 
tion of Joseph's dance; but I defy any- 
one to say at sight and without a show- 
man's assistance what precisely he was 
after. In the Third Figure (according 
to my guide-book) “there is in his 
leaps a feeling of heaviness, as if he 
were bound to earth, and he stumbles 
once or twice as one who has missed 
his goal ; ” but how was I to guess that 
this signified that his “ searching after 
God" was still ineffectual? or that 
when in the Fourth Figure he “leaps 
with light feet" this meant that “Joseph 
has found God " ? I don’ t blame the boy 
for not knowing the rule that forbids 
one art to trespass on the domain of 
another ; but there is no excuse for 
Herr Strauss, who must have been | 
well aware that, for the conveyance of 
any but the most obvious emotions, 
mute dancing can never be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for articulate poetry. 

However, Potipliar's guests seemed 
better instructed than I was, for they 
threw off their apathy and took quite an 
intelligent interest in Joseph's pas sml. 
Indeed, one young man (the episode 
I escaped me at the dress rehearsal, but I 
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for Ktiphm, it failed to stir the are abashed to the ground. that, in a spasm of chagrin, she chokes 

sombre depths of his abysmal boredom, Now appears, on the open-work herself with the pearl necklace which 
but his wife whose ennui had hitherto entresol at the back of the stage, an lent the only touch of superfluity to 
been of the most profound, began to sit archangel. The guide-book is in error her night attire, and was carried out- 
up and take notice, and at the end of the where it says that he glides downwards but not up the main staiicase. Thus 
d^ee she sent for Joseph and supple- on a shaft of light radiating from a ends this sordid tragedy that so well 
mented his rather exiguous costume star. As a matter of fact he walks illustrates that quality in Herr Strauss 
with a gross necklace of jewels, letting down the main staircase to the ground to which my guide refers when he 
her hand linger awhile on his bare" neck, floor. Approaching Joseph he takes speaks of his realization of a “ poignant 
Aheady.itwillbe seen, she was intrigued him by the hand and “leads him longing for divine cheerfulness.” O. S. 

with the “ unknown divine.” 

on the contrary, re- /' // nMTmrt 

ceived her attentions without X.- ANIGMA. 

empressemeni. /Ov cold, 

In the next scene— after a niorc seeks iny gaze ; 

ble intedude— \ve see The smile of welcome tiiat I 

been. You will judge how little week ago 

urgent was th^ lady’s keen- ^ ^^sked no surer guide than 

teries of his divine nature I said, “ Your eyes reveal the 

when I tell you that she ^ depths below, 

could not wait till the rnorn- \ ^ And [ can read your heart.” 

but must needs visit him in iS^jJ 

his chamber at dead of night, Mmjm wBKa And smiling asked, “ Is then 

and wearing the one garment ’'^£ |KJr my face a screed, 

of the hour. At first, still WjM brow an open love-letter, 

half dreaming, he mistakes ‘ y /y ^ where all 

her for an angel (he had ^ ^ Tlio world my tliougliis 

already seen one in his sleep), \ ^ WiM mm L may read ? ” 

suspicious, he repels her with \ 1 Said I, “ Tho world, I’ll 

must tell you that, whatever -is blind! Myself alone may 

about the loftiness of her J And know the message writ- 

designs, the music gave her ”* brow : 

away. It reverted, in fact, ' I read between the linos.” 

to the motive of those pass- _ 

ages which had already ac- " My dear to mo is cold ; 

compani^ and illustrated the ..excuse mb, Sm, but would you likb to buy a rice litile Gone somewhere is the love- 

nuptial dance, the dance (as dawg?’* bght from l\er eye; 

Herr Tiessen calls it) of ** No, thanks very much. He looks as though he would bitk.” And, when our ways meet, 

“burning Liove-longing.” ii»Ei won’t bite yer if you buy ’/iif, Guv’ner.” stately she doth hold 

At this juncture, IIorcourHO. I wonder why. 

and his minions break upon the scene, heavenwards ” by the same flight of 

His wife, after denouncing Joseph, is steps; and we are to understand that, . x -nr- • a 

distracted between passion of _ hatred in the opinion of Herr Strauss, the DefenooTn t^c 

and passion of love, and there is some boys subsequent career, as recorded nanio as tho Prime isiinistor in that which 

play (reminding one of L’Apres-midi in the Hebraic Scriptures, may be has just been dissolved.” 

d'u7i Faime) with the purple cloak treated as negligible. CUmtte, 

which /osep A had discarded. Presently I should like, in excuse of my own A similar curious coincidence happened 
she eludes her dilemma by fainting. flippancy, to assume the same detach- in England, the War Minister in tho 
Meanwhile it has been the work of ment, and to regard this ballet-theme last Parliament bearing tho same name 
a moment to order up a brazier, a pair as having practically no relation what- as the present Lord Cliancollor. 

of pincers, a poker, a headsman and ever to Biblical history, but being just 

an axe. The instruments of torture one of many themes out of Oriental 

waste no time in getting red-hot ; and lore, mostly secular, that lend them- “IMEN POR THE AN'rARCTIC. 

we anticipate the worst. Joseph, ho'ssf- selves to the drama of disappointed 306 Canadian Dogs to <jo with 
oyer, who has ignored these prepara- passion. My only serious protest is Sir K. Shackleton.” 

tions and maintained an attitude of against the hypocrisy which pretends, Daily JCj-jjrcH};. 

superbly indifferent aloofness, suddenly with regard to Potiphar's Wife, to see A gay lot, these Canadians. 






‘Excuse me, Sir, but would you like to buy a nice little 


ENIGMA. 

My love to me is cold, 

And no more seeks my gaze ; 

I wonder why ! 

The smile of welcome tiiat I 
loved of old 

No longer lights her eye. 

One little week ago 
1 asked no surer guide than 
Cupid’s chart ; 

I said, “ Your eyes reveal the 
depths below, 

A\.nd I can read your heart.” 

She let her shy gazo fall, 
And smiling asked, “ Is then 
my face a screed, 

My brow an open love-letter, 
where all 

Tlio world my tliouglits 
may read ? ” 

Said I, “ Tho world, I ’ll 
vow, 

Is blind! Myself alone may 
sec the signs, 

And know tho message writ- 
ten on your brow : 

I read between tho linos.” 

My dear to mo is cold ; 
Gone somewhere is the love- 
light from }\er eye; 

And, when our ways meet, 
stately she doth hold 

Her course. I wonder why. 


‘]\JEN POR THE AN'rARCTIC. 
306 Canadian Dogs to <jo with 
Sir Pj. Shackleton.” 

Daily Drjjresfi. 
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A SGANDALMDNGRIAN ROMANCE. 

[By Francis Scribble.) 

[The following article, specially icritten 
for us by the Author of “ Ten Frail 
Beauties of the Bestorationf “ Talcs 
Told' by a Boyal Washenoomanf 
etc., is another important contribution 
to the literature of the Boyal Dirty- 
Linen Bag.] 

A DAY or two ago a short notice in 
the papers told of the death of Mrs. 
Maria Tubbs at Cannes; but few, if an}', 
of those who read that brief announce- 
ment will have recognised in it the 
close of one of the most amazing 
careers of the nineteenth century. Yet 
little surprise need be expressed at this 
general ignorance, for who would think 
to find under that somewhat common- 
place name the ravishingly beautiful 
Maria Cotherstone, who, fort}r years 
ago, was swept by Fate into the track 
of the late King of Scandalmongria, 
and well-nigh caused that singularly 
unstable bark to founder? It is with 
the kindly object of rescuing her 
romance from oblivion that this biief 
chronicle is written. 

In 1873 the Scandalmongrian Minis- 
ter in London was requested to find an 
English lady to take charge of the two 
children of his Boyal master, and, 
after searching enquiries, he was suc- 
cessful, and Miss Maria Cotherstone 
turned her back on England never more 
to return. She was just twenty-twm, 
fresh and blooming, possessed of the 
gayest of spirits, delightful manners 
and the highest accomplishments. 
Quietly she assumed control of the 
Boyal schoolroom, and by her charm 
no less tlian by her firmness she 
quickly wmn the respect and love of 
her charges. Well liad it been for her 
memory if her influence had never 
spread beyond the walls of her school- 
room ; this article had then been un- 
written. But alas for human nature! 

‘ One day His Majesty's eyes fell upon 
■ the person of his children’s governess, 

! and then began one of the most sordid 
intrigues it has over been my pleasure 
to recall. [A large statement, as readers 
of our autlior's Gleanings from a Boyal 
Dmthin will readily acknowledge. | 
However, the succeeding three-quarter 
of a column of details, here omitted, 
prove that there is at least some 
foundation for the remark.] 

. . . And so their romance ended, 
and His Majesty returned to the bosom 
of his family and became once mop the 
rigliteous upholder of the sanctity of 
the marriage tie. At first his easy- 
going Court smiled somewhat at the 
claim; but, when one or two highly- 
placed officials presumed to follow in 
the footsteps of their Sovereign, and 
























THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

M'lsiress. That's a isucely-made dress you have ox, Jaxe. It’s like the new 
parlourmaid’s, isn’t it?” 

Jane [a close student of the fashion catalogues). “Oh no, Ma’am, this is quite a dif- 
ferent creation.” 


were in consequence banished irre- 
vocably from his presence, Scandal- 
mongrian Society realised with a pained , 
surprise that wdiat .is venial in a j 
monarch may, in a subject, be a 
damnable offence. 

And what of Maria, the charming, 
fascinating, much injured Maria ? For 
several years she is lost, and then we 
hear of her marriage at Borne to “ John 
Tubbs, Esq., of London,” and once 
again she vanishes, only to turn^ up ' 
many years later at Cannes. She is a 
widow now, and a model of all the 
virtues. Who so staid and respectable 


as Madam ? Who so charitable to the 
poor? Few, it is to be feared, will have 
recognised in that handsome old lady, so 
regular in her attendance at the services 
of the English Church, the beauteous 
Maria Cotherstone whose name was 
once on the lips of everybody from one 
end of Europe to the other. It nearly 
happened, indeed, that she went down 
to her grave with all her scandalous, 
feverish past forgotten, leaving behind 
her only the fragrant memory of her 
later life. * But I have saved her. It is ; 
a queer story, quite interesting enouglx 
to recall. 
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It is not only misfortune that makes 
strange bedfellows. Both Earl Beau- 
champ and Sir Joseph Beecham appear 
in the recent Honours List. 

By-the-by,it is denied that Sir Joseph 
Beecham w^as in any way responsible 
for the Government’s ‘‘ Pills for Earth- 
quakes,” by which it was hoped to 
avert the Irish crisis. 

A New York cable announces that 
the Huke of Mai^chester is interest- 
ing himself in a cinematograph pro- 
position of a philanthropic nature, and 
that the company will be known as the 
** Church and School Social Service Cor- 
poration for the Advancement of Moral 
and Eeligious Education and Social 
Uplift Work through the medium of the 
Higher Art of the Moving Picture.” It 
will of course be possible for the man 
in a hurry to call it, tout court, the 
- C. & S.S.S.C.RT. A.O.M. & E.E. & S.U. 
W.T.T.M.O.T.H.A.O.T.M.P.” 

* 

The penny off the income tax came 
just in time. It enabled several Liberal 
plutocrats to buy a rose on Alexandra 
Day. * * 

The balance sheet of the German 
Company which has been running a 
Zeppelin airship passenger service has 
just been issued, and shows a loss of 
£10,000 on the year’s working. This 
is not surprising. The difficulty which 
all aircraft experience is to keep their 
balance. 

At the launch of the liner Bisviarch 
last week,' the bottle of* wine which was 
thrown -by the Countess Hannah von 
Bismarck missed the vessel, where- 
upon the Kaiser hauled back the 
bottle, and with his proverbial good 
luck hit the target, 

Five shots "were fired last week 'at 
Baron Henri.de Eothschild. At first 
it was thought “that this was done to 
stop the author of Grcsstts from writing 
more plays, but, when it transpired 
that the assailant was a mam who 
objected to the ** Eothschild Cheap 
Milk Supply,” public sympathy veered 
round in favour of the Baron. 

< 

Messrs. Selfridge and Co. were last 
week defrauded by a well-dressed man, 
who obtained two dressing-bags wuth 
silver fittings by means of a trick with- 
out paying for them. This is really 1 
abominable. It is bad enough when 
merely commercial firms are victimised : 
to best a philanthropic institution in 
this way is peculiarly base. i 

“Mexican Eebed Split.” 

Morning Post. 

Now perhaps the other civilised 
Powders will intervene. We have heard 
of many inhumanities marking the war 
in Mexico, but this treatment of a rebel 
is surely the limit. 

It is not often, we imagine, that the 
British Navy is used to enforce a 
change of diet. H.M.S. Torch has 
just b^een ordered on a punitive expedi- 
tion to Malekula Island, where certain 
of the natives have been eating some 
of their compatriots. 

An American woman, according to 
The Exp'css, has a serious complaint 
about the London policeman. She de- 
clares that she walked all the wayirom 
Queen’s Hall to Piccadilly Circus with 
three buttons of her blouse undone at 
the back, and “ not a single policeman ” 
offered to do it up for her. No doubt 
the Force was reluctant to interfere 
with what might turn out to be the 
latest fashion. A Boy Scout who 
offered, the other day, to sew up a 
split skirt got his ears soundly boxed. 

Meanwhile the glad tidings reach us 
that women’s skirts and bod^ices are to 
fasten in front instead of at the back. 
Husbands all over the world who have 
on occasions been pressed into their 
wives’ service as maids, only to learn 
that they were clumsy boobies, would 
like to have the name of the arbiter of 
fashion who is responsible for this 
innovation, as there is some thought 
of erecting a statue to him. 

Some distinguished German pro- 
fessors liave been discussing the ques- 
tion of the best place in which to keep 
a baby in summer. It is characteristic, 
however, of these unpractical persons 
that not one of them suggests the 
obvious ice-safe. 

“One of the first things tlie rich 
should learn,” says Dean Inge, “is 
that money is not put to the best use 
when it is merely spent on enjoyment.’' 
It is hoped that this pronouncement 
may lead wealthy people to patronise 
our concert-halls more than they do. 

“£1,600,” a newspaper tells us, “ were 
found hidden in the cork leg of Harry 
0. Wise while he was undergoing treat- 
ment in a hospital at Denver.” And 
now, we suspect, Harry’s friends will 
always be pulling his leg. 

“Have you Pcllms and AUUs- 

ande ^ ” 

“ No. Is it as funny as Potash and 
Perlmuiter ? ” 

THE COLLECTORS. 

My dinner partner was a self-made 
man and not ashamed of it. 

“ Do you take an interest in cliina, 
ma’am ?” he asked me. 

I felt that if I said “Yes ” I should 
have to buy some. So I said “ No,” 
but he didn’t wait to liearwliat 1 said. 

“I think I may say,” ho continued, 

“ that I have the finest collection of 
old Dresden china in London,” 

He went into the figures, explaining 
the cost price and tlio dilliculty of 
storage. 

“Oh,” said I, “if you find it a 
nuisance, I ’ve a parlour-maid I could 
recommend to you; just the girl to 
help you to get rid of it.” 

At this point I think he liad some 
idea of having the finest collection of 
parlourmaids in Middlesex, but ho made 
it small dogs instead. Was 1 interested 
in these No, but 1 supposed I 'd have 
to be if ho insisted. 

“ I don’t think T should 1)0 far 
wrong,” he began, hut I hustled liim 
through to the end of his sentence. 

“Finest collection in — *? ” 1 asked. 

“England,” he said. 

He went over their points, and in an 
expansive moment I marvelled. This 
was imprudent, as it caused liiin to 
search his mind for some further spec- 
tacular triumph whcrowitlii to amaze 
and delight. 

“ That,” ho said, looking up the iaJdo, 
“is my wife.” 

“ Marvellous,” said I. 

He took this in the liest part, “ You 
refer to hor diamonds ? ” lie said. 

“Didl?” saidJ. 

“The finest collection in Great 
Britain,” lie declared', and spread Jiiin- 
self over the subject. 

Later, in a mood of concession, he 
inquired as to my specialities. f liad 
none, at least none that I could think 
of. Determined to extract something 
noteworthy, lio questioned mo on every 
possibility. Was I not married? That 
was so, I agreed, hut then so many 
women are. 

“You have sons, ma’am?” ho per- 
sisted, with that implacable optimism to 
which, among other things, ho no doubt 
owed his success in the world, 

I thouglit of Baby. “Ah yes, of 
course,” 1 said, “ The finest collection 
in Europe.” 

“ ‘ In Norway,’ .she Kays, * wo do not oat one- 
third tho quantity that the English oat ; our 
meals are simpler and shorter. X bfdiovo that 
this is tho cause of tho <uionnou8 amount of 
indigestion that is sufTcuid by tho English.’ ” 
JJailjj News and Ijeader. 

So our doctor, who attributed our indi- 
gestion to lobster mayonnaise, was 
wrong again. 
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KINDNESS TO SUBJECTS. 

[One of our illustrated papers recently published a picture of the King of Spain in a motor-car which, had brolcen down. The car 
was being pushed along by some helpful people, and the comment on the picture w’as, “It is these thoughtful little acts that make 
royalty so popular nowadays.” Lest it should be thought that the other potentates of Europe take less trouble to make themselves 
beloved by their subjects, we hasten to give a few instances which have come to our notice.] 



Last week the King op Cadonia had his hat blown 

OFF IN THE BlUMENGAHTEN (THE BEAUTIFUL PAKK NEAR 

THE Royal Palace). This kindly act should deepen 

THE AFFECTION IN WHICH THE MONARCH IS HELD BY HIS 
3>EOPLE. 



Yesteiiday Prince John of Pumpenhosen inadvert- 

FiNTLY COLLIDED WITH A PLEASURE-YACHT AT THE MOUTH 
OF THE HARBOUR OF KREBS WHILE TRYING A NEW MOTOR 

BOAT. All the passengers were saved and the Prince 
SHOWED NO signs OF FEAR. 

This should enhance his great popularity, if such 

A THING WERE POSSIBLE. 



A FEW DAYS AGO THE CeOWN PrINCE OP SCHLOSSBAT- 
TENHEIM had an ACCIDENT WITH HIS AEROPLANE, WHICH 

overturned near Schutzmeer. Fortunately his Royal 
Highness fell on a retired Wuerst-haendler who 
WAS walking on the beach. 

The Crown Prince’s devotion to his beloved sub- 
jects IS WELL known, and THIS TACTFUL DEED WAS ONLY 
ANOTHER INSTANCE OF IT. 



King Stephan III. op Sbevilia, while playing on 

THE LINKS AT NiBLIKSK LAST WEEK, INITIATED ONE OF HIS 
EQUERRIES INTO THE HUMOUR OF THE GAME, By THIS 
THOUGHTFUL ACT HIS MAJESTY ADDS TO THE DESERVED 
LOVE AND REVERENCE IN WHICH HE IS HELD BY THE 
SeRVILIANS of all CLASSES. 



10 



THE WALKERS. 

There were eight pretty walkers who went up a lull; 
They were Jessamine, Joseph and Japhet and Jill, 

And Allie and Sally and Tumbledown Bill, 

And Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

They were all in good training and all of them keen, 
And their chief Tvore a coat and a waistcoat of green ; 
He was always a proud man and kept himself clean, 
Did Farnaby F ullerton Rigby. 

They intended to lunch when they got to the top 
On a sandwich apiece and a biscuit and chop. 

The provisions were carefully bought in a shop 
By Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

They were jesters of merit — the sort who can poke 
Funny tales in your ribs till you splutter and choke ; 
But the best of the lot at a jibe or a joke 
Was Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

It was ten of the clock when the walking began, 

And they started with Tumbledown Bill in the van ; 
And the rear was brought up by that excellent man, 
By Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

They went off at a pace 1 am bound to deplore, 

For they did twenty yards in a minute or more 
And a yard or two over, a capital score 
For Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 


They had all that pedestrians fairly can ask : 

Smooth roads, sunny weather and beer in a cask, 

And a friend who could teach them to stick to their task, 
Viz. : Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

Yet I somehow suppose that they hadn't the knack, 

For in spite of it all they have never come back, 

And I own that the future looks dismally black 
For Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. 

Now the walkers who seem to be stuck on the hill, 

They are Jessamine, Joseph and Japhet and Jill, 

And Allie and Sally and Tumbledown Bill, 

And Farnaby Fullerton Eigby. E. C. L. 


King Peter of Servia. 

(From The Dally Mlno).) 

The proclamation, however, as given in a later message, roads 
thus To My Beloved People : As I shall be prevented by illness 
from exercising my royal power for some time, I order, by Article 
69 of the Constitution, that so long as my cure lasts the Crown 
Prince Alexander shall govern in my name. On this occasion I 
recommend my dear fatherland to the care of the Almighty. 

(Signed) ‘Petee.” 

On this occasion " is perhaps a little invidious. 


Two consecutive books in The Western Daily Press list 
of publications received : — 

“Bing Strategy and Tactics. 

Charles Dickens in Chancerv.’' 

The boxing boom continues. 
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THE EMEEGENCY EXIT. 


Scene — A Tight Place. 

Child Hbebeet (to “ Wicked Baron ”). “ MY LOED, I HAVE EVEE EEGAEDED YOU AS A 
PESTILENT VILLAIN— NAY WOESE, AN EEEBDITAEY IMBECILE. I THEEEFOEE EELY 
ON YOUE BENEFICENT WISDOM TO FIND ME A WAY OET OF THIS SINISTBE WOOD.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Exteacted erom the Diary op Toby, !M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, June 22. 
— Great muster of forces on both sides. 
Not wholly explained by second read- 
ing of Budget Bill standing as first 
Order. A section of Ministerialists, 
purists in finance, took exception to 
proposed procedure. Holt, spokesman 
at mouth of new Cave, put down 
amendment challenging Chancellor 
OF Exchequer’s proposals. Here was 
chance for watchful Opposition. If 
some thirty Ministerialists would go 
with them into Lobby it w’ould not 
quite suffice to turn out Ministry ; but it 
would be better than a Snap Division, 
with its personal inconvenience of 
preliminary hiding in bath-rooms and 
underground cellars. 

Cassel, adding to Parliamentary 
reputation studiously attained, raised 
subject on point of order. Underlying 
suggestion was that Budget Bill should 
be withdrawn and reintroduced under 
amended form of procedure. Speaker, 
whilst admitting irregularity, stopped 
short of approving extreme course. 
Pointed out that the matter might be 
put right by moving fresh resolutions. 

This disappointing. Worse to follow. 
The Infant Samuel, making fresh 
appearance in new part of understudy 
of Chancellor of Exchequer, con- 
ceded point of procedure made by 
Eadical Cave. Promised objection should 
be fully met. Holt, amid ironical 
cheers from Opposition, said in these 
circumstances would not move amend- 
ment. Incident reminded Walter 
Long of story of the Colonel and the 
opossum up a tree. 

Don’t shoot ! ” said the opossum ; 

“ I ’ll come down.” 

Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
come down. No need for Colonel Holt 
to discharge his gun. 

Thus threatened crisis blew over. 
Members, cheered by promise of reduc- 
tion by one half of proposed increase 
in Income Tax, got away early to 
attend various functions in honom' of 
King’s birthday. ^ I 

Business done , — Second reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

House of Lords, Titesday , — London 
season in full fling. May be said to 
reach dizziest height in this birthday 
week. Social engagements numerous 
and clashing. To-day House of Lords 
magnet of attraction of surpassing 
force. The ‘thing for cjrandes dames 
to do is to go down to the House 
and be present at opening of fresh 
tourney round Home Eule Bill. 
Accordingly, the peeresses, alive ^ to 
their responsibility as leaders of high 
thinking and simple living. Hock down 



















Wicket-lzeeiyer (Mr, Cassel), ** How ’s that ? ” 

Tfmpire (Mr, Speaker). ** Out ! 

Batsman (Mr. Lloyd George), “Rotten aniiquated rule ! ” 

[“I did not expect . . . that hon. members would go rummaging in the dustbins of 
ancient precedent to find obstacles to place in the way of these proposals.’* — Mr, Lloyd 
George on his Budget.'] 

to Westminster, filling side-galleries Privy Councillors availing themselves 
wdth grace, beauty, and some finely of the privilege their rank confers to 
feathered hats. come thus closely into contact with 

Seats on floor also crowded. Patriotic what is still an hereditary chamber. ^ 
peers arriving late, finding no room on In centre of first row Carson uplifts 
the benches where the Union Jack is his tall figure and surveys a scene he 
kept flying, cross over. Temporarily has done much to make possible, 
seat themselves among the compara- Perhaps in matter of dramatic interest 
tively scanty flock of discredited the play did not quite come up to its 
Ministerialists. Bishops muster in superb setting. Principal parts taken 

exceptional number. Their rochets by Crewe and Lansdowne. Neither 
form wedge of spotless white thrust accustomed to move House to spasms 
in centre of black-coated laity seated of enthusiasm. Leader op House, 
below Gangway on right of Woolsack, introducing what is officially known as 
Space before Throne thronged with Government of Ireland Amending Bill, 

made it clear in such sentences as were 
fully audible that scheme does not go 
~ a step beyond overture towards settle- 

ment proffered by Premier last March. 
Lansdowne expressed profound dis- 
-iS appointment at this lack of enterprise. , 
“Eather a shabby and undignified 
proceeding on the part of a strong 
Government,” he said, “ to come down 
with proposal they know to be wholly 
inadequate, and to hint that we ought 
to assist them in converting it into a 
practical and workable measure.” 

Actual condition of things could not 
with equal brevity be more clearly 
stated. Bill presented to Lords as 
sort of lay figure, which they may, in 
accordance with taste and conviction, 
suitably clothe. No assurance forth- 
coming that style and fit will be 
approved when submitted to House of 
. j, T Commons, final arbiters. 

Bill ^ . tost ii»., 

taste and conviction, suitably clothe.’ ’ ordered to be printed. 
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Business done. — The Commons still | in brisk speech that led to one or two BUS IN' UBBE. 

harping on the Budget. Tim HBALr : interludes of angry interruption across „ . , ■ • j. -d • u n t 

enlivened proceedings by vigorous per- the Table. When he made an end of is not the Russian ballet, 

sonal attack on “ the most reckless and ; speaking, debate relapsed into former It is the English Eolk Dance Sc^iety, 
incapable Chancelloe oe the Ex- condition of languor. Talk dully kept ^d their per^rmanc^ at the Royal 
CHEQUER that ever sat on the Treasury j up till half-past eleven. Horticultural Hall at W^estminster the 

Bench ” Lloyd George’s retort cour- 1 Business cZo?i 5 .— Further debate on other day showed that the Kussian 
teous looked forward to with interest, j Budget. ballet is not to have things all its own 

House of Commons, 'Wednesday. — ’ Thursday. — Chancellor of Ex- way. I am not going to moralise upon 
Whm, shortly after half-past five, Chan- I CHEQUER admittedly allured by what the salacious quality of some of the 
CELLOR OF Exchequer rose to take | he describes as “ attractive features " of themes of our exotic visitors, but 
part in debate on new development of [proposal to raise fresh revenue. It is certainly it would be difficult to find a 
Bud <Tet Bill, House nearly empty. In- j simply the levying of a special tax on stronger contrast to their ruling passion 
tere^ts at stake enormous. Situation ! all persons using titles. ^ ^ than is presented by the purity and 

enlivened for Opposition by quandary! Idea not absolutely new. Principle simplicity of these country dances, 
of Government. But afternoon is hot, established in case of citizens displaying “ SellingeFs Bound,’' danced to an 
and from the silver Thames cool air crest or coat -of- arms. What is novel is air that lulled^ Titania to sleep all 
bio ws over Terrace. Accordingly thither suggested method of taxation. Differing through the winter at the Savoy, was 
Members repair, leaving House to from the dog-tax, levied at a common the most popular, with its ring of a 
solitude and Chiozza Money. rate, it is proposed that our old nobility dozem dancers, hands joined, running 


solitude and Chiozza Money. 


Benches rapidly filled when news] shall, in this fresh recognition of together into the centre of their circle, 
went round that Chancellor was on | their lofty estate, be dealt with on a as if to honour some imaginary deity — 

hislegs. Soontherewasi possibly Mr. Cecil 

cro wded audience. Sound 1 v S harp, director of the 


his legs. Soon there was 

crowded audience.^ Sound 

forth. Chancellor in 1 1 

fine fighting form.- Mai- j j; ' ' -i. V • i \y 

contents in his own camp I .. ]' 1/ 

are reconciled. Heredit- || • 

ary foe in front. Went 

for him accordingly. 

Walter Long seated 
immediately opposite . . I 

conveniently served as 
suitable target for whirl- " ' " “ 
ing lance. Effectively 
quoted from speeches 

made by him at other GABDEN 

times, insisting upon Our sensitive artist ikj 

relief of the rates so 

heavily burdened as to make it im- ; sliding scale, 






SAV ■ 


GABDEN CITY WASHING-DAY. 

Our sensitive artist insists on a harmonious colour-scheme. 


possible to carry out social reforms of . pre-eminence recognised by 


duke will have his j (with 


Society, who has col- 

lected and revived the 
S airs to which they dance. 
^ Then there were the 
I Morris - dances, ‘‘ Shep- 
herd's Hey" (with noth- 
i ing about a ‘‘nonny- 

l nonny" in it), and 

i “ Haste to the Wedding." 

There might perhaps be a 
greater propriety in the 
latter if it were confined 
to men ; but at least it 
raised no apprehension 
that anybody was going 
to “ repent at leisure." 
In the “ Flamborough 
— Sword" dance, the men 
Amazon assistance) raced 


imperative necessity. 


ceptionally high rate of taxation. Mar- 


through the figure and out again, 
eight of them, armed wdth bloodless 


“ xAfter these lavish professions of quises, earls and a’ that will be mulct wooden swords — a finely ordered riot, 
anxiety to help local authorities, I did on a descending scale, till the lowly “Lady's Pleasure," a Morris-jig for 
not," said the Chancellor, “ expect knight is reached. He will be compen- two men, lays hold of you at the first 
the right hon. gentleman and his friends sated for comparative obscurity in the bar, and again with a fresh grip and 
would go rummaging in the dustbins of glittering throng by being let off for a a tighter as the music slows up for 
ancient precedent, to find obstacles to nominal sum. the dancers to do their “ capers " — all 


place in the way of proposals of Chancellor fears it is too late to 
reform." adopt proposal this year, a way of 

Carried away by his own eloquence, putting it which seems to suggest that 


nominal sum. the dancers to do their “ capers " — all 

Chancellor fears it is too late to to the music of Mr. Cecil Sharp at 
adopt proposal this year, a way of the piano and Miss Avril at the fiddle. 


the Chancellor, whilst sarcastically we may hear m 
complimentary to Walter Long, went year’s Budget, 
so far as to call him “ The Father of Business done. ■ 


IS to suggest that The object of The English Folk 
) of it in next Dance Society is to teach rather than 
to perform in public. Hence the rarity 
Hayes Fisher’s of their displays, and the better reason 


Form IV." The putative parent Amendment to Budget Bill negatived why we should seize, when they come, 
blushed. There were cries of “ Order 1" by 303 votes to 265. Eeduction of our chances of assisting at these 
and “Withdraw!" Speaker did not Ministerial majority to 38 hailed with delightful exhibitions of an art whose 

n I _ l i j. _i* n j • i i i i ■ . . 


interpose, and Chancellor hurried on boisterous burst of cheers and count er- 
to another point of his argument. cheers. « j 

Quite a long time since our old 

friend Form IV., at one time a familiar The Lord Mayor (on hearing a cer- 
impulse to party vituperation, was tain Peel) : “ Turn again (in your 
mentioned in debate. This unexpected grave), Whittington." 

disclosure of its paternity made quite 

^ stir. New song for old Cantabs. 

Son Austen followed Chancellor “ 0. B., what can the matd he? ” 


revival has done so much to restore to 
the countryside the unpretentious joys 
that gave its name to Merrie England. 

“It was the time when Henry III. was 
batting with Simon de Montforb and his 
Barons ." — Straits Times. 

But not at Lord's, which has only just 
celebrated its centenary. 




GREAT ECONOMY EFFECTED BY CO-OPERATION IN ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE MILITANTS’ TARIFF. 

, Etna Lodge, W. 

Mrs. Bangliam Smasher, having entered into partnership 
with the Misses Burnham Blazer, as General Agents of 
Destruction, begs to inform the public that the firm will 
be prepared to execute commissions of all kinds, at the 
shortest notice, on the very moderate terms given below : — 

£ 5. d. 

For breaking windows, per window ... 0 7 6 
For howling, kicking, or biting during service 

in church, per howl, kick, or bite , . 0 10 6 
For sitting on doorsteps of obnoxious per- 
sons, per hour, if fine 0 15 0 

For sitting on doorsteps of obnoxious per- 
sons, per hour, if wet 110 

For damaging golf greens, per green ... 1 11 6 
For throwing shoes at magistrates in court, 
according to size and weight of shoe, 

from 2 2 0 

For beating officials connected with gaols .330 
For slashing: and hacking valuable pictures, 

from 770 

For bombs not intended to explode ... 8 8 0 
For burning down a house, according to value 

and social position of owner, from . . 10 0 0 

‘ > For insulting exalted Personages, per insult 10 10 0 
L For burning down a modern red -brick 

church 15 15 0 

. For burning down a specially valuable and 
interesting ancient one (eleventh and 
twelfth centuries extra) ...... 21 0 0 

For bombs warranted to destroy an ordinary 

church 30 0 0 

For bombs suited to wreck really superior 
buildings, such as Westminster Abbey 
. and St. Paul's 50 0 0 


For disturbing public meetings and the 
general harassing and annoyance of all 
peaceable and decent people .... No charge. 

Bangham Smasher, Burnham Blazer & Co. beg to assuie 
their patrons that all the choppers, hammers, bombs, 
stones, etc., employed in their business are of the very 
best quality, and only refined paraffin and wax matches 
will be used in burning down any building. 

Being in a position to offer such exceptional advantages 
they trust to receive a large measure of support in their 
elevating and enlightening work. 

If none of the above is found suitable to the needs of 
intending clients, a further list of assorted outrages will be 
supplied on application. 

LOVE’S LOGIC. 

My happiness is in another’s keeping, 

My heart delivered to a maiden’s care, 

And she can cast it down or set it leaping 
(The latter process is extremely rare) ; 

Ah, would that love indeed had made me blind, 

That I might put her image out of mind! 

Yet if I looked at her with eyes unseeing 

Her voice and laughter would not pass unheard ; 

I should not be a reasonable being, 

I still should tremble at her lightest word ; 

How could I then gain freedom from the spell 
Unless I turned completely deaf as well? 

So, blind and deaf, I might perhaps recover 
A partial peace of mind, but all in vain, 

For memories pursue the luckless lover, 

And only death can ease him of his pain. 

Thus, having proved that I were better dead, 

I think I '11 go and talk to her instead. 
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BALM FOR THE BRAINLESS. 

r“ If one man has more brains than another, 
which enable him to outstrii> his fellow.s, is 
not that good fortune? What had he got to 
do v,'ith it ? If your brain is a bad one, it is 
not yonr responsibility. If your brain is a 
good" one it is not your merit. Soma men 
have greater physical, mental, moral strength 
than others that enables them to win in the 
race. That is their good fortune and they 
ought to be grateful for it ; and the one way 
they can best show their gratitude is by 
helping those who are less fortunate than 
themselves. Men endowed with any, or most, 
or all of these fortunate conditions ought not 
to be stingy in helping others who have not 
been so fortunate as themselves.” — Mr. Lloyd 
George at Denmark Hill, June 20.] 

As a result of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
vivid and convinciog pronouncement 
on the responsibilities of the fortunate, 
\V 0 have been deluged with appeals 
from all sorts and conditions of unlucky 
correspondents, select the follov^'- 

ing from among the .most deserving 
cases in the hope that, our opulent 
readers may avail themselves of the 
chances thus offered of redressing the 
partiality of fortune. 

The Cry of the Cracksman. 

The Sanctuary, Croohhaven. 

Sir, — Endowed by nature with an 
imperfect moral sense and a complete 
inability to discriminate between mexm 
and tuum, I was irresistibly impelled 
at an early age to -adopt the precarious 
profession of housebreaker. I have 
just served a sentence of three years, 
and was on the point of resuming my 
career when I read Mr. Lloyd George’s 
epoch-making speech at Denmark Hill, 
in which he clearly defines the duty of 
the State to redress the inequalities of 
moral as well as material endowment 
by which so large a proportion of the 
community is penalised. I am the 
master of a fine literary style and 
admirably suited to discharge any 
secretarial duties, but it is only right 
that T should clearly explain at the 
outset that it is no use offering me any 
post unless it is so well salaried that I 
should never feel it was worth wdiile to 
explore or appropriate the contents 
of my employer’s safe. 

EespectfuUy yours, 

Eaphael Bunny. 

The Luck op the Law’. 

Bailicay Carriage Bxmgaloic, 
Slioreliam, Sussex. 

^ Sir, — It is precisely thirty years 
since I -was called to the Bar," and 
several of my contemporaries have 
already been elevated to the Bench, 
while Sir John Simon, who is consider- 
ably my junior, is in the receipt of a 
salary probably double that drawn by 
an ordinary Judge. My earnings for 
the last ten years have exempted me 

from income-tax, but this is but a poor 
consolation when I consider that were 
it not for the caprice of fortune I should 
probably be returning £400 or £500 a 
year to the Exchequer in super-tax. 
13ut not only have 1 been badly treated 
in regard to mental equipment ; I have 
been further handicapped by hereditary 
conscientious objection to pay any bills. 
An annuity of £500 a year, or only one- 
tenth of tiie salary, of a Judge, is the 
minimum that my self-respect will 
allow’ me to accept in payment of the 
State’s long-standing debt to 

Yours faithfully, William Weir. 

The Cruelty of Competition. 

Sir, — I confidently appeal for your 
support in the application for a grant 
which I am forwarding to the Prime 
Minister. My son^ aged 14, has failed 
to win an entrance scholarship at Win- 
chester and Charterhouse, not from 
any fault of his own, but simply owung 
to the unfair competition of other can- 
didates more liberally endowed with 
brains. At a modest estimate I calcu- 
late that the extra drain on my re- 
sources for the next eight years in 
consequence of this undeserved hard- 
ship wdll amount to at least £600, which 

I can ill afford owing to unfortunate 
speculations in Patagonian ruby mines 
— another example of that bad luck 
which, in the noble words of the Chan- 
cellor OF the Exchequer, it is the 
privilege of the prosperous to remedy. 

I am, Sir, yours expectantly, 

(Eev.) J. Stonor Brooke. 

Fis' JxVKRrrjF. 

Lotus Lodge, Ltmpsfiehl. 

Sir, — A victim since birth to con- 
genital lassitude, which has rendered all 
labour, whether manual or mental, dis- 
tasteful, nay, intolerable to me, I find 
myself at the age of 41 so out of touch 
with the spirit of strenuous effort which 
has invaded every corner of our national 
life that I am anxious to confer on the 
State or, failing that, some meritorious 
millionaire the privilege of providing 
for my modest needs. A snug sinecure 
with a commodious residence and a 
good car-cheap American motors are 
of course barred — ^represent the indis- 
pensable minimum. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Everleigh Slack. 

Some day, says the President of the 
Aero Club, w’e shaE be able to go into 
a shop and buy a pair of wungs. But 
w^e can do that already ; the only diffi- 
culty is to fly with them. 

“Gentleman, middle aged, would be glad 
of a few correspondents (40 to 60).” 

T.P.*s Weekly, 

Too many. 

THE SILENT CHAEMEE. 

[Speaking of flowers a contemporary recently 
remarked : — “These careless-looking creatures 
filling the air with delight, robbing tired brains 
of tiredness, are a delicate texture of coloured 
eflort that has prevailed out of a thousand 
chances, aided in all that effort by man. 
Without man they would be but weeds— a 
profusion of Nature’s quantity.”] 

My dearest Thomas, I would not 

Deny the fact that you are clever; 
You’ve taught Dame Nature what is 
what 

At horticultural endeavour 
(She has not got that useful thing, 

The shilling book of gardening). 

She has her merits, but, of course, 

Her wild attempts won’t stand com- 
paring 

With such a floral tour de force 

As that geranium you are wearing; 
Yon chosen emblem of your skill 

Must surely make her wilder still. 

But give mo Nature; when \ve meet 

She does not prattle of her posies, 

Dull facts of w’hat begonias eat. 

The dietetic fads of roses, 

And how she strove with spade and 
spud, 

Or nipped the green fly on the bud. 

'Tis she that really sootlies the brain, 

• Spreading her w'eeds in bright pro- 
fusion, 

And never troubling to explain 

How much they owe to her collusion, 
While, Thomas, your achievements seem 
To be your one and only themo. 

Mr. J. C. Parke, writing in The 
Strand Magazine on the best way to 
beat Wilding, says : — 

“Personally, after close observation and 
from playing against him, T would suggest a 
determined attack on the champion’s forehead 
from the base-line.” 

That ought to learn him. 

“His Majesty has been i^lcascd to confer 
the dignity of an Earldom of the United 
Kingdom upon Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, I\a.C., B.O.M.G.O.. 
S.I.G.C.M., G.G.C.I.E.” 

Newcastle Daily Journal. 

The old orders change, yielding place 
to new. 

Erom a magazine cover : — 

“ This magazine has been the turning point 
in many a man’s career. Spend twopence 
and half-an-hour on it Price Threepence . ’ ’ 

We would rather pay the threepence. 

^“In our report of the wedding of Mr. Loo 
Kwee Law to Miss Chau Siew Checn we in- 
advertently left out tho following, who also 
sent presents : Straits Echo. 

And then they inadvertently loft them 
out again. 
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THE CURE FOR CRICKET. 

There is no longer any doubt that 
golf is threatening the supremacy of 
our national game. Judged by the 
only true standard — the amount of 
space allotted to it in the daily press — it 
is manifest that the encroachments of 
this insidious pastime have now reached 
a point where the cricket reformer must 
bestir himself before it is too late. We 
are convinced that so far we have' been 
taking much too narrow a view. The 
time has come to look for light and 
leading outside the confines of our own 
Book of Buies. There are other games 
besides cricket. Let us call them to 
our councils. 

In the first place a valuable hint 
may surely be found in the develop- 
ment of Bugby football. It is common 
knowledge what immense results have 
followed the introduction, some twenty 
years ago, of the Four Three-quarter 
System. No spectator (and we cannot 
exist without the spectator) would ever 
dream now of returning to the old 
formation. Very w’ell. The same 
principle can be easily adapted to our 
requirements in the form of the Three 
Batsmen System. The pitch would 
become an equilateral triangle, and we 
should suggest that the bowler have 
the option of bowling (from his own 
corner) at either of the tw'o outlying 
batsmen (at theirs). Lots of interest- 
ing developments would follow, as, for 
instance, the institution of a sort of 
silly-point-short-mid-on in the centre 
of the triangle. (Should he be allowed 
to wear gloves ? ) 

Golf has also a lesson to teach us. 
We are all familiar with the linge 
strides that have been made by the in- 
troduction of the rubber- cored ball. 
We don’t want to plagiarize, although 
a rubber-cored cricket ball is a nice 
idea. Why not aim at the opposite 
extreme and try a ball “reinforced” 
with concrete? The tingling of the 
batsman’s fingers which might result 
could be neutralised by the use of a 
rubber-faced bat. This reform wmuld, 
we believe, have one happy conse- 
quence. People wouldn’t be so keen 
to play with their legs. 

As to lawn tennis — another dangerous 
rival — vve hear a good deal in these 
days about “ foot-faults.” That seems 
to show the trend of modern thought. 
If we are to be in the swim we shall 
have to reconsider our no-ball rule. 
Why not make it a no-ball everjr time 
unless the bowler has both feet in the 
air at the moment when the ball leaves 
his hand? One might put up a little 
hurdle — nothing obtrusive — only a 
matter of a. few inches high.^ 

W‘0 believe that samething might 


even be done by borrowing from hockey 
the principle of the semi-circle, outside 
of which a goal may not be shot. The 
^vhole pitch might be enclosed in a 
circular crease — which would look un- 
commonly well in Press photographs. 
(We- cannot exist without the Press.) 
No fielder inside the magic circle would 
be allowed to stop the ball with liis 
feet. ^ ^ I 

Finally there is the case of billiards, 
not a game that is very closely allied 
to cricket, but one from which much 
may be learned. How has billiards 
brightened itself? By adopting the 
great principle of “barring” certain 
strokes. Here we have got on to some- 
thing really valuable. We propose to 
go one better, and draw up a schedule 
of the different conditions of barring 
under which matches may be played. 
It will only remain for secretaries, when 
fixtures are made, to arrange the terms 


by negotiation. In time to come, 
should we be able to carry our point, w^e 
shall all be familiar with such announce- 
ments as the following : — 

Notts. V. Surrey. (Cub-barred.) 

Gentlemen r. Plavers. (L.b.w.-barred.) 

England v. Australia. (Googly-and-yorker- 
barrcd.) 

W^e do not pretend to have exhausted 
the subject, but we have made a start. 
We must look about us. Something 
may be learned, we firmly believe, even 
from skittles and ping-pong. Our 
national game cannot afford to exclude 
‘special features. It should have the 
best of everything. 


Professional Candour. 

“The sermon over, a collection was taken, 
and hardly a person present did not contribute. 
Mgr. Benson’s sermon went to the hardest 
heart there. Even the journalists contributed.” 

The Universe, 
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THE HEEE, THEEE AND 
LONDON LETTEE. 
in//i aijoloijies to “ The TTesiminster 
Gazetted 

The Home of the South Saxons. 

Sussex, the county for -which Mr, 
C. B. Eey (who hurt his leg in the 
Lord’s centenary match) used to play 
before he moved to Hampshire, is an 
attractive division of the country to 
the south of London with a long sea 
border. Mr. Kipling has praised it in 
some memorable verses, and among 
frequent visitors to its principal town, 
Brighton, is the Ohancelloe op the 
Exchequee. The word Sussex is a 
contraction of South Saxon. All will 
wish the old Oxonian a speedy recovery 
from his strain. 

A Monetary Proverb. . 

The origin of the old saying, “ Penny 
wise, pound foolish,” which has come 
into vogue again in connection with 
the revised income tax — for who can 
deny that the saving of the penny is 
wise ? — is lost in obscurity ; but there is 
no doubt that it is very ancient. Many 
nations have the same proverb in 
different terms as applied to their own 
currency. In Prance the coins to which 
the saying best applies would be the 
sou and the louis; in America, the 
cent and the dollar ; and so forth. 

Cordiality before Party. 

The circumstance of Mr. Lulu Har- 
court’s unveiling a memorial to Mr. 

I Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain at the Albert Dock Hos- 
pital is not without precedent. On 
more than one occasion party differ- 
ences have been similarly forgotten. 
Thus several golf players contributed 
to The Daily Telegraph shilling fund 
in honour of the great W. G. Grace 
some few years ago. Such sinking of 
private shibboleths is a very excellent 
thing and goes far to show how i 
thoroughly sound and healthy English ! 
' public life really is cm fond, I 

The Names of Colleges. 

Exeter College, Oxford, which has 
just celebrated its six hundredth anni- 
versary, is not the only college which 
bears the same name as that of a city. 
Pembroke is another. Keble is, of 
course, named after the hymn-writer 
■ and divine; and Balliol, where 0. S. C. 
played the wag so divertingly , after Bal- 
liol. A pvpos of Oxford, it is a question 
whether that extremely amusing book, 
Verdant Green, is still much read by 
freshers. 

The Author op The Little 
MimSTEB, 

Sir Jambs Barrie, who is said to 


have written a revue for production this 
autumn at a West-End Theatre, must 
not be confounded with the French 
sculptor, Barye, in spite of the simi- 
larity of name. Barye is famous 
chiefly for his bronzes of lions, and for- 
tunately, in making his studies of these 
dangerous animals, he escaped the fate 
which so often befalls the trainer of 
wild beasts whose animals suddenly 
turn upon him. 

ONCE UPON A TIME. 

The Alien. 

Once upon a time a poet w^as sitting 
at his desk in his cottage near the 
woods, trying to write. 

It was a hot summer day and great 
fat white clouds were sailing across the 
sky. He knew that he ought to be 
out, but still he sat on, pen in hand, 
trying to write. 

Suddenly, among all the other sounds 
of busy urgent life that were filling the 
warm sweet air, he heard the new and 
unaccustomed song of a bird. At least 
not new and not unaccustomed, but new 
and unaccustomed there, in this sylvan 
retreat. The notes poured out, now 
shrill, now mellow, now bubbling like 
musical water, but always rich with 
the joy of life, the fulness of happiness. 
Where had he heard it before ? What 
bird could it be 7 

Suddenly the poet’s housekeeper hur- 
ried in. “Oh, Sir,” she exclaimed, 
“isn’t it a pity? Someone’s canary 
has got free, and it ’s singing ont here 
something beautiful,” 

“Of course,” said the poet — “a 
canary;” and he hastened out to see 
it. But before he could get there the 
bird had flown to a clump of elms a 
little way off, from which proceeded 
sweeter and more tumultuously exultant 
I song than they had ever known. 

The poet walked to the elms with his 
field-glasses, and after a while he dis- 
cerned among the milhon leaves the 
little yellow bird, with its throat trem- 
bling with rapture. 

But the poet Rnd his housekeeper 
were not the only creatures who had 
heard the strange melody. 

“ I say,” said one sparrow to another, 
“ did you hear that ? ” 

“ W^hat ? ” inquired the other sparrow, 
who'was busy collecting food for a very 
greedy family. 

“ Why, listen,” said the first sparrow. 

“Bless my soul,” said the second. 
“ I never heard that before.” 

“That's a strange bird,” said the 
first sparrow ; “ I Ve seen it. It ’s all 
yellow.” 

“All yellow?” said the other. “What 
awful cheek ! ” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” replied the first 


sparrow. “ Can yon understand what 
it says? ” 

“ Not a note,” said the second. 
“Another of those foreigners, I sup- 
pose. We shan’t have a tree to call our 
own soon.” 

“ That ’s so,” said the first. “ There ’s 
no end to them. Nightingales are bad 
enough, grumbling all night, and swal- 
lows, although there ’s not so many of 
them this year as usual ; but when it 
comes to yellow birds — well.” 

“ Hullo,” said a passing tit, “ what ’s 
the trouble now ? ” ‘ ' 

“ Listen,” said the sparrows. 

The tit was all attention for a minute 
while the gay triumphant song went on. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s a rum go. 
That ’s new, that is. Novel, I call it. 
What is it? ” 

“It’s a yellow foreigner,” said the 
sparrows. ■ 

“What’s to be done with it?” the 
tit asked. 

“There’s only one thing for self- 
respecting British birds to do,” said 
the first sparrow. “Stop it. Teach 
it a lesson.” 

“ Absolutely,” said the tit. “ I ’ll go 
and find some others.” 

“ Yes, so will we,” said the sparrows ; 
and off they all flew, full of righteous 
pui’pose. 

Meanwhile the canary sang on and 
on, and the poet at the foot of the tree 
listened with delight. 

Suddenly, however, he was conscious 
of a new sound — a noisy chirping and 
harsh squeaking which seemed to fill 
the air, and a great cloud of small angry 
birds assailed the tree. For a wliile 
the uproar was immense, and the song 
ceased; and then, out of the heart of 
the tumult, pursued almost to the 
ground where the poet stood, fell the 
body of a little yellow bird, pecked to 
death by a thousand avenging furies. 

Seeing the poet they made off in a 
pack, still shrilling and squawking, but 
conscious of the highest rectitude. 

The poet picked up the poor muti- 
lated body. It was still warm and it 
twitched a little, but never could its 
life and music return. 

While he stood thoughtfully there an 
old woman, holding an open cage and 
followed by half-a-dozen children, hob- 
bled along the path. 

“ My canary got away,” she said. 
“Have you seen it? It flew in this 
direction.” 

“ I ’m afraid I have seen it,” said tho 
poet, and he opened his hand. 

“ My little pet 1 ” said the old woman. 
“ It sang so beautifully, and it used to 
feed from my fingers. My little pet.” 

The poet returned to his work. “ ‘ In 
tooth and claw,’ ” he muttered to him- 
self, “ ‘ In tooth and claw.’ ” 
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HOW TO UTILISE THE ART OF “SUGGESTION.” 

The DOCTOB, six down at the TUBN, ‘‘suggests” to his OPPOITElSrT that they abb playing croquet, and wins by two and one. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Teyits of a Night (Smith, Elder) is a quite ordinary story, 
about entirely commonplace persons, ^\'hich has however 
an original twist in it. I never met a story that conveyed 
so vividly the nastiness of a summer holiday that isn’t nice. 
The holiday was in Brittany, just the common round, 
Cherbourg, Coutances, Mont St. Michel, and the rest of it; 
and the holiday-makers were Mr, and Mrs, Hepburn, their 
niece Anne, and a rather pleasant flapper named Barbara 
whom they had taken in charge. Anne is the heroine and 
central character of the holid^iy; and certainly whatever 
discomforts it contained she seems to have done her suc- 
cessful best to add to. “ This is a beastly place ! ” was her 
written comment upon St. Michel ; and it was typical of her 
attitude throughout. Of course the real trouble with Anne 
was something deeper than drains or crowded hotels or the 
'smell of too many omelettes : she was in love. Apparently 
she was more or less in love with two men, Dragotin Voino- 
vich (whose name was a constant W'Orry to Anne's aunt, 
and I am bound to say that I share her feelings about it) 
and Jimmy Fordyce, a pleasant young Englishman who 
pulls the girls out of quicksands and makes himself 
generally agreeable. In the end, however— but on second 
thoughts the end, emotionally speaking, of Anne is just 
what I shall not tell you, as it is precisely the thing that 
redeems the book from being commonplace. This you will 
enjoy; and also those remarkably real descriptions of 


various plage-hotels in August, the noise, the crowds, the 
long hot meals, the sunshine and constant wind, the sand 
on the staircase, and the general atmosphere of wet bathing- 
gowns — all these are a luxurious delight to read about ■ 
in a comfortable English room. Miss Mary Eindlater 
evidently knows them. 

Dippers who have given a new meaning to the classical 
motto. Respice finejn, are so common amongst novel readers 
that Patricia Wentworth will only have herself to thank 
if many who are unfamiliar with her work fail to do justice 
to a book nine-tenths of which is thoroughly interesting 
and excellently well-written. As a boy, the hero of Simon 
Heriot (Melrose) is misunderstood, and although Mr, 
Martin, his step-father, is a somewhat stagey specimen of 
the heavy and vulgar papa, the child’s emotions (as, for 
instance, when he pretends that the storm of his parent’s 
wrath is the ordeal of the Inquisition or some far-away 
battle of paladins in which he is contending) are finely 
conceived, and many of tho later passages in Simon's life — 
his unhappy love affair with Maud Courtney, his relations 
with his grandmother and with William Forster, Coq school- 
master — are quite engrossing and give occasion for memor- 
able sketches of character. It is when the natural end of 
the story is reached, and Simon has come into his own and 
has just been wedded -to his proper affinity, that the struc- 
ture seems to me to fall with a crash, 1 might perhaps, 
though not without reluctance, have pardoned an imperti- 
nent railway accident which leaves the young man apparently 
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crippled for life, but the last chapters, in ’which he finds 
spiritual comfort and {after the doctors have given up hope) 
complete anatomical readjustment through the ministra- 
tions of faith healing, alienated me entirely. ^ From the 
outset the obvious scheme of the novel is to bring the hero 
back happily to the home and, if you will, the rustic church 
of his ancestors; and, though the science of Christian 
healing may do all that its adherents claim for it, it has 
about as much to do with the case of Simon Heriot as the 
dancing dervishes or the rites of Voodoo. 

Demetea Taka has melted my literary heart. By way 
of homage to her I eat the dust and recant all the hard and 
bitter. things I said and thought in my youth concerning 
Ancient Greece ; especially I apologise, on behalf of myself 
: and my pedagogues, for ever regarding its language as a 
dead one. A Child of the Orient (Lane) has taught me 
better, though the last’ object the author appears to have in 
view is to educate. This '‘Greek girl brought up in a 
Turkish household” writes to amuse, entertain and charm, 

and her success is abundant. 

Whether it is attributable to 1 
the romantic particulars of | 
the Turkish household or to i 
the ingenuous personality of i 
the Greek girl, I hesitate to ! 
say, since both are so capti- : 
vating ; but this I know, j 
that, considered as descriptive j 
sketches or personal episodes, ' 
each of the twenty -two! 
chapters is a separate de- j 
light. For the ready writer 
material is not wanting ini 
the Near East ; a fine theme | 
is provided in the national | 
ambition of the Greek, who ; 
cannot forget his glorious 
past and be content with his 
less conspicuous present. As 
for the love interest, whoj 


I her strictly dishonourable proposals. Maria drew herself 
'up, compelled him to apologise and go away, until the 
nineteenth chapter, when* she made similar proposals to the 
highness, now a duly and unhappily married King of 
Sarmania. But she is saved by the chivalrous love-lorn 
dwarf, Tomsk, w^ho, with the irascible singing - master 
Sidzer, is responsible for the chief elements of vitality in 
this rather suburban romance. And I found myself never 
believing in Maria's w^ondrous beauty and quite sharing 
Suher's poor opinion of her singing. But this of course 
was mere prejudice. 

In Grizel Married (Mills and Boon) Mrs. Geoiige de- 
Horne Vaizey exhibits the highest-handed , method of 
treating Eomance that ever I met. For consider the 
situation to be resolved. Dane Peignion vras engaged to 
Teresa, hnt in love with Lady Cassandra JRaynor, whose 
husband, I regret to add,' was still alive. Dane and' Cas- 
sandra had never told their love, and concealment might ! 
have continued to prey on their damask cheeks, if Mrs. 

Vaizey had not (very 
naturally) wished to give us 
a big emotional scene of 
avowal. It is the way in 
which this is done that com - , 
pels my homage. Off go the 
characters on a picnic, obvi- 
ously big with fate. Tey^esa 
goes, and Dane and Gas- 
sayidra, the fourth being 
Grizel, whom you may recall 
pleasantly from an earlier 
book ; but, though she fills ; 
the title rdle in this* one, 
she has little to do with its 
development. Of course I 
saw that something tragic 
was going to happen to 
somebody on that picnic — » 

I cliffs or tides or mad bulls 



or something. But I don’t 

should su^ly better. Two-seater, with most of the accessories; only done ^ that in twenty 

than the Xurk. in these : jo^Ues ; water-cooled engine ; owner giving up driving. j guesses you could get at the 

days of ^ cosmopolitanism ^ ^ ; ^actual instrument of destiny. 

Cassandra chokes over a fish-bone! That’s what * I 


there are bound to be romantic complications in the lives 
of a polygamous people situate in a monogamous continent. 
By way of postscript the authoress travels abroad and deals 
with alien matters ; her impression, I gather, is that if her 
ancestors of classical times could see our world of to-day 
and express an opinion upon it the best of their praise 
would be reserved for the fact of the British Empire, and 
the worst of their abuse be spent upon what is known as 
American humour. I am so co^tituted that I cannot but 
be prejudiced in favour of a writer gifted witli so profound 
a judgment. 

The creatrix of Pam must look to her laurels. Sloven- 
liness is the aptest word to apply to the workmanship of 
Maria (Hutchinson), the latest ‘heroine of the Baroness 
Von Hutten. Maria has the air of having been contracted 
for, while that fastidious overseer who lurks at the elbow 
of every honest craftsman, condemning this or that phrase, 
readjusting the other faulty piece of construction, has 
frankly abandoned the contractor. Mari a was the daughter 
of an artist cadger (name of Drello), friend of the great 
and seller of their autograph letters, whereby he was 
astute enough to make a comfDr4;able living. Maria had’a 
dull brother named Laertes, who 'accidentally met a high- 
ness, who fell very abruptly in love with Maria and made 


meant about Mrs. Vaizey’s courage. And the reward of 
it is that, after your first moment of incredulity, the fish- 
bone isn’t in the least bit absurd. Poor Cassandra comes 
quite near to expiring of it ; and Dane, liaving thumped 
and battered her into safety, sobs out his wild and whirling 
passion, while Grizel and poor Teresa have just to sit about 
and listen. It really is rather a striking and original climax ; 
incidentally it is far the best scene in an otherwise not very 
brilliant tale. But, having attended that picnic, I shall be 
astonished if you don’t want to go on to the end and see 


how it all straightens out. 


'‘At 9.30 o’clock, as the fog lifted somewhat, the rescuing steamer 
Lyonnesse had sighted the Gothland, fast on the rocks, with a bad 
list to starboard, and apparently partly filled with pater.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“ Our Special Correspondent’s ” father seems to be a big 
man. 


“While the class watches, the teacher pronounces all the words. 
Then the whole class pronounces them while the teacher points, 
skipping around.”— JETmt-an Educational Revieio. 

A pretty scene, if the teacher is a man of graceful 
movements. 
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there shall be displayed conspicuously seventy, living 
at the entrance to the buildings the setts, eloped svi 


OnAHIVARIA, i |.|^q entrance to ihe buiidinn 

Loed Beassey is said to be annoyed ' reminder, Ars cst celarc artaii.” 
at the '^ay in -which his recent adven- ^ 

ture at Kiel was exaggerated. He ; The Genileivordan, by the v/ay, which A memorial 
landed, it seems, on the mole of the | is publishing a series of articles en- was beaten b 
Kaiser Dockyard, not noticing a warn- j titled “ Woman’s W’ork at the 1914 . veiled at Xotti 
ing to trespassers — and certain of our j Academy,” omits to show’ us phe 
newspapers proceeded at once to make ! Mr. Saegent’s and Mr. Clai 
a mountain out of the mole. 1 paintings after certain women 


at Boston, Massaebu- 
h her 21-vear-oid Ked- 


skin cii 


A memorial to a prize-fighter who 
IS beaten by ToH Sayees was un- 
ited at Xottinnham last week. Should 


Academy,” omits to show’ us photos of this idea of doing honour to defeated 
Mr. Saegent’s and Mr. Clausen’s British heroes spread to those of to-day 


Mr. Eoosevelt’s American physi- i 
cian, -Dr. Alexaxdee Lambeet, has i 


I paintings after certain 
1 w’orked upon tiiem. 


w’omen had our sculptors should have a busy time. 


The Admiralty dismisses as 


■ A visitor to Scarborough nearly lost 
' a sillv ! his motor-car in the sands at Filey last 


confirmed the advice of his European ' rumour ” the report that one of our w’eek : it sank up to the bonnet and 
physicians that the ex-Peesident must I new first-class destroyers is to be was washed by the sea before it W’as 
have four months’ rest and must keep • named The Suffragette. hauled to safety by four horses, 

out of politics absolutely for i ^ Neptune is said to have been 


that period; and it is said 
that President Wilson is also 
of the opinion that the dis- 
tinguished invalid owes it to 
his oountry to keep quiet for 
a time. o- 

At the farew'ell banquet to 
Lord Glaetstone members 
of the Labour Unions sur- 
rounded the hotel and booed 
loudly with a view to making 
the speeches inaudible. As 
the first serious attempt to 
protect diners from an orgy 
of oratory this incident de- 
serves recording. 

! 

There appear to have been 
some amusing misfits in the 
distribution of prizes at the 
recent Midnight Ball. For 
example a young lady of pro- j 
nounced sobriety, according i 
to The Daily Chronicle, \ 
secured a case of whisky and j 


ashed by the sea before it w’as 
to safety by four horses. 
— Neptune is said to have been 
not a little annoyed at the ; 
car’s escape, as he realises | 
: that his old chariot drawn 
, by sea-horses is now sadly , 
I demode. 

! .A new organisation, called 
“ The League of Wayfarers,” 
has been formed. Its members 
; apparently consist of “ child 
policemen,” who undertake 
: to jirotect wild flowers. How 
it is going to be done we do 
not quite understand. Pre- 
sumably, small boys will hide 
behind," say, dandelions, and 
' emit a loud roar w’hen anyone 
' tries to pluck the tender plant. 


I tween them? The Hull Daily 
^ \llail asserts positively that 

A JIESSAGE PROM THE SEA. 

hump at the Bricliington 
Bmnmitic Tripper. »T^ me, have you eveb picked up j sporti and 

.T?S ATT nr'TTTi’, ■R'R’.APTT f . _ 





A MESSAGE PROM THE SEA. 


went about asking if she semantic Tapper. me, have you eveb picked up ayy;]““P^® s 

could get it changed for per- boiti.es on tee beach?” 1 behoof spoits a a 

fume. Whisky is, of course, £oa?raan. “ Weeey often. Miss ! ” | 

essentially a man’s perfume. , Somantic Tripper. “And have you found anything in them? ” ; yaras an 

■‘Hotabeesseddbop,Miss!” ' ' I 

There are One Woman ; ; laij, howeier,ui±esitati g y 

Shows as well as One Man Shows ini In Mr. Stephen Phillips’ play, i awards these positions to 0. Papazon- 
thesedays. An invitation to be present The Sin of David, we are to see glou, C. Papazonga and 0. Papaza- 
at a certain function in connection Cavaliers and Eoundheads. This will glou fespsctiveU-. But it gives the 
with a certain charitable institution be a welcome change, for in most of “Tiotor Ludorum ’ cup to a new com- 

announces: the theatres nowadays one sees a petitor, C. Papazouglou, and again 

preponderance of Deadheads. differs from The Hull Daily Mail, 

“ Athletic Spouts and Distribution ^ ^ ^ ^Yhioh knows for a fact that it was 

OF Prizes by L.\dy intrepid photographer again 1 won by C. Ppazonglon. Whom shall 

'’u,/'*' The Illustrated London Neu's adver- we believe? 

Some surprise is being expressed in tises : — , . ... ,, 

! non-legal circles that the actiess who ^ -u t yt- Ji. r t- e. 

lost the case which she brought against Ehotogbav^ Peesentation Plate of Reoeivos ^orkmg \\ omen bu ^on fc Intro- 

Sandow, Limited, for depicting her as GENERAL BOOTH AND iluoe i ^ . • 

wearing one of their comets, did not MRS. BRAbre’ELL BOOTH | We are eft with the uneasy impression 

apply for stays of execution. Lions Phoiogeaphed^ at 5 Iaeds ! that WiUia m is a snob. 


announces 


' Athletic Sports and ] 
OF Prizes by Lady 


lost the case which she brought against 
Sandow, Limited, for depicting her as 
wearing one of their corsets, did not 
apply for stays of execution. 


“Asquith Denies Militant Plea. | 

Eeceivos YVorkiug Women "but Won’t Intro- * 
duce Bill .”— Yorh Evening Sim. 

We are left with the uneasy impression 
that Whlliam is a snob. 


Quite a number of our picture gal- 

lei^s are now closed, and it has been Once upon a time Bed Indians used earned by L8 to 136. -Da.Zy ChtomcL. 
sug^^ested that, with the idea of recon- to kidnap VAhites. Last week, Mrs. WU ‘Our politicians are right to take it easy 
ciling the public to this state of aS'airs, Bowman Cutter, a wealthy widow of this hot weather. 
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A PATRIOT UNDER FIRE. 

{Observed during the recent heat wave.) 

Philip, I note with unaffected awe 
How, with the glass at 90 in the cool, 

You still obey inflexibly the law 
That governs manners of the British school; 
How, in a climate where the sweltering air 
Seems to be wafted from a kitchen copper, 

You still refuse to lay aside your wear 
Of sable (proper). 

The Civil Service which you so adorn 

Would lose its prestige, visibly grown slack, 

And all its lofty pledges be forsworn 

Were you to deviate from your boots of black; 
Were you to shed that coat of sombre dye, ' 

' That ebon brain-box (imitation beaver) " 

Whose toiTid aspect strikes the passer-by 
With tertian fever. 

As scmetbhig far beyond me I respect 
Tlie virtue, equal to the stiff*est crux, 

Which thus forbids your costume to deflect 
Into the primrose patli of straw and ducks; 

I praise that fine regard for red-hot tape 
Which calmly and without an eyelid’s flutter 
Suffers the maddening noon to melt your nape 
As it were butter. 

“His clothes are not the man,’' I freely own, 

Yet often they express the stuff they hide, 

As yours, I like to fancy, take their tone 
From stern, ascetic qualities inside; 

Just as the soldier’s heavy marching-gear 
Conceals a heart of high determination, 

Too big, in any temperature, to fear 
’ Nervous prostration. 

I cite the warrior’s case who goes through fire; 

For you, no less a patriot, face your risk 
When in your country’s service you perspire 
In blacks that snort at Phoebus’ flaming disc; 

So, till a medal (justly made of jet) 

Eecords your grit and pluck for all to know- ’em, 
I on your chest with safety-pins will set 

this inky poem. q, 


“THE PURPLE Lie/’ 

“ Arabella,” I s£^id, examining the fuzzy part of her 
which projected above the -dome of the coffee-pot “I 
perceive that you mope. That being so, I am, glad to be 
able to tell you that I have been presented with two tickets 
for Hie Fttrple Lie to-morrow evenino*.’' 

“ Sony,” she replied, “ but it ’s off*.”’ 

Off !”_J exclaimed indignantly, “ when the box-office is 
being besieged all day by a howling mob, and armoured 

SrSS -to commis- 

“_What I mean to say is,” said. Arabella, “that we’re 
dining with the Messington-Smitbs to-morrow evening.’’ 

head above the marmalade and wept. 

Arabella I groaned, looking up at last, “what have 
we done that these people should continue .to supply us 
with food? We do not love them, and they do not love 
^ bromide. Her husband is even 
mMd?; P^eo^o®*™- I shaU fall asleep in the 

middle of the asparagus and butter myself badly. Think 


moreover, of the distance to Morpheus Avenue. Eemem- 
ber that I have been palpitating to see The Purjplc Lie for 
weeks.” 

“So have I,” said Arabella. “It’s sickening, but I am 
afraid we must pass those tickets on.” 

I happened that day to be lunching with ray friend 
Charles. “ The last thing in the w'orld I want to do,” I 
said to him, “ is to oblige you in any way, but I chance 
to have — ahem! — purchased two stalls lor The Purple 
Lie wdiicli 1 cannot make use of. I had forgotten that 
I am dining with some very important and — er — influen- 
tial people to-morrow night. When a man moves as I do 
amid a constant whirl of gilb-edged engagements ” 

“ Ass ! ” said Charles, and pocketed the tickets. 

On the following morning I perceived a large crinkly 
frown at the opposite, end of the breakfast table, and, 
rightly divining that Arabella was behind it, asked her 
what the trouble was. 

“ It ’s the Messington-Smitbs,” she complained. “ They 
can’t have us to dinner after all. It seems that Mrs. 
Messington-Smith has a bad sore throat.” 

“Any throat would be sore, “I replied, “that had Mrs. 
Messington-Smith talking through it. I wonder whether 
Chailes is using those tickets.” 

“ You might ring up and see.” 

To step lightly to the telephon'e, ask for Charles’s 
number, get the wrong one, ask again, find that he 
had gone to his office, ring him up there and get 
through to him, was the work of scarcely fifteen minutes. 
“Charles,” I said, “are you using tliose two stalls of mine 
to-day *?” 

“ Awfully sorry,” he replied, “but I can’t go myself. . I 
gave them away yesterday evening.” 

“ Wurzel I ” i said. “ Who to ? ” 

“ To whom,” he corrected gently. “ To a dull man I met 
in the City named Messington-Smith.” 

“ Named what ? ” I shrieked. 

“ Messington - Smith.” M for Mpret, E for Eider- 
down ” 

“ Where does be live ? ” 

“ 21, Morpheus Avenue,” 

For a moment the room seemed to spin round me. T put 
down the transmitter and pressed my hand to my forehead. 
Then in a shaking voice 1 continued— “ Of all the double- 

barrelled, unmitigated, blue-faced ” 

What number, please?” sang a sweet soprano voice, 1 
rang off, and went to break the news to Arabella. 

She was silent for a lew moments, and then asked me 
suddenly, “ Whereabouts in the stalls were those seats of 
ours ? ” 

“ Almost in the middle of the third row,” I replied 
mournfully. . , ^ 

Arabella said no more, but with a rather disdainful smile 
on her face walked firmly to her little escritoire, sat down, 
wiote a note, and addressed it to Mrs, Messington-Smith. . 

What have you said?’’ I asked, as she stamped her 
letter with a rather vicious jab on King George’s left eye. 

“ Just -that I ani sorry about her old sore throat,” she 
leplied. “ And then I went on, that wasn’t it funny by the 
same post we had been given two stalls for The Purple Lie 
to-mght in a very good place in the middle of the third 
row.^ She will get the letter by lunch-time,” she added 

so nice for lier to know that we 
snail be sitting almost next to them.” 

“But we aren’t going to The Purple Lie at all” I 
protested. ’ 

+1 she said, “ and as a matter of fact I don’t suppose 

the Messmgton-Smiths are either— now.” 

I left ArabeUa smiliug triumphantly through her tears, 








“Who’s the little man holding his backet that fukkt way?” 

“Oh, that’s Me. Bines. He takes the plate bound in chubch, you know. 


but when I returned in the evening the breakfast-time frown 
had reappeared with even crinklier ramifications. 

Why,” I asked, “ are you looking like a tube map ?” 

“Mrs. Messington-Smith,” she answered with a slight 
catch in her voice, “ has just been telephoning.” 

“ I thought the receiver looked a bit played out,” I said. 
“ What does she want with us now ?” 

“ Well, she has got a sore throat after all. You could 
tell that from her voice. And she isn’t going to The 
Pttrple Lie either. She never even meant to.” 

“ But the tickets,” I gasped. 

“ She and her husband quite forgot about them till 
to-day,” said Arabella. “ And now they have given them 
away to some friends. But they weren’t given away at all 
till this afternoon, and ” 

She broke off and gave a lachrymose little sniff. 

“ And what? ” 

“ And she knew, of course, that we re disengaged to-night, 
and when she got my letter she was just going to send them 
round to us.” . 

Commercial Candour, 

From a testimonial : — 

“ I have had this cover on the rear wheel of my 3^ h.p. Humber 
Motor Cycle and have ridden same 7,000 miles, six of these without a 
puncture.” — Advt, in Motor Cycle.'' 

“MUD. CPL., temporary.” — Advt. in Daily Mail.” 

When we tell you that the mystic letters mean “married 
couple,” you will share our horror. 


WOMAN AT TEE FIGHT. 

Ik ancient unsophisticated days 

W^omen were valued for their cloistered ways, 

And won at Home encouragement from man 
Only because they stayed at home and span ; 

While Pericles in Attic Greek expressed 
The view that those least talked about were best. 
There were exceptions, but the normal Greek 
Eegarded Sappho as a dangerous freak. 

And Clytemnestra for three thousand years 
Was pelted with unmitigated sneers. 

Till Eichard Strauss and Hofmannsthal combined 
To prove that she was very much maligned. 

But now at last these cloistered days are o’er 
And woman, breaking down her prison door. 

Is free to take the middle of the floor. 

No more for her indomitable soul 
The meekly ministering angel rdle; 

No more the darner of her husband’s socks, 

She takes delight in watching champions box, 

Finds respite from the carking cares that vex us 
In cheering blows that reach the solar plexus, 

Joins in the loud and patriotic shout 
While beaten Bell is being counted out, 

And — joy that makes all other joys seem nil — 
Writes her impressions for The Daily Thrill, 
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“ Couldn’t I get in ? ” the American 
ONCE UPON A TIME. ^ 

TaE Susceptible American. “ it ’s private,” said the lady. “ It ’s 

Once upon a time there was a beau- only for the friends of the family.” 
tiful singer named Miss Iris Bewlay. “Let me take down the address, 
Every now and then she gave a recital, anyway,” said he, and took it down, 
and it was always crowded. She was That evening, just before Miss Gladys 
chosen to sing “ God save the King ” at Bewlay’s first song, a visiting card was 
bazaars and Primrose League meetings; handed to one of her brothers, with the 
her rendering of “ Home, Sweet Home ” statement that a gentleman desired the 
moistened every eye. Hostesses wishing pleasure of a moment’s interview on a 
to be really in the swim engaged her to matter of great importance, 
sing during after-dinner conversation “See here,” said the gentleman, and 
for enormous fees. it was none other than the susceptible 

When Miss Iris Bewlay was ap- American, “ I ’m just crazy about Miss 
proaching the forties and adding every Bewlay ‘s singing. They tell me she ’s 
day to her wealth, another Miss Bewlay here to-night. Now 1 know it’s a 
— not Iris, -but Gladys, and no relation strange thing to ask, but I want to 
whatever — was gradually improving her know if you can’t just let me lean 
gift of song with a well-known teacher, against a pillar somewhere at the back 
: for it was Miss Gladys Bewlay’s inten- while she ’s singing, and then I ’ll go 
: tion, with her parents’ strong approval, right away. It’s my last chance for 

I to become-' a professional. : — ^ 

She bad not, it is 

^ “ My DEAE OLD WHAT ’S THE MATTER? ThE 

thrilled and moved him. a duck-pond 1 ’* 

He returned to his hotel nj si^ow, old boy — but I’ve taken six — different- 

enraptured, and awoke with ^ ^ 

but one desire and that was to hear some time, you see. I go back to 
Miss Bewlay again. America to-morrow.” 

“ Say, where is a Miss Bewlay singing The brother, not a little impressed by 
to-night? ” he asked the hotel porter. his sister’s magnetism, all unsuspected 


iu -il ^ fellow 1 WHAT’S THE MATTER? ThE 1 

thrilled and moved him. a duck-pond 1 ’* 

He returned to his hotel nj si^ow, old boy — but I’ve taken six — different—] 

enraptured, and awoke with ^ ^ 

but one desire and that was to hear some time, you see. I go back to 
Miss Bewlay again. America to-morrow.” 

“ Say, where is a Miss Bewlay singing The brother, not a little impressed by 
to-night? ” he asked the hotel porter. his sister’s magnetism, all unsuspected 
The porter searched all the concert in a debutante, and imagining the < 
announcements, but found no mention American to have heard her at a lesson, ; 
of the great name. In the end lie said he saw no reason why this little 
advised a visit to one of the ticket scheme should not be carried out ; and ; 
libraries, and off the enthusiast hurried, so the American entered and took up ! 

Now it happened that this very an obscure position; and in a short i 
evening was the one chosen for the while Miss Bewlay ascended the plat- s 
debut, before a number of invited form and began to sing. 1 

friends, of Miss Gladys Bewlay, and When she had finished the American : 
one of the guests chanced to be at the approachedoneof the guests, and begged ( 
I ticket library at the moment the sus- to be told the name of the singer. 1 
ceptible American entered and fired his “Miss Bewlay,” said the guest ‘ “ It *s 


ceptible American entered and fired his 
question at the clerk. 

“ Say, can you tell me where Miss 
Bewlay is singing to-night? ” he said. 


her first appearance to-night.” 

“ Miss Bewlay,” gasped the American. 
“Then there are two of them. You 


The clerk having no information, the say this is her first appearance ? ” 


susceptible American was turning away 
when the guest of the other Bewlay 
family ventured to address him with 
the information that Miss Bewlay was 


“Yes.” 

“ Then she ’s very young? ” 

“ Only about twenty.” 

The American returned to bis corner, 


singing that evening at ; 
gathering at one of the halls. 


evening at a private and the second song began. 


Whatever disappointment bis 


may have suffered it would have been 
obvious to close observers that bis eyes 
were contented enough. They rested 
I on the fair young singer with delight 
I and admiration, and when she had 
I finished there was no applause like the 
I susceptible American’s. 

I When Miss Bewlay’s brother had 
gradually worked his way to the back 
of the room, he found the American in 
I an ecstasy. 

I “ She ’s great,” he said. “ Say, would 
it be too much to ask you to introduce 
me?” 

“ Not at all,” said the brother, who 
was as pleased at his sister’s success as 
though it were his own. 

The American did not return to his 
own country the next day, nor for 
many days after; and when he did he 
! was engaged to Miss Gladys Bewlay. 

j Isn’t that a pretty fairy 
I story ? and almost every 
word of it is true. 


1 A SEASIDE “SONG 
.1 S'CENA.” 

V Yesterday I celebrated 

I tbe beginning of my holi- 

days by patronising The 
i Melodiiies on the beach. 

The Melodities are a band 
of entertainers who draw 
enormous salaries for giving 
a couple of periormances 
daily in a kind of luxurious 

SEA’S:.1KE ,, 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
-remedies.” announced the Manager 

^ soon after I had taken 

my seat, “ our first item will be 
a Song Scena entitled The Moon, by 
Bertie Weston, assisted by six mem- 
bers of the company.” A quiver of 
expectation ran through the crowded 
audience. 

Bertie Weston, wearing a uniform 
resembling (I imagine) that of a 
Patagonian Yice - Admiral, advanced 
mincingly to the footlights, and the 
six others, similarly attired, ranged 
themselves in a row behind him. 
Behind these again dropped a back- 
cloth representing a stone balustrade, 
blue hills and fleecy clouds. 

There was a burst of warm applause, 
in response to which Bertie politely 
bowed his thanks. Without further 
preliminary he commenced — ^ 

The crescent moon on high 
Is shining in the sky. 

Here the six turned up their faces 
and gazed pensively at the heavens (it 
was still broad daylight, by the way), 
at the same time resting their chins on 






‘HbEBEET, I CAK’T FlifD 3!»IY BATHIKiG-DEESS AITYWHEBE ’ ” 


‘ See if you 'yh got it o^t.” 


; their-rigJit hands and their right elbows 
on their left hands, i 

Ths snn is gone, . ' 

The stars are wan, 

Oh come, my love, we ’ll wander, you and I. 

Here the. six ceased to regard the 
sky, split into pairs and by pantomimic 
: gesture invited one another to wander. 

Across the hills we ’ll go, 

' While birds sing soft and low, 

The singer paused for an instant, 

I while the six, now formed into a semi- 
I circle, 4iummed together softly a sug- 
gestion of distant nightingales. ■ Not 
an imitation — that would be too banal 
— but a suggestion. In point of fact I 
thought I detected the air of “ The Little 
, Grey Home in the West.” 

While the silver moon adorns the summer 
sky. 

After a brief pause, brightened by 
what are vulgarly termed twiddly bits 
on the piano, the soloist sang the 
■ chorus softly .iand appealingly, with a 
sort of treacly intonation : — 

t Aloon, moon, moon, 

i We ’ll come soon, soon, 

Across the hills while all the world is dreaming. 

Moon, moon, moon, 

; I ’d like to swoon, swoon, 

: The heads of the six drooped listlessly 

: and their hands fell languidly to their 
' sides ; their eyes closed. 

I When I see your white rays beaming, gloam- 
; ing, ^streaming. 


The six awoke briskly and commenced The six placed both hands on their 

to glide around the stage, describing breasts and stood with bowed heads, 
circles, figures of eight, and other more motionless except for a continuous and 
intricate patterns, while Bertie swayed rliythmic bending of the knees, while 
his body rhythmically from side to side, Bertie sang the chorus softly,^ linger- 
his arms and hands outstretched and ingly. Then, stretching out their arms, 
palms turned downwards. In this they swayed their bodies from side to 
formation they all repeated the chorus side as bheir leader had previously done, 
together. " while Bertie himself drifted in and out 

Bertie now cleared his throat and between them, and all rendered the 
started on the second verse without chorus for the second time, 
delay. The six stood sideways, their 

hands, in their trousers pockets and We ’ll come soon, soon. 

their faces turned to the audience. Across the hills while all the world is dreaming. 

Moon, moon, moon, 

Oh, moon of dainty grace, I i^^anb to swoon, swoon, 

Shine on my loved one’s face. j When I see your white rays beaming, gleam- 

The footlights were suddenly switched j streaming, 

off and each of the six produced a small There was a moment’s emotional 
electric torch and illuminated his neigh- i silence, broken by a thunder of raptur- 
bour’s features. The effect was start- lous applause. The Song Scena, aU too 


ling. Presently the footlights re-ap- short, was finished, 
peared as abruptly as they had vanished Anxious not to risk spoiling the im- 
and the torches were extinguished. pression, I arose and left hastily before 
Upon the hill the next turn. 

The night is still. - 

Again there was a short; pause, during “ Young M*Plierson, the Blackford jumper, 
which the six breathed lightly through is anxious to fix up a match for a long jump 

their teeth, producing a faint and lon^;,- asserts he can beat this 

drawn sh-sh-sh-sh-sn-sh. hollow if called upon.” 

Oh come, mv love, together let us haste. Edbihurgh Evening News. 

The six ceased sh-sh-ing and grace- M’Pheuson will say just how young 
fully invited one another to haste^ he is we will find a suitable nephew to ! 
•' . take him on. Tommy (aged eight) did 

tek rnJkTrvLZ® 6 ft. 1 in. yesterday, but asserts that he 


Away, away, we ’ll roam 
To seek our fairy home, 


While the silver moon illuminates the place. [ slipped. 
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A MiDSUMIVIER MADNESS. 

The girl \vho shared Herbert’s 
meringue at dinner (a brittle one, Tvhich 
exploded just as he was getting into it) 
Vvas kind and tactful. 

It doesn’t matter a bit,” she said, 
removing fragments of shell from her 
lap ; and, to jJut him at his ease again, 
went on, “x^re you interested in little 
problems at all ? ” 

Herbert, who would have been in- 
terested even in a photograph album 
just then, emerged from his apologies 
and swore that he was. 

“We’re all worrying about one 
which Father saw in a paper. I do 
wish you could solve it for us. It goes 
like this.” And she proceeded to ex- 
plain it. Herbert decided that the 
small piece of meringue 'still in her 
hair was not worth mentioning and 
listened to her with interest. 

On the next morning I happened to 
drop in at Herbert’s office . . . x\nd 
that, in short, is how 1 was mixed up 
in the business. 

“Look here,” said Herbert, “you 
used to be mathematical ; here ’s some- 
thing for you.” 

“Let the dead past bury its dead,” 
I implored. “lam now quite respect- 
able.” 

“It goes like this,” he said, ignoring 
my appeal. 

He then gave me the problem, which 
I hand on to you. 

“ A subaltern riding at the rear of a 
column of soldiers trotted up to the 
captain in front and challenged him to 
a game of billiards for half- a- crown 
a side, the loser to pay for the table. 
Having lost, he played another hun- 
dred, double- or quits, and then rode 
back, the column by this time having 
travelled twice its own length, and a 
distance equal to the distance it would 
have travelled if it had been going in 
the other direction. What was the 
captain’s name ? ” 

Perhaps I have not got it quite right, 
for I have had an eventful week since 
then; or perhaps Herbert didn’t get it 
quite right ; or perhaps the girl with 
the meringue in her hair didn’t get it 
quite right ; but anyhow, that waa the 
idea of it. 

“And the answer,” said Herbert, 
“ought to be ‘four cows,’ but I keep 
on making it ‘eight and tuppence.’ 
Just have a shot at it, there’s a good 
fellow. I promised the girl, you know.” 

I sat down, worked it out hastily on 
the back of an envelope, and made it a 
yard and a-half. 

“No,” said Herbert; “I know it’s 
‘ four cows,’ but I can’t get it.” 

“ Sorry,” I said, “ how stupid of ms ; 
I left out the table-money.” 


I did it hastily again and made it 
three minutes twenty^-five seconds. 

“It is difficult, isn’t it?” said Her- 
bert. “I thought, as you used to be 
mathematical and as I *d promised the 
girl ” 

“ W^ait a moment,” I said, still busy 
with my envelope. “ I forgot the sub- 
altern. xAh, that ’s right. The answer 
is a hundred and twenty-five men . . . 
No, that ’s vrrong — I never doubled the 
half-crown. Er — oh, look here, Her- 
bert, I’m rather busy this morning. 
I ’ll send it to you.” 

“Eight,” said Herbert. “I know I 
can depend on you, because you’re 
mathematical.” And he opened the 
door for me. 

I had meant to do a very impor- 
tant piece of work that day, but I 
couldn’t get my mind off Herbert’s 
wretched problem. Happening to see 
I Carey at tea-time, I mentioned it to 
him. 

“Ah,” said Carey profoundly. “ H’m. 
Have you tried it with an ‘ aj ’ ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Yes, it looks as though it wants 
a bit of an ‘ £c ’ somewhere. You stick 
to it with an * j?’ and you ought to do it. 
Let ‘oj’ be the subaltern — that’s the 
way. I say, I didn’t know you were 
interested in problems.” 
uyVell ” 

“Because I’ve got rather a tricky 
chess problem here I can’t do.” He 
produced - his pocket chess - board. 
“ White mates in four moves.” 

I looked at it carelessly. Black had 
only left himself with a Pawn and a 
King, while W'hite had seen to it that 
be had a Queen and a couple of Knights 
about. Now, I know very little about 
chess, but I do understand the theory 
of chess problems. 

“Have you tried letting the Queen 
be taken by Black’s pawn, then sacri- 
ficing the Knights, and finally mating 
him with the King alone?” 

“ Yes,” said Carey. 

Then I was bafiled. If one can’t 
solve a chess problem by starting off 
with the most unlikely-looking thing 
on the board, one can’t solve it at all. 
However, I copied down the position 
and said I’d glance at it. ... At 
eleven that night I rose from my glance, 
decided that Herbert’s problem was the 
more immediately pressing, and took it 
to bed with me. 

I was lunching with William next 
day, and I told him about the subaltern. 
He dashed at it lightheartedly and 
made the answer seventeen. 

“ Seventeen what ? ” I said. 

“ Well, whatever we ’re talking about. 
I think you ’ll find it ’s seventeen all 
right. But look here, my son, here ’s 
a golf problem for you. A. is playing 


B. At the fifth hole A. falls off the 
tee into a pond ” 

I forget how it went on. 

When I got home to dinner, after a 
hard day with the subaltern, I found a 
letter from Norah waiting for me. 

' “ I hear from Mr. Carey,” she wrote, 
“ that you ’re keen on problems. Here ’s 
one I have cut out of our local paper. 
Do have a shot at it. The answer 
ought to be eight miles an hour.” 

Luckily, however, she forgot to en- 
close the problem. Eor by this time, 
what with Herbert’s subaltern, Carey’s 
pawn, and a cistern left me by an uncle 
who was dining with us that night, I 
had more than enough to distract me. 

And so the business has gone on. 
The news that I am preparing a 
collection of interesting and tricky 
problems for a new Encylo;pcBdia has 
got about among my friends. Every- 
body who writes to me tells me of a 
relation of his who has been shearing 
sheep or rowing against the stream or 
dealing himself four aces. People who 
come to tea borrow a box of wooden 
matches and beg me to remove onematch 
and leave a perfect square. I am asked 
to do absurd things with pennies. . . . 

Meanwhile Herbert has forgotten 
both the problem and the girl. Three 
evenings later he shared his Hollandaise 
sauce with somebody in yellow (as luck 
would have it) and she changed the sub- 
ject by wondering if he read Dickens. 
He isnowgoing manfully through Bleak 
House — a chapter a night — and when ho 
came to visit me to-day he asked me if 
I had ever heard of the man. 

However I was not angry with him, 
for I had just made it come to “ three 
cows.” It is a cow short, but it is 
nearer than 1 have ever been before, and 
I think I shall leave it at that. In- 
deed, both the doctor and the nurse say 
that I had better leave it at that. 

A. A. M. 


A SEASONABLE BEVEEAGE. 

Great charm hath tea — some fragrant 
blend 

Sipped with a fair and festive friend ; 

And even milk hath flavour, too, 

"When sun-kissed milkmaids hand it you. 

Beer, in a large resounding can, 

Befits a coarser type of man, 

While some rejoice in spirit pure, 

And others in a faked liqueur. 

But none of these, nor any wine, 

Hath present claim to praise of mine, 

Hath e’er produced the gasp and thrill 
Of that incomparable swill 

When first, from care and toil set free, 

I plunge into the summer sea 

And bring a mouthful back with me. 
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POLITICS AT THE ZOO. 

Lord'Eobert Cecil’s comparison of 
•the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
to the monkeys at the Zoo has caused 
considerable excitement in Eegent’s 
‘Park, and one of Mr, Punch's represent- 
atives, assisted by an interpreter, has 
taken the opportunity to sound some 
of the principal inmates on the subject. 

In the Simian section a certain 
amount of regret was expressed that 
Lord Egbert had not been more ex- 
plicit in his comparison. Did he refer 
to chimpanzees, baboons, gorillas or 
.Other species? But when all allow- 
ance was made for this lack of pre- 
cision the general impression was one 
of satisfaction that a leading politician 
should have frankly admitted that 
monkeys possessed qualities which en- 
titled their human possessors to high 
olB&ce and handsome salaries. It was 
felt that this admission marked a great 
advance on all previous concessions to 
the claims of the Simian community, 
^and pointed irresistibly to the ultimate 
grant— already long overdue— of Mon- 
key Franchise throughout the Empire. 


Baboons, it was well known, were 
already employed as railway porters in 
Cape Colony, and chimpanzees had of 
late years appeared with great success 
at some of the leading music-halls. In 
view' of these facts the further delay of 
the suffrage could no longer be justi- 
fied. At present w^e were confronted 
with the gross anomaly that a tailor, 
who was admitted to be only the ninth 
part of a man, was given a vote, while 
the monkey, man’s ancestor, was de- 
nied even the fraction which w’as all 
that a tailor deserved. 

These views however were hot shared 
by other genera domiciled at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. One of the oldest 
lions observed in a strepitous bass that 
it was a great relief to him that his 
race had not been degraded by any 
such comparisons. He had some re- 
spect for hun'^ers, but as for politicians 
he would not be seen dead with them 
at a pig fair. Asked whether he had 
read Mr. Eaisisay MacDonald’s account 
of his lion-hunting exploits in The 
Daily Chronicle^ he professed ignorance 
and even indifference. Speaking as an 
aristocrat he thought that a Labour 


leader 'was not worthy to twist his tail. 
As for the conduct of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in bringing lions on the stage, he 
thought it little short of an outrage for 
an ansemic vegetarian to take liberties 
with the king of the carnivora. 

Considerable resentment was shown 
in theUrsine encampment at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s somewhat disparaging refer- 
ence to the bear’s hug. (It will be re- 
membered that he compared with it 
the attitude of the Tories in respect of 
the Finance Bill.) The Chancellor of 
THE Exchequer evidently regarded it 
as an insincere caress, whereas it was 
a perfectly honest expression of hos- 
tility. This attack wassail the more 
unjust and undeserved dnce the bear 
w-as a most hardworking and underpaid 
member of 'the community. When a 
politician reached the top of the poll he 
got £400 a year. Wlien a bear did the 
same he only got a penny bun. 

A conversation wuth a leading repre- 
sentative of the colony of Penguins 
revealed the interesting fact that they 
were incapable of appreciating our 
Parliamentary procedure owung to their 
hereditary inability to sit down. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


[The rej)ertoire of Summer is here made to embrace the prelude of many good things that come %vithin the zvider 

scope of the holiday season^ 


Good gentlemen, good gentlemen, wc 
crave your kind attention ! 

Here 's Summer, at your service (till 
you bid the lady stop) ; 

Good gentlemen, she ’s songs for you — 
*tis time to drop dissension ; 

’Tis time to cut the cackle and to 
close awhile the shop ; 

For stags shall be in Badenoch, and 
Kent hath twined the hop. 

Yes, songs for every son o’ you, and 
all have silver linings ! 

Good gentlemen, good gentlemen, 
it 's close, your London air ; 

If I’m mixing up the proverbs, ’tis 
because my reads run shining 

’ Through the fret of far-off pine-Woods, 
and I 'm wishful to be there ; 

Or at hand among the hop-poles when 
the vines are trailing fair. 


Good gentlemen, the prologue ! Here ’s 
a programme most attractive : 

She 's songs for everyone o’ you — 
oh, rare the tunes and rich! 

Here ’s hackneyed Harbours (but 
the pollock ’s biting active) ; 

Here 's Evening (rise in Hampshire) ; 
here ’s The Boiler on the Pitch ; 

And music in the lot o’ them — it 
doesn’t matter which. 

We’ve long White Bocids o’ Brittany 
and pretty Wayside Posies, 

Blue Bays (beneath the undercliff — 
the white sails crawling by) ; 

We’ve Rabbits in a Iledgeroic (how 
the bustling Clumber noses) ; 

W^e ’ve Grouse Across the Valley 
(crashing crumpled from the sky) ; 

And magic s in each note of her — it 
doesn’t'-matter why. 


Here’s Salmon Songs and Shrimping 
Songs, according to your pocket ; 
Here ’s Hopjnng (with a lurcher — 
twice as useful as a gun 
For the fat young August pheasants 
that ’ll never live to rocket) ; 

Here ’s a jolly Song o’ Golf Balls ; 
here ’s the tune of Cubs that Bun ; 
We ’ve something for each Jack o* you, 
for every mother’s son. 

Good gentlemen, good gentlemen, we 
crave your kind permission ! 

Here ’s Summer, at your service, and 
she ’d sing you oh your ways 
The marching songs of morning and 
the Eoad that fits the Vision, 

The mellow songs of twilight and 
the gold September haze ; 

God rest you all, good gentlemen, and 
send you pleasant days. 


















THE INTRUSIONS OF THE CINEMA. 


rTo"C3 s-crotar- to tlis Soiilb Soa IJander,’ Regeneration Society, -svho is snfiering from norvos is recommended a very remote sea- 
coast-m^^ lioliday. ^Yith Ins wife^and famdy he tnes it The 

this jiarticnlar ,pf.t for his company to rehearse their poiverfui new drama, “ Doiin among .ho Dead M.n. ] 



Miss Jones. ‘-Wake vp, Dan, WE’r.E goejo to BATtiB.” 

































WHO ALWAYS WEABS THE NATIVE COSTUME WHEN EISHINr IW 
ATISG BEES i. McOBEeOB) FIKDS THE MIDOES SOMEWHAT OBOUBEBSOMa A 


THE HIGHLANDS (HIS GBEAT-GRAND-AUNT’S STEP-PATHER 
LITTLE INGENUITY HOWEVER OVERCOMES THE DIPPICULTY, 
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Complaints ase heaed from holiday-makers on theie eetuen that th:'. Konr'.'.Y k^s failed to 

BENEFIT THEM. ThIS IS DUE TO LICK OF rREPAEATOP.Y TP.AININA AT HOM::. 



Hauden the feet foe Beach- walking. 


Accustom the lungs to marine aromas. 



Prepare to receive the buffetings of Neptune. 


Toughen the interior for a lodging-house diet. 
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MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY FILM. 


the piers ““y S ofthe B;’n‘ch" (i;'o“Siles'iongL “ The Foiler Foiled ” (one mile, three furlongs, two Jods, 

loBro;^Xes)®‘ThrSstl^^^^^^^^ (5.000 feet), “The Jnfe of the 

Common Tlosqu^^^^^ legi), and so forth. An Lcomplished writer has been chosen to weave a connected story round the selected 

narts o^the films and his sfenario of Mr. Punch's great picture play, when finally gummed topther, is given Mow The illustrations 
Set a few re^lresXtive incidents in the story-taken from the sketeh-hook of an artist who was present, when the films were first 
feeing prepared.] 

Twen-tt-fiyb years before our film I [M.tNAGEU. Noio we’re off. mat |me a tliousand pounds and you shall 


Twenty-five years before our film 
opens, Andrew Bellingham, ayoung man 







^0 zve start with /J have these i and he held out a pachet 

I. containing the marriage certificate, a 

On the sunny side of Fen- photograph of Jessie’s father dipping 
church Street — a sheep, a receipted bill for a pair of 

[Manager. Ah, then 1 white gloves, size 9-|, two letters signed 
suppose zee 'd better keep “ Your own loving little Andy Pandy, 
hack the Bescue from the and a peppermint with “Jess” on it in 
Alligator and the Blunge pink. “ Once these are locked up in 
dozen Niagaz'am a Barr elJ] your safe, no one need never know that 
— Andrew Bellingham w'as you were married in Cornwall twenty- 
dozing in his office. Suddenly five years ago.” 

he awoke to find a strange Without a moment’s hesitation Mr. 
man standing over him. Bellingham took a handful of bank- 
“ Who are you ? ” asked notes from his pocket-book, and the 


“ Who are you ? ’ 


The Theft. 


Mr. Bellingham, 
you want ? ” 
name is 
was the 


What do I exchange was made. At all costs he 


just about to enter his father’s business, “My name is 
was spending a holiday in a little fish- Jasper,” was the 
ing village in Cornwall. The daughter answer, “ and I have 
of the sheep -farmer with whom he some information to 
lodged was a girl of singular beauty, and give you.” He bent 
Andrew’s youthful blood was quickly down and hissed, 
stirred to admiration. Carried away “ Your first zvife zs 
I'ly his passion for her, he — still alive ! ” 

[Manager of Punch Film Com- Andrew started up 
PANY. J list a reminder that Mb. Bud- in obvious horror. 
FOBD has to pass this bejore it can be “ My daughter,” he 
produced.] gasped, “my little 

— he married her — Hyacinth 1 She must 

[Manager. Oh, I beg pardon.] never know.” 

— and for some weeks they lived hap- “Listen. Your wife 
pily together. One day he informed is in Spain — 

Jessie that he would have to go back to [Manager. Don't 
his work in London, and that it might zuaste her. Make i 
be a year or more before he could ac- there are sharks. 
knowledge her openly as his wife to his Author, It ’s all 
rich and proud parents. Jessie Avas rcallzj.] 







The Escape. 

[Manager. Don t 

zuaste her. Make it someiohere u’7.'crc|must preserve his little Hyacinth from 



im 


shame. Now she need never know. 


Author, It's all right, she's dead With a forced smile he bowed Jasper 


rcctlhj.] 


out, placed tbe packet in his safe and 


prostrated with grief; and late that after- j —and she will not trouble you. Give | returned to his desk. 


noon her hat and fringe- 
net were discovered by 
the edge of the waters. 
Eealising at once that 
she must have drowned 
herself in her distress, 
Andrew took an affect- 
ing farewell of her father 
and the sheep, and re- 
turned to London. A 
year later he married a 
distant cousin, and soon 
rose to a condition of 
prosperity. At the time 
our film begins to un- 
wind, he was respected 
by everybody in the City, 
a widower, and the father 
of a beautiful girl of ei ght- 
een, coJled Hyacinth. 







The Abduction, 


But his mysterious 
visitor was not done with 
yet. As soon as the door 
had closed behind him 
Jasper re-entered softly, 
drugged Andrew hastily, 
and took possession again 
of the compromising 
documents. By the time 
Mr. Bellingham had re- 
gained his senses the 
thief was away. A hue- 
and-cry was raised, po- 
lice whistles were blown, 
and Eichard Harrington, 
Mr. Bellingham’s privatr3 
secretary, was smartly 
arrested. 

At the trial things 
looked black against 
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Eichard, He Tvas poor and he 'was 
in love with Hyacinth; the chain of 
evidence was complete. In spite of his 
impassioned protest from the dock, in 
spite of Hyacinth’s dramatic swoon in 
front of the solicitors’ table, the judge 
with great solemnity passed sentence of 
twenty years’ penal servitude. A loud 
“Hear, hear” from the gallery rang 
through the court, and, looking up, Mr. 
Bellingham caught the sardonic eye of 
the mysterious Jasper. 


Eichard had been in prison a month 
before the opportunity for his escape 
occurred. Bor a month he had been 
hewing stone in Portland, black despair 
at his heart. Then, like lightning, he 
saw his chance and took it. The 
warders were oh: -^ard for a moment. 

Hastily lifting his pickaxe ^ 

[Manager. Sorry, but it's a spade 
in the only prison film %ce ’ve yot.] 
Hastily borrowing a spade from a 
comrade who was digging potatoes, he 
struck several of his gaolers down, and, 
dodging the shots of others who hurried 
to the scene, he climbed the prison 
wall and dashed for freedom. 

Beaching Weymouth at nightfall, 


Oo 






Duel at the Mill. 


A desperate struggle ensued. Break- 


leapt on to the next sail and was 
whirled after him. At that moment 
the wind dropped, and the combatants 
were suspc-ncle'l in mid-a’r. 

It was upon this terrible scene that 
iPtichard arrived. Already a crowd was 
collecting ; rr.d, though, at present it 
!did not seem greatly alarmed, feeling 
i convinced that it was only assisting at 
another cinematograph rehearsal, its 
j suspicions might at any moment be 
\ aroused. With a shout be dashed into 
I the mill. Seeing him coming Jasper 
I dropped his revolver and slid down the 
sail into the w'indow. In a moment 
he reappeared at the door of the mill 
with Hyacinth under his arm. “ Stop 
him!” cried Eichard from under- 
neath a sack of hour. It was no 
good. Jasper had leapt with his fair 
burden upon the back of his mustang 
and was gone. . . . 

The usual pursuit followed. 


It was the gala night at the Eoyal 
Circus. Eicardo Harringtoni, the- won- 
derful new acrobat of whom everybody 
was talking, stood high above the 
crowd on his platform. His marvel- 
lous performance on the swinging hori- 


he made his way to the house which ling free for a moment from the vice- zontal bar was about to begin. Eichard 


Hyacinth had taken in order to 'like grip of 

be near him, amd, suitably dis- ^ 

guised, travelled up to London 

with her in the powerful motor \ \ /y j 

which she had kept ready. “At // / 

last, my love, wo are together,” 

he murmured as they neared /' 

Wimbledon. But he had spoken /' 
a moment too soon. An asro- A 
plane swooped down upon them , 
and Hyacinth was snatched from 
his arms and disappeared with 
her captors into the clouds. , 


Eichard’s first act on arriving 
in London was to go to Mr. 


the other, Jasper leapt t Harrington (for it w^as he) was troubled. | 

Since he had entered on his new 
profession — as a disguise from 
\ the police who were still search- 

^ ingforhiin — lie had had a vague 

^ suspicion that the lion-tamer 

A was dogging him. Who %vas 

the lion-tamer I Could it be 

- Z ^7-" \ ^ that moment the band 

f7~r'' struck up and Eichard leapt 

y r hgbtly on to the swinging bar. 

W^ith a movement full of grace 
he let go of the bar and swung 
rc^h on to the opposite platform. 

^ ^ j f 1- J 

An AwKward Moment for Ric ar . mid-air, he realized w'liat was 


Bellingham’s house. Andrew v as out, 'with tlie spring of a panther at one' happening, 
but a note lying on his study carpet, 'of the sails of the windmill as it came, Jasper had let the lion loose! 
^^Meet me at the Old ^Vind^nill j!o- 1 round, and was whirled upwards ; with | It was icaiting for him. 
night fi gave him a clue. On receipt of ' the spring of another panther, Andrew 1 With a gasping cry Eicardo 
this note Andrew had gone ringtoni fainted, 

to the rendezvous, and it ^ % v. 

wasnosurprisetohimwhcn -i 

Jasper stepped out and of- | J berecover 

fered to sell him a packet \ fciousness Eichard 

containing a marriage cer- himself on the b.S.J 

tificate, a photograph of an ‘I ^ ^vhicli was forging 1 

old gentleman ^diFping a ^ f ^ r through the- 

sheep, a peppermint lozenge I— ^ ^Manageh. So! 

with “Jess” on it. and where there are she 

various other documents for '.-w — j -// tj ir^^i 

a thousand pounds. ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 

“You villain,” cried An- M Ins forehead wuh 

drew, “even at the trial 1 ' •- 

suspected you,” and he ''''' ' ' " ' ' -"iT r; I'r*’’ 

ru Jed at him fiercely. The Rescue. said Mr. Bellingha 




The Rescue, 


-the Cidc.na >U‘> 


gasping cry Eicardo Har- 
ringtoni fainted. 


When he recovered con- 
sciousness, Eichard found 
himself on the S.S.Euraezc, 
which was forging her way 
through the — 

[Manager. — Somcicherc 
tchere there arc sharks.] 

— the Indian Ocean. Mr. 
Bellingham was bathing 
Ins forehead with cooling 
drinks, 

“Forgive me, my boy,” 
said Mr. Bellingham, “ for 
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the wrong I did you. It was Jasper i mid-sti earn and rode hastily off to the; and then Jasper, with one blow of his 
who stole the compromising docu- 1 nearest town, where he^ spent the palm, hurled bis adversary over the 
ments. He refuses to give them back ! evening witnessing the first half of precipice. 


unless I let him marry Hvacinth. ; The Merchant of Venice. [IManagee. ^ vii. 

What can I do? ” FI •• 

-Where is she?" asked ^ . made an end of each other 

Eichard. after this the films will show. 

“Hidden away no one ^ — Sometimes Jasper sealed 

knows where. Einfl her, get Bichard in a baTOl and 

back the documents for me, jW Pushed him over Niagara; 

and she is ^ours." sometimes Eichard tied Jas- 

At that moment a terrible —— per to a stake and set light 

cry rang through the ship, ' to him ; sometimes they would 

“ Man overboard ! ” Pushing - faU out of a baUoon 

over Mr. Bellingham and _^====^,, together. But the day of 

running on deck, Eichard saw a ai. a i j k/t » reckoning was at hand, 

that a woman and her baby ■ Another Awkward Moment. [Managee. We’ve only 

w^ere battling for life in the shark- Sj^ilendid J] But in the morning a got the Burning Mouse and the 1913 

infested waters. In an instant he had surprise awaited him. As he was pro- Derby left. 

plunged in and rescued them. As they cesding along the top of a lonely cliff Author. Bight.'] 
w^ere di’agged together up the ship’s be was confronted suddenly by the Ifc is the evening of the 3rd of June, 

side he heard her muimur, “Is little enemy whom he had thought to kill. A cry rends the air suddenly, whistles 


Another Awkward Moment. 

Hid .n But in the morning a | 


infested waters. In an instant he had surprise awaited him. As he was pro- 
plunged in and rescued them. As they cesding along the top of a lonely cliff 
were di’agged together up the ship’s be was confronted suddenly by^ the 


Jasper safe ? " 

“Jasper? ’’ cried Eichard. 

“Yes, called after his daddy.” 

“ Where is daddy now ? ” 
asked Eichard hoarsely. 

“In America.” 

“ Can’t you see the likeness ? ” 
whispered Eichard to Mr. Bel- 
lingham. “It must be. The 
villain is married to another. 
But now I will pursue him and 
get back the papers.” And he 
left the boat at the next port 
and boarded one for America. 


The search through North and 
South America for Jasper was 
protracted. Accompanied some- — 
times by a band of cowboys, 
sometimes by a tribe of Indians, 

I Eichard scoured the continent , 
for his enemy. There were hours when “ Ei( 
he would rest awhile and amuse himself again ! 






Over the Precipice. 


are blowing, there is a rattling 
of horses’ hoofs. “Fire! Five!” 
Eichard, who was passing Soho 
Square at the time, heard the 
cry and dashed into the burn- 
ing house. In a room full of 
smoke he perceived a cowering 
woman. Hyacinth! To pick 
her up was the work of a mo- 
ment, but how shall he save 
her? Stay! The telegraph 
wire ! His training at the Eoyal 
Circus stood him in good stead. 
Treading lightly on the swaying 
wire he carried Hyacinth across 
to the house opposite. 

“ At last, my love,” he 
breathed. 

“ But the papers,” she cried. 
“You must get them, or father 
will not let you marry me.” 


Eichard scoured the continent , * Once more he treads the rock- 

for his enemy. There were hours when “Eichard!” he cried, “escaped ing wire; once more be re-crosses, 
he would rest awhile and amuse himself again!” with the papers on his back. Then 

by watching the antics of the common “ Now, Jasper, I have you.” • the ^ house behind him crumbles to 
mosquito [Manager. Good I] or he "With a triumphant cry they rushed the ground, with the wicked Jasper In 
would lie at full length and gaze at a ^ at each other; a terrible contest ensued; its ruins. v . 

bud bursting into fiower ‘ • viii. 

Exeellnoif n. ^ W/MMMmWMmM. “Excellent.” said Mr.' 


[Manager. Excellent !]. 
Then .he would leap on to 
his steed and pursue the 
trail relentlessly once more. 

One night he was dozing 
by his camp-fire, when he 
w^as awakened roughly by 
strong arms around his neck 
and Jasper’s hot breath in 
his ear. 

“At last!” cried Jasper, 
and, knocking Eichard 
heavily on the head with 
a boot, he picked up his 
unconscious enemy and 
carried him to a tributary 
of the Amazon noted for 
its alligators. Once there 
he tied him to a post in 










-il I 
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Richard Recovers the Letters. 


VIII. 

“Excellent,” said Mr.'^ 
Bellingham at dinner that 
evening. “Not only are 
the papers here, but a full 
confession by Jasper. My 
first wife was drowned all 
the time ; he stole the 
documents from her father. 
Eichard, my boy, when 
the Home Secretary knows 
everything he will give you 
a free pardon. And then you 
can marry my daughter.” 

At these words Hyacinth 
and Eichard were locked in 
a close embrace. On the 
next day they all went to 
the Derby together. 

A. A. M. 
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A MASTERPIECE IN THE MAKING. 

Loed Lansdowne' [Art Dealer, to Mr. Asquits). “ YES, I QUITE SEE TOUR IDEA A EIGUEE 
OF PEACE ; BUT, SINCE YOU INVITE SUGGESTIONS FROM! ME, I SHOULD SAT THAT 
THE ADDITION OP A PEW RECOGNISABLE SYMBOLS, SUCH AS A PAIR OE WINGS, 
OR A DOVE, OE AN OLIVE-BRANCH, MIGHT HELP TO MAKE IT CORRESPOxND MORE 
CLEARLY WITH MY PUBLIC’S NOTION OP THE GODDESS IN QUESTION.” 
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PQQFMPF OF PARI lAMPMT Commons, skipping along in the Budgefe. Before the end of the week,” 

' purity of a Monday morning smock, said Saek, “ I expect we shall meet 
(Exteacted eeom the Diaey op Tobt, M.P.) carrying in his right hand a garlanded him running up and down the Terrace 
Hottse of Commons, Monday, June 29. pitchfork. What the present House, with hand to widely - opened mouth 
— Curious how the Labour Party, who jaded with a succession of Budgets and shouting ** Extry Speshul I ” 
the other day, joining hands with the the persistence of the Ulster question, Tuesday . — Ameey began to think he 


Conservatives, nearly threw the 
Government out, lead the way 
in sartorial fashion. Since Don ’t 
Keie Haedie, home from the 
storied East, presented himself in 
a reach-me-down suit of white 
drill such as is worn aboard ship 
in the Bed Sea, nothing has 
created such sensation as the 
dropping in this afternoon of 
Mr. Hodge, arrayed in a summer 
suit. It was not, as some might 
have expected, the simple gar- 
ment of the elder branch of his 
honourable family. Ho. It was 
not a smock such as Eeank Lock- 
wood pictured Bobby Spencee 
wearing when he made his his- 
toric declaration, “I am not an 
agricultural labourer.” Hodge 
(Gorton Div., Lancs., Lab.), as 
The Times' parliamentary report 
has it, burst upon the attention of 
a crowded House at Question-time 
got up in wondrous garment, 




‘EXTEY SPESHUL! 


had escaped consequences of his 
little mistake. Nearly a week 
has sped since lie called attention 
to indiscretion of Captain Bell- 
ingham, aide-de-eamp to the 
Lord -Lieutenant, who, review- 
ing small body of Nationalist 
volunteers, enjoined them to stand 
fast by cause of Home Eule. 
From ansvrerof Chief Secretary 
it appeared that Member for 
South Birmingham had been 
forestalled by Lord Aberdeen, 
who had called upon the Captain 
for explanation and received suit- 
able apology for the error. 

Irish Members quick to see ' 
opening innocently made for 
them . Having long regarded with 
resentment Lord Londonderry’s 
active patronage of movements 
of Ulster volunteers, have sedu- 
lously sought opportunity of 
bringing it under notice of House. 
Ambry obligingly provided it. 


white in the foundation of colour, but would like to see is the entrance of Unexpected delay in seizing it was due 
relieved from the crude liardness of those twin brethren, Lord Castlerbagh to search for particulars now presented 
Don’t-Keir Hardie’s suit by what and Earl Winterton, walking arm-in- in form of^ question addressed to 
suggested dexterous process of patting arm, arrayed in garb approaching as Premier, citing with dates and places 
and lightly smearing wutli a mustard- nearly as possible that which, thanks six separate occasions when the aiaC’ 
spoon. A Trilby hat crowned and to Mr. Hodge, this afternoon illumin- de-camp to the King had, by ^ his 
accentuated this creation. ated the Legislative Chamber. presence and counsel, sanctioned reviews 

As the vision crossed the Bar Mem- Business done . — Chancellor of Ex- of Ulster volunteers, “ whose avowed 
hers sat silent, gazing upon it with lips chequer announced third edition of object,” as the question put it, “ is, 
slightly parted. Simi- in ^ent of en^tment 


larly, upon a peak in 
Darien, stout Cortez 
stared at the Pacific. 

Silence was broken by 
a burst* of hearty cheer- 
ing, in which the keen 
ear detected a slightly 
discordant note. Whilst 
I\Iembers were frankly 
disposed to applaud the 
boldnessof what I believe 
purveyors of new models 
of female dress call the 
“confection,” whilst they 
were lost in admiration 
of its effect, there was 
a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that they had not 
thought of it themselves, 
and been the first to 
enter the field. 

Thanks to the genius 
of Prank LociiWOOD a 
former House was able 
to realise the figure 





in event of enactment 
of Home Eule Bill, to 
resist by armed force the 
authority of the Crown 
and Parliament, and to 
make the administration 
of the law impossible.” 
What Mr. Devlin, with 
studied politeness, was 
anxious to know was 
“whether there is any 
special reason why in 
this matter the Marquis 
of Londonderry should 
be treated differently 
from Captain Belling- 
ham ? ” 

Premier not to be 
drawn into the contro- 
versy. Duties of aide- 
de-camp to the King, 
unlike those of aide-de- 
camp to Lord -Lieuten- 
ant, are, he said, of 
entirely honorary char- 
acter. In such circum- 


former House was able zml Mobley. “Thanks, I won’t trouble you; I still have a crust left,” ^ circum- j 

to I’ealise the figure [‘*The noble marquis seemed to regard the Government as a shipwrecked he did not think 

presented by the present mariner-I presume a pirate. If I am a pirate he is the last man ^ to whom 

Earl SPENCEii, wh ist I should think of applying for aid. unless the distress was toe 

still with us in the __________ 
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Effeot of the reply designedly 
chilling ; object of question attained by 
publicly submitting it. Amery “ ^Yishes 
be hadn’t spoke.” 

The Premier’s imperturbability stood 
him in even greater stead at later pro- 
' ceedings. On going into Committee of 
! Supply, Hope, of Sheffield moved re- 
i duction of his salary on account of 
I alleged failure to take necessary steps 
’ to maintain high standard of single- 
‘ minded disinterestedness in public ser- 
i vice. Though nominally concerned with 
' the Premier and the public service 
! Hope told a flattering tale which was 
a thinly veiled attack on that meek 
personage the Chancellor of the 
j Exchequer. 

I Archer -Sheb, who followed, was 
, less circuitous in his 
i retrograde march on 
old Marconi quarters. 

Soon had Committee 
in state of . uproar 
vainly combated by 
those champions of 
I order, Winter ton, 

' Arthur Markham and 
^ ’Swift MacNeill. 

! iWiNTERTON, whilst 
; .constitutionally force- 
; ful, w-as irresistibly 
i .irrelevant. Member 
I for Pontefract ventur- 
! ing to offer an obser- 
■ vation, Winterton 
shouted, “Order, 
pigeons I ” 

Of course there were 
no pigeons about. An 
active mind, quick to 
1 seize a point, had 
rf harked back to Dick 
j Turpin Booth’s ride 
j to Yorkshire in a race 
with carrier pigeons. 

Markham denounced Archer- Shee 
for delivering “a low attack that could 
not be answered.” Accusation sum- 
marised by other Members with yell of 
“ Coward I ” 

As for Swift MacNeill, Archer- 
Shee presuming to rise simultaneously 
with one of his many upgettings, he 
turned upon him and roared, “ Sit 
down, Sir I ” Gallant Major so terrified 
that he incontinently fell back in his 
seat. 

To general discussion Members from 
various quarters of House contributed 
the observations, “ Dirty lies 1 ” 
“Coward I ” “ Caddish I ” “ Unspeak- 
ably low 1 ” “ Shut up ! ” Only for 
coolness, courage and prompt decision 
of Whitley in the Chair discreditable 
scene would have worthily taken its 
place among others that smirch pages 
of Parliamentary record. Having oc- 
cupied two hours of time assumed to 


be valuable it died out from sheer 
exhaustion. On division what was 
avowedly vote of censure on Premier 
negatived by majority of 152. 

B^isiness done, — Summer storm in 
Committee of Supply. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — Second 
night of debate on Amending Bill to 
modify a measure not yet enacted. 
House crowded, evidently weighed down 
by a sense of direct responsibility at 
grave crisis. Le brave Willoughby de 
Broke has no patience with attitude of 
noble lords on Front Opposition Bench. 
Is congenitally prone to take a short 
way with flissenters. Came to the fore 
five years ago, when what Haldane 
called Lloyd George’s first great ' 
Budget (eclipsed by his second) fell 


like a bomb in tlie Parliamentary 
arena. Whilst elder peers were disposed 
to temporise in view of constitutional 
difficulty, Willoughby had only three 
words to say — “Throw; it out!” — 
Milner adding a fearless remark about 
the consequences whose emphasis has 
been excelled only by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in Pygma lion. So the Budget 
was shattered on the rock of the House 
of Lords, and in swift reprisal \vith it 
went the supremacy of that ancient 
institution. 

Less effectual in his resistance to the 
Parliament Act which promptly fol- 
lowed, De Broke is insistent upon treat- 
ing the Amending Bill as the Budget 
of 1909 was treated. Has moved its 
rejection and, in spite of IIalshury. 
threatens -to go to a division 

Meanwhile Lansdowne, in woighcy 
speech w^orthy great occasion, an- 
nounces intention of voting for Second 
Beading of Bill, with intent to amend 


it in Committee. Originally planned 
that division should be taken to-night. 
So many peers have something to say 
that it is postponed till Monday. 

Business done. — Debate on Amending 
(Home Rule) Bill continued. 


THE NEW PROFESSIONAL HUMILITY. 

[“ I have always held a decided opinion that 
the less people trouble themselves about litera- 
ture the better for them.” — M. ViEnuE Loti 
[vide Daily Chronicle.'')'] 

Sir Thomas Liftok. Ho-w can a tea- 
drinking people hope to lift the Cup? 
Tannin is a poison fatal to the true 
sportsman. 

The CHANCDLLon of the Ex- 
chequer. The interest taken in politics 
diverts attention from 
everything that really 
matters. 

The Poet Laur- 
eate. Poetry is not 
only a drug on the 
market, it is a drug 
that narcotises and 
debilitates all true man- 
hood. 

Mr. Eustace II. 
Miles. Vegetarianism 
is fit only for pigs. 
The noble king of the 
forest is a moab-oator. 
Lord lloBERTS. Tlie 
military bias is the only 
obstacle to peace. 

Mme. Clara Butt. 
The human voice was 
given us for fish-hawk- 
ing and encouraging 
football-players, not for 
singing. 

Sir II. Beerbohm 
Tree. I cannot think 
why anyone goes to the theatre. It 
bores me horribly. 

ilir. II. Cr. WeXjLS. Tlio past alone 
possesses interest for intelligent men. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Orthodoxy, 
it has been said, is my doxy; heterodoxy 
is other people’s doxy ; but paradoxy is 
the devil’s doxy. 

Sir E. Elgar. Music? How can 
any serious man fiddle while Romo is 
burning ? 

Sir E. J. Pointer. Tbo Royal 
Academy is crushing the life out of 
English Art. The country’.s only hope 
is in Cubism. 

Signor Marinetti. ' Your Royal 
Academy is the true Tomplo of Art. 
I never cross its tfireshold witlioub 
first removing nay sandals. 


A Becord Cast. 

“AS lb. 15 025. chub has boon taken at 
Abingdon by Mr. A. Owen near Honley.” 

Piclil. 



THE “FRESH AIR FUND”: AN APPRECIATION. 

“There, now, ain’t that a treat, Billy? There ain’t no country in 
THE world I LIKE SO MUCH AS ENGLAND.” 
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THE JESTING OF JANE. 

{In tvhicJi it is explained how competent I am to heep the 
servants in their places even when their mistress is 
aicay.) 

I LIKE a good practical joke ; as the garland adorning 

The hair of a maiden it shines, as the balm that is shed 

On the brain of a wandering minstrel; it comes without 
warning, 

Transmuting to gold an existence that once was as lead. 
It glads, it rejoices the soul ; recollecting it after 
One well-nigh explodes; but 1 say there are seasons 
for laughter, 

And, like other great men, I am not at my best in the 
morning 

When just out of bed. 

So it was that last week, when t-he pitiless glare of Apollo 

Was toasting the lawn till it looked like a segment of mat. 

When I came to my breakfast at length from a lingering 
wallow 

In a bath that professed to be cold — as I moodily sat 
And observed how the heat on the pavements was 
momently doubling. 

And hated the coffee for looking so brown and so 
bubbling, 

And hated my paper, which seemed to expect me to follow 
A prize-fight (my hat !) — 

When I heard a great noise as though heaven was breaking 
asunder, 

And “ Thanks be to glory,'’ said I, ** for this merciful dole ; 

The rain 1 the beneficent rain ! Will it lighten, I wonder ? 

I need not pack up, after all, for my cruise to the Pole;” 


And^ my spirits revived and my appetite seemed to 
awaken, 

And I said so to Jane as she brought in the kidneys 
and bacon ; 

I was vexed when she answered me pertly, “Why, that 
isn’t thunder ; 

We ’re taking in coal 1 ” 

I say there are limits. The girl may be decent and sunny, 
Industrious, sober and what not ; I don’t care a bit ; 

But she hasn’t a right on a day such as that to be funny, 
With the glass at 120, confound her, the chit ! 

I refuse to submit to the whimsical wheeze of a servant 

Just because Araminta ’s away and the weather is 
fervent, 

So I said to her, “ Wench, do you fancy you’re taking my 
money 

For work or for wit? 

“What are parlourmaids coming to now with their insolent 
banter ? 

Command those uproarious ruf&ans to hop it, to treh. 

And fetch me a siphon or two_and the whisky decanter; 
Your notions of humour have left me exhausted and weak ; 

Take the breakfast away; disappointment has van- 
quished my hunger, 

And afterwards go out at once to the nearest fishmonger 

And order two cart-loads of icebergs. Obey me instanter^ 

Or leave in a week.” Evoe. 


“Although weighing over 13 tons, Glendinihng declares that an 
aircraft built from his designs could sail round the world without the 
slightest danger of calamity .’’ — Glasgow Heralch 

Subject for Silly Season — Should Stout Men Boast ? 
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RUBBING IT IN. 

[Tha folloxoing article appears to have 
been intended for a popular Halfpenny 
Daily, but as it has been sent to us 
we feel entitled to print iti] 

TEERIFIC STRUGGLE. 

Me. Lowly defeats 

Me. Goeman Crawl. 

How I Did It. 

By Ferdinani) Lowly. 

Mr. Gorman Crawl’s efforts to avoid 
defeat in his match with me in the 
semi-finals of the Dartmoor and West 
Dorset Championship was, I think, 
the finest exhibition of Lawn Tennis 
that has been seen for many a long 
day, and I congratulate those who 
were so fortunate as to witness the 
game. In the second set particularly, 
Mr. Crawl’s play exhibited a consistent 
accuracy combined with activity of re- 
source and hard hitting which, so far 
as I am aware, has rarely been 
equalled in the history of the pastime. 
He frequently returned drives down 
the side lines and cross volleys which I 
have always regarded as untakable, 
putting me in the position of having 
to repeat those strokes several times 
before I could mak6 the ace. Even in 
the third set, Mr. Crawl certainly did 
not lose heart, as many might have 
done ; in fact he gained vigour to such 
an extent that his play in the last 
games became not merely impetuous, 
but frenijied. Had I not possessed an 
iron nerve, Mr. Gorman Crawl might 
have snatched a game or t^vo ; and I 
feel sorry for my opponent when I recall 
that he only made five points in the 
set, one of whicli was due to a net cord 
stroke, and another to my accidentally 
treading on a ball. The final scores, 
as set forth in the “Stop Press” 
columns of one of the evening papers, 
were as follows : — 

“ Crawl beat Lowly . . 6 — 0. G— 0. 6. — 0,” 
and if the reader reverses the state- 
ment he will know the correct result. 
Mr. Gorman Crawl, after an exhibition 
which stultifies previous conceptions 
of what is possible in the way of offen- 
sive and defensive tactics, and which 
refutes once and for all the leading 
contentions in Mr. Wail’s monumental 
work on the game, was beaten by me 
in three love sets. 

► The game opened by my serving a 

double fault. I then found that T was 
- using my Thursday’s racket instead of 
Tuesday’s. After a brief recess, during 
^ which, as I am informed, Mr. Gorman 
1 Crawl took in his belt one hole, the 
! game proceeded. I served to my oppo- 
i nent's back hand, but, contrary to all 
i rales laid down by Mr. Wail, he un- 
j expectedly returned the ball to my 

back hand. The result was that I 
failed to reach it. It then occurred to 
me that I ought to make sure I had no 
gravel in my shoes. I did this without 
leaving the court. When I had re- 
placed my footwear and was preparing 
to serve again, I saw that Mr. Gorman 
Crawl was lying on the ground, appa- 
rently asleep. He started up, how- 
ever, on the score being called a second 
time, and the game proceeded. 

Noticing that' my opponent was 
standing a long way back, I now made 
a displays of hitting the ball hard and 
then dropped it just over the net. Mr. 
Crawl did not notice what was happen- 
ing till too late, and I not only took 
the ace but had the satisfaction of 
noticing that my opponent was breath- 
ing hard after his fruitless effort to reach 
the ball. I had, so to speak, drawm first 
blood. I repeated the ruse with my 
next service. Mr. Crawl, being now 
on the aleit, reached the ball, but was 
unable to stop himself, and charged into 
the net, and the score was called “ thirty 
all.” A third time I brought off a drop 
serve ; the ball was returned and I then 
tossed it with an undercut stroke to the 
base line. Mr. Crawl ran back, but 
the ball bounding high and with a 
strong break he lost sight of it, and 
after some intricate manoeuvres, in 
which he had the advantage of advice 
from the crowd, it eventually fell on 
his head, and I scored the ace. 1 had 
now onlyTjO make one point to reach 
the game, and I effected this by a high- 
kicking service that left my opponent 
petrified. 

During tlie set Mr. Crawl gradually 
got into his game, and, thanks to a 
strong instinct of self-preservation, ho 
succeeded in returning, when up at the 
net, many of my drives at his chest 
and head which I had thought were 
sure of their mark. His play in the 
last rally, when the score stood at 
“5 games to 0 and 40 love” in my 
favour, called fortli loud applause, and 
I had to do all I knew to prevent him 
winning an ace which might have re- 
sulted in his eventually capturing the 
game. 

At this point an incident occurred 
which has been variously reported. The 
facts are that, before embarking on the 
second set, Mr. Gorman Crawl peti- 
tioned the referee that I should be 
required to remove my tie. Tlie tie 
referred to is my well-known tennis 
tie. It is a Mascot, as I associate all 
my successes on the court during the 
past four years with this tie. It is a 
large scarlet bow with vivid green and 
white spots the size of halfpenny pieces, 
arranged astigmatically. Mr. Crawl 
said the cravat held his eye and put 
him oft‘ iiis game, and complained that 

there were so many spots in front of 
him that he did not know which was 
the ball. I am glad to be able to add 
the testimony of such a first string 
man as Mr. Gorman Crawd to the 
merits of the “ Lowly Patent Tennis 
Tie” (Eegistered No. 273125/1911, 
price 2s. 9d., of all Gunsmiths and 
Sports Outfitters). I explained to the 
referee that the tie was a w^ell-known 
patent and that, if he ruled it out and 
disqualified the tie, a promising industry 
would be irretrievably ruined. The 
referee naturally declined to take such 
a responsibility and ordered the game 
to proceed, and we took our places on 
the course. When, however, I faced 
Mr. Crawl I found that he had pulled 
down the sleeve of his shirt over his 
hand and buttoned it round the handle 
of his racket. The effect was most 
disconcerting, for the racket appeared 
to be part of his body — as if, in fact, 
he had two elbow joints, and tlie face 
of the bat was the palm of his hand. 
Moreover it was impossible to antici- 
pate the direction of his shots. When 
forty love had been scored against mo 

I appealed to the reforee. The result 
of that interview was that M. Gorman 
Crawl courteously unbuttoned his 
sleeve, and I wdtli equal courtesy re- 
moved my tie. Tho episode was greeted 
with loud applause, and for my part I 
felt ampl} repaid for tho sacrifice I had 
made by tho gain in popularity. 

I have already I'cferred to tho 
strenuous character of Mr. Gorman 
Crawl's efforts in this sot. Tho follow- 
ing is tho rally for tho third aco in tho 
fifth game, given in the notation in- 
vented by Mr. Wail, though not yet 
generally adopted. Tho diagram will 
be found in tho third volume of Mr. 
Wail's book, IIoiv to be always right. 

Crawl. Lowly. 

1. RS to SL2. 1. BIU to LKf). 

2. LFatoRT4. 2. KL toLKd. 

8. riC4to LK5. (Ch.) 4. K X U. 

5. P X K. 5. B X Ih 

G. Resigns. 

At tho conclusion of tlie match I 
shook hands with Mr. Gorman Crawl 
across the net boforo he could leave 
the court, and loudly congratulated 
him on his brilliant struggle. I now 
have to meet Mr. “IJ. IL Beoto” in 
tho final round, and if succossful my 
match for tho Championship with Mr. 
“Y. E. U. Sadd" will bo played, 
weather permitting, on Tuesday at 

3 o'clock, and should bo well worth 
seeing. 

Notes. 

Mr. Gasp has exchanged the cheese 
scoop, which is identified witli the 
championship of South Kutlandshiro, 
for a fisli- slice. 

Mr. Blosliclick, who lately won the 




Tvdvt^ {suddenly d^joecLviiiy at v'lvcvside cavt^itici ^avty)* 


‘ Beg yeb paedo^t, Guv’koe, but could yee lend me a bathin^ suit?^ 


South-West Devon Singles Champion- 
ship at Sidmouth, is not a native of 
Antananarivo, as has been stated, but 
is, wo are informed, of Zulu origin. 

We regret to report that Mr. Wail 
met with an unfortunate accident at 
Broadstairs ten days ago. As a spec- 
tator at the annual Lawn Tennis Tour- 
nament he was demonstrating to a 
group of exports the methods which 
Mr. Wilding ought properly to employ 
in mahing his lifting forehand drive, 
when he struck himself a violent blow 
on the head, partly severing the right 
ear. This is the second time Mr. Wail i 
has met with tho accident, but we| 
are glad to hear that he is making a 
satisfactory recovery. 

“Cigarette Makers (Female), round and 
flat.”— -ytdri. in “ Daily Chronicle.^’ 

Who makes round cigarettes (or flat) 
should herself be round (or flat) re- 
spectively. 

“Wanted. — Anything old to do with the 
Church or Church Services ; preference given 
to examples with dates or inscriptions.” 

Advt. in “ The Challenge, 

We were just going to offer our Vicar, 
but he has no inscription on him. 


PLATITUDES: THE MEW CAME. 

It is based on “Bromides’^ and any 
one can play it. The least educated 
has a chance of winning and an Oxford 
degree is no bar to success — quite the 
reverse, in fact ; indeed I have known 

dons ... , 

This is how it is played. Two people 
are seated in easy-chairs, for it has been 
found that you cannot be too comfort- 
able for this game; any discomfort is 
apt to excite the mind, to disturb the 
grey matter, to interfere with that 
complete repose which is so essential a 
feature of the contest. These two are 
the players. They indulge in small 
talk and the smaller talker wins. The 
object of each player is to make such 
inanely conventional remarks that his 
opponent is reduced to silence. ^ Dor 
example you are sitting next to a bishop, 
and it falls to you to start the conver- 
sation. Of course you don’t say any- 
thing like “ Plow sad about this Kikuyu 
business.” No, you open like this. 
“Are you fond of dancing?” you say. 
The bishop will reply coldly, “It is 
many years since I danced. You sigh 
and murmur, “Ah! the dear old days I ” 


I cannot imagine wdiat bis lordship 
will say next. ^ • 

Of course the conversation in Plati- 
tudes must be connected and coherent. 
There is no use repeating “Wollah 
wollah, gollah gollah, Asquith must 
go, We want eight,” or things of that 
sort. And you must not make mere 
blank statements like “The number of 
cigars annually imported into the 
TJ.S.A. is 26,714,811,” unless they can 
be introduced deftly into the conver- 
sation. 

You must imagine yourself paying a 
call in a London drawing-room, and 
you must say nothing that would not 
be possible and indeed suitable in that 
milieu. To attempt to arouse any 
interest or show any intelligence is 
wrong, but then neither must you betmy 
any sign of actual imbecility. Anything 
that approaches gibbering cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

The players speak in turn and quo- 
tations are not allo^ved (at least not 
from living writers). The question as 
to whose talk is the smaller of the two 
, is so much a matter of taste that the 
game can only be decided by an umpire 
’ or by the votes of the spectators. But 
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there is seldom mnch doubt. It is not 
uncommon for one of the players to 
break down and become almost hys- 
terical, and few can hold out long against 
one of the champions. Some people 
allow facial expression and general de- 
meanour to count, but this I do not 
recommend. It gives some an unfair 
advantage, and I have known it lead to 
unpleasantness. 

Perhaps a short sample will give a 
better idea of the game than any 
description. I take one from a little 
tournament in which I competed a few 
days ago. I was highly commended, 
but it was thought I displayed a little 
too much intelligence. This is one of 
the pleasing features of Platitudes; 
when one loses, things like that are 
somehow said, as they are never said, 
for instance, at Bridge. Prom this 
specimen the beginner will learn the 
right style and method. Only by study 
of the best models and by constant 
practice can he attain anything like 
proficiency. ^ 

He, What a world we live in, do we 
not ? (This is a very common opening.) 
She. Yes, to be sure. Dear, dear ! 
He. The age is so complex, so full of 
rush and hurry. Everyone is running 
after money, are they not ? 

She, They are not. I mean they are. 
He (heaving a sigh). How sad it is ! 
She {in a tone of gentle correction). 
It is deplorable. Did you read Mr. 
Goldstein’s speech the other day? I 
thought it so sweet ! He said that the 
possession of wealth entailed great 
responsibilities. 

He. How like him! (After a patise) 
And how true 1 Yes, things are in a bad 
way. 

She. How one deplores these strikes. 
He (sternly). They ought to be shot. 
She. Too dreadful. I think it is so 
terrible when quite nice people are 
positively inconvenienced. It makes 
one think of the Prench Devolution. 

He. Ah! Yes, thePrench Devolution. 
Well, well, the good old days are gone. 
She. Yes, they have quite gone. 

He (sighing heavily). Dear, dear, 
dear, dear! May I have some tea- 
cake? 

She. Oh do ! but I ’m afraid they h*e 
cold. 

He. I like them cold. I think they 
are so much cooler then. 

She. They are a shade less warm. 

\There was a short interval here %ohen 
the supporters of each party gathered 
round and gave advice and encour- 
agement. The lady seemed as fresh 
as a fiddle, hut the man teas very 
exhausted and had to have a spirituous 
sti?nulant. After a quarter-of-an- 
hour'sioiterval the game %oas resumed. 
She. Look at the fashionable ladies 


and their dogs ! The sums they lavish 
on them ! 

He. Oh, it’s disgraceful. The Gov- 
ernment ought to do something. 

She. I call it wicked. 

He (much struck loith this). You are 
quite right. 

She. But mind you, I’m fond of 
animals myself. 

He. Oh, so am I. I dote on dogs. 
':fou know, I call the horse a noble 
animal — that ’s what I call the liorse. 

She (after a pause). I call the camel 
tPe shipfS^f the desert. 

He. Ah, very witty, very clever. 
I see you have a sense of liumour. 
“ Ship of the desert ” — that’s good. 

She. Yes, I don’t know what I should 
have done without my sense of humour. 

He (sharply). No more do I. 

She (confidentially). You know, I 
think dogs should bo treated as dogs. 
They should be kept in their proper 
places. I like them best in the country, 
you know. Don’t you ? 

He. Yes. I think the country is the 
place for all animals. One sees so 
many there — at least in some places. 

She. I am so fond of the country. 
It is so restful. The old oaks and tlie 
buttercups and the village rector and 
the dear cows. I don’t know what we 
should do without them. 

He. That’s what I say. Where 
would England be without the country? 

She. Ah, yes. “Par from the mad- 
ding crowd,” as the poet says. 

He. Yes. What a great poet Milton 
is, to be sure. 

She. Oh, delightful ! And don’t you 
like Miss Wheeler Wilcox? 

He. Of course — ripping, yes, of course. 
Her poems of pleasure — her poems of 
passion, her — well, in fact, all her poems. 

She. Quite. 

At this point the man liroke down 
altogether and began to gibber. But 
he recovered in time to see the 
prize unanimously voted to the lady. 
This consisted of a volume of Mr. — 
but perhaps I had better not mention 
names; it might be liable to miscon- 
struction. I hope I have said enough 
to show what a fascinating and de- 
lightful game it is. No appliances are 
required (as with dominoes), except 
one’s own nimble brain ; and I think 
Platitudes will soon sweep the country. 
Signs are not wanting that Clumps 
and Dumb Crambo are already becoming 
back numbers in the best circles. 


“ The military dirigible Koerfeing made the 
wound in the leg of Baron de Rothschild. It 
was found to have flattened itself against tho 
bone .” — Egyptian Mail. 

“The Koerting; so it is,” said tbe 
Baron, when shown the X-ray photo- 
graph of his calf. 


TOUDS IN PACT AND PANCY. 

Tell me not of Western Islands 
Or some bonnie loch or ben 
Of those hustled haunts, the High- 
lands ; 

I ’m not going there again. 

Cease from cackling so cocksurely 
Of some heavenly woodland dell 
Where the pipes of Pan blow purely ; 
I have sampled these as well. 

Do not harp upon your hollow 
Talcs of Sornewliere-by-the-Sea 
Patronised by Ph. Apollo ; 

’Tisn’t good enough for me. 

No, nor urge me, friend, to hasten 
To your “ cloudless alien climes,” 
Hungering for my Pleece like Jason — 
I ’ve been fleeced there many times. 

No, not one of your romances 
Can, I say, provide a lure; 

Not one spot on earth’s expanses 
Per my ailment find a cure. 

Others may enjoy each jolly day 
Somowhero with their liard-carncd 
pelf ; 

But, for mo, I want a holiday 
Prom my super-silly self. 


The Nut. 

Prom a story mM^mse^/s Magazine: 

“My father was a clorgytuan in a c()ll('go 
community ; and that cxplaijis luy homo in a 
iiutshcl].”* 

It doesn’t. Tho father should have 
boon a vegetariau in a (Jlavdcn City 
community. 

“Captain Koald Amundson lias <iualili(j<l 
for his pilot’s ccrtiflcatc at the military camp 
near Christiania, An oHiccr of tho J^’lying 
Corps lirst took him for a pi\-liminary flight 
roixnd tho course, showing him what tests 
wero required. Suddenly the elevator broke 
and tho aeroplane fell nose downwards to the 
ground 40 foot below. Captain Amundsen 
escaped unhurt .”— Wales Echo. . 

So he got through the first tost all riglit. 


“SMAl.L BUlUtKy BCOHK. 

OiNi.Y Hayks and Hitch BiUNU at 
Nohthampton.” 

Westminster Ga&ettc. 

Surrey should have been at home, 
where Hayes and Hitch would have 
found an excellent third in Old Sol, 
who shone at his best. 


“ Clacton. — A Lady would Iki glad to hear 
of anyone wishing to Join House-Party froiif 
August a 4th to September lOth. ^linuto from 
sca and ten golf links,” — Adet. in Times.'* ■ 

Personally wo find that, at our usual 
rate of divot-removing, live golf-links 
will last us a month. Ten is an un- 
necessary extravagance. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

I THINK I should have detected what was the primary 
trouble with A Lad of Kent (Macmillan) if IMr. Herbert 
Harrison had given me any opportunity of studying Lord 
Ilaresfield at closer quarters. Upon the material vouch- 
safed it was impossible to spot in him the villain of the 
piece ; 1 was only allowed to meet him at two brief inter- 
views, throughout which he was consistently courteous and 
kind, with nothing of the murderer about him. There was,* 
in this connection, not only s7q)pressio veri, but even some 
stcggesiio falsi; at any rate 1 still have great difficulty in 
believing that a man so obviously intelligent and diplomatic 
could have initiated schemes so unnecessarily elaborate and 
entirely incompetent for the mere removal of an unknown 
and fatherless village youth. I make these observations 
only as in duty bound ; for myself, I didn’t care twopence 
who was trying to get rid of Phillip, or wliy. Provided 
they didn’t succeed, 1 was content to leave them at it and 
enjoy the fascinating picture of life in a sea-coast village 
in the good old days when everybody was busy either in 
i preventing or assisting the “free tirade;” when a press- 
gang might come along at any moment and steal a man or 
two without so much as by your leave, and, generally 
speaking, things moved. Mr. Harrison has a delightful 
style, a perfect sympathy with the times of which he writes, 
and no small gift of characterization. Frankly, I don’t 
believe he attaches any more importance to his plot than I 
do, for be is quite content to leave it to itself for several 
chapters on end. 

The Double House (Stanley Paul) began attractively 
with a retired Indian colonel who had a mysterious sorrow 


and wished to betake himself to some quiet English hamlet 
“ where echoes from his past might never penetrate.” Of 
course this could hardly be called wise of the Colonel; the 
slightest knowledge of quiet English neighbourhoods in 
fiction or the drama might have assured him that towards 
the end of Act I. somebody was simply bound to turn up 
who knew all. However, he rented one half of a divided 
old manor house, and, even when informed that the other 
half was inhabited by a widow of quiet habits, he apparently 
did not share my own instant certainty that there were 
coincidences ahead. As a matter of fact E. Everett-Gbeen, 
the author, bad so arranged matters that tiiis lady was the 
sister-in-law of a wicked murderer, for whose crime the ; 
gallant Colonel had himself been tried. So much for his 
past ; but as a matter of fact that of the lady was ever so 
much more sinister. She had, it appeared, married a gentle- 
man called Paul Bnderby, only to learn after the ceremony 
that her husband had a twin-brother Saul, who must have 
been the twinniest twin that ever breathed, since at no 
moment could any living soul tell the two apart. I won’t 
harrow you with details, but the confusion was such that, 
even after the unlamented decease of Paul, poor bewildered 
Mrs. Eiiderhy was by no means sure that she wasn’t only 
a bereaved sister-in-law. Her sad plight reminded me of 
nothing so much as that of the lady in Engaged who en- 
treated to have three questions answered : “ Am I a widow, 
and if so how came I to be a widow, and whose widow 
came I to be? ” The great difference between the two cases 
ig that this of Mrs. Enderby is meant to be taken with 
solemnity — a task that I regret to add was too heavy for 
me. I am only sorry that so charming a title as The 
Double House has been so sadly wasted. 

If a wicked male novelist had dared to write Jacynth 
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(Constable) I tremble to imagine the things that certain I If you can run the story through, 

fair critics would have said about him. But since a woman ■ By aid of portraits when you need it, 

is the creator, and one, moreover, with the well- won repu- 1 And not be half convinced it 's trao,^ 

tation of Miss Stella Callaghan, what is there to say? You simply don't deserve to read it. 

After all she must know. As a portrait of futilit}^ Jacynth ^ ; 

is the most mercilessly realistic thing that I have met for There is nothing wrong with^ Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ 
sometime. Pretty, brainless, egotistical, utterly unable ever latest collection of short stories. The Judge* s Chair 
to understand even the least of the men who loved her — this (Mubray), but there is something vigorously ^to protest 
was Jacynth, The picture is so unsparing that (though against upon the wrapper that covers them. For there I 
I am not calling the book a masterpiece or free from dull found an uncompromising statement to the effect that these 
moments) the very completeness of the dreadful thing stories “bring to a conclusion the author’s Dartmoor work,” 
fascinates you unwillingly. Jacynth was the typical pro- and no sooner had I read, it than my heart sank into my 
duct of a seaside town, where she was adored by tw'O men — heels. Solemnly I plead with him to reconsider this decision, 
a young squire and a famous novelist. I was just a little for if he does not his innumerable admirers will be deprived 
bored by her beginnings, especially when she spi'ained her of something almost as annual and quite as enjoyable as 
ankle — a gambit I had imagined d6mod6 even with the Christmas. If he wants a holiday let him have one by all 
most provincial of heroines. However, Jacynth married means, though personally I was not pleased when he left 
the novelist, and after the honeymoon settled down to a Dartmoor for Italy. But let it be only a holiday, a break 
steady course of fatuousness and general interference with in his real business. As for the book, I advise everyone 
his work which presently reduced the poor man to who can appreciate dry humour and quaint philosophy to 
exasperation, and finally constrained him to pack her off sit behind The Judge* $ Chair, “The Twm Farmers” is 
on a prolonged visit to . . in its way a masterpiece, 


the seaside home of her 
maidenhood. After that 7-' 7717^’" 

went from worse ^ . 

to worst; too prepos- '---.^^.-^.7 

terous a fool even to be - ' • 

greatly moved when she ' . ' - - 

brought tragedy into the | , 

lives of those who came | 
under her malign infiu- 1 ^ - a ' 
ence. **1 will not follow | ^ 
her vicissitudes in detail. | 

Throughout the book the j 

most sinister thing in; 

her story was to me thel 

fact that a woman had ' ?'■ ''7- 

written it. Moreover I ; J 

have a lurking sus- 1 ' 

picion that the portrait 

is no imaginary one, This pictuee illustbati 
between EIVAL seaside RE! 
Pei haps this is a Wobblethoepe 

tribute to Miss Oal- qp Little Blinkington. 

laghan’s skill; it cer 

tainly is meant to be a compliment to her courage. 




constrained him to pack her off sit behind The Judge’s Chair, “The Tw'O Farmers” is 

: in its way a masterpiece, 

grim and very real, and 

7 . — ^ of ^ the whole 

7 ' collection that Mr. 

' - ""V ^ r ’ Philli^otts has written 

- " of Dartmoor until he is 

tired of it or it of him. 

7 ' ''''' has made a nich^o^^f^^^ 

^ -r.. a book, ■written by the 

Bov. n. B. Pklu^m, and 

••• publi8bodbyMACMIXJ.AN, 

Uich is at least twenty 

This pictuee illustbates the deadly stbugglk which goes on daily as absorbin£^ and 

BETWEEN EIVAL SEASIDE RESORTS. It REPRESENTS A PARTY OE HIUKLINGS IN jxnv nOV'cl Tt 

THE PAY OF WOBBLETHORPE-ON-SeA ENGAGED IN RUNNING UP THE R.UNPALL HJg /“v ^ 

OP Little Blinkington. is called The Iraimng 








1 We often longed to come upon 
Some giant spoor and dog the track till 
I ran to earth a mastodon, 

A dinosaur, a pterodactyl ; 

But I supposed my natal date — 

However distantly I view it — 

Was several thousand years too late 
To give me any chance to do it. 

And yet Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Has found a man who ’s penetrated 
Through bush and swamp on virgin soil 
And seen the things I ’ve indicated, 
Creatures with names that clog your pen- 
Dimorphodon and plesiosaurus — 

And carried home a specimen 
To silence any doubting chorus. 

In The Lost World the tale is told 
(Smith, Elder do it cheap) in diction 
So circumstantial that its hold 
Is more than that of common fiction ; 

* New Edition, with illustrations. 


RKPBEbENTa A PABTX OF lUlUflLJNGH IN It 

dOAUKD m EUNNIKO ui> 1118 luiwwLi. ?'°ving as My novol. Ifc 

is called The Iraimng 

^ qJ Working Boy, 1 

daresay you may have mot with other volumes on some- 
thing like the same theme before, and may suppose you 
know all about camps and evening schools and l)lind-alloy 
employment and the rest of it. But I am pretty well sure 
that you have read nothing more practical and luamin 
on the questions of boydom. It is, indeo:!, the huiiuiriity, 
sympathetic and more than half humorous, of Mr. Pelham's 
attitude that gives his book its appeal and incidentally, 
I fancy, explains his success with the object of it. His 
little volume is a plea for personal rather than pecuniary 
help, and is directed more especially to Midlamlcrs, since 
its chief concern is with the boy population of Birniinghum. 
I can only wish for it the largest possible number of 
readers in tbo shires and olsowhoro, since to read it is 
inevitably to be moved to active sympathy. 


“The acleution of a player for the leading role, that of Balias 
Athene, the beautiful goddess of Greek mythology, was .successfully 
accomplished when Miss Gonoviovo Clark, the pretty and vivacious 
daughter of Speaker Clark, consented to take the part. Those who 
know Miss Clark and Greek mythology will realise at onco tluit there 
will bo a natural aflinity between the player and the character.” 

)YaHhington {D, 0,) Pont. 

Wo never actually met^ Pallas Athene, but have always 
heard of her as being neither very pretty nor vivacious. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Two men carrying bombs were ar- 
rested last week on the outskirts* of 
Paris, and are suspected of a plot 
against the French President. They 
alleged that the bombs were made 
for the Tsar or Eussia, but the Tsar 
denies that he gave the commission. 

The town of Criccieth, it is reported, 
has decided to give up gas in favour of 
electricity. This, of course, is not 
meant as a slight on its most illustrious 
resident. ,,, ... 

Posted at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
on July 14, 1904, a postcard has just 
been delivered at the Grapes Hotel in 
Gowes. The recipient is said to have 
expressed the opinion that it would 
have been quicker, almost, to have 
telephoned the message. 


shows that in the preceding ten years 
clergymen of the Established Church 
declined from 25,235 to 24,859. “ The 
decrease is accounted for by the lack 
of young men taking orders.” The 
wonder is that such orders were not at 
once snapped up by alert Germans. 

sjc 

Miss Laura Wentw^orth, of Ne- 
braska, known as “ The Big Hat Girl,” 
has, we are told, sailed from New York 
in the hnperator with a hat which 
measures 58 inches in diameter. These 
giant liners are justifying themselves. 

❖ 

We are glad that the Postmaster- 
General has promised a Bill against 
foreign sweeps. Only the other day 
we received a circular headed “ Schim- 
neys Scheaply Schwept.” 

sic 

While we are ready to grant that 


the French Navy is about to try the 
I experiment of enlisting black sailors. 

; We should say that they will be found 
' to make the most admirable stokers, 

I not showing the dirt like the white 
men. 

Describing a recent visit of a party 
of Congressmen and State officials to 
one of the teetotal battleships of the 
American Navy, a contemporary says, 

^ “ The distinguisiied guests took water 
wuth what gi-ace they could.” Evidently 
they thought it scarcely worth saying 
^race for. ... 

The statement made last week in the 
course of a certain trial that **as a man 
grows older he becomes riper ” has had 
a curious sequel. Orders are pouring 
in from the Cannibal Isles for consign- 
ments of centenarians. 


Miss Nina Boyle, of the 
Women's Freedom League, 
has sent to the papers a list 
of ladies on whom she con- 
siders the King ought to 
bestow honours. Among the 
writers there is one notable 
omission, and Miss Marie 
Corelli is said to be more 
of an anti - Suffragette than 
ever. . 

“NEW THEATRE FOR 
LONDON, 

ALL SEATS IN THE HOUSE TO 
- • BE BOOKED.” 

So the great difficulty has 
been solved at last ! So 
may theatres fail because 
the seats are not taken. 

A movement is on foot to induce Mr. 
Charles Garvice to change the name 
of his play, A Heritage of Hate, as so 
many patrons of melodrama have ex- 
perienced difficulty in pronouncing the 
title as it stands at present. 



One advantage about these absolutely remote country cot- 
tages IS THAT YOU CAN WEAR OUT SOME OF THE COSTUMES IN WHICH 
YOU WENT TO THE FANCY BALLS THIS SEASON. 


In a struggle between a British 
sailor and a German policeman at 
Wilhelmshaven the other day honours 
seem to have been fairly even. The 
policeman, w'ho used his sword, lost 
his head, and the sailor a piece of his 

nOrfO. 

Two men of good position were tried 
last week before the State Court of 
Berlin for refusing to address a police- 
man as “ Mr.” That will surprise no 
one who knows his Prussia. It is the 
sequel which takes our breath away. 
The two men were acquitted! 

Volume 10 of the Census of 1911 


it is not always easy to find the apt 
quotation, we cannot ,help thinking 
that The Daily Telegra’ph would have 
caused less offence if it had published 
the following paragraph without any 
tag at all : — 

The Mayor and Mayoress of Kensington, 
Alderman and Mrs. W. H. Davison, held a 
reception at the Kensington Town Hall last 
evening, their guests numbering between 400 
and 500. 

Oh, how peaceful is their sleep, 

They who “Keating’s ” always keep. 

“ Cheerful Company at all the Caf6s. 
Soup to Cheese 1/-,” announces an adver- 
tisement ixi The Manchester Guardian. 
We have heard of lively cheese before, 
but the chatty soup must be something 
of a novelty. 

“ Strawberries are going out,” reports 
The Evening Netvs. We are in a 
position to confirm this statement. 
We met one out the other evening. 

According to La France Militaire 


THE PEOFESSIONAL 
ATTITEDE. 

(The modern girl, accordmg 
io a daily ^ai^er, is not to 
he non hy love-making. 
She prefers a cheerful and 
amusing companion) 

Dear, of old I swore devotion 
In the manner knights em- 
ployed, 

Wrote epistles with emotion 
(Which 1 trust have been 
destroyed) ; 

Now at last, a practised lover, 
Boasting conquests not a 
few, 

I am told to put a cover 
On my sentiments for you. 

Cupid’s chat is out of fashion ; 

Sloppy w’ords are never said ; 
Voices once a-throb with passion 
Shake with merriment instead ; 
Poets qualified to tackle 
Lyric metres when inspired 
Stoop to make the ladies cackle — 
Nothing further is required. 

Doubtless one whose occupation 
Has a dull and solemn trend 
Might enjoys as relaxation, 

Jesting with a female friend ; 

But, corrupted by the money 
That my written humours bring. 
How on earth can I be funny 
For the pleasure of the thing ? 


The Daily Chronicle on the latest 
submarine : — 

“It will also be equipped with a quick- 
firing gun, which disappears when the vessel 
is submerged.” 

This is far the best arrangement; it 
would never do for it to be left fioating 
where any passer-by could pick it up. 


^OL. CXLV‘11. 


D 
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A WARM HALF-HOUR. 

Whatever the papers say, it was 
the hottest afternoon of the year. At 
six-thirty I had just finished dressing 
’ after my third cold bath since lunch, 
when Celia tapped on the door. ^ 

“I want you to do something for 
me,’* she said. “ It ’s a shame to ask 
you on a day like this.” 

‘‘It is rather a shame,” I agreed, 
“but I can always refuse.” 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t. We haven’t 
got any ice, and the Thompsons are 
coming to dinner. Do you think you 
could go and buy three pennyworth ? 
Jane’s busy, and I *m busy, and ” 

“ And I’m busy,” 1 said, opening and, 
shutting a drawer with great rapidity. 

“Just three pennyworth,’* she, 
pleaded. “Nice cool ice. , Think' of 
sliding home on it.’* 

W^l,.^ of^^course- it had to be done. 
I took my hat and staggered put. On 
ail ordinary cool day it is about half- 
a-mile to the fishmonger; to-day it 
was about two iniles-and-a-quarter. I 
arrived exhausted, and with only just 
strength enough to kneel down and 
press my forehead against the large 
block of ice in the middle of th^ shop, 
round which the lobsters*"nestled; ‘; 

“ Here, you mustn’t do that,’* said 
the fishinongex, waving me away.\ . 

I got up, slightly refreshed.^ ' ? . 

“I vw'aht,” I said, “some-^ — ” and 
then a thought occurred to me. 

After all, did fishmongers *se,ll; ice? 
Probably: the large block in fron|^pf me 
was just a trade sign like the coloured 
bottles at the chemist’s. Suppose I 
said to a Fellow of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, I. want some of that- green 
stuff in the.^windo>^’*, he would only 
laugh. The^^ tactful thing , to dp would 
be to buy a pint or twp^of;* laudanum 
first, and thin, having established plea- 
sant reKtions, ask him as a friend to 
lend me his green bottle for a bit. 

So I said to the fishmonger,' “ I want 
some — some nice lobsters.” 

“ How many would you like ? ” “ 

“ One,” I .said, 

; We .selected a nice one between us, 
i and he wrapped a piece of Daily Mail 
round it, leaving only the whiskers 
visible, and gave it to me. The' ice 
being now broken — I moan the ice being 
now — well, you see wliat I mean — I 
was now in a position to ask for some 
of his ice. 

“ I wonder if you could let me have 
; a little piece of your ice,” I ventured. 

“How much ice do you want? ”, he 
said promptly. 

“ Sixpenny worth,” I said, not know- 
ing a bit how much it would be, but 
feelirig that . Celia’s threepenny wo;:th 
sounded rather mean. . 

“ Six of ice. Bill,” he shouted to an 
inferior at the back, and Bill tottered 
up with a block about the size of one 
of the lions in Trafalgar Square. He 
wrapped a piece of Daily Neios round 
it and gave it to me. 

“ Is that all? ” asked the fishmonger. 

“ That is all,” I said faintly ; and, 
with Algernon, the overwhiskered crus- 
tacean, firmly clutched in the right 
hand and Stonehenge supported on the 
palm of the left hand, I retired. 

The flat seemed a very long way 
away, but having bought twice as 
much ice as I wanted, and an entirely 
unnecessary lobster, I was not going to 
waste still more money in taxis. Hot 
though it was, 1 would walk. 

- For some miles all went well. 
Then the ice began to drip through 
the paper, and in a little while the 
underneath ';^art of The Daily Neios 
had-di-sappeared altogether. Tucking 
the lobster under my arm I turned the 
block over, so that it rested on anqther 
part of the paper. Soon that had dis- 
solved too. /By the time I had got 
half - way oiir •; Eadical " contemporary 
had been entirely eaten. 

■* Fortunately The Daily Mail remained. 

t’ogeTit I lia4 to disentangle Alger- 
non first^, and"I, had no hand available. 
There was^oiily one thing to do. I put 
the block of ice down bn the pavement, 
unwrapped Jibe lobster, put, the lobsjber 
temporarily' in my^ .pocket, ^^spread ...its 
Daily Mail out nbst to ihe , ice, lifted 
the ice on to the paper; ahd~looked up 
and saw Mrs. Thompson approaching. 

She was the last person I wanted 
at that' moment. In an’jiour and a 
half "she woiild be * dining with* us., 
-Algernon would not be dining with us. 
If Algernon and Mrs.-l^hompson were 
to meet now, would she hot be expect- 
ing him to turn up at eyery course? 
Tliihk of the long-drawh’-out disap- 
pointment for her; not even lobster 
sauce I . . 

There was nO' time to lose. I decided 
to abandon the ice. Leaving it oh the 
pavement I turned round and, walked 
hastily back the way I had come. '*^'' 

' By the time I had .shaken off Mrs. 
Thompson I was almost at ‘the fish- 
monger’s. That decided me. I would 
begin all over again, and would do it 
properly this time. 

. “1 want,” I said boldly, “ three- 
pennyworth of ice.” 

“ Three of. ice, ;Bill,** said the fisli- 
monger, and Bill gave me quite a respec- 
able segment in The Morning Tost. 

,“ And I want a taxi,” I said, and‘ I 
summoned one. 

We drove quickly home. 

As we neared the flat I suddenly 
remJQmbeJ:^d Algernon. I drew him 
out of my pockejj, ,red and undraped. 

This would never do. If the porter 
saw me entering my residence with a 
nice lobster, the news would soon get 
about, and before I knew where I 
was I should have a super-tax form 
sprung on me. I placed the block 
of ice on the seat, took ofi[‘ its Morning 
Post, and wrapped up Algernon. Then 

I sprang -aut, gave the. man a shilling, 
and got into the lift. 

“Bless you,” said Celia, “have you 
got it? How sweet of you!” And she 
took my parcel from me. “ Now we i 

shall be able Wby, what ’s this ? ” | 

I looked at it closely. 

“It ’s-Ait ’s a lobster,” I said. “ Didn’t 
you say lobster?” 

“ I said ice.” 

“Oh,” I said, “oh, I didn’t under- 
stand. I thought you said lobster.” • 

“ You 'can’t put lobster in cider cup,” ; 
said Celia severely. 

Of couifse I quite see that. It was 
rather a silly mistake of mine. How- 
ever, it ’s. pleasant to think that the , 
taxi must' have been nice and cool for 
the next man. ' A. A. M.- 

AT THE TdWEE. 

Upon the old bloKik guns 

Tlie old black VaVen hops ; 

We gave him bits pf buns 

And cakes and acid-drops ; i 

Hp’s wise, and his way’s devout, 

But he croaAvS and he flaps his wings 1 
(And the flood runs out and the ser- 
geants shofit) •' 

■ For the| first and the last of things ; 
He croaks to Bobinsdn, Brown, and 
• J'ones, ■ ' 

The song of the ravens, **Dead Men's 
Bones!" 

For into the lifting dark 

And a drizzle of clearing rain, 

His sire. flapped out of the^Ark j 

And never came back again 

So I always fancy thjat, 
r Ere the frail lost blue showed thin, 
Alone he sat upon'Ar^irat 

To see a new: world in, 

And yelped to the void from a cairn of 
stones 

The song of the ravens, ''Dead Men's. 
Bones!" 

When the last, of mankind lie slain 

On Anuageddon’s field, 

When the last red west lias ta’on 

The last day’s flaming shield, 

Tliere shall sit when the shadows run 
(D’you doubt, good Sirs, d’you doubt ?) 
His last rogue son on an empty gun 1 

To see an old world out ; 

And ho ’ll croak (as to Eobinson, Brown 
and Jones) 

The song of the xwens, “ Dead Men's 
Bones ! ” 









TEMPERING THE WIND; 

OR, The Indemnification of Antonio. 


\In the Census returns for 1911, recently jpuhlisked, 

When buffets from the frowning Tates demoralise, 
And all the spirit yearns for honeyed death ; 

When limply on the harper's brow the laurel lies 
And something in his bosom deeply saith, 

** N. G. I give it up ! Behold ! misshapen is 
The bowler that surmounts my glorious mane ; 

Life is all kicks without the boon of halfpennies ; 

The rates are here again ; " 

'Tis sweet, ’tis very sweet to gaze at Helicon 
And think, “ On me the sacred fire has dropped, 

The lute, at any rate, still hangs, a relic, on 
This diaphragm, although the shirt is popped; ” 

And so it was, I ween, with your position, 

Ausonia’s sunny child, from house to house 
Aye vrandering : still you ranked as a musician, 

The same as Dr. Strauss. 

People were rude to you : they said, “ Be gibbetted 1 ” 
In many a ruthless road your cheek grew wan 
Where hawkers and street-music were prohibited 
And stout policemen urged you to get on ; 

Yot still that stubborn heart, the heart of Cato's 
kin. 

Stayed you, and still the gleam that cannot die, 
Though every now and then an old potato skin 
Did welt you in the eye. 


organ-grinders are no longer counted as musicians,] 

Tattered and soiled, an exile and an alien, . 

Somehow you touched the Cockney nymphs with awe; 
You lit the cold clay statue, like Pygnaalion, 

To blood-red raptures ; you w'ere sib to Shaw ; 
Others might hale the town in cushioned chariots 
To see them dance or daub, to hear them strum ; 
You also had your moments : jigging Harriets 
Joyed in your simian chum'. 

And how shall these things change? Shall childish 
galleries 

That deemed you once Apollo's minister. 

Say, " Garn, old monkey ! ” Shall colossal salaries 
Eeward the Muse and not the dulcimer ? 

Not gleaming eyeballs, not the soul illuminate ? 

Shall old faiths falter and Antonio’s heart 
Sicken the while he churns, and chilly ruminate, 

“ This is no longer Art ” ? 

So be it then. But lest the slight unparalleled 
Shall cause extinction of a breed so stout, 

And scatter to the winds what tags his barrel held 
And doom him to go under and get out ; 

Lest he despair and pine from this new streak of ills. 
Not ranked with virtuosi's shining shapes, 

Let him be classed anew amongst Pithekophils, 

An amateur of Apes. Evoe. 
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PAYMENT IN KIND. 

I ARGUED that one and thi«epence 
.was too much to pay for the delivery 
of a telegram which had only cost six- 
pence itself; I also argued that one 
and threepence was too little for a 
wealthy institution like the G.P.O. 
to worry about, but the messenger 
wouldn’t reduce the price. I had had 
my telegram, said he, and I must pay 
for it. I offered to give him the tele- 
gram back, but he guessed it was only 
1 from Carr and wasn’t having any. It 
was my money he wanted and that, un- 
happily, was some miles away in a bank. 

For reasons best ^ 

known to myself, and 
not too- clearly appre- 
ciated even in that 
quarter, I am always 
full of petty cash at . 

the beginning of the 
month and out of it 
at the end. My wife ^ ^ 
never draws any at 
all, knowing it is much ‘ 

safer where it is, and 
as for Albert, our only i 
son, he takes no in- 
terest in the stuff. It 

When we, in moments jf I 

of self-denial, slip a II ^ 
coin into the slit of 1 \ \ 

his money-box, he is ^ 
merely bored, being as 
yet unable to unlock ^ 
the box and get the ' 
coin out again, owing 
to ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the 
key. I explained all 
this to the telegraph 
boy, but his heart 
didn’t soften ; so, still 
parleying with him 

in the porch, I sent 

the maid to my wife to see what 
she could do to ease the financial 
position. 

The maid returned with a shilling, 
which was my wife’s limit, and this I 
tendered to the boy, explaining to him 
the theory of discount for net cash. 
But he was one of those small and 
obstinate creatures who won’t learn, so 
I sent him round to the back premises 
to get some tea, while I retired to the 
front to do ^me thinking. It was at 
this moment that Albert chose, impru- 
dently, to make an important announce- 
ment from the top of the stairs with 
. regal d to a first tooth, which he had 
lost by extraction the day before but 
had not yet^been able to forget. His 
idea was that he should come down 
and inspect it once more; but I paid 
no heed to this. . His mention of the 
matter suggested, when I came to 


think of it, a solution of my diiB&culty 
with the telegraph boy. 

Later, I asked my wife to step into my 
study and to shut the door behind her. 
*‘This has become a serious matter,” 
said I; “nay, it threatens to be a 
grave scandal. You remember Albert’s 
tooth ? ” 

She did. These things are not easily 
forgotten. “I wish,” I pursued, “to 
interview Albert’s nurse as to it,” and 
I rang the bell sternly. 

“ She hasn’t got it,” said my wife ; 
“we have,’* and she took from the 
mantelpiece a small packet tied up 
with pink ribbon. 


MORE SACRIFICES TO SPEED. 

Thk “[Minim Kid-Fit.” 

I explained that it wasn’t the child’s 
molar but the child’s funds that I was 
concerned with. “You will recollect 
that I compensated him for the loss of 
it with a shilling. It makes it all the 
more poignant that it was my last 
shilling. I put it into his money-box, 
the key of which is accessible to mis- 
creants. That shilling is gone 1 ” 

My wife smiled. “How did you 
find out 7 ” she asked. 

“ I had reason to be looking in the 
box,” I said airily, “ and happened by 
chance to notice that the shilling had 
been stolen.” 

“ You mean,” sai^ she, “ that you 
were proposing to steal it yourself?” 

I disregarded the question. “ I never 
did trust that nurse,” said I, “But to 
steal the treasured capital of a defence- 
less infant ! ” 

“ I am the thief,” said my wife, “ and 


you are the receiver. Whether or not 
the telegraph - boy will be jointly 
charged with us is for the police and 
Albert to decide between them.” 

At this moment the nurse entered 
and asked what we required of her. 
My wife was confused, but not so I. 
I told nurse we required nothing of 
her but much of Albert. Would she 
ask him to step downstairs ? 

We assembled id* the porch, my wife, 
Albert, the nurse, and the telegraph 
boy. 1 took the chair. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “ I 
have a proposal to lay before the meet- 
ing with a view to adjusting the acute 

— crisis. Let me remind 

you of the facts : — The 
gentleman on my 
^ right,” and I indicated 
Albert, wliose at ten - 
^ ^ 'V tion wandered a little, 

recentlypossess- 
^ of a tooth, two 

™ parents; and a god- 

father of the name 
of Can*. The tooth, 
teeth will, had 
jliij' to be removed; the 

rf/ 1) parents, as parents 

may, advanced a shill- 
iog upon it; and the 
godfather, as god- 
. fathers needn’t, tele- 
graphed to say he was 
coming forthwith to 
— - tlie hem in quo. 

Things were so when 
Mr. (I didn’t catch 
your name, Sir,” and 
I turned to tlio telo- 
grapli boy) “threat- 
ened to liquidate us 
unless his debt was 
satisfied . Business 
is, as he very properly 

remarked, business. 

Now for my suggestion : Albert,” and 
1 turned to him again, “ will have the 
telegram, whicli, being from his god- 
father, is rightly his. Ho will, how- 
ever, take it subject to encumbrances, 
of* which, I understand, he has already 
discharged all but threepence. Happily 
his parents , are willing to withdraw 
their first charge on his personal assets, 
and I have much satisfaction, Sir” — 
I bowed to the telegraph boy — “in 
presenting you with the goods, which 
were as recently as yesterday valued 
at no less than a shilling, and in asking 
you to keep the balance as a mark of 
our unshaken affection and esteem.” 

And I handed him Albert’s tooth. 

“Accused, who gave the name of Janet 
Arthur, quoijcd Scott’s ‘ Wha Hae ’ and other 
works . ’ ’ — Lincolnshire Echo . 

Such as the Wha-Haeverley Novels. 




THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

Little Girl. “Please, Mbs. Muephy, Muvvee says, ip it’s PiJrE to-moeeeb, will y-oxt go beggin’ with ’er?’ 


THE “THORNS OE PRAISE” flexible style . . . suitable for a country 

congregation.” 

“HIS PURPLEST SIN.” The Kilmarnock News. . cannot 

By Vernon Blathers (Jack Short, G/-). remember any book which . . . better 
The Weekly Scotsman. “ . . . viva- than this is,” 
cious narrative ...” The Fihvorth Post. “ . . . redundant 

The Strathpeffer Goiirant. “Replete with wit ...” 
with up-to-date‘ sentiment . . . know- The Peebles Advertiser. “Mr, Blathers 

ledge of the beau monde . . . racy, ... go far.” 
but never transcending the bounds of The Worcester Academy. 

decorum.” is to be most heartily congratulated.” 

The Buttevant Despatch. “Passages The N. Wales Dictator. . . . “mas- 
which the author of ‘The Rosary’ might terly delineation of the Smart Set.” 
be proud to have written . . . high “... witty to excess.” 

ideals . . love interest well sustained The Bermondsey Examiner. “Few 
. . . careful punctuation.” books so well worth re- and re-reading.” 

The Nether Wallop Neios. “Mr. The Poi^lar Courier. “A fine novel.” 
Blathers is a benefactor . . . reminds The Sligo Spectator. “ . . . marked 
usof T. P. O’CoNNOE . . . luscious word- ability. . . .” 

painting . . . well-chosen epithets.” The Biitland Observer. “ . . . meri- 
The Machrihamish Mirror. “ Stylish torious . . .” 
writing . . . Mr. Blathers is evidently The Winchester Tribune. “ . . . feast 
a personcb grata in the most recherchd of entertainment. Mr. Blathers’ next 
circles.” should be . . . awaited with impa- 

The Chowbent Eagle. “ Edifying, yet tience.” 
entertaining . . . faithful portraiture, The Isle of Wight Critic. clever 

but . . . not in the least like Zola . . . novel ...” 

undoubtedly readable.” The Cader -Idris AtJienceim. “ . . . 

The Criccieth Sentinel. “ . . . inside psychology . . . humour . . . passion.’^ 
knowledge of Mayfair . . . redolent^ of The Bucklaxu Post. “ . . . emotional 
humanity at its best . . . fluid and depths ...” 


congregation.” 

The Kilmarnock News. “. . . cannot 
remember any book which . . . better 
than this is,” 

The Fihvorth Post. “ . . . redundant 
with wit ...” 

The Peebles Advertiser. “Mr, Blafchers 
... go far.” 

The Worcester Academy. " Mr. Blathers 
is to be most heartily congratulated.” 

The N. Wales Dictator. . . . “mas- 
terly delineation of the Smart Set.” 

The Peak News. “. . . witty to excess.” 

The Bermondsey Examiner. “Few 
books so well worth re- and re-reading.” 

The Poplar Courier. “ A fine novel.” 

TJie Sligo Spectator. “ . . . marked 
ability. . . .” 

The Butland Observer. “ . . . meri- 
torious . . 

The Winchester Tribune. “ . . . feast 
of entertainment. Mr. Blathers’ next 
[should be . . . awaited with impa- 
tience.” 

I The Isle of Wight Critic. “ , . , clever 
novel ...” 

The Cader -Idris Athenceim. “ . . . 
psychology . . . humour . . , passion.’^ 

The Bucklaxo Post. “ . . . emotional 
depths ...” 


I The Sunday Deliverer. “ . . . re- 
! markable book ...” i 

The Simla Gazette. “ . . . verdict . . . 
profoundly enthralling work of fiction.” 

The Geelong Times. “ , . . better 
than , . . Geoege Eliot.” 

The Cork Pall Mall. “ A brilliant 
first effort.” 

The Hackney Examiner. “ . , . well 
written ...” 

The Tooting Express. “ . . . amus- 
ing . . . ” 

The Monthly Cibizeii. “ The characters 
have life and movement.” 


‘ ‘ Before lunch each section held its annual 
meeting in private, and at two o’clock the 
company sat down to a substantial and very 
acceptable repast, which was greatly relished 
by the visitors. After being operated upon by 
a photographer the party split.” 

Ledbury Guardian. 

We were rather afraid they had over- 
done it. 

From a photographic catalogue : — 

“This is a most complete little Projector, 
... It is^ quite self-contained and will 
protect a thirty-inch picture anywhere at a 
moment’s notice.” 

It should be installed at the Royal 
Academy without delay. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Some Outstanding Featuees. 

Park Lane. 

Dearest Daphne, — The outstanding 
features of the season have certainly 
been the Friendship F6te, the Kamt- 
chatl^an Scriptural opera-ballet, “ Noe 
s'emharqua sur VArche^’' and the Cloak ! 

The Friendship Fete, to celebrate our 
not having had any scraps with any 
foreign country for some little time, 
was simply immense. There 'were de- 
scriptive tableaux and groups, and the 
one undertaken by your Blanche — 
swords being turned into ploughshares 
and the figure of Peace standing in the 
middle, with Bellona crouching at her 
feet — was said to be an easy winner. 
I was Peace, of course, in chiffon 
draperies, with , my hair down. 1 
hadn’t the faintest notion what sort 
of thing,, a ploughshare was, but I ’d 
clever people to help me, and so it was 
all right. But oh, my best one! the 
difficulty I had in getting a Bellona! 
They all wanted to bo Peace, and some 
of them were so absolutely horrid about 
it that I couldn’t help telling them 
they were only showing how Jit they 
were to be Bellona ! (I will tell yoit in 
confidence that I believe one of them 
was responsible for sotne of my swords 
and ploughshares falling down with 
ah immensely odious crash just as 
the opening ceremony was going on.) 
Norty was given the group of all 
nations, called, “ All Men are Brothers,” 
and be -said on the whole it was rather' 
a rotten job ; there was a lot of friction,' 
and’ at one time he was afraid things ' 
might get almost to diplomatic lengths; 
however, it all went smoothly at last. 
Still he told me d Vofeille that he was 
glad it wasV-ell over, as two or three 
Friendship F^tes would be enough to 
shake the peace of Europe to its founda- 
tions I 

But nothing matters much while one 
can go and see the wonderful, wonder- 
ful Kamtchatkans in “ No^ s'ernbarque 
sur V Arche ” — a feast of beauty — a riot 
of colour^a^mass of inner meanings. 
.Who am I, dearest, that I should try 
to word-paint it? Being an opera- 
ballet, there are two Noahs, a singing 
one and a dancing one. While that 
glorious Golliookin, the singing Noah, 
is giving the marvellous Flood Music 
in a gallery over the stage, our dear 
. wonderful Ternitenky, the dancing 
Noah, is going into the Ark in a series 
of the most delicious pas seuls. Then 
his dance of Astonishment and Alarm 
as he sees the waters rising — and 
afterwards his dance of Joy and Thank- 
fulness at finding himself quite dry! 
The Pas de Six of Noah’s Sons and 
their Wives! And the ensemble danc- 

ing of the Animals ! My dearest, you 
positively must* and shall leave your 
solitudes and come and see the Kamt- 
chatkans in Scriptural opera - ballet ! 
Only second to Noe is La Femme 
de Lot, with dear Sarkavina, in clouds 
of white, doing a sensational whirling 
dance as she turns into the Pillar, 
while that amazing soprano, Scriema- 
lona, sings the mysterious Salt Music. 
Bishops quite swarm at these perform- 
ances. They say they consider it their 
duty to go, and that they never really 
understood the true character of Noah 
till they saw Ternitenky’s beautiful 
flying leap into the Ark, or quite 
grasped the personality of Lot’s Wife 
before seeing Sarkavina’s Pillar-of-Salt 
dance. 

On Nod and Lot nights it *s correct 
to carry a little darling Old Testament, 
bound in velvet or satin to match 
or contrast with one’s toilette, and 
generally with jewels on the cover; 
and the Old Testament is quite often 
mentioned at dinner just now, people 
pretending they ’ve been reading it, 
and so on. A propos, Mrs. Golding- 
Newman, one of the latest climbers, 
excused herself for being late at dinner 
somewhere the other night by saying, 

“ I was reading Deuteronomy and 
didn’t notice how the time W£j>s going.” 
The Bullyon-Boundermere woman was 
present and, determined to trump her 
rival’s trick, chipped in with, “Oh, 
Mi Deuteronomy charming? But 1 
think of all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment my favourite is In Memoriam ! ” 

The Cloak, my Daphne, which is one 
of the most interesting arrivals in town 
this summer, is, d mon avis, something 
quite more than a garment — it is a 
great big test of all that a woman most 
prides lierself on ! You may see a 
thousand women with cloaks on, but 
how many 'vsull be really wear mg them ! 
As one criticised the cloaks and their 
wearers in the Enclosure at Aswood 
one couldn’t help murmuring with a 
small sigli, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ! ” People who have the cloak 
fastened on in just any xoay, my dear, 
are simply begging the question ; in its 
true inwardness, in its loftiest develop- 
ment, the cloak should bo a separate 
creation, kept in its place only by the 
grace and knack of its wearer. There 
should be character about it, a fascinat- 
ing droop, a sweet crookedness that 
can only happen when it is worn with 
the art that — ^you know the rest. 

Shall I confide to you my little secret, 
dearest? - Would you know why it is 
given to your Blanche to be easily 
best of the few women who do really 
%vear the cloak ? When I ’m ready, ail 
but my cloak, I run away from Yvonne 
down the stairs ; she follows, carrying 

the cloak, and when she ’s beginning to 
overtake me she throws the cloak and 

I catch it on my shoulders. Eesult — 

I ’m the envy and despair of all my 
best beloved enemies ! 

People have been trying to find nev 7 
places to wear their watches. A small 
w^atch on the toe of each shoe (plain 
for day wear, jewelled for the evening) 
had quite a little vogue, though as 
watches they were no good, for no one 
could see the time by them. Then 
little teeny watches on the tips of 
glove-fingers were liked a little. But 
the latest development is that Time is 
demode, and anyone mentioning hours 
and half-hours is stamped as an outside 
person. 

Isn’t this a fragrant idea about our 
not being to blame for anything we do, i 
because it ’s all owing to the colours we 
live with ? Everybody ’s charjned about 
it. Instead of going to laxoyers when 
things run off the rails a little, if one j 
just called in a colour -expert all sorts of 
horrors might be avoided, for he would 
prove that people are like that owing 
to the colours of their curtains and 
upholsteries, and aren’t to blame them- 
selves, poor dears, the very least little ! 
bit! The Thistledown mdnage, for ; 
instance. For ages it ’s been tottery, I 
because Thistledown never understood : 
Fluffy, and Fluffy, poor little thing, i 
seemed to understand everybody except 
Thistledown. We’ve all been so sorry ^ 
for her, for several times he ’s been on ' 
tlie point of dragging things into pub- 
lic. And now it turns out that nothing 
is Fluffy’s fault and that, if she hadn’t 
always had her own, own room done 
in pinky-bluey shades, she might have 
been quite a serious domestic character! 
T. says, if that’s so, she’d better have 
her own, own room done in some other 
colour, but Fluffy says. No, she likes 
pinky-bluey shades, only he must re- 
member, when ho ’s inclined to be hard 
on her, that the pinky-blueys are to 
blame and nob herself, 
i Then there’s old Lady Humguffin, 
easily the most miserly old dear who 
ever wore a transformation (she even 
has a taxi - meter thing in her own 
motors and anyone driving with her 
is expected to pay what it registers!). 
Colour-exports say that if it weren’t 
for the frightfully dull dusty purple in 
which all lior rooms are furnished she 
might part quite freely i 

So there it is, my dear ! People say 
there’s been no such important dis- 
covery since Gallienus — that fearful old 
man, you know, who said something 
moved when everyone else said it 
didn’t. (I hardly know how I know 
these things. Please, please don’t 
think I’m becoming a femme savante !). 

Ever thine, Blanche. 
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TOO MUCH CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Once life was an easy thing. 

Yorkshire or Surrey or Kent were 
cricket champions. Banji or W. G. 
headed the batting averages; Ehodes 
or Kichardson the bowling. The office 
boy who knew these details plus the 
Boat Eace winner and the English 
Cup-holders could keep his end up in 
conversation. He even found time to 
do a little work. 

But now ! That poor brain must 
know that McGinty of Eulham fetched 
£1,000 when put up for auction, that the 
front line of Blackburn Eovers repre- 
sents an expense of £11,321 13s. 4^., and 
that Chelsea have played before 71,935 
spectators. He must know the cham- 
pions of the First, Second, Southern, 
Midland, and Scottish Leagues, and the 
teams that gained promotion. 

Then there is cricket — all worked 
out to “those damned dots,” as Lord 
Eandolph said in an inspired moment. 
Think of the strain of remembering 
that Middlesex stands at 78*66 and 
Surrey at 72*94. And the sporting 
papers are publishing lists of catches 
made; and lists of catches missed are 
sure to follow. Think of it — you may 
have to name the Champion Butter- 
fingers in 1916 1 

Come to tennis. You must know 
the names of the Australian Terror, the 
New Zealand Cyclone, the American 
Whirlwind. You must at a glance 
b3 able to pronounce on the nationality 
of Mavrogordato or Froitzheim. Youj 
have the strain of proving that the 
victory of a New Zealander over a 
German proves the vitality of the dear 
old country. 

Or boxing. How can an ordinary 
mind retain the names of all the White 
Hopes or Black Despairs. At any 
moment some Terrible Magyar may 
wrest the bantam championship from 
ns. You must learn to distinguish be- 
tween Wells, the reconstructor of the 
universe, and Knock-out Wells. You 
must be acquainted with the doings 
and prospects of Dreadnought Brown 
and Mulekick Jones. You must know 
the F. E. Smithian repartees of Jack 
Johnson. 

Let us talk of golf. No, on second 
thoughts, let us notably refrain from 
talking about golf. Only if you don’t 
know who defeated Travers {splits lum- 
bago) and who eclipsed America’s Bright 
Boy, you must hide your head in shame. 

We come to rowing. Once one could 
say, “Ah, Leander,” and with an easy 
shrug of the shoulders pass from the 
subject. But when international issues 
arc involved, and the win of a Canadian 
or American or German crew may cause 
The Daily Mail to declare (lor the 



hundredth time) that England is played 
out, a man simply has to keep abreast 
of the results. 

There are a score of other things. 
Name for me, if you can, the Great 
American .Four, the hydro-aeroplane 
champion, the M.P. champion pigeon- 
flyer, and the motor-bike hill-climbing 
champion. 

And the Olympic games are coming ! 
Who arc England’s hopes in the discus- 
throwing and the fancy diving ? What 
^Britisher must we rely on in the javelin 
*hop-skip-and-jump ? 

Your brain reels at the prospect. 
We must decide to ignore all future 
championships. We must decline to 


be aggravated if a Japanese Badminton 
champion appears. We must cease to 
be interested if Britain’s Hope beats 
the Horrible Peruvian at Tiddly-winks. 

There are three admirable reasons 
for this. 

The first is that we must play some 
games ourselves. 

The second, that, unless a check be 
put to championships, the Parliamen- 
tary news will be crowded out of the 
papers and we shall find ourselves in an 
unnatural state of peace and goodwill. 

The third, which one puts forward 
with diffidence, is that somebody, some- 
where, somehow, sometime must do. a 
little work. 
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C0 S^ciirarij 

cf 

|osep]^ ^[l^amkrlam. 

Born 1836. Died Jcjly 2nd, 1914. 

Ere warmth of Spring had stirred the wintry lands— 

Spring that for him had no renewing breath— 

He went apart to wait with folded hands 
The lingering feet of Death. 

Long bad ho laid his burnished armour by, 

But still we flew his banner for a sign, 

Still felt his spirit like a rallying-cry 
Hearten the fighting line. 

But he — ah, none could know the heavy strain, 

Patiently to accept the watcher’s part 
While yet no weakness sapped the virile brain 
Nor dulled the eager heart. 

He should have died with all his harness on, 

As those the Yalkyr bore from out the fight. 

In ringing mail that still unrusted shone, 

Up to Valhalla’s height. 

Yet solace flowed from that surcease. of strife: 

Love found occasion in his need of care. 

And time was ours to prove how dear the lifo 
An Empire ill could spare. 

And generous foes confessed the magic spell 
' Of greatness gone, that left the common storo 
Poor by his loss who loved his party well. 

But loved his country more. 

And ancient rivalries seemed very small 
Beside that courage constant to the end ; 

And even Death, last enemy of all, 

Came to him like a friend. 


0. S. 
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ESSENCE OF PARI lAIVlFMT of Commons caught a glimpse himself supported by ten peers, a 

_ 'of profound depths of a nature habit- Liberal Ministiy having for an im- 

XTRACTED PROM THE lART OP ToBY, M.P.) ^^ally maskcd by impassive manner and porbant measure the majority, un- 
Hoiise of Commons^ Monday, July 6. curt speech was when he talked to paralleled in modern times, of 26^ 

All heads were bared when the Peime it in broken voice about Campbell- When figures were announced Lord 
Minister rose to move adjournment of B^'nneeman, just dead. Speaking this Crewe, reminiscent of the farmer 
House in sign of sorrow at the passing smacking his lips over a liqueur glass 

away of a great Parliament man. To brand}^ remarked to Yiscount 

vast majority of present House Joseph Moeley, “ I should like some more of 

Chamberlain is a tradition. His per- that in a moog.’* 

sonal presence, its commanding force, Tuesday , — Interesting episode pre- 

its varied and^ invariable attraction ceded main business of sitting. Sort 

are unknown. Since his final re-election rehearsal of meeting of Parliament 

by faithful Birmingham, where, like the on College Green. Opened by Sheehan 

Shunamite woman, he dwelt among 'll WA rising from Bench partially filled by 

his own people loving and loved, he A O’Brienites to move issue of new writ 

only once entered the House. North Galway. Had it been an 

It was a tragic scene, perhaps happily English borough nothing particular 

witnessed by few. Appointed business would have happened. Writ would 

of sitting concluded and Members de- jm i ^|P\ have been ordered as matter of course, 

parted, a figure that once commanded Mil j i f and there an end on't. 

attention of a listening Senate slowly mM I ii ' »\ Things different on College Green, 

entered from behind the Speaker’s |j||[|l| I M \ When Sheehan sat down, up gat 

Chair. It was the senior Member for /^^||| 1 I li B 1 Captain Donelan from Eedmondite 

Birmingham come to take the oatli. Vll I camp, which when moved to Dublin 

The action was indicative of his ^ will, by reason of numerical majority, 

thoroughness and loyalty. No longer be analogous to Ministerialists at West- 

were oaths, rolls of Parliament and minister. Donelan remarked that in 

seats on either Front Bench matters of his capacity as Nationalist Whip he 

concern to him. His manifold task was intended to move issue of writ next 

done. His brilliant course was run. BUONAPART3. Monday. This fully explained why 


TIM BUONAPARTB. 


But, until he took the oatli and signed afternoon about one with whom, as he O’Beien’s young man moved it to-da3L 
the roll, he was not de jure a Member of said, be “ had exchanged many blows,” Otherwise cause of quarrel obscure, 
the House of Commons, and his vote be was even more impressive, not less What they fought each other for dense 
might not be available by the Whips by reason of the eloquence of his mind of Saxon could not make out. 
for a pair on a critical division. speech than by its simplicity and sin- Ambiguity partly due to Donelan, 


for a pair on a critical division. speech than by its simplicity and sin- Ambiguity partly due to Donelan, 

Accordingly here ho was, movingbalt- cerity. Lacking the volubility common to his 

ingly with the aid of a stick, supported Business done . — In the House of countrymen he had prepared heads of 
by the strong arm of the son whoso Lords le brave Willoughby de Broke his speech jotted down on piece of 
maiden speech his old chief Gladstone was, if the phrase be Parliamentary, notepaper. This so intricately folded 
years ago welcomed as “dear and broken in the Division Lobby. In- that sequence of remarks occasionally 
refreshing to a father’s heart.” He sisting on fighting the Home Buie suffered. Situation further complicated 
took the oath and signed the roll — an Amending Bill to the last, he found by accidental turning over of notes 


historic page in a unique volume. 

With dimmed eyes he glanced 
round the familiar scene of hard 
fights ^nd great triumphs, and went 
forth never to return. 

To-day he lived again in speeches 
delivered by the Prime Minister, ^ 
by the Leader of the Opposition, ^ 
and by the Cabinet colleague and 
leader to whom he was loyal to 
the last. The practice of de- 
livering set eulogies to the memory 
of the departed great is the most 
difficult that falls to the lot of a 
Leader on either side of House of .-cT" 
Commons. In some hands it has 
uncontrollable tendency to the 
artificiality and insipidity of funeral 
baked meats. Disraeli was a 
failure on such occasions; Glad- 
stone at his best. Prince Arthur, 
usually supreme, did not to-day 
reach his accustomed lofty level. 

In fineness of tone and exquisite 
felicity of phrasing, Asquith ex- ment.’^ 
celled himself. The first time the 


Prospective first Speaker of a modern Irish Parlia- 
Lt.’» 

(Mr. Swift MacKeill.) 


upside down . House grateful when 
presently Tim Healy interposed. 
He being past-master of lucid 
statement, we should now know all 
about circumstances which appar- 
ently, to the temporary shouldering 
aside of Ulster, rocked Ireland to 
its centre. 

Unfortunately Tim was em- 
barrassed by attempt to assume a 
novel oratorical attitude. Usually 
he addresses House with studied 
carelessness of hands lightly clasped 
behind his back. Presumably in 
consideration of supreme national 
importance of the question whether 
Sheehan should move issue of 
writ to-day or Donelan on Monday, 
he essa^^ed a new attitude. It i 
recalled Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau folding his arms majestically 
as he bade farewell to remnant of 
the Old Guard. 

Attempt, several times repeated, 
proved a failure. Somehow or other 
Tim’s arms would nob adjust them- 
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solves to novel circumstances, and fell — . cr'TinM iiurri i if'FMr^P I uiu jLJLUtLC7c;, xJiu>i:> uaoiuc ui VDi^y ifcOVUUiUiUitJ 
back into the old laissez-faire position, tLcO lUlM IIM iiL.Liuc.iM . impression by the filial affection shown 
Speech repeatedly interrupted on points Great American Invasion. . in his election war-cry, which runs, 
o£ order by compatriots on back benches. The prospects of the forthcoming Tralee, Trala, Tara Tarara, Tzing 
What was clear was that some one had campaign in the East Worcestershire Bourn Oshkosh.'’ His platform is that 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Identity Division have been greatly brightened of a Pan-Celtic Vegetarian, and he has 
of delinquent not so clear. bythedecisionof the well-known sports- secured the infiuential support of Mr. 

However, as a foretaste of debate man, Mr. Otis Q. Janaway, to stand as Upton SiNCLAiE,who is acting as his elec- 
in Home Eule Parliament, proceedings an Independent Candidate with the ex- tion agent, and who publicly embraced 
interesting and instructive. Disposed press purpose of speeding-up the British him at a meeting at Dingle last week. 

of slanderous suggestions of disorder. Legislature. Mr. Janaw^ay, who gradu- 

Never, or hardly ever, was a more deco- ated in sociology at the University o£ General Amos Oadwalader Stunt, the 
rous debate. To it Swift MacNeill, Pensacola, and has recently been well-known Colorado mining magnate, 
prospective first Speaker of a modern naturalised as a British subject, has who recently purchased the Isle of 
Irish Parliament, lent the dignity and brought with him a team of baseball Eum, has announced his intention of 
authority of his patronage. Pretty to players, four white and four coloured contesting the Elgin Bui'ghs in the 


at Tralee, has made a very favourable 
impression by the filial affection shown 
in his election war-cry, which runs, 
‘‘Tralee, Trala, Tara Tarara, Tzing 


see him, as debate went for- 
ward, glancing aside at his 
wigged-and-gowned brother 
in the Chair, as who should 
say, “What do you think of 
this, Sir?” 

Business done. — With 
assistance of Ministerial 
forces, O’Brienite motion for 
issue of writ for Galway de- 
feated by Eedmondite amend- 
ment to adjourn debate. 
William O’Brien took swift 
revenge. House dividing on 
Premier’s motion allotting 
time for remaining stages of 
Budget Bill, he led his little 
flock into Opposition Lobby, 
assisting to reduce Ministerial 
majority to figure of 23. In 
this labour of love he found 
himself assisted by abstention 
of ,two groups of Minis- 
terialists, one objecting to 
procedure on Finance Bill, 
the other thirsting for blood 
of the Ulster gun-runners. 

If Premier still hesitates 
about Autumn Session this 
incident should help him to 
make up his mind. The Gov- 
ernment will be safer with 
its Members on the moors or 
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an ex-vigereg-al bag. 

(Earl Curzon.) 


Liquid Paraffin interest. At 
a political meeting at Lossie- 
mouth last week he held the 
attention of a crowded audi- 
ence for upwards of an hour, 
during which his bodyguard 
serenaded him with mouth- 
organs and banjos, the in- 
terruptions of hecklers having 
been effectually discounted 
by a liberal distribution of 
chewing gum. At the close 
of this great effort General 
Stunt was publicly embraced 
by his wife’s mother, Mrs. 
Titania Elaglor, 

The by-election campaign 
at Hanley opened auspiciously 
on Thursday with a demon- 
stration in favour of Mr. 
Cyrus P. Slocum, the eminent 
Pittsburg safety razor mag- 
nate, wiio has been selected 
by the Association of Ameri- 
can Manufacturers in 
England to represent their 
interests at Westminster. 
Before Mr. Slocum rose the 
audience sang “ My Country, 
’tis of Thee ” continuously for 
forty-five minutes and waved 
the Stars and Stripes for fully 


the golf links than daily running the 1 prize-fighters, and a chorus of variety | twenty minutes longer. Finally, the 


gauntlet at Westminster. artistes who will appear and sing at all popular candidate was carried shouldor- 

House of Lords, Thursday , — When his meetings. He is a powerful speaker high from the platform to bis motor and 
noble lords take their legislative business with a great fund of anecdote, and smothered with kisses from his corn- 
seriously in hand they show the Com- his programme includes Compulsory patriots, the vast assemblage dispersing 
mons a better way. Their dealing with Phonetic Spelling, the establishment of to the jocund strains of “ John Brown's 
the Amending Bill has been a model Christian Science, Electrocution, and Body.” 
of ^ businesslike procedure. Speeches the introduction of College Yells in 

uniformly brief because kept strictly Parliament. If her husband is elected, Great satisfaction is felt in American 
to the point. Amendments carefully Mrs. Janaway has announced her in- golfing circles at the announcement 
considered in council and moved from tention of embracing the Speaker at that Mr. Olonzo Jaggors has decided 
Front Opposition Bench were carried the earliest opportunity. to contest the Tantallon Division of 

by large majorities. Haddingtonshire. Mr. Jaggors, who 

Business Home Eule Amend- Professor Thaddeus Mulbooly, who has recently erected a tasteful chSlet on 

ing Bill turned inside out in two sittings, was until recently President of the the Bass Eock, has just issued his 
Own father wouldn t know it. Sark University of Tuskahoma, has taken election address. The two main planks 
sums up situation by paraphrase of up his residence at Ballybunnion with of his platform are the legalising of the 
historic saying. “They have,” he re- a view to qualifying as Parliamentary Schenectady putter for all golf meetings, 
marks, made a new Bill and call it Candidate for North Kerry. Professor and of megaphones and mouth-organs 
■ Mulhooly, whose grandparents resided in the House of Commons. 


Great satisfaction is felt in American 


e earliest opportunity. to contest the Tantallon Division of 

Haddingtonshire. Mr. Jaggors, who 

Professor Thaddeus Mulhooly, who has recently erected a tasteful chalet on 

^ _ 1 J ■« -Tk • -I J /• j I I i « ... „ 1 , 







AN UNTRUSTWORTHY WITNESS. 


Mother, *‘Geeald, a little bied has just told me that you have beesi a veey naughty little boy this apteenoon. 
Gerald, “Don’t you believe him, Mummy, I’ll bet he’s the one that steals oub easpbeeeies.’’ 


AMANDA. 

When the thunders are still and the tempests are furled 
There are sights of all sorts in this wonderful world ; 
But the best of all sights in the season of hay 
Is Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea. 

She can toss it as other girls toss np a cap, 

And her eyes have a glow that can dry the green sap ; 
She 's as good as the sun’s most beneficent ray, 

Is Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea. 

Oh, her smile is a treat and her frown is the deuce ; 

She can always say “ hiss me ” or “ bo ” to a goose; 
When she gives you her hand she just melts you away, 
Does Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea, 

In a field of soft clover I marked her one night, 

And her foot it was dainty, her step it was light, 

And I laughed to myself to behold her so gay, 

Miss Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea. 

Then the sound of her voice from December to June 
And from June' to December is always a tune; 

All the elves when they hear it stop short in their play 
Bor Amanda Yolanda ^McKittrick O’Dea. 


When she sits on her chair like a queen on her throne 
She has beautiful manners entirely her own ; 

But you ’d better take care what you venture to say 
To Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea. 

P.S. — Since I managed to write the above 
I ’ve been round to her house and I ’ve offered my love ; 
And she laughed and made jokes, but she didn’t say nay, 
My Amanda Yolanda McKittrick O’Dea, B. C. L. 


“ At Easter this year the ladies gave their first public performance 
by ringing a peal at a local wedding. The ladies now ring regularly 
every week. Some idea of the work may he gathered from the fact 
that the tenor bell weighs 11 cwt., and yet, through all the training, 
not even a stay has been broken .” — Church Monthly, 

Our feminine readers would like to know the name of 
the bellringers’ coneti^re. 

From a letter to The Daily Mail : — 

“One of our greatest poets was an apothecary’s assistant, hut his 
‘ Ode to a Skylark ’ is eternal.” 

Hail to thee, blithe Shelley! 

Keats thou never wert. 

From a letter to The Marlcet Mail : — 

“ I enclose my card and remains, — Yours truly, Victim.” 

We advise our contemporary to return the body. 
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THE INQUISITION. 


Letter I. 

Juhus Pitherhy, Esq.j to myself. 

Dear Sir, — Henry Anderson, who is 
an applicant for my temporarily vacant 
situation as working gardener, assistant 
hedger and ditcher and superintending 
odd man (single-handed), has referred 
me to 3 "ou as to his character and 
qualifications, stating that he was in 
your employment — I gather some nine 
years ago — for a time. You will there- 
fore, I trust, forgive me if I take the 
liberty of asking you to be good enough 
to answer the following questions con- 
cerning him and his wife. He calls 
himself twenty-five, married, with no 
family. 

(1) Was he in your employment ? 

(2) When? 

(3) Is he twenty-five ? 

(4) Is he married ? 

(5) Has he no family ? 

(6) Is he strictly sohev 7 (These words 
are to be taken quite literally.) . 

(7) His wife ditto ? 

(8) Is he decent and morally re- 
spectable, careful in his habits and 
guarded in his language ? 

(9) His wife ditto ? 

(10) Is he honest and reliable? 

(11) His wife ditto, and not one to 
anstver back ? 

(12) Are they both used to the 
country, contented in their sphere, in- 
terested in rural surroundings, fond of 
children, fond of animals, fond of fruit? 

( 13) Is he strong and healthy, neither 
shortsighted nor deaf ? (I have suffered 
much from both.) 

(14) His wife ditto, and akcays tidy ? 

(15) Does he stammer ? (I have been 
greatly inconvenienced by this.) 

(16) His wife ditto ? 

(17) Does he squint? (This has 
often been a trial to me.) 

(18) His wife ditto ? 

(19) Is he active, industrious, en- 
thusiastic and an early riser, good- 
natured, equable and obliging ? 

(20) His wife ditto, and no gossijo ? 

(21) Is he a heavy smoker ? 

(22) His wife ditto ? 

(23) Is he well up to the culture of 
vegetables, the upraising of flowers and 
the education of fruit, both outside and 
under glass ? 

(24) Is he capable of feeding hens, 
driving a motor, overhauling a pianola, 
carving or waiting at table if required ? 

(25) To what Church do they belong ? 
What are their favourite recreations? 
Do they sing in the choir? if so, is he 
tenor or baritone ; his wife ditto ? 

(26) Are they on good terms with 
each other, and no domestic bickering ? 

(27) What wages did you pay him ? 


(28) Why (on earth) did you part 
with him ? 

An immediate ansiver wdll greatly 
oblige. I enclose an addressed envelope. 

I am, Your obedient Servant, 
Julius Pitherby. 

Letter II. 

Myself to Julius Pitherby, Esq., ' 

Manor Grange, Pimhaven. 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for your 
letter. The answers to questions (1), 
(2), (25), (27) and (23) are in the affirm- 
ative. With regard to the others you 
have, no doubt unwittingly, put me in 
rather a dilemma. You see, Anderson 
left my service when he was sixteen and 
I have not heard of him since, though 
it is true that I did see his father (who 
belongs to- this neighbourhood) on the 
roof of the church one day last month. 
I^might make shots at them, of course, 
but I dare say it is better to leave it. 
I am interested to learn that Henry is 
married. 

I am, . Yours faithfully, &c. 

Letter III. 

Myself to Henry Anderson, 

cjo Ezekiel Anderson, Slater, 
Crashie, Howe, 

My dear Henry", — I do not think if 
I w^ere you I should accept Mr. Julius 
Pitherby’s offier of a job. Your mar- 
riage may, of course, have been — I hope 
it was — the occasion of your turning 
over a new leaf. Still, I doubt if you 
are quite the paragon he is looking for, 
.and I am afraid that you may find him 
a little inquisitive. 

I am. Yours faithfully, &c. 

ONCE, UPON A TIME. 

The Power of the Press. 

Once upon a time there was a quiet 
respectable little spell-of-hot-weather, 
with no idea of being a nuisance or 
doing more than w'arm people up a bit, 
and make the summer really feel like 
summer, and add attraction to seaside 
resorts. Directly it reached our shores 
every one began to be happy ; and they 
wmuld have gone on being so but for 
the sub-editors, who cannot leave well 
alone but must be for ever finding 
adjectives for it and teasing it with 
attentions. Just then they w^ere parti- 
cularly free to turn their attentions to 
the kindly visitor, because there was 
no good murder at the moment, and 
no divorce case, and no spicy society 
scandal, and therefore their pages were 
in need of filling. And seeing the little 
spell-of-hot-weather they gave way to 
their passion for labelling everything 
with crisp terseness — or terse crispness 
(1 forget which)— and called it a “heat 
wave,” and straightway began to give 


it half the paper, and with huge head- 
ings such as, “The Heat-Wave,” 
“Heat-Way’e Still Growing,” “80 
IN THE Shade,” “How to Support 
SUCH Weather,” so that the nice little 
spell - of - hot - weather w^as gradually 
goaded into the desire really to justify 
this excitement. 

. “Very well,” it said, “ I never meant 
to be more than 80. in' the shade and a 
pleasant interlude in the usual dis- 
appointing English June; but since 
they 're determined I 'm a nuisance I T1 
be one. I ’ll go up to 84.” 

And it did. It reached 84 ; and the 
wise people who like warmth said, 
“ How splendid ! If only it would go 
on like this for ever ! Not hotter — just 
like this.” ^ 

But the sub-editors were not satisfied. 
They \ had got hold ot a good thing 
and' they meant to run it .for all it was 
worth. So “ Hotter than Ever ” 
they sprawled across their papers, there, 
still being nothing of real public in- 
terest to distract them, “Hotter To- 
MORROW%” “ Heat-Wave Growing,” 
“Terrible Heat.” 

And now the spell-of-hot-weather 
was stimulated to. be really vicious. 
“I call Heaven to witness,” it said, 
“that my solo desire was to be genial 
and beneficial. But what can one do 
when one is taunted and provoked, 
abused and nick-named like this ? Very 
well then, I 'll go up to 90 ! ” 

And it did. The sub-editors were 
delighted. “Appalling Heat,” they 
wrote, “ Tropical England,” “ Gasping 
London,” “Heat-Wave Breaks all 
Eecords,” “Hottest Day for Fifty 
Years,” “ No Signs of Belief.” 

And even the people who like warmth 
began to grumble a little — hypnotised 
by the Press. But the spell-of-hot- 
weather had had enough. “I’ll go 
somewhere else, where 1 ’rn really wel- 
come and they don’t have contents 
bills,” it said, and it crossed the Chan- 
nel to Paris. It looked back to the 
English shores, deserted now by the 
happy paddlers and bathers and baskers 
of the days before. “I'm sorry to 
leave you,” it said, “ but don’t blame 
me. 

Yet the public did. 


“ The downpour of rain, which lasted for an 
hour, was preceded by a remarkable shower of 
hailstones , some of which wore almost as largo 
as marbles, and wore as hard as ice." 

YorlisUirc Herald. 

And then came the rain, some drops of 
which were as wot as water. 


“The tussle- between Mr. Mathoson and 
Mr. Andtrson was carried to the 18th green, 
where the latter stood one .” — Daily liecord, 

“Mine’s a gin and ginger,” said Mr. 
Mathbson, as he holed the winning put. 
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THE GUARDED GREEN. 

[It has been suggested that spectators 
at popular golf competitions should 
he installed in grand stands and 
other enclosures, aivd be restrained 
from loandering about the links.] 

In playing his tee shot from in front 
of the Green Steward’s marquee, Mr. 
Tullbrown-Smith, who took the honour 
in the final round of the 1916 Amateur 
Championship, unfortunately pulled 
his ball, with the result that, narrowly 
missing the Actors’ Benevolent Fund 
stand, it entered the grand ducal box. 
The Grand Duke Raphael graciously 
decided that Mr. Tullbrown - Smith 
should be presented to His Imperial 
Highness before playing out. Pardon- 
able nervousness proved fatal to the 
shot, which, being badly topped, fell 
into the Press pen, where it was photo- 
graphed^ by The Daily Mirror's special 
artist before it could be recovered by 
its owner. 

It is interesting to record that along 
the straight mile boarded by the shil- 
ling enclosure Mr. Tanquery McBrail, 
who had been playing with ndarvel- 
lously decorative effect, had Iris ball 
blown into the bunker at the tenth by 
the laughter of the less well-informed 
onlookers, while a regrettable incident 
was the contribution of several empty 
ginger-beer bottles to the natural diffi- 
culties of the hazard. 

••Is i\i ;li :!« 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed 
among the occupants of the cinema 
operators* cage. From the position 
allotted to them by the publicity com- 
mittee it was impossible to film the 
most interesting moments in the Cham- 
pionship round, such as Mr. Tull- 
brown-Smith’s acceptance of a peeled 
banana from his caddie on emerging 
' from the particularly scenic bunker 
known as ‘‘ Hell.” Also a fine “ picture ” 
was missed at the 13th tee, where Mr. 

‘ Tanquery McBrail was surrounded by 
a militant suffragist, who had invaded 
the course in spite of the rabbit- wire 
and double chemux<le-frise. 

Owing to the fact that the fashion- 
able audience assembled in the Guards’, 
Cavalry and Bath Club stands insisted 
upon encoring both players’ wonderful 
putts at the 16th green, and the con- 
sequent delay of nearly ten minutes, 
there were some rather ugly manifesta- 
tions of impatience in the cheaper 
seats. In spite of the fact that the 
' * Pale Pink Pierrots had been specially 
engaged to fill the interval before the 
finalists passed, they were so loudly 
f ■ "booed upon their arrival that Mr. 
TanqueL 7 McBrail put his mashie 


approach into the Parliamentary com- 
pound, amidst the jeers and hoots of 
the more unruly, who seemed to forget 
that the royal and ancient game is not 
a music-hall entertainment. 

The fact that the links marshal had 
placed all the professional players pre- 
sent in one row of fauteuils, opposite 
the long carry to the 18th green, 
hardly seemed to further the interests 
of perfect golf. The warmest acknow- 
ledgments are therefore due to a 
number of el-open champions, who 
kindly turned their backs on what 
proved one of the most distressing 
episodes in the day’s play. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION. 

When I passed our butcher’s on my 
way to the station yesterday morning, 
I noticed outside his shop a placard 
prominently displayed, which read: — 
“Williamson’s Spring Lamb. ^ So dif- 
ferent from the ordinaiy butchers.” 

There was no apostrophe before the 
“s” in “butchers,” so the reference 
was clearly to Williamson and not 
Williamson’s Spring Lamb. 

“ Is Williamson really different from 
his rivals ?” I said to myself, crossing 
to the other side of the road to take a 
general survey of the shop front. No, 
the same sort of joints seemed to be 
hanging up as those in other butchers’ 
windows; the same sort of legends 
attached to those which passers-by 
were invited to note particularly. 

I crossed the road again. Yes, as I 
feared. There were several ordinary 
flies and at least one bluebottle exercis- 
ing themselves on the meat. The 
choice cutlets were not isolated or 
decorated with garlands, or made a fuss 
of in any way. They just fraternised 
on terms of equality with the rest. 
The usual “young lady” in a smart 
blouse, witli her bare pink neck served 
up in a ham-frill, sat behind the usual 
window, probably trying to work out 
the usual sums in butcher’s arithmetic. 

The top Iialf of Mr. Williamson was 
visible behind liis chopping-table. He 
saw me and touched his bat^a bowler ; 
nothing very extraordinary about the 
bowler. The brim was certainly a 
great deal flatter than I like personally, 
but quite in keeping with tlie general 
tastes of those who purvey meat. 

I thought it better to postpone fur- 
ther investigations, and reflected tliat 
Honor might be able to enlighten me 
when I returned home that evening. 

“ No,” she said, wlien I asked her 
about it, “ I haven’t noticed anything 
exceptionally superior about him.” 

“ Bills any different ? ” 

“ No,” she said, “ they take as long 


to pay ; about as exorbitant as most of 
the others.” 

“Have you observed anything pe- 
culiar about Iris manners, then?” I 
said; “does he ever throw chops at 
you, for instance, wlien you pass the 
shop ? ” 

“ No such luck,” said Honor; “I’m 
a good catch.” 

“ Perhaps they give you tea,” I said, 
“ when you make an afternoon call on 
the sirloins ? ” 

“Indeed they don’t,” said Honor, 
“ not even when I go to pay something 
off the book.” 

“Then perhaps you have cosy little 
auction bridge parties in the room be- 
hind the cashier’s window ? No ? 
Butchers are behind the times.” 

“ There ought,” said Honor, “ to be 
a good joke to be made out of that — 
a newspaper joke; but. I can’t quite 
see how to make it just yet.” 

“That’s something to the good,” I 
said. “ However, to our muttons.” 

“ Rotten,” said Honor. 

“What of his entourage?” I said, 
ignoring her comment; *'*his steak- 
bearer and the like ? ” 

“Nothing unusual; just with 
Emily.” ' ' 

“ Then where, oh where,” I said, “ is 
this difference that Williamson brags 
about ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Honor said help- 
lessly. 

“ I shall find out,” I said, “ even if I 
have to do the housekeeping myself for 
a bit.” 

“You can take it on,” she 'said, 
“ when you like.” 

“Aha!” I said triumphantly, as I 
burst into the room this evening. 
“ 1 ’ve solved the William sonr prob- 
lem. He was standing at his door as 
I passed just now, in all the regalia of 
his dread office.” 

“ And you went up to him and said, 
‘ Well, wiiat about it?’ and pointed to 
the notice, I suppose.” 

“ Not at all,” I said ; “I merely 
looked at him and the scales fell from 
my eyes. He hutches in spats.” 


“In the open Golf Championship Troon 
won with 78 .” — Malay Daily Chronicle. 

Next yeaf* it will be the saintly An- 
drew’s turn again. 

“ With lightning-like repetition of his 
strides (his quick action is the essence of his 
speed), Applegarth came flying down the 
homo straight.”-— For Post. 

Seeing that we were looking to Apple- 
G.VRTH to uphold British prestige at 
the next Olympic games, we regret 
extremely that the secret of his speed 
sliould have been given away to our 
rivals. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. \ 

(By Mr, Ptinch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) > • 

■ Ellen Melioent Cobden can certainly not be accused 
of Wirifcing too;hurriedly. I don’t know how many years it 
is since, as “ Miles Amber,” she captured my admiration 
with that wonderful first novel, Wist'ons ; and now here is 
her second, Sylvia Saxon (Unwin), only just appearing. 
I may say at once that it entirely confirms my impression 
that she is a writer of very real and original gifts. Sylvia 
Saxon is not a pleasant book. It is hard, more than a little 
bitter, and deliberately unsympathetic in treatment. But it 
is grimly real. Sylvia herself is a character that lives, and 
her mother, Bachel, almost eclipses her in this same quality 
of tragic vitality. The whole tale is a tragedy of empty 
and meaningless lives passed in an atmosphere of too much 
money and too little significance. The society” of a 
Northern manufacturing plutocracy, the display and rivalry, 
the marriages between the enriched families, the absence ojE 
any standard except wealth — all these things are set down’ 
with the minute realism that must come, I am sure, of 
intimate personal knowledge. Sylvia is the ofispring of one 
such family, and' ‘mated to the decadent heir of another. 
Her tragedy is that too late she meets a man whom she 
supposes capable of giving her the fuller, more complete life 
for which she has always ignorantly’ yearned. Then there 
is Amie\-ihe penniless girl, hired as a child to be a play- 
fellow for Sylvia, who herself loves the same man, and dies 
when his dawning affection is ruthlessly swept away from 


her by the dominant personality of Sylvia, A tale, one 
might call’ it, of unhappy women; not made the less grim 
by the fact that the man for whom they fought is shown as 
wholly unworthy of such emotion. A powerful, disturbing 
and highly original story. 

“Saki” has been now for a number of years a great 
delight to me, and his last work, Beasts and Super-Beasts 
(Lane), is as good as any of its predecessors. Clothed in 
the elegant garments of Clovis or Eegmald, Mr. Munro 
makes plain to us how lovely this world might be were'We 
only a little bolder about our practical jokes. In the art of 
introducing bears into the boudoir of a countess or pigs into 
the study of a diplomat, and then clinching the matter with 
the wittiest of epigrams, Clovis is supreme. He knows, 
too, an immense amount about the vengeance that children 
may take upon their relations, and ladies upon their lady 
friends. I like him especially when he momoeuvres some 
stupid blit kind-hearted woman into a situation of whose 
peril she herself is only cloudily aware, while the reader 
kjiows all about it. That is the fun of the whole thing. 
The reader is for ever assisting Clovis and Beginald; in the 
course of their daring adventures he connives from behind 
curtains, through key-holes, from ambushes in trees, and 
always, whilst the poor creature is being harried by wild 
boais or terrified by menacing kittens, Clovis may be 
observed, with finger on lip, begging of the intelligent 
reader that he will not give things away. Of the 'present 
collection of stories I like best “ A Touch of Bealism,” 
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their wishes are granted, they will kiss Shepherds Bush Indians were alleged 
CHARIVARIA. every roan they meet at sight. to have participated, it used the ex- 

Those who deny that Mr. Lloyd pression “ pow-wow,” Owing to the 

Geokgb is ruining land-owners will Portsmouth Town Council has car- action of the Canine Defence League 
perhaps be impressed by the following by eleven votes to nine, a Labour asheep was roasted and not a pow-wow. 
advertisement in The Bazaar, Exchange amendment refusing to place official 

and Mart: — guide-books to Pretoria in the public A motor-bus ran into a barber’s shop 

“To bQ sold, small bolding, well stocked library unless the nine deportees are in Gray’s Inn Load last week, and three 
with fruit trees, good double tenement house allowed to return to South Africa, customers had a close shave, 
on good road and close to station, good outer General Botha could hardly have fore- 

buildings. Price, FourMarks, Alton, Hants.” ggen this result of his action, and it Some burglars recently blew open 
The fact that the price should be will be interesting to see what happens with gelignite the safe of a Holborn 
translated into German looks un pleas- now. . jeweller containing £1,000 worth of 

antly like an attempt to entrap an gems, and, as the jewels are missing, 

ignorant foreigner. “ Poison after a Duck’s Egg.” the police incline -to the view that the 

Evening Netes. object of the men must have been 
Meanwhile it looks as if the Socialist Our cricketers would seem to be robbery. ,i: * 

ideal of driving our landed gentry into getting absurdly sensitive. This is 

the workhouse is already being realised. I scarcely the way to brighten the game. Asked by The Exp'ess for a suggestion 

The Abergavenny Board — — for a motto for the 

of Guardians, we read, a- ^ ^ L.C.C., Mr. H. de Yebe 

has decided to accept ^ & y ^ 5 . Jy.'s /7/^ /f fs V\ 4% Jl ^®L n Stacpoole sent the 

an offer by Lord Abee- reply. “My word is 

GAVBNNY to purchase m- 'ff /f'V SP sovereign.” It is good 

the local workhouse for f) h Jj know that this de- 

Three of the new [141' i 

peers have now chosen If / W \ 1 ' \J[ U f ^b’DYARD Kipling 

their titles. Sir Edgar P /( \ II 

Vincent becomes ^ ^ popularity. 
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Major-General Brock- Ih-; 1 I Daily HeraU 

LEHURST, Baron mi Ull JWi 'l, illl.liJ'vilL B lllM that the 

Banksborough, and Sir Ihi ^ nU - 1 Bussian monk, ^ ^ Bas- 

I/ill. 

Sir Edward. | SX But, we would ask, is 

I there really anything 
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escaped from a circus iDelieve that the num- 
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FhA ntlipr dnv UNDERSTAND THAT, IN VIEW OP THE POPULAR REVIVAL OP BOXING, 

j^iance, rne ornei aay, ^^^g commissioned to writb a grand opera round the noble cmnll 

was killed, and a gen- The above represents the pinale. ^ ^ 


for a motto for the 
L.C.C., Mr. H. DE Vebe 
Stacpoole sent the 
reply, “My word is 
sovereign.” It is good 
to know that this de- 
lightful writer can com- 
mand an even higher 
rate of pay than did 
Mr. Eudyard Kipling 
at the height of his 
popularity. 

The Daily Herald 
informs us that the 
Bussian monk, Bas- 
PUTiN, “started life as 
an illiterate peasant.” j 
But, we would ask, is | 
there really anything 
remarkable in this ? We 
believe that the num- 
ber of persons who have 
been born literate is 


was killed, and a gen- r 

darme in the hunting 

party was shot in the leg. 


shot by one of the party. 

It is frequently said that, if the 


party was shot in the leg. As the The Guildhall Art Gallery is to be Says an advertisement in T.P. s 
lioness was nob* armed it is thought rebuilt. Some of the pictures there JVeekly : “ Beader receives gues^—— 

that the gendarme must have been might be at the same time re-painted Leigh-on-Sea, facing sea, minute cliffs, 
shot by one of the party. with advantage. ,j. It is honourable of the advertiser to 

si: mention the minuteness of the elms. 

It is frequently %aid that, if the Apparently the Moody of the Moody- This is, we fear, a characteristic of the 
I Suffragettes were to drop their mili- Manners Opera Company is gaining Essex coast. 
tant tactics, the suffrage would be the upper hand. This Company opened _ , . ci i » * 

granted to-morrow. A Suffragette now its London season with The Dance of Among “ Businesses for bale in 
' writes to stigmatise this as a hypo- Dmlh. ^ . The Daily Chronicle, we come across 

critical mis-statement. She points out what looks like an ugly example of 

that recently the experiment was tried The appearance in Bond Street last military venality :—“Genee^ for Sale. 

I of allowing an entire day to pass without week of a lady leading a little pig taking £16 a week ; going cheap. 

! an outrage, but not a single vote was instead of a dog as a pet is being widely ■‘■.ic"' 

I granted . - discussed in canine circles, though it finally, we have the pleasure to 

i ° ' has not yet been decided what action, award first honorary prize in our 

> Dr Hans Feiedenthae, a well- if any, shaU be taken, In view of the Pathetic Advertisement Competition to 
known Professor of Berlin University, fact that so many dogs are pigs it is tte following— also from The Daily 
declares that, as a result of the higher possible that no objection will be raised Chronicle 

education, women will in the near to one pig being a dog. “Ksh (Fried) and Chips for Me, owmg to 

i future be totally bald, and will wear ^ ordy one m ne.ghbour^od 

patriarchal beards and long mous- By the way, The Daily ChronicU We trust that the advertiser s addiction 
taohes They will then, no doubt, get was not quite correct when, in describing to monogamy is not confined to the 
the vote by threatening that, unless the recent “Dog Feast,” in which the neighbourhood. 


granted. 
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OXFORD IN TRANSITION. 

Interview with a ^Famous Porter. 

{By Eabold Begthwayt.) 

Hearing from an undergraduate 
friend at Cardinal College , of the im- 
pending retirement of Mr. Chumbleton 
(“Old Chiim”), the famous porter of 
Salisbury Gate, I gladly seized the 
opportunity of running down to Oxford 
to gain some fresh sidelights on the 
inner life of the University. Cardinal 
College, unlike Ballicl, Magdalen and 
New College, has never shown itself 
responsive to the new spirit. There 
are probably fewer Socialists in Peck- 
over than in any other quad in Oxford. 
The old feudal traditions, thougli some- 
what mitigated, still survive. You still 
hear the characteristic Mayfair accent 
and recognise a curious lack of that 
Moral Uplift without which, as Sir 
Eobertson Nicoll finely says, a man is 
no better than a mummy. And yet I own 
to having been strangely attracted by 
these well-groomed scions of a vanish- 
ing breed, with their finely chiselled 
features, ' their clipped colloquialisms 
and their cheerful arrogance.^ There is 
something engaging as well as pathetic 
in these unruffled countenances, blind 
to the realities of mpdern life and the 
need of that fraternal fellowship which 
alone can bi‘ing ’peace to the head that 
wears a crown or a coronet. 

Mr. Chumbleton, who was just going 
off duty when I arrived, cordially in- 
vited me into his inner sanctum and 
offered me a glass of gin and green 
Chartreuse, the favourite beverage, he 
assured me, of the late Duke of Mid- 
hurst, whose scout he had been in 
the “ seventies.’* Of that strange and 
meteoric figure, who was subsequently 
devoured by a crocodile on the Blue 
Nile, Mr. Chumbleton * spoke with 
genuine affection. “ He was something 
like a Book,’’ said the old man, “and 
not one of your barley-water-drinking 
faddists. Yes, in those days a Dbok was 
a Dook and not a cock-shy for demi- 
gods [? demagogues].' I'can remember,” 
he went on, “ when there were th.ree 
Books in residence at the same time, 
the Book of Midhurst, the Book of 
St. Ives and the Book of Clumber. 
But the Book of Midhurst wus the 
pick of the bunch. Why, once he went 
into a grocer’s shop in the High and 
asked for two pounds of treacle. ‘ How 
will you have it ? ’ asked the grocer, 
who was the baldest-headed man I ever 
seen. ‘In my hat,’ said the Book, 
whipping off’ his bowler and holding it 
out. As soon as it was full, before you 
could say Jack Eobinson, he popped 
it on the grocer’s head and ran out of 
tliG shop.” 

The old man told this terrible story. 


which reminded me of the worst 
cruelties of the despots of the Italian 
Eenaissance, with a gusto that was 
inexpressibly painful. When he had 
finished I asked whether the Duke was 
sent down. “Oh, no, Sir,” was the 
prompt response. “ You see the grocer, 
being a bald-headed man, had no 
trouble with the treacle, and, besides, 
the Book he gave him a wig next day. 
But if anyone was to do that to-day. 
Book or no Book, there ’d be questions 
asked about it in the House of Com- 
mons, or a Eoyal Commission would 
be appointed. Times is changed,” he 
went on sadly, “and there ain’t any 
more of the old stock left. Why, the 
Bullingdon Club got three First Classes 
this year, and as for breaking up furni- 
ture and bonfires in the quad it don’t 
happen once in three years. ‘Nuts’ 
they call ’em now, but when I was a 
young scout they called ’em ‘ dogs,’ and 
gay dogs they were, I can tell you. 

‘ Bloods ’ they call ’em, too, but there 
ain’t much blue blood in these modern 
Blutocrats.” 

I asked Mr. Chumbleton if there 
were any signs of Cardinal College 
being affected by the new Moral Uplift, 
but he seemed unable to fathom the 
meaning of my query. His standpoint 
was clearly philistine and, I regret to 
say, distinctly pagan. He had never 
heard of the Land Campaign, or of 
Mr. Hemmerde, Baron de IfoREST or 
even Mr. Harold Begbie. His attitude 
towards Mr. Lloyd George was un- 
sympathetic. He deplored the popu- 
larity of motor-bicycles, but, with a 
strange and lamentable perversity, wel- 
comed. the advent of the motor-’^us. 
while condemning the introduction of 
trams. 

I' came away more than ever im- 
pressed by the tenacity of feudal tradi- 
tions, and the need of redoubled efforts 
on- the part of all Radical stalwarts to 
I convert the older universities from hot- 
beds of expensive obscurantism into 
free nurseries of humanitarian de- 
mocracy. It was sad to see such a 
figure as that of Mr. Chumbleton, 
genial and hospitable, I admit, but 
utterly heedless of the trend of the 
times, hopelessly ignorant of the Pro- 
gressive program, and deriving a senile 
satisfaction from memories of a bar- 
barous and brutal past. 

Painting the Lily. 

“White duck trousers in a snow-white 
grey material .*’ — AdvL in Daily Province'^ 
{Vancouver), 

From The Daily Mirror's account of 
the Smith-Carpbntier fight : — 

“One French girl was so excited that she 
bit a large hope in her fan.” 

Not a lohite hope, we trust. | 


THE SINECURE. 

[In The Daily MaiVs list of Situations 
Vacant, such as Housemaids (Hmds), Between- 
maids (Binds), Working Housekeepers (Wkg- 
hkprs) and Cook Generals (Ckgns) , appears the 
following : — “ Young Lady wanted for cinema 
acting. Fullest particulars to Box No. — .”] 

Said she, “ The Daily Mail ensures 
Immediate supply. 

Whose situation ’s vacant ? Yours, 
Who ’s going to fill it ? I. 

“ If you shall ask me, can I act? 

I readily retort, 

I’m just the Star you ^vant ; in fact 
The strong and silent sort. 

“ The sooner you reveal the plot 
The sooner I begin. 

In me, I beg to state, you ’ve got 
The perfect Heroine.” 

Said they — “Be Vere ’s a villain wlio 
For reasons not disclosed 
Desires to make an end of you. . . ” 

(“ The cad ! ” she interposed). 

“ . . . He tiek you to a railway liuo 
That so the Leeds express 
May execute his fell design 
With speed and thoroughness. 

“ But Herbert’s heroism ’s such, 

He swears this shall not be. 

You see, be loves you very mucli. . . ” 
(“I guessed he would,” said slio). 

“ . . ' . He hires a rapid motor car. 

He also buys j a map ; 

He knows how fast expresses arc. 

And notes the handicap. 

“ But, as he is a man of 
iVndborn to play the game, 

Without delay the hero starts. . , ” 
We’d better do the same.” 

They chose a quiet neighbourhood, 

A lonely piece of track ; 

They trusted that the metals would 
Not incommode her back: 

“This is Be Vere,” they said, “ whoso 
hand 

Will tie you firmly down. 

Meanwhile your Herb, we understand, 
Is on his way from town. 

“ We do not, though one can’t be sure, 
Anticipate tlie worst. 

Expresses may be premature ; 

Still, Herbert should be first. 

“ Such realism must excite 
The audience (and you). . . 

If you are ready we are quite ; 

Your train will soon be due.” 

She formed a resolution, viz., 

To put no trust in men, 

But hire lierselE to mistresses, 

A whole, if humble, ckgn. 



AT DUEAZZO-SUPEE-MARE. 


Mpebt. “I DON’T FEEL AT ALL COMFOETABLB HEEE. ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME -YOTT 
TOOK MB OUT OF THIS ? ” Eueopa {sleepily). “ MPEAPS.” 
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! ' ONOB UPON A TIME. 

Transmigration. 

! Once upon a time there was an 
I ostrich who, though very ostrichy, was 
I even more of an egoist. He thought 
1 only of himself. That is not a foible 
‘ peculiar to ostriches, but this particular 
i fowl — and he was very particular — was 
; notable for it. “ Where do I come in?” 

• was a question written all over him — 
i' from his ridiculous and inadequate head, 
' down his long neck, on his plump 
I fluffy body, and so to his exceedingly 
I flat and over-sized feet. 

It was in Afric’s burning sand — to 
be precise, at the Cape — that, on the 
approach of danger, the ostrich secreted 
I his self-centred head, and here from 
1 time to time his plumes were plucked 
{ from him for purposes of trade. 

{ Now it happened that in London 
I there was a theatre given up to a sea- 
I son of foreign opera, and, this theatre 
i having been built by one of those 
I gifted geniuses so common among 
r theatre architects, it followed that the 
balcony (into which, of course, neither 
!• the architect nor the manager for whom 
i: it was built had ever strayed) con- 
tained a number of seats from which 
I no view of the stage was visible at all — 


unless one stood up, and then the peo- 
ple behind were deprived of their view. 
This,' of course, means nothing to. 
architects or managers. The thought 
that jolly anticipatory parties of simple 
folk bent upon a happy evening may 
be depressed and dashed by a position 
suffering from such disabilities could 
not concern architects and managers, 
for some imagination would be needed 
to understand it. 

The new temporary management, 
however (whatever the ordinary man- 
agement might do), recognising the 
rights of the spectator, refrained from 
selling any seats from which no view 
whatever could be obtained and behaved 
very well about it — as perhaps one has 
to do when half-a-guinea is charged for 
each seat; but with the border-line 
seats which they did sell — those on the 
confines of the possible area — a view 
of the stage was only partial and so 
much a matter of touch-and-go that any 
undue craning of the neck or moving 
of the head sideways at once interrupted 
the line of vision of many worthy folk 
at the back ; while anyone leaning too 
far forward from a seat in the front 
row could instantly, for many others, 
obliterate the whole stage. 

It happened that on a certain very 


hot night in July a fat lady in one of 
the front seats not only leaned forward 
but fanned herself intermittently with 
a large fan. 

Now and then one of the unfortunate 
half-guinea seat-holders behind her in 
the debatable territory remonstrated 
gently and politely, remarking on the 
privation her fan was causing to others, 
and each time the lady smiled and said 
she was very sorry and put the fan 
down; but in two minutes she was 
fluttering it again as hard as ever, and 
not a vestige of the Pentateuch al caper- 
ings or whatever was going forward 
could be discerned in her vicinity. 

She meant well, poor lady; but it 
was very hot, and how could she help 
it when her fan was made of that par- 
ticular ostriches feathers ? 


“ Methods of sowing, reaping, watering, and 
thrashing have been passed down from father 
to son through countless generations.” 
Chronicle of London Missionary Society, 

Of thrashing, anyhow. 

“The feature of the Keswick valley is its 
spacious width of skyscrape.” — L, d 
G^ide to the English Lakes, 

In this respect New York is its only 
serious rival 
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MY TROUSSEAU. 

Having been a bachelor from my 
earliest youth I suppose I ought to be 
accustomed to the condition; but the 
fact a'emains that I mjss something 
— something which only a wedding 
supplies. 

Curiously enough this want is not a 
wife. I have been without one so long 
that I should not know what to do 
with her if I had one. I should pro- 
bably overlook her, and she would be- 
come atrophied or die of neglect or 
thirst. Neither do I crave a home of 
my own; nor golden-haired children to 
climb up my knee. I can do without 
these accessories. 

But what I do hunger for and what 
I will have is a trousseau. Why the 
acquisition of a trousseau sho.uld be a 
purely feminine prerogative 
I have never been able to 
understand. A bride with- 
out a trousseau is generally 
regarded as an incomplete 
thing — a poached-egg with- 
out toast; a salad without 
dressing. But the bride- 
groom without a trousseau 
is a recognised institution. 

True, he has new clothes; 
both seen and unseen, but 
this is not a trousseau ; it is 
merely a “replenishment of 
his wardrobe.” His least 
disreputable old things are 
“ made to do ” ; and nobody 
thinks slightingly of him 
if he attends his wedding 
in a re-cufled shirt or in 
boots that have been re- 
soled, A girl, howeveiS 
would as soon think of 
entering Paradise with a second-hand 
halo as she would contemplate being 
married in anything that was not 
aggressively new. 

Thus it is that before my wish can 
be consummated I have two honoured 
conventions to defy: that only a girl 
may possess a trousseau, and that a 
marriage is a necessary condition to 
the acquiring of it. Fortunately I 
am strong-minded. A long course of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s homilies has 
given me no little facility in achieving 
this attribute, and I am determined 
that I will change neither my sex nor 
my status. 

Now, I have prepared a list, just as 
—I suppose— every girl does. In the 
first place I am going to indulge in 
the hitherto undreamt-of luxury of a 
surfeit of dress-shirts. No one who 
has not experienced life on two dress- 
shirts — one in wear, the other in the 
wash — can quite understand what this 
will mean to me. Men like Sir Joseph 


Beecham, Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, Mr. 
Solly Joel, Lord Howard de Walden, 
and others, who, I daresay, have four 
or even five, cannot know what it is 
to, feel that their evening’s refresh- 
ment and entertainment ■ depend on 
their finding the French chalk or the 
india-rubber. 

Therefore I am making no stint in 
this matter. I am having fifteen dress- 
shirts, so that there may be one for 
wear each day in the week, seven in 
the laundry, and one over for emer- 
gencies — like Parsifal^ that begins 
in tlie middle of the afternoon. I mean 
to be similarly lavish in the matter of 
collars and handkerchiefs. The nuniber 
of the former which I am buying 
amounts almost to an epidemic ; while 
the extent of my commission in the 
latter is the result of lessons learnt in 


the hard school of experience. I say 
unhesitatingly that the man who trios 
to get through life on a mere dozen 
handkerchiefs is simply begging for 
disaster, as, however methodical in 
their use he may be, a carelessly-caught 
cold may any day upset his reckoning 
and leave him at a loose end; some- 
times scarcely that. Hence I am doing 
this part of my trousseau in. princely 
fashion. I am having half a gross of 
them. 

Then there is my slumber- wear. For 
years I have hungered for silk ones, 
but have had no conscientious excuse 
for appeasing my appetite. To buy silk 
pyjamas in cold blood has hitherto 
seemed to me to be sheer cynical ex- 
travagance; but now I feel that cir- 
cumstances justify me in my action, 
for it would be a very sorry thing for 
me to encounter a burglar or cope with 
a fire clad in apparel that would not 
be up to the standard of the rest of my 
wardrobe. 


Now, I am a great believer in dressing 
for the spirit of the moment ; therefore 
I have resolved upon a pretty colour- 
scheme for my night-wear. My pyjamas 
are to be of tints conducive to refresh- 
ing rest, namely and severally white, 
lemon, light pink, and pale green — an 
idea which I candidly confess was in- 
spired by the spectacle of a Neapolitan 
ice. If you think that this is merely 
an idle whim, just imagine endeavour- 
ing to sleep in pyjamas patterned like 
an Axminster carpet or a Scotch tartan. 
No wonder Macbeth “ murdered sleep ” 
if he was arrayed in garments of his 
club- colours ! 

I have brought the same aesthetic 
sense to bear upon my choice of ties 
and socks : greys and blacks for times 
of grave political crises; fawn, buff, 
pearl, moose — I am not sure that this 
is a colour, but it sounds 
quite possible — for brighter 
hours ; and colours familiar 
to every student of spectro- 
scopy for halcyon days of 
rejoicing — the opening of 
the Royal Academy, the 
Handel Festival, the retuim 
of Harry Lauder, or the 
elevation of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw to the peerage. 

As for externals, suffice 
it to say that they will be 
en suite, and that I intend 
to introduce just a little 
touch of originality into my 
trousers. 1 am going to 
have them made with spats 
sewn to the leg-ends in 
order to save time and 
trouble in dressing. 

In short, I have forgotten 
nothing, except spare studs, 
and I think it is quite likely that 
I shall remember them too in course 
of time. I have even gone so far as 
to fix a day for a dress rehearsal. 
But first I shall invite my friends, 
as is the way with brides-elect, to a 
private view of my trousseau, when 
they shall see all of it spread upon the 
coverlet of my bed, over the backs of 
niy chairs, or hanging in serried ranks 
in my wardrobe. 

And now nothing more remains 
to be done but to raise the necessary 
funds, and with this object in view 
I have instructed my broker to draw 
my money out of the Savings Bank. 
I am expecting a postal -order almost 
any moment. 


“ ^ Anna virumque cano ’ was the burden of 
the charge the Chief Secretary "had, to meet, 
and it sorely embarrassed the dear gentle- 
man. “ — Liverpool Courier, 

Who is “Anna”? We hope Mr. 
Birrell is not mixed up in a scandal. 



Yokel. “ ’Ow FAST CAN SHE TRAVEL, MASTER?” 

Owner. “Fifty miles an hour, my man — ^even sixty if I care 
TO PUSH HER.” Yokel. “An* ’ow many ip ye both shove?” 
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AN IMPALPABLE FLAME. 

CJcnide, “What are you waitin’ here for, old thing?” ' ‘ ‘ ‘ * 

Cuthbert. “To give these flowers and chocolates to that STCNHiNa httle girl in ‘The Death Kiss of Deadman’s Gulch.’ ” 


Is there a sight so soothing to the brain : r 
As England's outlines green and soffely curved, 
Visions of wooded slope and fertile plain 
Seen by the traveller in a dining-train, 

No doubts to vex him and no talk to strain, 

His seat, his chance companion, both reserved ? 

I think not. Yet the rather stoutish man 
Who never raised his head but chewed and chewed 
Annoyed me as I feasted. I began 
To deem him one who had no higher plan, 

No larger outlook in life's joumeyings, than 
Eesonant demolition of his food. 

I longed to point to him the hedges twined 
With starry blossoms, and the coats like silk 
Of oxen as they wandered unconfined ; 

I longed to ask him if his heavier mind 
Preferred the cattle of more stedfast kind 
Stamped with advertisements of malted milk. 

The little red-brick hamlets, poised apart, 

And all the grandeur of the rolling leas — 

I longed to ask him if they brought no smart 


THE AWAKENING 

{A Little Bomaitce of the Be$taurani-Car), 


Of scarce-remembered boyhood to his heart. 

But I refrained ; and he took cherry, tart 
And after that two different kinds of cheese. 

And then we neared a little market town 
HaK hidden in the dale, that seemed to cHng 
Fondly about a church of old renown ; 

And here the fat man started and looked down 
And filled his tumbler to the foaming crown 
And held it high as if to pledge the Kino, 

Some memory seemed to stir within his breast 
As though the curtain of old days were tom, 

And, as he drained the glass with eager zest, 

“ Behold,” I thought, “ I wronged him. In that nest, 
So far from turmoil, full of old-world rest 
- (He is about to tell me), he was born. 

** And how, before the antique spire hath fled. 
Because remembrance of his home.is dear, 

He toasts it deeply.” All my wrath was dead. 

Then the man smiled at me and wagged his head ; 
“Junction for Little Barley thorpe,” he said; 

“ A week ago these points upset my beer.” 

..... I Evob. 
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AN UNPLAYED MASTERPIECE. 

[The grooving popularity of the one- Act play 
has prompted the aphorism that what is re- 
quired in this class of drama is a “ maximum 
of action with a minimum of explanation.” 
Nevertheless the following effort has been 
rejected by every Manager in London — a fact 
which decisively answers the oft-repeated 
question, “ Do Managers read plays? ”] 

Scene — A luxuriously fimiished room 

in the flat of Violet Hazelwood. 

Violec is seated, loriting. The tele- 

2 )hone on the table rings noisily, 

Violet {picking tip the receive?^). 
Hello 1 Yes. ... It ’s me. . . . Oh, 
it’s Reggie.' . . , Yes, I’m at home to 
you. . . . Iij. three minutes ? . . . Right, 
I shall be here. • {Hangs tip receiver,) 

Maid {entering suddenly). Sir Rrank 
Bulkeley, m’m. {Goes out and Sir 
Frank enters,) 

Sir Frank, My dear Violet {A 

report is heard and a splintermg of 
glass,) Confound it all, I’m shot! 
{Falls on floor,) 

Violet, Yes, he certainly appears to 
be shot. I’d better go and see the 
police about it* {Goes out.) 

Beggie Foriescue {entering precipi- 
tately), Violet. . . . {Looking round 
in perplexity). Not here! She said 
she would be here. . . . She is false 
to me. False ! I have nothing left to 
live for. {Takes out a revolver^ shoots 
himself and falls on the floor.) 

Gerald Maristoioe {entering cautiously 
through the loindoio and carrying a rifle). 
This is a devil of a risky business, this 
rifle practice, but Ulster must be saved 
somehow. I see I ’ve broken the win- 1 
dow. Wonder if I ’ve done any other I 
damage. {Sees Sir Frank.) Gee ! I ’ve 
killed a man! {Sees Beggie.) Oh, glory! 
I ’ve killed two of ’em ! Reggie, too, 
by alh that’s rum! I say, you know, 
that ’s pretty useful shooting. . . . Still, 
it probably means hanging, and I ’m — 
er — changed if I ’ll be hanged. Let me i 
rather die by my own hand. {Discharges 
rifle at himself, and falls on floor.) 

Violet {re-entering loith an Inspector 
and a Constable), There he is. Inspector. 
{Sees Gerald.) My goodness, there seem 
to be two now 1 I feel sure. . . . {Sees 
Reggie.) Three I Really, Inspector, I 
feel almost certain that when 1 left . . . 
Oh, it ’s Reggie ! My heart is broken ! 
{Faints) 

Inspector, Stand back, Clarkson ; this 
job requires thought. {Takes up tele- 
phone receiver.) Circus 20634, Miss. . . . 
That you Doc. ? Come round at once, 
please. ... Two or three men shot. 

. . . Right. , . . {Hangs up receiver.) 
Clarkson, measure the exact distance 
between each corpse and the window. 
(Clarkson proceeds to do so. Enter 
Doctor.) Ah, Doc,, that 's the Kttle* job 
I mentioned. 


Doctor {kneeling by Violet). This one 
isn’t shot ; she *s only fainted. She ’ll 
be all right in a minute. {Examines 
Gerald.) Nor is this one. He ’ll be all 
right in a minute. {Examines Reggie.) 
Nor is this one. He ’ll be all right in 
a minute. {Examines Sir Frank.) This 
one 'is, though. Dead as a door-nail. 
(Violet, Reggie and Gerald rise simul- 
taneously to their feet.) There you are ! 
I told you so. 

Gerald {aside). Missed! 

Beggie {aside). Missed! {Aloud) 
Violet, I love you ! 

Violet, I’m so glad, because I love 
you. 

Beggie {confidentially). Do you know, 
I really thought I was dead. Hello, 
Gerald, old son, what are you doing 
here ? 

' Gerald, Oh, I thought I ’d sort of 
look in, you know. 

Inspector. Violet Hazelwood, I arrest 
you for the murder of Sir Frank 
Bulkeley, Bart., and I warn you that 
anything ypu may say will be used in 
evidence against you. Clarkson, stop 
playing with that tape and handcuff the 
prisoner. (Clarkson does so.) : 

Gerald {aside). Good business ! That 
saves my neck. 

Violet, But,'’my dear good soul. . . . 
However, I suppose it ’s no use to say 
anything. Reggie, I can never marry ; 
you now. 

Beggie. You couldn’t in any case, my 
dear, because I haven’t got any money. 

Violet, You .forget that you are sole 
heir to Sir Frank there, who had four- 
teen thousand a year. J thought of 
that at once. 

Beggie. Columbus ! So I am. Well, 
that is a dashed nuisance. 

Gerald {coming fonoard nobly). My 
dear, dear friends, I cannot allow your 
happiness to be wrecked in this way.. 
I killed Sir Frank ! You can be married 
now. 

Beggie. Good egg! {EmbracesYiolet.) 

Inspector. Gerald Maristowe, I arrest 
you for the murder of Sir Frank 
Bulkeley, Bart., and I warn you that 
anything you may say will be used in 
evidence against you. 

Violet. Oh, we must save him. What 
can we do ? 

Clarkson, Lady, do you remember 
years ago giving sixpence to a starving 
boy in Peckham Rye? 

Violet, Yes. 

Clarkson, I am — that is, ivas — that 
boy. I will save your friend. In- 
spector, you know that a reward of 
£10,000 is offered for the capture of 
the anarchist Mazzio ? 

Inspector, Yes. I wislj to heaven 
I could lay my hands on him. 

Clarkson, I can tell you how to do so. 

Inspector, How? 


Clarkson {dramatically tearing off his 
loig and false moustache). Jam Mazzio ! 
{Ttirning to Gerald and the others) I 
shall struggle violently. While he is 
engaged in arresting me, you can make 
good your escape. 

Inspector, Ha ! Do you think I can 
be so easily baffled ? {Picking up ielc’ 
phone receiver.) There are other police 
in the neighbourhood. 

Violet, Not so. {Slashes through the 
telephone cord xoith a knife.) r 

Gerald. Bravo ! ' 

Inspector. Oh, well, never mind. 
{Puts his head out of the wmdoto and 
blows a police whistle. The others look 
at one another %n consternation.) Noio 
I think I am master of the situation. 

Clarkson, Foiled ! All the same, you 
are less fortunate than you imagine. 

I When I said L was Mazzio, I lied. 

Inspector, Prove it. 

Clarkson. Easily. Mazzio has a scar 
on his left forearm. {Bolling up sleeve.) 
I have none. 

Inspector, Oh, well, never mind. I 
can how proceed with the arrest of the 
murderer of Sir Frank Bulkeley, Bart. 

Gerald {aside), 1 ’m done for ! 

Clarkson. There must be some way 
of escape'. Doc., it’s up to you to do 
something. 

Doctor. With pleasure. I certify that 
Sir Frank died from heart disease. 

Inspector {stammering). But — but — 
but he’s obviously shot. I mean to 
say 

Doctor. I certify that Sir Frank 
Bulkeley died from heart disease ten 
seconds before the bullet struck him. 
You can do nothing in the face of my 
certificate. 

Gerald, Beggie and Violet. Saved ! 

Curtain. 


This Wonderful World. 

“A Hamburg bookkeeper named Scliute, 
who has just celebrated his 8fch birthday, has 
been with his employers for sixty years, while 
his son, his grandson, and his great-grandson 
are also working for them.’'* 

The Evening News, \ 


‘ ‘ During the last two years some marvellous 
‘finds’ have been made at this wonderful 
fortress from time to time. It is intended to 
continue excavation work for a moth.” 

Denbighshire Free Press. 
They can be caught much better with 
beer and treacle. 


“LIBERAL MEMBER RESIGNS. 
Will Stand as Independent. 

London, Wednesday. — Mr. Joseph Martin, 
Liberal M.P. for East St. Pancras, is resign- 
ing his seat, and will recon test it as an 
in^peadent South Pole under American 

auspices . Daily Telegraph, 

Sir Ernest Shackleton must look out. 





^ - V- 

First Caddie, “Does it make yeb pizzy lookin* down these ’oles?” 
First Caddie. “Then why don*t you go to the pin sometimes?” 


V< \«^>4 ^6.^1* 1^, 


Second Caddie. “No.’ 


THE FIRST TEE. 

(Midlion, July llth.) 

It is the place, it is the place, my soul ! 

(Blow, bugle, blow ; sing, triangle ; toot, fife !) 

Down to the sea the close-cropped pastures roll, 

Couches behind yon sandy hill the goal 
Whereat, it may be, after ceaseless strife 
The “ Colonel ” shall find peace, and Henry say, “ Your 
hole*’ ... 

Caddie, give me my driver, caddie. 

The sun shines hot, but there *s half a breeze, 
Enough to rustle the tree-tops, laddie, 

Only supposing there were some trees ; 

The year ’s at the full and the morn ’s at eleven, 

It ’s a wonderful day just straight from Heaven, 

And this is a hole I can do in seven — 

Caddie, my driver, please. 

Three times a day from now till Monday week 
(Ten peerless days in all) I take my stand 
Vestured in some d4gagd mode of breek 
(The chess-board touch, with squares that almost speak), 
And lightly sketch my Slice into the Sand, 

As based on bigger men, but much of it unique . . . 

Caddie, give me my driver, caddie, 

Note my style on the first few tees; 

’ DuNdXN fashioned my wrist^work, laddie, 

Taylou taught me to twist my knees ; 


I *ve a beautiful swing that I learnt from Yabdon 
(I practise it sometimes down the garden — . 

“ My fault ! Sorry ! I heg your pardon ! ”) — 

Caddie, my driver, please. 

Only ten little days, in which to do 
So much i E.g., the twelfth : ah it was there 
The Secretary met his Waterloo, 

But perished gamely, playing twenty-two ; 

His clubs (ten little days !) lie bleaching where 
Sea-poppies blow (ten days !) and wheeling sea-birds mew . . . 

. Caddie, give me my driver, caddie. 

Let us away with thoughts like these ; 

A week and a-half is a lifetime, laddie. 

The day that *s here is the day to seize ; 

Car^pe diem — yes, that *s the motto, 

“ Work be jiggered 1 ” and likewise “ What ho ! ” 

I *M NOT GOING BACK TILL I *VE JOLLY WELL GOT TO ! 

Caddie, my driver, please. 
A.A.’M. 

“The ‘Gunboat’ and his manager, Mr. Buckley, lounged out on 
the beautiful old English lawn among the rose bushes and drank 
in the sunshine.” — Daily Mirror. 

What offers from brewers, distillers, etc., to name the 
particular beverage which they drank in the sunshine ? 

“Sir James Key Caird, the millionaire duke . manufacturer of 
Dundee.” — Montreal Gazette. > i , 

His yearly output is singularly small. 




THE SEX’S PROGRESS. 

Feom “Womejs- at Peize-Fights ” to “Women in'the King” should* be an easy step in the upwaed movement. 


THE PUNOHER^S GRIEVANCE. 

' “ You journalist chaps just spoil us,’' 
said Puncher Pete, when I called upon 
nim yesterday at his, training camp. 
“ You draw us into conversation, stick 
down our remarks in yoiir note- books, 
and then make us out to' be the biggest 
boasters on the face of the earth. It ^s 
not right. 

• “ For instance, you ’ve got it on the 
tip of your tongue to ask jne if I think 
I ’ll lick Jimmy Battle next Thursday. 
Well, of course 1 11 lick him. Jimmy's 
a good boy, but he can't stay, and then 
he hasn't' gone twenty i:ounds with 
three blacks, as I have. But what 's 
my opinion matter to you? Why 
make me shout it out like a cock on 
a steeple ? 

“Yes, I shall beat Jimmy. Six 
rounds will cure him. All right. Very 
well then. Leave it at that. 

“ One of your fellows called upon me 
two days ago. . ‘Pete,' he said, ‘they 
say you’re ill.' ‘ You tell 'em to mind 
their own ills,’ I gave him back. Ill, 
indeed If I were ill could I walk my 
forty miles a day and think nothing of 
it ? Could I lift Harry Blokes there 
with one hand and hold him above my 


head? D’you suppose a sick man 
could do this ? ” ■ 

The Puncher seized a skipping-rope 
and did marvellous things with it. 
Then he smashed lustily at a' punch- 
iDall, left, right, left, right, duck, bing ! 
“ Here, Harry ! " he cried. His spar- 
ring partner approached, bruised but 
beaming. The Puncher knocked him 
down. 

- “ I seem ill, don’t I ? ” said Pete, 
turning to me. “But what 's it got to 
do with all you chaps, anyway ? Wait 
till Thursday. Then you '11 find out 
whether I 'm ill or not. And even if I 
was ill Jimmy couldn’t do it. Jimmy 's 
got as good a punch as the next man, 
I '11 say that for him. If he gets it in 
it wmuld fell an ox.' But can he get it 
in? Not next Thursday. 

“ Now, see here, you 're not going to 
draw any words from me about the 
coming fight. You may draw others. 
I refuse. Let ’s get right off this fight 
and on to other things. 

“ After all, fighters are modest chaps. 
When I knocked Torpedo Troop out 
in three rounds last April for a purse 
of £5,000 and the Championship of 
Nova Scotia I didn’t go bragging. I 
might have said that this was the first 


time that the Torpedo had ever had 
his eyes closed. Well, I didn’t. What’s 
more;! never shall. Tell your readers 
that ! 

“ Take my victory over Quartermain, 
again. Or over Dinghy Abbs, who was 
down and out in the second round in 
spite of all the fuss that was made about 
him beforehand. I was a sick man at 
both these fights. Not a soul knew it, 
mind you. My wife— for I 'm as fond 
of home life as any ordinary man, and 
we have a little baby — my wife used to 
worry terribly. She'd expect mo to 
come home on a stretcher. But I 
never happened to choose that convey- 
ance, and she don’t fret any more. 

“ Will it be a stretcher on Thursday? 
I can see you w^ant to put that question, 
but I ’ll ask you to excuse me. Next 
Thursday, as I ’ve already hinted, will 
tell its own story, and when I say tliat 
the tale will have a happy ending for 
one of us who isn’t too far from your 
ear to boast about it if lie was inclined 
that way, perhaps you ’ll guess without 
my telling you what I mean. 

“Not at all. Sir. Don't mention it, 
I ’m always glad to have a friendly chat 
with anyone, and I hope you ’ll forgive 
me for refusing to talk shop." 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

(Exteacted FEoar the Diaby 
OF Toby, M.P.) 

Mouse of Lords, Monday, July 
13.— Oampeedown, like Habak- 
KUK, is capable de tout. Can do 
(is at least ready to undertake) 
anything. Like Lord John 
Eussell, lie would at an hour’s 
notice take charge of the British 
Fleet, whether in Home waters 
or on Foreign stations. Con- 
fesses with pathetic modesty 
that there are two things beyond 
his capacity. Cne is to find a 
needle in a pottle of hay; the 
other, to discover a teller in 
Division Lobby when no one 
proposes to tell. 

To-night this last dilemma 
faced noble earl. Home Eule 
Amendment Bill before House 
on Eeport stage. Macdonell 
moved amendment introducinfif 

• i_* 1 ® 



Autumn Session, you *11 observe. 
Feeling against it so strong that 
insistence might have broken 
bonds that link faithful Min- 
isterialists with their esteemed 
Leader. Accordingly proro- 
gation about usual time in 
August, and new Session, in- 
stead of opening in February, 
will date from November, When 
we come to think of it, seems 
to amount to much the same 
thing as Autumn Session, which 
usually begins in mid-October. 
That an illusion. There wiU be 
no Autumn Session. Only we 
shall all be back at Westminster 
again in drear November. 

Mouse of Commons, Tuesday. 
— Like Eachel weeping for her 
children, the Opposition will not 
be comforted in respect of the 
continued absence of Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy. ’Tis a touch- 
ing trait, illustrating the high 
level of human nature the 


irretrievable. But everyone felt that 
Camperdown had done his duty, and 
that if he had failed to find Not-Con- 
tents in an empty Lobby no one else 
could have found them. 

Business dom. — In House of Com- 
mons Premier announced winding-up 
of business at earliest possible mo- 
ment with intent to meet again in 
“early winter” for new Session. No 


••■II* I* . ^ ml. l-aiTir I.. . I. AJLULjacvviL uajv 

principle of proportional repre- . Masterman recalls happy memories to the rjnmmnnq veach TTnd it been 

lent Jon. litl Ion, deb^ate -onsolable Ev^s. frieSs 

who mourned his absence, recognising 
in it cause of insecurity for the Empire, 
situation would be natural and com- 
prehensible. It is from the so-labelled 
enemy’s camp that lamentation is 
sounded. Worthington Evans, Mas- 
terman’s severest censor whilst* be b till 
sat on Treasury Bench in charge of 
Insurance Act, is in especial degree in- 
consolable. Physically *and intellectu- 
ally reduced to a pulp — using 
the word of course in Parlia- 
mentary sense. 

As he is too unnerved to 
dwell upon subject, Barnston 
and Hayes Fisher to-day take 
it up. Want to know how long 
a state of things most painful 
on their side of the House is 
to continue? Premier makes 
light reply. Points out that 
it ’s no new thing for a Minister 
to fail to find a seat, the globe 
meanwhile serenely revolving 
on its axis. In 1885 and in 1892 
the Duchy was unrepresented on 
the Treasury Bench. 

A more striking case, over- 
looked by Premier, of a Min- 
ister long struggling with ad- 
versity at the poll finding the 
door of House of Commons 
bolted and barred is familiar to 
Lord Halsbury. Appointed 
Solicitor-General in 1875 Hard- 
INGE Giffard did not take his 
seat till the Session of 1877. 
Crushed at Cardiff, left in the 


Question put from Woolsack. There 
being a few cries of “Not content!” 

House cleared for division. 

Hereupon strange thing happened. 

Whilst majority of peers streamed into 
Content Lobby discovery was made that 
not only were there no tellers for the 
Not-Contents but no Not-Contents for 
the tellers. Fortunately Camperdown 
on the spot. Instantly took charge of 
the aif air. According to his own 
narrative, which thrilled the 
listening Senate, he had gone 
into Division Lobby, “where,” 
he added, “ I stayed a long time.” 

Began to realise something of 
the feeling of the boy who stood 
on the burning deck whence all 
but he had fled. Camperdown 
essentially a man of action. 

No use mooning round deserted 
Lobby wondering where every- 
body was. 

“I tried,” he protested, “to 
find a teller for the Not-Contents, 
which I was not able to do. 

There were no Not-Contents in 
the Not-Contents’ Lobby and 
there were no tellers. I do not 
know,” he added, turning his 
head with enquiring pose, like 
Mr. Pecksniff asking his pupil 
Martin Ghuzzleioit to take com- 
pass, pencil and paper, and “give 
me your idea of a wooden leg,” 

“whether any of your lordships 
have seen an occurrence like 
this before. I have not.*” 

Murmur of sympathy ran -He aia not want these adaptations of a Gtennan system a* J^^stled at -| 

round perturbed beuches. Di- -which the Chancellob oe the Excheq-oer seemed to have Horsham, named as a probable 
lemma awful, unprecedented, chosen.”— Lord HtreHOECiir. starter at every election race 
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in the three kingdoms taking place rarely combined. Whilst his father 
within a period of eighteen months, yet enthralled attention and admira- 
he persuaded the blushing borough of tion of House by supreme capacity 
Launceston,' on a second wooing, to Son Austen successfully faced the 
yield to his advances. ordeal. After Don Josis's withdrawal 

Oddly enough, when at last he came from the scene his son's advance to a 
to the Table to take the oath, he found leading place in the councils of his 
he had mislaid the return to the writ, party and the estimation of the House 
production of which is indispensable was rapid. Within limits of present 
preliminary. Was nearly turned back, Session he has shown increased power 
a calamity averted by discovery of the as a debater, promising attainment of 
document in his hat on a bench, 
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under the Gallery where he had . 

I awaited Speakee’s summons to | ||jj j'l f|! 

, But precedents are nothing when || |j| 1 1|| f 

' “Can’t the Chancjellor of the 1|| 

I Duchy make an effort to secure a | f'” 

! seat?'’ Baenston asked in trem- jij 

“He has made two already,” jlli 

retorted the practical Peemiee. 

Then came along Watt, with * | P| 

cryptic inquiry breaking silence ||||ll| 
that brooded over Alinisterial Vi 

“Has the time not arrived,” he 1 ^ f 

' asked, “to jettison Jonah, in view ill I 

« of the fact that nobody seems IlllffiliW [ i 

i willing to swallow him but the || | iifi ill r I ip 

I House left thinking the matter ||||||l i 

B^isiness done. — House of Lords ifc|| I! I 

passed Third Beading of trans- 1 | |j I )f/W } 

formed Home Eule Amendment [||[ li I ill I / / 

Bill. In the Commons Budget Bill |j , 1 1|| | jvif L 

again dealt with in Committee. J I lj| I |y llillllllllM iMi 

Sharp strictures from both sides. 1 If 

But Ministerialists who had come \ I li 

to criticise remained to vote in its ^ }'l i | 111 ^ I [| 

favour. Majority accordingly main- | I 

Wednesday, — Son Austen, who |1 

; little more than a fortnight ago left | I 

the House Member for East Wor- l 

cester, returned to-day representing 
the division of Birmingham where 

his father sat impregnably throned ^ BEVOLTING TASK 

for uninterrupted period of twenty- The waiter’s EARUT-MORNmo job. 

nine years. As he walked up to 

Table to take the oath and sign afresh still loftier heights. Ever courteous in 
the roll of Parliament, was hailed by manner, untainted by the “ new style ” 
hearty burst of general cheering. deplored by Pbbmiee, he, though an 

- This rare. Common enough for one uncompromising party man, has made 
or other political party to welcome no personal enemies among any section 
recruit to its ranks. On such occasions, of his political opponents, 
the other side sit silent, save when Business done, — House of Lords 
especial circumstances elicit responsive threw out Plural Voters Bill on second 
bout of ironical ^ cheering. To - day’s time of asking. Commons still in Corn- 
demonstration afforded striking recog- mittee on Budget, 
nition of genuine merit modestly dis- 

. aM ibi.6 fcr j»„,, 

Member to be son of distinguished having yielded 441 in forty-five minutes. “ 
father also seated in the House. Posi- Daily Mail. 

tion to be sustained only by exercise The spectators, we suppose, could stand 
of qualities of mind and manner the strain no longer. 


JO.H.DOWp 

A BEVOLTING TASK. 

The waiter’s early-morning job. 


DIPLOMACY. 

{Yaioning^ though rude, is, according 
to the doctors, an extremely healthy 
exercise.) 

I HAVE a friend who wrote a book 
And begged me tp peruse it. 

And bluntly state the view I took — 
Encourage or abuse it. 

I want, he said, the truth alone, 

But said it in a hopeful tone. . 

Perceiving there was no escape, 
With Chapter 1. 1 led off; 

Page 2 provoked my earliest* gape, 
At 3 I yawned my head off, 

At 4 I cast the thing away 
Unto some dim and distant day. 

For weeks I racked my harassed 
brain ^ 

I For something kind and ruthful, 

L To spare his feelings and remain 
I Comparatively truthful 

I (I -m very often troubled by 
I My inability to lie). 

^ “ Deiu' Charles,” I wrote him in 

the end, 

“ I fear no contradiction 
When I declare that you have 
penned 

A healthy work of fiction. 

I am, I candidly admit, 

A sounder man through reading it.” 

“Captain Turner only got a single 
when J. W. Heame bowled him, and 
lunch was taken. 

Essex. 

F. L. Fane c. Hondren b. Kidd , 67 

Bussell run out 51 

Major Turner b. J. W. Hoarno . 1 “ 

Probably the Major got bis step 
during lunch ; and it was no doubt 
richly deserved, though not on 
account of the score lie had made 
in the morning as a Captain. 

“John Charles Edmund Carson were 
the names which Lord Gillford, the 
infant heir of Lord and Lady Clan- 
william, received yesterday afternoon." 
Daily Mail. 

If only this were a misprint for John 
Charles Eedmond Carson. 

“The anniversary of the Catllo of the 
Boyne was celebrated with unusual enthusiasm 
throughout Canada." 

“ Times" Toronto Correspondent. 

These were the original Irish bulls, wo 
suppose. 

“Plant strawberry runners with grouse on 
Aug. 12th.."— R.ILS. Gardener's Diary. 

“Plant daffodils between grouse andiiart- 
ridges.” — B.H.8. Gardener's Diary. 

The daffodils should make good cover, 
but the runners will stand no chance 
against the Cockney sportsman. 



EXEEOISE 1. 

I MUST confess that at one time I 
had little regard for collectors of 
cigarette cards; it seemed a feeble 
pi^rsiiit, though perhaps I should add 
I am of a somewhat intellectual nature. 

Some little time ago, however, I 
happened to glance at one of these 
cards and was surprised to see a picture 
of a gentleman attired in white flannels 
and a vest of white, decorated with red 
[ embroidery. He was grasping a towel 
j in both hands and appeared to have 
I two or three sets of arms. ' The label 
I said, Scarf or Towel Exercises 4.” A 
perusal of the instructions on the back 
of the card made everything clear. 

Ten minutes later 1 entered the shop 
of an athletic outfitter. Unfortunately 
he had no white vests with red edges ; 
I had to purchase one with blue.- A 
fecarf or towel I could find at home; 

* Then I entered a tobacconist’s. ' ' 

I Eour days later I had collected Scarf 
;or Towel Exercises 2 and 3. 

1 “We can,” I said, “now make a 
jstart.” As a matter of fact it was not 
^together a foolish proceeding. Deep 
‘thinkers are apt to overlook the need 
for physical culture. This error I 
decided to remedy. 

! Every morning I (1) stood in posi- 
jtion illustrated, (2) raised arms above; 


head in manner indicated by the in- 
structions, (3) straightened right arm 
and lowered right hand so that towel 
{still taut) sloped to right, (4) returned 
to Position 1. I then changed towel 
for scarf (my own idea) and continued 
with Exercises 3 and 4. 

I was very happy; my only worry 
was the absence of Scarf or Towel 
Exercises 1. 

Every ^ morning I called at the 
tobacconist’s. and purchased packets of 
cigarettes, eagerly searching them for 
the missing card. Every afternoon I 
called again. 

For a week I bore my disappointment 
bravely ; then I became cynical. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “there is no 
Exercise 1. It may be a joke on the 
part of the makers.” 

My consumption of cigarettes in- 
creased. Packet followed packet with 
extraordinary rapidity, and still no 
Exercise 1. 

’ I began to get worried. “ Is it safe,” 
I asked myself, “ to do 2, 3 and 4 with- 
out 1? The omission may have a 
serious effect on 2, 3 and 4.” 

Then I returned to the attack with 
renewed vigour. In a week I got 
through twenty tens — with no result. 

Disappointed and weary I was walk- 
ing to the office one morning when 
suddenly I had an attack of giddiness. 


By the end of the day I was beginning 
to wonder if I was very ill. I felt it. 
Usually the clearest of thinkers, I was 
dizzy and dazed. 

The evening saw the arrival of my 
doctor, and a thorough examination 
followed, at the end'^of which he shook 
his head gravely. 

“ ’ M, ” h e murmured. “ Ah . ” 

“ Tell me,” I said with extraordinary 
calmness — “ tell me the worst. Brain 
fever, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, dear no,” he replied. “ What 
I ’m worrying about is the heart.- It ’e 
in a bad state — a ideally bad state, 
^eaven knows how many cigarettes 
you’ve been consuming lately. You *11 
have to stop it altogether.” 

I looked at him blankly; then, with 
a bitter laugh, I (1). stood in position 
illustrated, (2) raised arms above head 
in manner indicated by the instruc- 
tions, (3) straightened right arm and 
lowered right hand so that handker- 
chief {still taut) sloped to right, and 
(4) returned to sofa. 


The Latest Style in Strikes. 

“Engineers and firemen on the western 
railways of the United States have threatened 
to strike unless their demands for increased 
wages and other reforms are not granted.” 

The Times. 

They seem very hard to please. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

*‘The Sin op David." 

This is not, like the plays in which 
Joseph has recently figured, an adapta- 
tion from the Hebrew. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has given a seventeenth- 
century (a.d.) setting to the Bathsheba 
motive, transplanting it from the poly- 
gamous East into the England of one- 
man-one-wife. His object, no doubt, 
was to emphasize one aspect of his 
borrowed theme, which is further en- 
forced by his choice of milieu — the 
camp of the Puritans. 

Lest this fairly obvious note of 
irony should escape us, Mr. Phillips 
accentuates it at the start by making 
his David {Sir Hubert Lisle, Com- 
mander of the Parliamentary Forces in 
the Fenland) condemn a young officer 
to be shot for a “carnal" offence. The 
delinquent’s answer — 

“ Thou who so lightl 7 dealest death to me 

Be thou then very sure of thine own soul ; ” 

and Lisle's prayer — 

“And judge me, Thou that sittest in Thy 
Heaven, 

As I have shown no mercy, show me none \ . . 

If ever a woman’s beauty shall ensnare 

My soul into such sin as he hath sinned 

these passages, even if the title of the i 
play had not prepared us, afford fair I 
warning of the w^ay in which things 
have got to go. In fact it is all very 
simple and straightforward, and (on 
the constructive side) Hellenic, Per- 
haps indeed the treatment is a little 
too direct, and the tragedy moves too 
quickly to its consummation (thirty or 
forty minutes suffice for the reading of 
it). It might serve its publisher (of the 
Bodley Head) as one of a series to be 
entitled: “Half-hours with the Best 
Sinners." 

As a poem The Sin of David cannot 
compare for beauty with Paolo and 
Francesca, ^ though it contains isolated 
lines which recall Mr. Phillips’s 
earliest drama, such as the plea of 
Joyce, the condemned officer — 

“ Her face was close to me, and dimmed the 
world.” 

or Lisle's — 

“Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of 
earth.” 

But then, of course, the exotic manner 
would here have been an impropriety 
This is not Eimini; it is the English 
Fenland ; and all the characters, with 
the exception of Miriam Mardyhe (the 
Bathsheba of the piece), who was bred 
in France and had its sun in her blood, 
were of the Puritan pattern that does 
not accommodate itself very easily to 
the language of passion. I 

But all this we knew ten years ago, 
when The Sin of David was first pub- 


lished ; and the only new interest was 
the question of its adaptability to the 
theatre. Poetic drama seldom gains 
much by presentation on the stage, 
unless it is full of action ; and there is 
little action in this play except of the 
inward kind. In almost the only case 
wherequick movement is here demanded 
one becomes conscious of the intrusion 
of words. When he knows that the 
relief of Pomfret depends upon his in- 
stant action, Lisle still finds time for 
conversations with his servant, with 
Miriam and with the doctor, and for 
a couple of well- sustained soliloquies. 

Certain lines, again, whose literary 
flavour, when read, makes us overlook 





Mr. H. B, Irving (Sir Huhert Lisle). 
“Pomfret will fall in another two seconds if 
I don’t ride over and raise the siege. Still 
my first duty is to Mr. Stephen Phillips! 
and he wants me for a few dialogues and a 
brace of soliloquies before I start.” 

their inherent improbability in the 
mouth of the character that utters 
them, take on, when spoken, an air of 
artifice. Such are the lines in whicli 
Miriam describes her old sister-in-law, 
to her face, as 

“ living without sin 

And reputably rusting to the grave.” 

And there is always the danger that 
actors will be content with a rather 
slurred and perfunctory recitation of 
lines that have no bearing on the 
action but are just inserted for joy as 
a rhetorical embi'oidery. 

It may be a trivial criticism, but I 
think the play suffered a little from the 
appearance of the love-child whose 
death was to be the punishment for 
Lisle' s^ sin in sending Mardyhe to his 
death in a forlorn hope. The instruc- 
tions in my book are contradictory. 
The time of Act. III. is described as 


“five years later," and we are then told 
that “four years are supposed to have 
elapsed since Act II." Anyhow, the boy 
should be only three or four years old. 
Actually he is a girl (the stage must 
have it so) of some ten summers. You 
may say that all these years during 
which the lovers’ passion has been 
purified by worship of the child’s inno- 
cence, and “ God has not said a word," 
add a dramatic force to the blow when 
at last it falls. But for myself — a mere 
matter of taste— I feel that the ven- 
geance of Heaven has been nursed too 
long. 

As for the interpretation, I must 
honestly compliment Mr. Irving and 
Miss Miriam Lewes on their perform- 
ance. It is true that I should never 
have mistaken Mr. Irving for a fight- 
ing Koundhead, and he might well have 
sacrificed something of his personality 
for the sake of illusion. It is true, too, 
that he was more concerned about 
dramatic than poetic effects; yet, within 
the limitations of a very marked indivi- 
duality, he did justice to the author by a 
performance that was most sincere and 
persuasive. Miss Lewes played her 
more difficult part with great charm 
and delicacy. Her manner, even under 
siiress of passionate feeling, still kept the 
right restraint that Miriam had learnt 
from her environment ; but always we 
were made to feel that under the prim 
Puritan gown was a body that had 
been “ born in the sun’s lap," and held 
the warmth of the vinelands in its veins. 
Perhaps it was from Franco, too, that 
Miriayn had caught her strange habit 
of pronouncing “ my " (a perfectly good 
word) as “me." 

There is little so worth seeing bn the 
stage to-day as The Sin of David, and 
I very sincerely hope that both the 
play and its interpreters may win the 
wide appreciation they have earned. 

0. S. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Arthur 
Eokerley’s ingenious little farce, A 
Collection will he made, was only 
introduced into the bill at the Garrick 
two days before the withdrawal of the 
Duke of Killicranhie, and that, like 
the melancholy Jaques, it has had to 
share the ducal exile. I look forward 
to its early reappearance under happier 
auspices, and witli Mr. Guy Nem^all 
again in the leading part. 


The father of a young lady, aged 15-~a 
typical ‘ Flapper ’—with all the self-assurance 
of a woman of 30, would bo grate ‘ful for the 
recommendation of a seminary (not a convontl 
where she might bo placed. ’ '—Times. 

“ Coaching required for Cambridge Littio 
GrixV'—T%mes. .. 

Is it the same little girl? 
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EETEOSPEOTIVB. 

{The armhone of a ^prehistoric lion has 
been discovered in Fleet Street during 
the excavations for the 7iezo offices of 
“ The Daily Chronicle” Bemains of 
other prehistoric animals ivere foxmd 
some years ago near the same spot.] 

Eeader, when last you went down 
Fleet 

(Wait half-a-second. Thank you.) 
Street, 

And gazed upon it from your seat, 
Perched on a motor-bus, 

Did you, I wonder, guess that there, 

In ages long ago, the bear 
Contended for the choicest lair 
With the rhinoceros ? 

Where now the expectant taxis prowl, 
And growlers, still surviving, growl, 
And agonised pedestrians howl, 

Seeing the traffic skid, 

There lions roamed the swampy glade, 
There the superb okapi brayed, 

And many a mighty mammoth made 
Whatever noise it did. 

It pleases me to pause and think 
That where to-day flows printing-ink 
All sorts of beasts came down to drink 
Clear waters from a spring. 


I like to reconstruct the scene ; 

I feel existence must have been, 
Before the rotary machine, 

A more delightful thing. 

I like to think how, westward bound, 
Tigers pursued their prey and found 
The Strand a happy hunting ground, 
Seeking tit-bits by night. 
Eeader, will you come there with me 
When London lies asleep ? Maybe 
Their phantoms still prowl stealthily 
Down by the Aldwych site. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Lady Diana Dingo was in the Park 
yesterday, walking with Lancelot, her 
new ant-eater, and the latter, who 
has happily recovered from his severe 
attack of measles, is now quite tame, 
and was wearing bronzed toe-nails and 
a large blue ribbon under the left ear. 

The Countess of Torquay and her 
sister, Mrs. Pygmalion Popinjay, were 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition on 
Wednesday. The Countess’s crested 
toucan, Willy, was much admired. 

The Ladies’ Park Pet race at Eanel- 
ham next Friday is expected to prove 


an exciting event, especially as Stella, 
Lady Killaloo, has entered her large 
crocodile, Horace — called after her 
late husband — who is known to prove 
rather fractious at times. 

Mrs. Halliday Hare is in deep 
mourning for her bandicoot, Maud 
Eliza, who was unfortunately set upon 
and eaten last week by the Hon. Mrs. 
Joram’s young jaguar during an after- 
noon call at the house of a mutual 
friend of their mistresses. Mrs, Hare 
is leaving town at once, and her house 
will be closed until late in the autumn. 

The iguana worn by Miss Bay Buskin 
in the second Act of The Belle of Bow 
Street is a delightful little creature, and 
accompanies his mistress everywhere. 
While on the subject of the theatre, we 
are glad to learn that the cages now 
being erected behind the stage at Galy’s 
Theatre will soon be ready, when there 
should be no further cause for com- 
plaint about the rapacity of some of 
the larger carnivora owned by certain 
ladies of the chorus. 

The recent fashion of having one’s 
pet emu coloured to match one’s frock 
is dying out, and armadilloes with 
gilded trotters are becoming the vogue. 
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COMPULSION. 

“ Veey ’well,” said the lady of the house, “ don’t let ’s do it. 
Nobody can force us to go to the seaside if we don’t want to.” 
“ It ’s too late,” I said, “ to begin to agree with me now.” 

It ’s never too late to realise how reasonable you are.” 

“ Yes, it is. The agreement is signed ; half the rent has 
been paid ; Sandstone House has got us by the legs, and, 
whether we like it or not, we’ve got to go there next week.” 
“ We might try the effect of a death-bed repentance.” 
“No,” I said, “we’re dead already. We died when 
the blessed agreement was signed.” 

“Well, then, let’s write and say our aunt from British 
Columbia is about to arrive here unexpectedly on a visit to 
us, and that sand and seaweed and prawns and star-fish are 
simply death to her. We can wind up with a strong appeal 
to the landlord’s better nature. No true landlord can 
wish to be responsible for the death of anybody’s British 
Columbian aunt.” 

“You’re quite wrong,” I said. Landlords just revel in 
that kind of thing. Besides, he will not believe in our 
aunt. He will say that she is too thin.” 

“ But the aunt I ’m thinking of is stout and wheezy. 
She is a widow ; her name is Aunt Wilhelmina ; except 
ourselves there ’s nobody in the world left for her to cling 
to. No marine landlord can dare to separate us from Aunt 
Wilhelmina.” 

“It’s no good,” I said. “I’ll admit that your Aunt 
Wilhelmina ” 

“She’s only mine by marriage, you know; but I love 
her like a daugliter.” 

“I admit,” I continued, “that Aunt-by-marriage Wilhel- 
mina may some day be useful to us. Wo will put her by 
for another occasion. But she can’t help us now.” 

“ Well, go ahead yourself and suggest something, then.” 

“ I could suggest a thousand things. Suppose we just 
pay the rest of the rent and don’t go.” 

“The man,” she said with conviction, “is mad.” 

“ 1 thought you ’d say that, and I know you ’d say the 
same about any other suggestion of mine, so I shan’t make 
any more.” 

“ You mustn’t be sulky,” she said. 

“I never am. I’m reasonable, but, as usual, you’ll 
realise it too late. Besides,” I added, “it’s you who’ve 
brought us into this fix.” 

“I?” she said with an air of wonder, “How can I 
have done that ? ” 

“I’ll tell you,” I said firmly, for I saw that my chance 
had come. “Bor weeks and weeks past you have been 
engaged in shutting up avenues and closing loop-holes. 
Wherever there was the tiniest way of escape from the 
seaside, there you were with your walls and your fences, 
until at last you ’d got me safely penned in.” 

“ You didn’t struggle much, did you ” 

“ No, I was like the man in The Pit and the Pendulmn, 
and you were — whoever it was that made the walls close 
in on him.” 

“ I refuse,” she said, “ to be called a Spanish Inquisition.” 

“You may refuse as much as you like, but that’s the 
sort of thing you’ve been. How you worked on my 
domestic affections and my household pride ! When Helen 
forgot to go to her music-lesson you said the poor child 
was evidently run down and wanted a breath of sea-air. 
When Rosie lost her German exercise-book, and when 
Peggy fell off her bicycle, you worked both these accidents 
round into an imperative demand for salt water. When 
John was bitten by a gnat you said the spot was bilious 
and things.would never be right with him until he got into 
I a more bracing clim ate ;^and when Bates tripped up in the 


pantry and broke a week’s income in plates and dishes you 
said he needed tone and would get it at the sea. Seaside, 
seaside, seaside I I couldn’t get away from it.” 

“ Oh, but you haven’t been there yet, you know. You ’re 
shouting before you ’re hurt.” 

“No,” I said, “ I am not — I mean I am hurt, but I’m 
not shouting. I ’m just whispering a few salutary truths.” 

“ And there ’s another thing,” she said ; “it must be ter- 
rible for you to know what a designing person your wife is.” 

“Madam,” I said, “my wife is as heaven made her. I 
will not permit her to be abused. She has good impulses. 
She means well. Her plain sewing is quite excellent.” 

“ Spare me,” she said, “ oh spare me. I will never go to 
the sea again.” 

“But you shall go to the sea,” I said. “Everything is 
settled. The agreement is signed ; the tickets are all but 
taken. John and Peggy are panting for pails and spades. 
Do you think I want to stand in the way of their innocent 
pleasures? We will all' try for shrimps while you sit on a 
heap of sand and tell us not' to get too wet, or that it ’s 
time for tea, and have I forgotten the thermos-flask again.” 

“Horatio,” she said, “I can see you paddling in my 
mind’s eye.” 

“But tell me,” I said, “when do we start.” 

“ We start on Tuesday. The whole lot of us together, 
you know, servants and all. Won’t that be fun ? ” 

“Ye — es,” I said, “it will — I mean it would if I could 
go with you, but unfortunately ” 

“ What !” she said, “ you mean to desert us ? ” 

“No, no, I can never desert you, but I’ve got two 
solemn engagements on Tuesday — meetings in the City.” 

“ Then I ’m to take the whole party, am I ? ” 

“ Yes, dear,” I said. “And I ’ll join you next day.” 

“ You ’ve won,” she said. 


KITTY ADARE. 

Sweet as a wild-roso was Kitty Adare, 

Blithe as a laverock and shy as a hare ; 

Mid all the grand ladies of all the grand cities 
You ’d not find the face half so pretty as Kitty’s ; 

“ ’Tis the fine morning this, Kit,” says 1 ; she says, “ It is,” 
The day she went walking to get to the Bair. 

She was bred to give trouble, was Kitty Adare, 

For she had my heart caught like a bird in a snare ; 

0, her laugh was the ripple of quick-running water, 

And — the seventh-born child of a seventh-born daughter — 
She wore the green shoes that tl )0 fairies had brought her 
To help her go dancing that day at the Fair ! 

She ’d the foot of a princess, had Kitty Adare, 

And the road fell behind her like peel off a pear ; 

She was into the town with the lads and the lassies, 

And the shouting of showmon and braying of asses, 

And on to the green where the best of the grass is. 

With the sun shining bright on the fun of the Fair ! 

She was light as a feather, was Kitty Adare, 

And she danced like a flame in a current of air; 

0, look at her now — she retreating, advancing, 

And stepping and stopping, and gliding and glancing ! 
There wasn’t a one was her marrow at dancing 
Of all the young maidens who danced at the Fair. 

0 Kitty, 0 Kitty, 0 Kitty Adare, 

Till the music was beaten you danced to it there ; 

And the fiddler, poor fellow, the way that he was in, 
Him sweating for six and his bow wanting rosin, 

He was put past the fiddling a month — all because in 
A pair of green shoes Kitty danced at the Fair 1 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Pimch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

If meiLiory serves me, the publishers of World's End 
(Hubst and Blackett) described its theme as one of 
unusual delicacy, or words to that effect. I should like to 
reassure them. The particular kind of marriage of con- 
venience which it concerns (marriage for the convenience of 
the wronged heroine, by which the virtuous hero gives his 
name to the child of the villain) may be, indeed is, a delicate 
matter, but — in fiction at least — by no manner of means 
unusual. Nor can I see that its present treatment by 
Amelib Eives (Princess Tboubetzkoy) lends it any degree 
of novelty. No, let me be just ; perhaps Bichard Bryce, the 
wicked betrayer, does strike a somewhat new note, at least 
in his beginnings. Richard was the product of art super- 
imposed upon dollars. He was so cultured that the 
Immanity in him had dwindled to a negligible quantity; 
and thus, when poor Phoebe wanted him to “ do the right 
thing by her,” he sent her instead some charmingly modern 
French verse— which she could not understand — and finally 
took ship for Europe in mingled alarm and boredom. You 
will have gathered that the scene is laid in America. 
Perhaps this explains the hero. Oiuen Randolph was one 
of the strong and silent. He was so silent that, though he 
knew perfectly well all that had happened, lie married 
Phoebe, and allowed that unhappy lady to suffer chapters 
of agonized apprehension as to his attitude, when half-a- 
dozen words would have set her at ease on the subject. 
He was, moreover, so strong that, when eventually the 
theme of their relations with Phoebe did crop up between 


himself and Richard, the latter spent some months in 
hospital as a consequence. However, he recovered, and 
things were thus able to reach the kind of ending which 
was expected of them. There are parts of World's End 
that are worthy of a better whole, but that is the best I can 
say for it. 


I believe that Paul Moorhouse (Long) was never really 
predestined to end unhappily and that his suicide was a 
conclusion as little premeditated by the author as it was 
apparently by the hero. If such ends must be, they should 
be a climax demanded by relentless logic : some sort of 
culminating event should occur which, added to what has 
gone before, leaves no alternative. Paid, however, had 
survived for years under the stress of all the circumstances 
which finally constrained him to make an end of himself ; 
and, had he stayed the course — only another hour or so — he 
would have found that all had turned out for the best and 
that adequate arrangements had been made for his perman- 
ent happiness. No doubt these things happen in real life 
and I cannot accuse Mr. Geobge Wouil (a most discerning 
author) of any inhuman treatment of his puppet ; yet I 
wish that he had been more kindly disposed and had spared 
me a bitter disappointment. Having known Paul, man 
and boy, for upwards of ten years, I had become sincerely 
attached to him; as assistant time-keeper, foreman and 
works-manager he showed a spirit true to the real Black 
Country type. He had his moments of weakness when he 
went astray after the manner of his kind ; but he always 
became master of himself again and, when he had to, paid 
like a man the price of his misdeeds, never pausing to dis- 
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cover the overcharge. As for Joaoi Ware, his intended and 
his due, she was a dear ; poor dear 1 

I do not think that you will believe The Story of Fifine 
(Constable), although Mr. Bernard Gapes takes some 
pains to give it an air of actuality ; but if you are like me 
you will not be greatly concerned about that. Purporting 
to be the ill-used daughter of a mad French marquis, 
Fifine, in that nawe and charming way which has always 
been so dear to the hearts of novelists, came to live at the 
bachelor abode in Paris of the sculptor Felix Dane (his half- 
sister, who was keeping house for the marquis, provided 
the introduction), and, calling each other “cousin” and 
“gossip,” these two shared rooms together in perfect sim- 
plicity of soul and held several conversations which reflect, 
I suppose, Mr. Bernard Capes’ views on the plastic arts 
and life in general. And why, in passing, he should con- 
tinue to heap ridicule on staid "Victorian respectability I 
cannot for the life of me imagine. The plucky and un- 
orthodox thing nowadays 
surely is to make game 
of Bohemianism. But, 
anyhow, the happy mo- 
ment forme arrived when 
Felix Dane suggested (on 
the grounds that the 
marquis would soon dis- 
cover his daughter’s hid- 
ing-place) a holiday tour 
through Provence. Mr. 

Bernard Capes in Prov- 
ence is Mr. Bernard 
Capes at his best. How 
the lovers (for that — 
perhaps you roguishly 
guessed it? — they gradu- 
ally became) paid visits 
to Nimes, to Aigues- 
Mortes, to Arles and to 
Paradou les Baux, and 
met M, Carabas Gaharus, 
the native minstrel, you 
must read for yourself, 
for I cannot give a faint 
idea of the eloquence with 
which their fairyland is portrayed. And if the plot ends as 
artificially as it began, and with an unnecessary tragedy 
thrown in, I suppose for the sake of that idyll in the very 
nesting-place of idylls I must shrug my shoulders and for- 
give. After all, it does not matter much who Fifine really 
was, nor what happened to her. Suffice it that Mr. Bernard 
Capes has conducted her to Arles. 


pie Oaddis-Worm (Hurst and Blackett) is an appro- 
priate enough title for Mrs. Dawson Scott’s novel, but I 
confess to having grown a little restive at its appearance 
on the top of each of 352 pages. “ Episodes in the Life of 
Eichard and Catharine Blake ” is the alternative title, and 
to the average human reader possibly a more significant 
one. The Caddis-Worm is quite in the modern manner, 
having no plot— or what has been contemptuously called 
“ anecdote.” I have, however, a more genuine grievance 
against Mrs. Dawson Scott, and it is that she seems 
inclined to be a propagandist without the requisite robust- 
ness.^ A little more vigour in her protests against the 
iniquity of British laws, and her theme might have allured 
me. As it is, the troubles of Catharine with her peremp- 
tory Bichard only made me want, but not very keenly, to 
take and give her a good shaking. Whereas, with a little 


more encouragement, I believe I should have been quite 
anxious to kick her husband from the top to the bottom of 
several flights of stairs. Drastic methods were taken by 
the author to bring Bichard to his senses ; in fact, at one 
time he made a sort of corner in disasters. But unless a 
sanatorium exists where patients are treated kindly and 
firmly for swollen-head I do not think that Bichard's cure 
is likely to be permanent. That, however, does not aflect 
my view that Mrs. Dawson Scott has given us a book 
which is full of clever writing and fairly shrewd observation. 

“ It was a wild wet night, though the month of May was 
well begun.” Without caring very much about the month 
of May, I felt on reading these introductory words that the 
story called My Lady Bosia had excellently well begun. I 
am sorry to add, though, that it does not carry on quite so 
bravely as you might expect from such a start. My own 
suspicion is that Lady Bosia is one of many novels that 
owe their existence to a summer holiday. I haven’t the 

slightest knowledge of 
the facts, and still less 
wish to incur a libel 
action, but, by my way 
of imagining it, Miss 
Freda Mary Groves 
found herself one day in 
the Winchelsea country, 
fell very naturally in love 
with its jolly old houses, 
and determined there and 
then to write a story 
about them. So here it 
is, with a mildly roman- 
tic hex'o, Bernard, a hero- 
ine in the title role who 
is as pretty and perse- 
cuted as heroines should 
be, a villain (Lord Scgrave 
by name — even, you see, 
in those Black-Princely 
days peers were a bad 
lot), some conflicts not 
quite so exciting as they 
might have been, and 
the rest of the mixture 
as before. You perhaps catch already my chief ground of 
complaint. Frankly I do not think that Miss Groves’ pen 
is quite sufficiently dashing for this sort of thing. Historical 
and adventurous romance, if it is to earn my vote, must keep 
me out of breath the whole time. It should never bo allowed 
to slacken pace ; and (to be entirely candid) My Lady Bosia 
sometimes ambles rather heavily. I forgot to add that it is 
published Washbourne, printed on detestable paper, 
and contains some pleasant illustrations of the places men- 
tioned in the story. In few, the best I can say of it is that it 
would make a charming gift for the young Person (if she still 
survives) on the occasion, say, of a family holiday to Hastings. 


The John Bull Breed. 

The South African Farmers' Guide pays a pretty com- 
pliment to a well-known family in describing a typical 
South Devon bull as the “property of Major Apthorr, 
a magnificent example of this breed.’*’ 


Wanted. — A Tame Tory who will undertake to write 
scathing criticisms on the policy of his own party. Meals 
supplied on premises. Sleep in. Address, Offices of West- 
minster Gazette. 



The Optimist (ivho has just been struck by a passing motor-car). “ Glory 
be! if this isn't a piece o’ luck! Sure, ’tis the docthor niMSELii’ 

THAT ’S IN UT.” 





CHARIVARIA. 

A WAERANT has been issued for the 
arrest of Signor Ulvi, the inventor 
of “ rays. He is said to have 
eloped from Florence with an Admiral's 
daughter. This was not discovered 
until Signor Ulvi had got well away, 
and his claim to be able to cause ex- 
plosions at a distance would now seem 
to be established. ,,, 

General Hueeta is said to have taken 
' with him on his flight securities to the 
amount of £1,200,000. Even so it is 
typical of the grasping nature of the 
man that he complained of having to 
leave Mexico City behind. 

A storm of indignation has been 
raised in Berlin by an order (instigated, 
it is said, in a very high quarter) that 
all cafes must close at 2 a.m. A petition 
is being circulated which points out 
that this order will kill Berlin’s tourist 
‘traffic, “as the night life of the city 
is the only attraction for visitors'.” 
This implication that a certain exalted 
personage is not among the local 
attractions seems to us to amount 
almost to Use~majeste, 

When Lieutenant Porte’s water- 
plane, “ The America,” refused to rise, 
he* should have tried changing its name 
to “ The South America.” 


The Buckinghamshire Territorials, 
under their new commandant, Colonel 
Wetheeed, are going in for chorus- 
singing practice. This is a good idea. 
Sung badly enough, these choruses 
should prove a valuable weapon against 
a musical foe, such as the Germans. 

Owing to an outbreak of mumps at 
Harrow School the summer term has 
had to close some days earlier than 
usual. It is characteristic of the 
generous nature of the Harrow boys 
that, in spite of this annoying inter- 
ruption of their studies, there has been 
very little open expression of resent- 
ment against those who introduced the 
ailment. 

Coventry’s annual Lady Godiva pro- 
cession took place last week, and was a 
success. It is feared, however, that* 
with the advance of fashbn the prin- 
cipal character — who on this occasion 
was attired in pink fleshings draped 
with white chiffon — will be voted over- 
dressed and so fail to attract. 

“ To be well booted,” says The Times, 
“is to feel well dressed, at the top of 
one’s power and joy.” A small boy, 
however, who was well booted by a 
larger boy the other day admits that 
he received a good dressing, but holds 
that, apart from this, The Times was 
misinformed. 


The announcement that in the course 
of excavations on the site of the old 
General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, some old Eoman tile stamps 
have been discovered, has caused,* we 
hear, a profound sensation in philatelic 
circles. ,j. 

Exceptionally rough weather is re- 
I ported from the Bay of Biscay, and it 
is said that on a certain passenger 
vessel even the valet of a well-known 
nobleman vras ill, although he was an 
old retaine7\ 

•it* 

“Fishing with rod and line from a 
boat in the.. Downs at Deal,”, says The 
Daily Mail, “ Lord Herschell and a 
friend caught 600 fish on Sunday. 'The ; 
fish, mostly pouting, w’ere hauled in ; 
three and four at a time.” We suspect . 
they were pouting to show their annoy- 
ance at having their Sabbath rest . 
disturbed. i 

It is proposed in an L.C.C. report] 
that barges should be used as bpenrair ' 
schools on the river. Schools of lan- 
guage, presumably. 

We are asked to deny that the fire 
which broke out at the bookstall at 
the Hampstead station of the North, 
London Kailway last week was pro- 
duced spontaneously by a copy of one 
of Miss Victoria Cross's novels. . . 


VOL. CXLVII. 
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THE USES OF OCEAN. 

{Lines written in an uresponsihle holiday mood,) 

To people wlio allege tliat we 

Incline to overrate the Sea, 

I answer, “We do not; 

Apart from being coloured blue, 

It has its uses not a few — 

I cannot think what we should do 

If ever ‘ the deep did rot.’ ” 

Take ships, for instance. You will note 

That, lacking staff on which to float, 

■ They could not get about ; 

Dreadnought and liner, smack and yawl, 

And other types that you ’ll recall — 

They simply could not sail at all 

If Ocean once gave out. 

And see the trouble which it saves 

To islands; but for all those‘ waves 

That made us what w’e are — 

But for their help so kindly lent, 

Teutons could march right through to Kent 

And never need to circumvent 

A single British tar. 

Take fish, again. I have in mind 

No better field that they could find 

Por exercise and sport; 

How would the whale, I want to know. 

The blubbery whale, contrive to blow ; 

Where would your playful kipper go 

If the supply ran short? 

And hence we rank the Ocean high; 

But there are privy reasons why 

Its praise is on my lip : 

I deem it, when my heart is set 

On walking into something wet, 

The nicest medium I have met 

In which to take a dip. 

Ah, speed the hour already fixed 

When, mid the bathers (freely mixed), 

In a polite costume 

I mean to plunge beneath the spray 

And, washing from a soul at play 

The City’s stain — three times a day — 

Eestore its vernal bloom. 

Hocked like a babe upon the brine 
' ^ It is. my dream to float supine 

And to the vast inane 

Banish awhile from off my chest 

The cares that hold it now obsessed, 

And even take a clean-cut rest 
• • From Ulster-on-the-brain. 0. S. 

The Best Holiday Insurance. 

Mr, Punch ventures to hint to the gentlest amon*^ his 
readers that, while there are excellent methods of insuring 
against the disturbance of their holidays by accident or bad 
weather, the best way for them to insure happiness is to 
offer a share of it to those who cannot afford a holiday of 
their own. The very easy sum of Ten Shillings means 
a Fortnight among green fields or by the sea for one poor 
child, if the gift is sent — and now is the moment — to the 
Earl of Aeean-, Hon. Treasurer of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Eund, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

THE CRISIS. 

[“ Lord Macaulay's prose seems to be finding favour again.” 

Oshkosh Sentinel .'] 

The place, too, was well fitted for such a gathering. 
Memories of departed monarchs spoke from the rich 
hangings of the room in tones that w^ere not less eloquent 
for being silent. Here the First Gentleman of Europe 1 
bad. displayed the rounded symmetry of those calves which 
had defied the serried legions of the French and, in their 
lighter moments, had captured the wayward fancies of the 
fair or mitigated the harshness of a statesman. This was | 
the chamber where the Sailor King, bluff* but not undig- 1 
nified', had jested with his intimates, had smoothed a frown i 
frorn the rugged brow of Wellington or held his own ! 
against the eagle glance of Grey; the chamber where the ! 
great Queen, conscious of her august destiny, had conse- i 
crated to grief such moments as could be spared from the ; 
needs of Empire; the chamber where her son had laboured ! 
for peace and extended the bounds of friendship;^ the 1 
chamber where a Disraeli, repaying scorn with scorn, may j 
have spread his snares, and a Gladstone, overwhelmed by ; 
the torrent of his own eloquence, may have fallen into them. ! 

Nothing was wanting to complete the solemnity of • 
the spectacle. Outside, the scarlet-coated sentries paced 
rigidly on their accustomed rounds, and the populace, i 
hemmed in by the strong arms and ilio panting forms of : 
the constabulary, cheered to the echo its favourites or | 
exchanged with one another the harmless sallies that give i 
pleasure to a crowd. Within, the King himself, his face now 
clouded with anxious thought, now lit with hope, gave a 
cordial welcome to the more unwonted of the guests he liad ' 
summoned to his presence, while busy courtiers filled the- ^ 
corridors with an importance which lost nothing in weight ; 
fiom being unwarranted by ’knowledge or experience. ' 
Lackeys in the gorgeous liveries of the most brilliant Court ’ 
in Europe were in attendance, ready to minister to those • 
whose failing strength might need refreshment, or to 
execute with intelligence and despatch the humbler duties 
psriaining to their office. 

Nor were the chiefs unworthy of- the scene to which they 
had been called. Tliere was the Speaker, Lowther, his ^ 
brow beaming with the. good-humour which enabled him to i 
abate pomposity without injuring the feelings even of the 
pompous, and to calm with a happy phrase the agitated 
waters of debate. ^ There were Asquith, strong in the 
affection of his friends, and Lloyd George, braced to 
action by the invectives of his foes. There were Law and i 
Lansdowne, staunch defenders of the citadel in whioh the 1 
last of the Tories, stern and unbending as ever, hal sought J 
refuge.^ Waterford had sent John Eedmond, the pride and I 
champion of a nation, the unwearied vindicator of Ireland’s : 
right to govern herself. Througli years of contumely and i 
depression he had borne aloft her standard, and now, when ' 
her triumph was all but achieved, h-e w^as here to watch i 
over a settlement which all* desired, though none hitherto ! 
had been able to bring it about. With him had come ^ 
John Dillon, tall, dignified and stately, whose grey hair i 
and admirable bearing had w’on the respect and conciliated , 
the temper of the most fastidious assembly in the world. 1 
Arrayed against these two, sons of Ireland no less than i 
they, were Carson and Craig ; Carson with Iris saturnine I 
face and Iris swift and piercing intelligence, Craig of the ' 
burly form and uncompliant liumour. Vowed to the j 
Orange cause, and dwelling fondly on memories of the 
Boyne, they denounced with equal severity the religion of 
Home and the political aspirations of the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. Such were the men who were now 
met to decide the most momentous issue of our time. 
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GlOSSOMANCY is the new science which enables you TO BEAD people’s chaeactebs by the shape and size op their 
TONGUES. The above candidate foe the position op parlour-staid is in the act op responding to an inquiry as to whether 
SHE is honest, industrious, good-tempered, truthful and obliging. There is fear that her action, though purely 

SCIENTIFIC, MAY PROVE FATAL TO THE INTELLIGENT GIEL’S CHANCES. 


MUTABILITY, 


“ And now,” I said, while the waiter 
was bringing the bill, where would 
you like to go ? ” 

“I don’t mind,” he said. *‘What 
about a music-hall? I haven’t seen 
one for twenty years. There ’s a cinema 
about five miles from my place, but it ’s i 
loo dear. Only the millionaires can 
use it.” 

“Very well, then,” I said, “we’ll go 
to a music-hall; but you’ll find that 
they’ve changed a bit.” 

“ I don’t mind,” he said, “ so long as 
, there’s something good. There’s so 
much variety in a music-hall, one turn 
■after another, don’t you know, that 
you can’t go far wrong.” 

My spirits sank. Bast Africa had 
kept his youth in camphor, and he had 
no knowledge of the wonderful advances 
that we have been making. Turns 
indeed ! 

“I’ll do the best I can for you,’’ I 
said, “but I’m afraid you ”11 be dis- 
appointed.” 

“Oh, no,” he assured me stoutly, 
“ not in a music-hall. I ’ve been want- 
ing to see one again for years. ^ I sup- 
pose Jimmy Fawn isn’t still going? ” 


My spirits fell lower. 

We went to one of the regular places, 
and, as I had feared, found a revue 
in full blast. Topical talk, scenery 
and American songs interminably. 
Every time a new person came on 
the stage my friend eagerly perked up 
and lost his depression, hoping that at 
last it might be one of his old delights 
— a juggler or knockabout or some- 
thing like that — but always he was 
disappointed. 

“I say, where are we?” he asked. 
“ This isn’t a music-hall, is it ? ” 

“ One of the best,” I replied. 

He looked round in dismay. 

“ But where are the waiters ? ” he I 
asked. 

“Not allowed among the audience 
any more,” I told him ; “ in fact, some 
music-halls don’t even have licences.” 

He stared at me in astonishment and 
sank into apathy. Coming up again he 
said, “ Do you remember those two 
fellows with enormous stomachs and 
hooked sticks? They were funny, if 
you like. Don’t you have that sort of 
thing any more? ” 

“No,” I said. 

“ Do you remember that act,” he 
said — “I believe it was called the 


Eisley act — where a man lay on his 
back, with his legs up in the air, and 
flung his family about with his feet ? 
That was jolly clever. Don’t you have 
that any more ? ” 

“No,” I said. 

“ And the Sisters something or other,” 
he said, “ clashed pretty girls, who did 
everything at the same time— are they 
gone for ever? ” 

“ For ever,” I said. 


‘And no comic songs either?” he 


asked. 

“You’ve heard a lot of comic songs 
this evening, ” I replied. 

“ Oh, those,” he said. “ I don’t call 
those comic. They ’re not comic songs, 
they ’re comic-opera songs. Don’t you 
have the others any more? ” 

“Not at this kind of hall,” I said. 
“ I daresay there may be a singer or so 
left somewhere, with too big a coat and 
too small a hat, but not here.” 

“Then what are all the old per- 
formers doing?” he asked. 

“I believe they’re starving,” I said. 


“A Novel Hospital at Sheffield.” | 
Yorksydre Post, 

Some of them certainly want a bit of 


doctoring. 
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THE PROGRESS OF IVIAN In that fine spirit; of enterprise \\^hich Moghul Emperors. Mr, Winston 

' has always characterised The Daily Churchill competes with an essay 
{By our Anthropological Expert.) Lyre, the proprietors of that periodical which he wrote, while a schoolboy at 
Professor Keith, of the Eoyal Col- have offered a prize of £5,000 for the Harrow, on the dangers of Democracy; 
lege of Surgeons, reporting on the most characteristic relic of ancient and and Master Anthony Asquith has 
skeleton of a prehistoric twelve-year- modern British civilization, to be sent sent the rnncfh nntes nf n. 


xDgo fjuigwxia, iojjyxuxjjg uix tjao mosc cnaracoerisLiG rciic oi ancienc anu ana luasoer anthony ASQUITH nas 
skeleton of a prehistoric twelve-year- j modern British civilization, to be sent sent the rough notes of a Lecture on 
old boy recently discovered near , in by October 1. xMready several not- “The Balliol Manner"’ which he de- 
Ipswich, pronounces his stature to be 'able exhibits have been forwarded for livered many years ago before a select 
much the same as the ‘average height | the competition. Mr. Eonald McLurkin, audience at Claridge's. The contrast 
of a modern boy of the same age, but | of Tain, has submitted portions of the inform and thought between this crude 
the size of the head is remarkably | boiler of an ancient locomotive, appar- essay and his recent lectures on the 
large. The professor states that he | ently used on the Highland Eailway in mysticism of Eabindranath Tagore is 
and his colleagues are trying to get | the time of the Boer War. Dr. Edgar quite amazing. We may also briefly 
hold of people of every period, going as j Hollam, of Brancaster, has sent a fine note the MS. version of an early sonnet 
far back as they can. They will then I specimen of a fossilised Norfolk biffin, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, addressed to 
be able to differentiate the types that [and Miss Sheila Muldooney, of Skib- Sir Sidney Lee; several safety-pins and 
lived in any period, and check a sponge-bag which once be- 

T.hA Ahn.rtcfpa t.hnh in. ^ 


lived in any period, and check 
the changes that came over 
them. So far, however^ there 
has been very little change. 

Perhaps the most striking 
result of Professor Keith’s ap- 
peal so far has come from the 
Isle of Man, where a magnificent 
three-legged skeleton has been 
discovered in the Caves of 
Bradda. The remains have been 
pronounced by Professor Quellin , 
the famous Manx anthropologist, 
to be those of a man not less 
than 175 years of age, whose 
facial angle bears so marked a 
resemblance to that of Mr. 
Hall Caine as to warrant the 
hypothesis that he was one of 
the royal ancestors of the emi- 
nent novelist. Close to the 
skeleton w^as a long bronze 
trumpet, from which Professor 
Quellin, after several ineffectual 
efforts, ultimately succeeded in 
eheiting a deep booming note. 
Mr, Hall Caine, who has taken 
the liveliest interest in the 
discovery, is at present study- 
ing the instrument, and will, it 
, is hoped, give a recital shortly 
I in the House of Keys. 

The I'ecent excavations at the ■ 



Q W — 

longed to Charlotte Bronte 
and are now entered for the 
competition by Mr. Clement 
Shorter ; and a hot - water 
bottle used by S. T. Coleridge 
when he was writing “The 
Ancient Mariner,” now in 
the possession of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. 

The interesting point that 
emerges so far is that while 
little change is observable in 
the physique, habits and man- 
ners of the British, as illustrated 
by these relics, up to the last 
ten years or so, the development 
in every direction, since the 
foundation of The Daily Lyre, 
has^ been quite extraordinarily 
rapid and pronounced. Eor in- 
stance, a cast of the liead of a 
modern “nut” shows a com- 
pactness wdiich compares most 
favourably with the overgrown 
cranium of the prehistoric boy 
reported on by Professor Keith. 


^ “ To-day there are 2,000,000 musk- 

'ffKkT "w “ Well, youngstee, Austral^! tt^^arT^prSinga^ 

VHAT IS IT? Want MY AOTOGBAPH?” Ihn frmt.fiil 


, the fruitful regions of the province 

by bereen. a copy of The Slcibbereen Eagle von^.’'-Luy^^L^ 

Ku:sia. Sir George Alexander sends 

nAriAff a daguerreotype of himself in knicker- “She was a flesh and blood woman, fit to 

peiiod. In regard to length the clubs bockers with side whiskers and mous- the mother of husky sons.” 

are very much the same as the average tache, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the Laily Sketch^ ^ fenilleton. 

implements used at the present day, first interview with himself that he would constantly rise up and call 
n ?-’®" ®ver wrote. It appeared in The Free- and this would account for 

marJiable, the niblick weighing nearly man’s Journal in the “seventies” and ^oa'i’soness. (Jones’s jujubes are 

“rSa JJS®® M, “ “ portrait., in o“ ‘'■t '^“‘0 

h. ^ ^ f ^ Shaw appears in an Eton ,„p, , = 

^=0 have been used as weapons, as the suit and a tall hat, “ the only one I . ’ • f°“sists of fish, flesh, 

“! »»py co“.S”ht ^‘0? ™e» patticnladr t anJer. 


‘ She was a flesh and blood woman, fit to 


domestic pet in the Court of the early 


Daily Mail. 






GALLoirS M DO KTOOK I OVEeT’^^ ^ ^ ^ ° BEEE AS ANTOH^B, EOT KOWADAES IP I DO TAKE TWO OE DEEB 


OUR COLOSSAL ARRANCEMENTS. 

One of the most appalling scandals 
of modern times is the . disgraceful 
suppression by the Ginger-beer Press 
of news relating to the state of affairs 
in the Isle of Wight. For some weeks 
we have not flinched from Ailing our 
cokimns with picturesque accounts of 
the epoch-making events taking place 
there; and yet the Ginger-beer Press 
has cruelly put off its readers with the 
scantiest details, or else refrained from 
any sort of reference. We make our 
protest all the more vigorously because 
many of those readers have been driven 
to. read our own journal in preference 
to the erroneous and misleading sheets 
to which we have referred. 

This distressing state of things has 
forced us to make the fullest arrange- 
ments for a constant stream of news 
to be supplied from our branch offices 
at Ventnor; Totland Bay, the Needles, 
and other points of the Island. We 
have despatched a huge staff of world- 
famous war correspondents, descriptive 
writers, poets, photographers, Eoyal 
Academy artists, gallopers, commissariat 
ofAcers, and trained bloodhounds. Field 
kitchens, field wireless equipment, and 
field glasses are included among their 
impedimenta, and no single message 
will be printed in our pages that has 
not been sent in some other way than 
through the ordinary channels of the 


post, telephone and telegraph. Each 
member of this army of artists, littera- 
teurs and tacticians possesses a hip 
pocket, fully loaded, two pairs of 
puttees, a compass and a wrist watch. 

Every day scores of women and 
children are leaving the Isle of Wight 
for the mainland. Gunboats and cruisers 
are passing and repassing before its 
shores, by order of the Admiralty; 
strong, silent men are doggedly pur- 
suing the business they have in hand. 
In the very heart of the island some of 
the flower of the youth of our country 
is being trained in the art of naval war- 
fare, while the thunders of gun-practice 
are heard every hour around the coast. 
Yet, search where you will in the Ginger- 
I beer Press during the last few weeks, 
you will find practically no reference to 
these things. 

We implore our readers, on the 
highest patriotic grounds, to inform 
the few remaining adherents of the 
Ginger-beer Press that if they desire 
the Truth it can be found only in our 
pages. 

We have the pleasure of printing 
below the first of the astonishing 
articles which have been sent already 
from our Expeditionary Staff : — 

THE PEELIMINARY CALM. 

B]} BUnton X. Kra;gt, 

The streets of Cowes are bathed in 
sunlight. Smart yachtsmen, accom- 


panied by daintily dressed ladies, walk 
hither and thither. The shopkeepers 
chat pleasantly. The burly policeman 
drowsily pursues his way. Children 
shout - happily. Surely here is peace, 
says the unsuspecting visitor. 

A brown-faced man with a light 
beard and a heavy tread approached 
us. ^ “ It is all right,'’ said my com- 
panion to him; “this gentleman is a 
friend.” Then, lowering his voice, he 
added : “ He cmiie over last 7iigJiV* 
“ Beautiful place, Cowes, isn’t it ? ” 
said the bronzed man. I noticed that 
his hip pocket bulged. Yet none would 
have suspected that his conversation 
was not of a perfectly ordinary char- 
acter. 

Entering the most sumptuous hotel 
in Cowes we had lunch. There was 
nothing sinister about the place except 
that the waiters were German. But I 
noted signs of understanding between 
them and my friend. “I have been 
here before,” he explained, with a quick 
glance about him. 

So life goes on from day to day. We 
are waiting, waiting. The little boot- i 
maker in his shop is- waiting. The 
tailor is waiting. The hotel staffs are 
waiting. The passengers on the rail- 
way platforms are waiting. On the 
surface life is gay and free from care ; 
but what I may have to tell you when 
it comes round to my turn to write 
again, who can say ? 
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THE TOP SLICE. 

I. 

Letter from Mrs, Gregonj -Browne to 

Mrs, Bibbanson-Smi/the, 

U;p])er Tooting, 

^21st July, 1914. 

My dearkst Agatha,—! must tell 
you about an extraordinary occurrence. 
They Tvere all quite respectable people, 
indeed most respectable. Perhaps I 
ought not to include Mr. Jones. He 
is, you know (I mention this in the 
strictest confidence, deai*est), he is- not 
— well, you know, he hardly belongs 
to our set. I cannot understand why 
James is- so absurdly fond of him. 

It was my At Home 'day last week 
and quite a lot of people, really nice 
people* too, came in spite 'pf the heat. 
The beat may have had something to 
do with it, but I really cannot think 
what it was. 

I handed a plate "of bread-and-butter 
to Miss Niecole. To my surprise she 
hesitated a moment arid then took the 
plate and handed it .to me: When I 
declined she offered it to Mrs." Fitzroy- 
Williams-Adamson. You know, dear, 
she is fourth cousin ta a'baronet. Then 
the extraordinary thing occurred. Mrs. 
Fitzroy-Williams-Adamson iiook the 
plate arid offered it to Miss Niccole. 
When Miss Hiccole declined it she 
offered it ' to Mr. Wildegoose (pro- 
nounced Wildergds, you know, dear). 
Then it was his turn. And so it went 
on. Eeally, it was most extraordinary. 
Nothing like it has ever been known 
in our family. I really cannot under- 
stand it. 

Everybody passed the plate, and at 
last it eame to Mr. Jones.’ He pointed 
at the top piece of bread-and-butter. 
Yes, he actually pointed. He then 
made the following extraordinary re- 
mark : ‘‘I say, hasn’t this broken loose 
from tlie bread-pudding, what, what ? ” 
Thei-eupon he pushed it on one side and 
took the next slice. I was ashamed 
and mortified for such a thing to 
happen in my house. ‘Eeally, it was 
most extraordinary. 

Mr. Allen, the new curate, came in 
just then. He took the top slice, but 
I I caught him absent-mindedly putting 
it in a flower-pot. When he saw me 
‘ looking at him he blushed and started 
started eating it, I mean. However, 
he left most of it, and when everyone 
was gone I examined it. It was per- 
haps a little hardened by the sun, but 
otherwise it was quite a nice piece of 
bread-and-butter. I cannot understand 
it at all. The whole thing was really 

most extraordinary n^ost 

extraordinary. 

Your ever loving Sabah. 


II. 

Letter from Mrs. Bibbanson-Smythe to 
Mrs,~ Gregory-Broume, . .. 

Chiswich, 
22nd Jidy, 1914. 

My dearest Sabah, — I have just 
read your most interesting letter, and 
I quite agree that the whole occurrence 
was, as you say, most extraordinary. 
I mentioned it to George. He says he 
has no doubt at all that it was really 
a sound piece of bread-and-butter. 
I don’t know whether the enclosed 
cutting will help you to understand, 
but I am sending it. It is from last 
Saturday’s Tooting Argus, Somebody 
sent it to George. 

Your loving Agatha. 

III. 

Extract from The Tooting Argus : — 

GEE AT NEW FEATURE. 

PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT. 

(Conducted by Reginald Augustus 
Pdantagenet-Habris .) 

Broblem 3. — A. is paying a call. His 
hostess offers him bread-and-butter. 
He notices that the top piece has 
suffered from the beat. What should 
A, do?. ' 

Answer adjudged correct. — A. should 
politely take the plate from his hostess, 
nburmuring, May I -offer it to you ? ” 
If she refuses he should offer it to his 
nearest neighbour. When the offend- 
ing slice has been got rid of in this 
way he can help himself to. the next 
slice and then return the plate to its 
owner. 

Highly commended. — A. should ex- 
plain^ to his hostess that he has a 
peculiar hobby, to wit, collecting slices 
of bread-and-butter from the houses of 
the great. His collection of Eoyal 
Family slices is unrivalled. Might he 
have the pleasure and honour of adding 
to his collection this dainty specimen ? 
He should then reverently fold the 
slice in two and place it in his breast- 
pocket. 

[Our only objection to this is that it 
seems a rather greasy thing to do.] 
Incorrect answers : — (1) A. should 
make a facetious remark, such as, 
Hasn’t this escaped from the bread 
pudding?” He should then playfully 
but firmly push the slice aside and trust 
to luck on the next. 

(2) A. must out of courtesy to his 
hostess accept thankfully w^hatever she 
places before him. Any other course 
of conduct would be an affront. It 
now however becomes his personal 
property and he can adopt whichever 
of the following courses is most con- 
venient — 

{(t) Secrete it in a fancy flower-pot 
or in the gramophone. 


{h) If the dog is a silent eater hold 
it behind his back so that the dog 
may get it. 

Note. — I f the dog refuses to touch 
it, say loudly, “ I cannot understand 
how any animal can decline such 
delightful bread-and-butter.” He can 
then openly dispose of it in the grate 
or the waste-paper-basket on the 
ground that the dog’s nose has viti- 
ated its freshness. 


LOVE’S LABOUE WELL LOST. 
[Lines inspired by a dark lady, toho re- 
marked, a propos of a recent disaster, 
that all fair girlsioere ^intrustioorthy ,] 
Phyllis hath a roving eye, 

Palest blue — a candid feature 
Which informs the passer-by 
Phyllis is a flighty creature ,* 
Golden locks and fair complexion 
Also point in that direction. 

I, who had arranged to be 
Joined to Phyllis by the vicar, 

Now that she has jilted me 
Scorn to seek relief in liquor 
Or the tears that folk are shedding 
(Having missed a swagger wedding). 

He who stole my love away 
Cannot hope for long survival, 

And I pity him to-day 
‘ As I did a former rival 
Who believed her single-hearted 
When my own flirtation started. 


The Journalistic Touch, 

i. 

“The Imperial yacht with the Tsar and 
Imperial Family on board steamed through 
the British lines yesterday, afterwards lunch- 
ing on the British flagship. ’ ’ 

Bovihay Chronicle, 

II. 

Of the Eose Walk afc Purley : — 

^ ‘ ‘ Then the material loveliness becomes the 
diaphanous veil through which glint realities 
of which all phenomena are expressions.’' 
Croydon Advertiser cO Swtrey County Beyor ter, 

III. 

“His memory and his noble face, and 
reverend crown of snow, will be a green spot, 
and indelibly written in our minds, whilst life 
lasts.’ ’ — Methodist Becorder, 


The work of restoring the church tower at 
Gheriton Bishop has been completed, and Mr. 
W. Loach has been completed, and Mr. W.* 
Leach has entertained the men engaged on the 
work at tea.” — Western Morning Neics, 

And so everyone is satisfied. 

“ To-day two Greek documents (one of them 
dated 88 B.O., and supposed to bo the earliest 
document on parchment known) will bo sold.” 

Daily Graphic. 

Scliolarly letter- writers before theChris- 
tian era were always careful to nut 
B.C. after the year. 
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Anglo-Indian Child, “What’s this, Daddy?” * 

Father, “That’s liver, my dear.” 

Child. “Liver! Whose liver?” Father. “Sheep’s liver.” 

Child. “Ah! I wonder what gave it liver! ” 


THE YOUNG OF THE SEA-SERPENT. 

With the approach of the silly 
season one’s thoughts turn naturally 
to the prospect of stealing into print 
and enjoying all the sweets of author- 
ship without the reception of a cheque 
to vulgarise them. An infinite variety 
of topics, our representative gathered 
yesterday, is now on the eve of dis- 
cussion, and the quill that cannot find 
something to say on at least one of 
them had better return to its native 
goose without delay. 

” Mother of Ten,” we were informed 
' by the courteous editor of The Half- 
•penny Bleater, will as usual open that 
journal’s discussion, and this year her 
thoughts have turned to bathing fatal- 
ities. “Should Land Crabs Learn 
Swimming ” is the subject which she 
(or, to betray an office secret, he) has 
selected. Due emphasis on the neces- 
sity for university costume in the case 
of an affirmative reply to the question 
will be laid by “Paterfamilias,” who 
will contribute the second letter of the 
series.’ 

The Morning Dip will maintain 
its reputation for intellectuality with 
a spiritual discussion on “ Has Life a 
Double Meaning?” or “Is Existence 
a Joke?” — the exact title has not 
yet been decided. “ Constant Deader ” 
has already bought a penny packet of 
assorted stationery and charged it to 
the office petty cash, and only a really 
good murder can prevent the early 
appearance of his letter. As readers 
will remember, correct spelling is a 
feature of tliis author’s work. 

In pursuance of its settled policy 
The Daily Giggle will appeal more 
especially to the fair sex. There is 
more than a touch *of pathos in the 
signature “ Orphan Boy,” which will 
appear at the foot of, his letter on the 
subject, “Are First Cousins Kissable?” 

Perhaps, however, the most vital 
question of all will be raised in The 
Daily Jingo, where “ Pro Bono Publico ” 
will lay down his views on “ Our Soft- 
ening Sinews.” In his well-known 
style, which is so happy a blend of 
public spirit and split infinitives, he 
will plead for less indulgence in our 
dealings with the young. “ We are,” 
he says in his peroration, which we 
were privileged to see, “raising up a 
soft breed, and we shall live to bitterly 
rue it. The future of the race is, of 
course, on the knees of the gods, but 
let us determine to also lay it across 
the knee of parent and schoolmaster. 
So shall the rising generation learn the 
merits of the strong right arm that has 
make England what it is.” 

In conjunction with The Perfect 
Little Lady, which will discuss “The 


Highest Type of Man,” the editor of 
The Brain Pan will throw open his 
columns to all those with views on 
“The Most Attractive Girl.” For the 
start he has secured the services of 
“Virile Englishman,” who will put 
aside her knitting to take up the pen 
in obedience to his commands. The 
Perfect Little Lady's first letter will 
be contributed by “Sweet Seventeen,” 
who has studied her subject by diligent 
attendance at all the best boxing 
matches of the current year. 


“ ‘ I do not see why, I do not see why,’ ho 
repeated, rising up and down .” — The Times. 
We do not see how. 


A New Way to Deal with the Cold. 

“Originally fitted with luxurious saloons 
and cabins for tourists to Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, the Endurance is a very difierent ship 
to-day. Her cabins are being turned into 
store-rooms and officers and crew will sleep in 
odd corners, for two years’ provisions have to 
be curried .” — Evening Neivs, 


“ The music of Borodin, the composer of 
‘Prince Igor,’ is little known in England, 
apart from the Polovtsienne Dances which, 
owing to their wind and barbaric character, 
have been so popular a feature of the per- 
formances of the Russian Ballet.” 

Musical Opmicn. 

Why drag in the wind? The strings 
were just as good as the wind when we 
were there. 




NmMaid. “Vonl. IVfA’M W.r.T. » GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 

Whz, ^cboss the boom ho 


FACT AND FABLE, 

Poe miles I 'd tramped by down and 
bill; 

With eve I found the happy ending ; 
All in the sunset, golden chill, 

The collie met me, gravd; befriending. 
I saw the roof-tree down the vale, 
Brave fields of harvest spread there- 
under ; 

The collie waved a feathery tail 
And led me to the House of Wonder. 

Houses, like people, so I Ve thought, 
Bear character upon their faces, 

Born of their company and wrought 
Upon by inward gifts and graces : 
Here, through the harvest’s gold array 
And evening’s mellow /ar niente, 
Looked kindliness and work-a-day. 

And happy hours and peace ’ and 
plenty. 

And^, lo, it seemed the Downs amid 
Id found a folded bit of Britain, 

I Laid by in lavender and hid 

The year let ’s say — Tom Jones was 
written ; 


An old .farm manor-house it is 
With fantails fluttering on the gables, 

A place of men and memories 
And solid facts and homespun fables. 

Por Pact \ a fortnight passed me by 
Mid ancient oak and secret panel 

And strawberries of late July 
And distant glimpses of the Channel ; 

Pair morns to wake on — were tliev 
not ? — ^ 

Pull of the pigeons’ coo and cadence. 

Each day a page of Caldecott, 

All cream and flowers and pretty 
maidens. 

Por Pable : as I smoked a pipe 
And havered with a black - haired 
cowman, 

Giey-eyed, in that fine Celtic type, 

As much the poet as the piou<^h- 
man— ° 

Seems kind of lucky here,” said I ; 
“The very ducklings look more' 
downy 

Than others do.” He gxinned * ** An’ 
why ? 

May happen. Sir, we feeds a brownie ! ' 


“ ‘ There isn’t many left,' says you ; 

As hearts grow hard the breed gets 
rarer; ' ’ ■ 

Yet, when he goes, the luck goes too, 
And prices fall and boards be barer ; 
But if so be you does your part 
An’ feeds him fair and treats folk 
' proper, 

Keepin’^for all the kindly heart— 

The lucky Lad ’s a certain stopper ! ” 

Well, should you go by Butser way 
And hit the god-sont path, and 
follow, 

You’ll find, at closing of the day, 

The old house in the valley-hollow, 
Laid by in lavender, forgot. 

The home of peace and ancient 
plenty ; 

A brownie may bo thero or not— 

The hearts are kind enough for 
twenty ! 

Cause and Efifect ? 

Of the five oatalpa trees in the EinbanJc- 
ment-gardens the finest has boon blighted. 
The tree is close to the National Liberal Club.” 

Leicester Daily Mercury, 









. of certain Members "wlio were uot on their way to or from the Conference. Their expressions reflect the pessimistic view 

which they entertained from the first as to its chance of success in their absence. 

(Sir William Byles, Mr. HoaoE, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. John Ward, Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Winston Churchill.) 

House of ConimonSy Monday f July 20. of dramatic effect it was a thousaDd i that there are varied reports as to his 
— The T. E>. Westminster is at least, pities his secret had been prematurely identity. Member for N.W. Meath 
equal to the old T. E. Drury Lane in disclosed. When he rose amid pro- leaped on to pinnacle of enduring fame 
capacity for producing dramatic turns, found stillness of crowded House every- when the present Parliament met to 
When Members went off on Saturday one knew what he was going to say. elect a Speaker. Before Mr. Lowther 
for week-end holiday tlie Ulster atti- In ordinary circumstances his inter- 1 was qualified to take the Chair, and 
tude was pretty generally understood, position at so critical a juncture would j whilst as yet no recognised authority 
Ulster demanded “a clean cut,” with liavebeenhailedbyresoundingapplausej existed, Ginjsell, master of the- situa- 
the alternative, phrased by Carson, from the multiform sections that con- ; tion, delivered a long harangue. Pro- 
of “ Come over and figlit us.” The tribute to making up of Ministerial i posed now to offer a few remarks “ as 
Cabinet after prolonged deliberation majority. As matters turned out, a an independent Irish Nationalist.” 
had resolved to meet demand 'svith frigid cheer greeted his appearance at Speaker on point of order restricting 
firm own ^ossimms. Premier was ex- the Table. To the announcement that him to putting a question, he “ begged 
pected on resumption of Sittings this “in view of the grave situation the King to ask the Prime Minister what pre- 
afternoon to announce conclusion of has thought it right to summon repre- cedent he had and what authority to 
matter, adding such offer of concession sentatives of Parties, both British and advise the King to place himself at the 
on matter of detail as, whilst providing Irish, to a Conference in Buckingham liead of a conspiracy to defeat the 
golden bridge for Opposition, would Palace, with the object of discussing decision of this House ? ” 
avert revolt in his own camp, where outstanding issues in relation to the “Members desiring to take their 
“ conversations ” with leaders of Oppo- problem of Irish government,” he had seats will please come to the Table,” 
sition are regarded with growing only one new thing to add. It was said the Speaker. 
jealousy and suspicion. that the Speaker would preside over The observation did not appear 

New stage in long - drawn - out the Conference, relevant. It met the occasion. It 

controversy sufficient to create pro- This was the only passage in the brought up Leverton Harris, newly 
foundest interest in to-day’s proceed- brief formal conversation, to which | elected for Bast Worcestershire, who 
ings. It would surely be the be- Leader of Opposition and Leader oe ! found his welcome the warmer by reason 
ginning of the end. What exactly the Irish Nationalists contributed, that j of the fact that he had been a passive 
Premier would say about further con- elicited general cheer. A high tribute! instrument in avoiding what might | 
cession to Ulster, and how the overtures to occupant of the Chair. j under less adroit management have 

would be received on Bront Opposition Ginnell saw his opportunity and | developed into a disorderly scene. 
Bench, were questions on which might seized it by the hair. He is one ofj Business done. — Premier announces 
hang the issue of peace or war. three leaders of the Irish Nation- j Conference upon Ulster question to 

Premier had a more startling mes- alists. Understood that his Party eon- 1 meet at Buckingham Palace on the 
sage to deliver. From point of view sists of a single member, so shadowy j invitation of His Majesty. 
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Tuesday. Dull sitting closed in ’ another unexpected little windfall for loood sharply asked David Copper- 

lively convei-sation arising on motion | the Exchequer. _ when he casually mentioned his 

for adjournment. Eupebt Gwynnb, 1 At this stage it was found expedient mother s postal address. ^ ^ 

jealous for due observance of traditions ; to drop the subject; adjournment not “ Why Euckingham Palace . asked 
of House, has noticed with concern ’ further resisted. Hoggb, bending severe g^nce on 

the departure for Canada for indefinite I Business done . — Budget Bill dealt Treasury Bencl^ whence the Peemier 


period of Member for East St. Pancras. ’ with on Eeport stage. had judiciously fled. 

At Question time asked Chancellor Thursday. — With that austerity that St. Steph^s, houses the 

OP Exchequer whether Mr. Martin since Stuart times has marked relations Member for East Edinburgh, is also a 
had applied for Chiltern Hundreds, of House of Commons with royalty royal palace. Wniy then was not the 
Answered in the negative, he put a Mr. Hogge is known at Westminster Conference held within its walls, instead 
further question to Premier, directing simply as the Member for East Edin- of under the roof of what he loftily 
his attention to Act of 6 Henry VIIL burgh, a position he with character- alluded to as “ the domestic Palace"? 
c. 16, ordering that no Member of istic modesty accepts. But blood, es- This and much ^ more, with covert 
Parliament shall absent himself from pecially royal blood, like murder, will references to machinations of the two 

attendance except he havei Eront Benches, Mr. Hogge 

licence of Mr. Speaker. This , « „ , a /i ^ . n , , , wanted to know, 

upon pain of having his i/ /' < /E H Minister, un- 
wages docked. Premier , (j ^ f ' J U / I easilyconscious of the coming 

brushed him aside with one I f I |' i HtlWfllli/ ^ I storm, had, as mentioned, 

of his brief answers. ^ I ‘ ' I I discreetly disappeared. As 

Gwtnne not the man to ' I S /AfSFH wSIk I I M 1 1 i offering to righteous in- 

be shouldered off the path of | | Jr dignation he left behind him 

duty when it lies straight 1 1 Treasury Bench the 

before him. Here was a j! ^ f body of Attorney- General. 

Member in receipt of £400 That astute statesman 

a year leaving the place of | avoided, difficulty and per- 

business where it was as- r 0 ) j, sonal disaster by meekly 

sumed to be earned, not even \ T [1 undertaking to lay before the 

taking the trouble to follow Minister the views 

example of the clerk who, left . fl|| L so eloquently and pointedly 

in sole charge of his master’s t t Wll } set forth by the hon. Member, 

office, wrote in legible hand, graciously as- 

“Back D’reckly,” affixed sented to this course, and 

notice to front door and went outset looked 

forth to enjoyment of pro- ^ ^ like threatening incident ter- 

Since he could get no |||\| ‘ Business done . — Budget 

satisfaction at Question time ^ ^111 passed Third Beading 

he kept Members in, after ^ without a division. 

to debate subject. — ^‘Mr. Hogge: Can the Prime 

Unfortunately it turned Minister say whether any of those 

?h‘m.«tohl“rdSS SS.r^'S.nSfto^”” 

the job. Amid laughter and ^ * I cannot sty,* replied the 

hilarious cheering Home ■ — t mTtTF^ Premier.*’ — Evening Neios. 

Secretary pointed out that Waiter. “What sauce will you take wiz your fish, Sair?’* Was this quite worthy of 
here was a ca^ of Satan Polite Customer. “Well, what DisnsrPEOTAirrs have you?’* Prime Minister? We 

reproving sin. reference to — — ourselves do not care for 

the records showed that during the time out. Lineal descendant of one of the these personal jokes on people’s names. 

payment of Members has been in vogue, oldest dynasties in the world's history, 

of 687 divisions Gwynne was absent Mr. Hogge cannot be expected always Mr. Asquith’s statement was thus of sen- 

from 424. (Gwynne later corrected and altogether to be free from ancestral sational interest, because it represented the 

these figures.) During that time he influence. Something of the hauteur iieve£our%o avert cfvilW^^^ 
had drawn from the Exchequer salary of ’ogge, King of Bashan (or, as some Dublin Evening Mail. 

amounting to £1,000. records have it, OG)'is discerned in his 

“ On his own principle, that payment attitude and manner when, throned on • 
should be in proportion to attendance, corner seat below Gangway, he occa^ 
the hon. Alember," said the Home sionally deigns to direct the Prime ^ 

Secretary, is entitled to only £400. Minister in the way he should go. Finances of Cricket. 

Being so conscientious no doubt he Such opportunity presented itself in “ Cumberland hatted first and reached the 

will repay to the Chancellor oe the connection with meeting of Conference P?)*- 

Exchequeb the balance of £600.” which through the Parliamentary week Soitrlbute.”-^iv 

^ Helmsley, gallantly coming to as- has centred upon Buckingham Palace 

sistance of friend in dire straits, himself the attention of mankind. With re- 
fell into the bog. It appeared that of^ spect to palaces Mr. Hogge is by family Suggested mottoes for the L.C.O. : — 

1056 divisions taken in two Sessions he association, an expert. Progress Moderately-." 

had been absent from 602. Here was “ Why Eookery ? " Miss Betsey Trot- ‘‘ Tram up a Child.” 
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Waiter. “YVhat sauce will you take wiz your fish, Sair?” 
Polite Customer. “Well, what disinfectants have you?” 


Eront Benches, Mr. Hogge 
wanted to know. 

The Prime Minister, un- 
easily conscious of the coming 
storm, had, as mentioned, 
discreetly disappeared. As 
an offering to righteous in- 
dignation he left behind him 
on the Treasury Bench the 
body of Attorney- General. 
That astute statesman 
avoided, difficulty and per- 
sonal disaster by meekly 
undertaking to lay before the 
Prime Minister the views 
so eloquently and pointedly 
set forth by the hon. Member. 

Mr. Hogge graciously as- 
sented to this course, and 
what at the outset looked 
like threatening incident ter- 
minated. 

Business done . — Budget 
Bill passed Third Beading 
without a division. 

“Mr. Hogge: Can the Prime 
Minister say whether any of those 
taking part in the Conference 
attached any conditions to their 
entering the Conference ? 

*I cannot sty,* replied the 
Premier. * ’ — Evening Nexos. 

Was this quite worthy of 
the Prime Minister? We 
ourselves do not care for 


The Finances of Cricket. 
Cumberland hatted first and reached the 


Suggested mottoes for the L.C.O. : 
Progress Moderately-." 
“Tram up a Child.” 




Suggestion tor developing a. “White Hope” amongst oub *bus- and 


TANI-DBIVEES. 


THE MISSIONAEY. 

Where Oriental calm deridei 
Our Occidental stress 

And Ninety-seven E. collides 
With Eive-and-twenty S., 

You ’ll find a product of the West, 

A Bachelor of Arts, 

Who blends a mind of youthful zest 
With patriarchal parts. 

Each morning mid his rubber trees 
He rides an ancient hack, 

A cassock girt above his knees, 

A topee tilted back. 

Now reining in his steed to preach 
A parable on sap, 

Now vaulting from his seat to teach 
The proper way to tap. 

His swart disciples knit their brows 
O’er algebraic signs ; 

They build their byres, they milk 
their cows 
On scientific lines. 

They use his microscope and gaze 
On strange bacterial risks ; 

They tune their daily hymns of praise 
To gramophonic discs. 

And every evening after grace, 

When converts clear the cloth, 

He pins an orchid to its place 
Or camphorates a moth. 


Out of the world his path may I'un, 
Yet still in worldly wise 
He 11 talk of feats with rod or gun, 

A twinkle in his eyes, 

And tell of tiger-stalking nights, 

Of mornings with the snipe, 

Witli never a pause save when he 
lights 

An antiquated pipe. 

We others earn our pensioned ease, 
The furlough of our kind ; 

We book our berths, we cross the 
seas, 

But he shall stay behind. 

Plodding his round of .feast and fast, 
Dreaming the dreams of yore, 

Of England as he saw her last 
In 1884:. J. M. S. 


More Impending Apologies. 

I. 

“GREAT GALA NIGHT 

WHEN 

JOSEPHINE DAVIS 

WILL BID ‘Au ReVOIE’ TO BOMBAY 
By Special Request.” 

Bombay Chronicle, 

II. 

“At tho hour of six the Rev. S. F. Collier 
gave out the only possible hymn — 

‘ And are we yet alive 
And see each other’s face ! ’ ” 

Yorkshire Post, 


THE GESTICULATOES. 

The supper-room was so full that I 
quite expected to find that, since I was 
so late, the harassed head-waiter had ' 
taken the liberty of presuming my 
death and letting someone else have 
my table ; but there it was, empty and 
ready for me. I sank into a chair j 
with a feeling of relief and, having 
ordered something to eat, began to I 
examine the room. There was not a 
spare place; everyone was eating and 
talking and unusual excitement was in 
the air. From my remote corner I 
could not catch any words, but the odd 
thing was that at every table one at 
least of the men, who were all in 
evening-dress, was waving his arms. 
Now and then a man would stand up 
to do this better. It was as though 
they were all deaf and dumb, or cinema 
actors. 

The next day at lunch I had a similar 
experience. I patronized another res- 
taurant, which seemed to be equally 
popular, and again every man was 
gesticulating in a style totally foreign 
to the staid apathetic Londoner. What 
could it mean? What was the reason? 

I asked the waiter. He laughed. 
“Ah,” he said, “I have notice it too. 
It is funny, is it not ? Zey all show 
each other how Carpentier won on ze 
foul.” 
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AN ERROR IN ARCADY. 

People who know ns both have often 
expressed a doubfc as to whether Charles 
or myself is the more absent-minded 
and unobservant. I wish to set the 
matter at rest once and for all. 

We were discussing William’s wed- 
ding, which had just taken place, ro- 
mantically enough, in the very heart of 
Herts — one of those quaint little villages 
wdpere no sound seems to disturb the 
silence of the long summer day but 
the gentle bleating of horn to horn and 
the murmur of innumerable tyres. 
Both of us had been there, and Charles 
came round to talk to me about it a 
few evenings afterwards. 

“ I do hope the poor dear fellow will 
be happy,” he said, lighting his fifth 
match and pulling away vigorously at 
an ugly-looking briar. 

“ It really goes mueli better with 
tobacco in it,” I said, passing him my , 
pouch. “Why on earth shouldn’t 
William be happy ? It seemed a very 
pretty wedding. Did you notice how 
the rays of the sun coming through the 
window lit up the best man’s boots ? ” 

“ I daresay, 1 daresay,” ho replied. 
“ As a matter of fact I couldn’t see the 
church part of it very well : I came late 
and was behind a pillar at the back.” 

“ Well, it all went beautifully,” I told 
him. ^‘fijverybody stood up and sat 
down in the wrong places as usual, and 
the friends of the bride looked with 
extreme hauteur at the friends of the 
bridegroom, and vice versck 1 suppose 
you went to the reception afterwards. 
I never saw you at all except for a 
moment on the platforna going back. 
You must have shaken hands^ with 
the happy pair and examined the 
presents?” 

“ I went to the house,” said Charles. 
“ I went in a motor-car on a seat that 
took two men to hold down, and that 
'hit me hard when I tried to stand up. 
1 caught a glimpse of William, but I 
couldn’t find the room -where the pre- 
sents were set out,- -so I went through 
almost at once irito the garden, where 
the feasting was going on. -Do tell me 
about the gifts. \Vas my little pepper- 
castor hung on the line ? ” ' 

“I didn’t notice that,” I said, “but 
my butter-dish was doing itself proud. 
It had sneaked up to a magnificent 
toast-rack with stabling accommodation 
for about eight pieces, given by some- 
body with a title. And you ought to 
have seen the fish-slices. The fish-slices 
were gorgeous, I expect William will 
spend a great part of Jais married life in 
slicing fish. It will be a great change 
from golf-balls. But I think you really 
ought to have said a few hearty and 
w^eli-chosen words to the young people.” 


“ That *s just it,” replied Charles in a 
mournful voice." “I did. I talked to 
the bride.” 

“ Hang it, so did 1 1 ” I exclaimed 
rather indignantly. “ Directly I got in 
I went up to William and her and said 
to her, ‘ How glad you must be it ’s all 
over 1 ’ and then quite suddenly it struck 
me that that wasn’t really the best 
thing to say in the circumstances, so I 
blushed and trod on William’s toe and 
passed on. What did you do in the 
garden ? ” 

“ Well, I wandered about on the lawn 
whore there were lots and lots of peo- 
ple,” said Charles. “I didn’t seem to 
meet anyone I knew, but the flower- 
beds were most beautifully kept. I have 
seldom seen such a display of cress 
sandwiches and champagne. After a 
bit I strolled down through the shrub- 
berries, went through a little wooden 
gate and found myself amongst the 
raspberry canes. About a quarter of 
an hour" later, after a little fruity re- 
freshment, whom should I meet walk- 
ing along a quiet shady path but the 
bride herself, all alone.” 

“ Stealing away to get one last rasp- 
berry at the dear old home,” I said. 

“ How romantic 1 What did you do? 
Hide?” 

“ No,” answered Charles bitterly. 

“ I only wish I had. I felt that now or 
never was the time. I went straight 
I up to her, and, feeling that to talk about 
I the weather or the theatres on such an 
! occasion would be rather footling, in 
spite of the fact that we’d never been 
introduced, I plunged straight into it.' 

‘ You ’ve never seen me before in your 
life,’ I said earnestly, ‘because you 
haven’t got eyes in the back of your 
head, and I ’ve never seen you because 
I can’t look through stone. What ’s 
more, I ’m only a little silver pepper- 
castor, an insignificant item in your 
cruet. But I must tell you how de- 
lighted I am to have a chance of speak- ! 
ing to yon.’ | 

“ What did she say to tlmt ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, you ’d npver believe it, but the 
girl looked quite nervous and frightened,, 
and positively began to walk away from 
me. I supposed I’d begun on the 
wrong tack, so I hurried after her and 
started again. * Marriage is a state full 
of the most serious responsibilities,’ I 
said, ‘^but one glance at you shows me 
that you are fully competent to shoulder 
them all.’ ” 

“ That sounds as if you tliought she 
looked a trifle statuesque,” I said. “ Did 
she seem annoyed? ” 

“ Worse,” replied Charles. “ She 
hurried on again without speaking a 
word. ‘ Stop,’ I cried, ‘ stop ! I am a 
friend of the fairy prince;’ and just 
then we came out on to a piece of lawn, 


and she gave a little shriek and actually 
ran away, leaving me standing where 1 
was. I was so ashamed and exhausted 
that I slunk back through the little 
gate and had some more raspberrieid. ^ 
When I had partially recovered I re.- ’ 
turned to the upper part of the garden 
again, had two cups of tea in the big 
tent, and made my way back to the 
station, where I saw you. If you 
hadn’t got into another, carriage I 
should have told you about it at the 
time.” ^ ; 

“Then you never saw them going 
away at all ? ” I said. I 

“No,” replied Charles; “did you?” 
“Did I not ?” said I. “You wouldn’t | 
believe the amount of rice I started ■ 
their married life with. About twq ! 
milk puddings’ worth, I should say. | 
And so you are not quite satisfied with : 
William’s choice ? ” 

“ Well, she seems to me to be rather 
an unresponsive and timid sort of peri 
son,” spjid Charles. “ Not tactful, nor 
likely to make what the newspapers 
call a charming hostess. I should have 
liked dear William to marry someone 
who would be a social success.” 

I smoked for some time in silence, 
and then I had an idea, • 

“How was the bride dressed wheri 
you saw her, Charles ? ” I asked. 1 
“ Do I knowhow women are dressed ? 
She was in white, of course, and hadn’i 
a hat on.” 

“ But she had a train and a veil, I 
suppose. She hadn’t a short skirt by 
any chance ? ” 

“ Goodness, how do I know ? ” he 
replied. “ I didn’t notice all that. Why 
do you ask?” • s 

“ Well, you only saw her once, you. 
see,” I said, “.and you went through 
that' little gate at the bottom’ of the 
garden, didn’t you ? ” 

“ I did,” said Charles, “ What ’s that* 
got to. do with it ? ” 

“Nothing, nothing. ^ Only I know 
that there were some, people playing 
tennis at the next, house, J^ud very likely 
the two gar'densare connected, and I ’m 

wondering whether that girl ” 

. “Good heavens,” said Charles . . . 
“ You haven’t got such a thing as a 
hairpin about you, have you? This 
pipe ’s stopped ux).” 


“The Niimbudiri school its progres-siiig with 
the French motto of ‘ Festiha lonte ! * ” 

' The Malabar Tier aid. 

More progress might bo made with the 
old Latin tag, “ Trop de sdle,** 


“ ‘ As long as I can play as good a game of 
golf as I did to-day I will never got any cider,’ 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s reply to one of the 
friends who called to oongratnlate him.’’ 

Neiu York Sun, 

He may, however, get older, oven then. 




SOCIETY NOTES. 


THE FOILING OF “THE BLARE/' 

{^uggested to a slightly Sibemimi , brain by ihe recent ebiil- 
' ; . liiion of generosity on. the, ^a^t of' , the .poptolar. press f 
tohich insures its 7'eaders agamst holiday accidents 
. tojiilst boating and bathing,)^ • 

When I bolt from this city of vapour 
To bite the salubrious breeze, 

. ' ' Do you know why I gambol apd caper 
' ' And plunge with a shout ih the' seas 

■ Twice the lad that 1- was ’ \ 

' . Tor a lark ? It ^s because ‘ ' 

^ I subscribe to that bountiful paper," ' 

T/if3 if you please. ’ ' 

For I know that if currents are'fehifty,, 

If cramp should arrive unawai^e/ 

I shall die, but my end will be thrifty, ■ • 

And my host (being also my heir) 

Will be amply consoled 
By the thought of the gold 
(Which amounts to two hundred and fifty) 

He ’ll get from The Blare, 

“ Pray take from your forehead those creases,” 

I cry to my friend on the yacht, 

“ I admit that the mainsail ’s in pieces 
And most of the sheets in a knot ; 


But remember Jhat if 
We go^07i^' on that clifl: 

It ’s TAe Blare' will be paying your nieces 
. A nice little pot.” ; 

But whatever may crash, into cruisers • 

Or wherries when I am afloat, , j 

When the weaves have destroyed me like bruisers,! 
I call on my country to note, , ^ 

If The Blare should pretend, ! 

When I ’ve passed to my end, ‘ 

I was one of its constant perusers, ; 

It lies in its throat, ’ ' ‘ 

To my tenantless rooms in the City 
The rags have been sent, and it *'s there 
That I ’ll burn them unopened and gritty 
Or, if (and it ’s little I care) 

I am whelmed in the wave, 

I shall laugh from my grave 
At the blow that I ’ve dealt the banditti 
Who publish The Blare, Evoe. 


With one accord they all say, ‘Welcome to Ireland ! » ‘ NTo more 
delightful place,’ says Mr. Birrell; ‘A kindly welcome everywhere ’ 
says Mr. Devlin; ‘The most peaceful place in the world,’ says Mr 
Bedmond .” — Daily Graphic, 

Mr. Eedmond has overlooked the Balkans. 
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ALL LIARS’ DAY. 

“So it*s 's birthday to-day,” 

said Fortescue (naming a very ^vell- 
kno'wn politician) as he looked up from 
his newspaper. “ You ’ll call and wish 
him many happy returns, of course, 
Ferguson ? ” 

We who travel up together each 
morning by this train are pretty well 
agreed about . 

“ Don’t mention that man to me 1 ” 
cried Ferguson. “ He ’s absolutely the 
biggest liar on earth. I can’t imagine 
how he faces the world as he does after 
having been exposed so many times. 
You’d think he would want to crawd 
away into a hole somewhere. He can’t 
have the least sense of shame.” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted the burly 
stranger seated in the corner. “ Pardon 
me ; there is reason why he should. It 
is not his fault if he is addicted to 
inexactitude. He was predestined to it. 
It is the irresistible influence of the day 
on which he was born. Every man 
born on this day must inevitably grow 
up to be a liar; it is his fate, from 
which there can be no escape.” 

“Oh, come!” protested Ferguson. 
“That sounds rather far-fetched, you 
know, for these days.” 

“My dear Sir,” retorted the other, 
brushing up his moustache aggressively 
and glaring at Ferguson, “ I happen to 
be President of the Society for the 
Investigation of Natal Day Influences 
upon Character, so 1 'presume I may 
claim to know what I am talking 
about.” 

So truculent was his demeanour that 
nobody ventured to speak. 

“ My Society,” he continued after a 
pause, “has conducted its researches 
over a period of many years. I am 
going to give you just a few examples 
out of thousands we have collected. 
Let us take a significant date, Feb- 
ruary 29th. A man born on that day 
is a coward. It is inevitable. Pusil- 
lanimity is born in him and can never 
be eradicated. 

“We had before us a month or two 
ago the case of a gentleman living in 
a country town — a quiet, shy, studious 
recluse— born on this fatal day. By 
some mischance he happened to pick 
up a journal in which was an article on 
the Government by Mr. Arnold White. 
He read it. He was so terrified that 
he expired from heart failure. That 
sounds to you incredible, but real life 
is often incredible. That is one of the 
discoveries of our Society. 

“I will give you a more remarkable 
instance still. A well-to-do gentleman 
with the same birthday, whose case we 
have recorded in our journals, is now, 
though perfectly healthy, bed-ridden 


under the following amazing circum- 
stances. He accidentally discovered 
that his tailor, w’ho had clothed him 
sines boyhood, was an anarchist. After 
this he was afraid to have any further 
dealings with the man, while, on the 
other hand, he lacked sufiicient courage 
to face the ordeal of being fitted by 
a fresh tailor. For some time he used 
to sit up at night and secretly sew 
patches into his trousers. Naturally 
this could not go on for ever, and at 
last, when his garments were dropping 
to pieces, he had to take to his bed. . . . 
You smile, Sir. Perhaps you think I 
am exaggerating ? ” 

His eyes flashed and his voice vibrated 
wuth such anger that I jumped six 
inches out of my seat. 

“ Not at all — not at all,” I stammered. 
“ Only it occurred to me — er — that ho 
might have — er — b-bought them ready- 
made.” 

“Your knowledge of human nature 
must be singularly slight,” replied the 
other icily, “ if you imagine that a man 
without suflicienb courage to be fitted 
by a tailor would be brave enough to 
wear ready-made clothes.” 

“It seems to me, Sir,” said Dean, 
coming to the rescue, “ that your two 
instances prove little, if anything. 
They may be mere coincidence.” 

The stranger leaned forward, frowned 
heavily and wagged his forefinger at 
Dean, who wilted visibly. 

^ “ The Society for the Investigation of 
Natal Day Influences upon Character,” 
he said, “does not seek to build up a 
theory upon isolated and arbitrarily 
selected examples. We deal with the 
subject scientifically. To continue 
with this dato, February 29th. After 
several cases similar to those I have 
recounted had come to our notice, w^e 
made out a list of two hundred and 
fifty men born on this day. To each 
of them we sent a representative to 
ask for a subscription to the Society. 
Though they had never heard of it 
before, every one of those iipo hundred 
and fifty loas easily intimidated into 
stibscrihing, 

“ Now let us consider another date — 
March 3rd, Several striking instances 
had led us to suspect that a person 
born on March 3rd comes into the 
world with an ineradicable passion for 
gambling. I wall give you just one of 
these. A gentleman one day imagined 
he was seriously ill and called in a 
doctor. The latter laughed at his fears 
and offered to bet him that he would 
live to be seventy. The temptation was 
too great. The gambler closed with the 
offer, and on the eve of his seventieth 
birthday drowned himself.” 

At this point Empson sniggered 
audibly. The speaker turned his head 


and fixed his terrifying glance upon 
the delinquent. Poor Empson grew 
very red, and endeavoured to cover his 
lapse by coughing noisily. The other 
waited patiently till he had finished. 

“ Perhaps you wish to say something. 
Sir,” he remarked coldly. 

“Nmo,” said Empson. “Most in- 
teresting.” 

The President made a gesture which 
indicated that Empson was beneath 
contempt and renewed his discourse. 

“Continuing the same method of 
research,” he said, “ we compiled a list 
of nearly four hundred persons born on 
March 3rd. To each of these we sent 
particulars of a Derby Sweepstake. 
Every one of them, gentlemen, applied 
for a ticket by return of post” 

There was an impressive pause. The 
President looked round the carriage 
defiantly as if challenging suspicion. 

“One of our tests with regard to 
to-day’s date — liars’ day,” he continued 
presently, “was rather amusing. We 
hired a room in the City for a week and 
sent out over three hundred letters to 
persons born on that day. Our note- 
paper w’as headed, ‘ Short, Stay and 
Hoppett, Solicitors,’ and the letters were 
in identical terms. They said that we 
had been endeavouring for some time to 
trace the relatives of one Davy Jones, 
who, after acquiring a large fortune in 
Australia, had died intestate, and we 
had that morning been given to under- 
stand that the gentleman with whom 
W’e were corresponding vras' a nephew 
of the deceased, etc., etc. You guess 
what happened. Every one of them 
loithont exception claimed as his uncle 
this millionaire xuho never existed”^ 

The train began to slow down, and 
the President rose to his feet. 

“ I get out here,” he said. “ I 'm 
sorry. I should like to have discussed 
the subject further. You, Sir” — he 
pointed threateningly at Ferguson — 
“will doubtless in future refrain from 

blaming Mr. for a failing for 

which, as you see, he is in no way 
responsible.” 

Ferguson quaked and said nothing. 

The President brushed up liis mous- 
tache still higher and looked round in 
triumph. All of us were completely 
cowed — all of us, except little Windsor, 

“ Just a moment. Sir,” said the latter 
gently. “ Before you leave us will you 
kindly accept this? ” 

He took out his tie-pin and laid it in 
the other’s hand. 

For the first time the burly one’s 
confidence deserted him. He reddened 
slightly and looked embarrassed. 

“It ’s very kind of you,” he said, “but 
really I — I don’t quite understand.” 

“It’s a birthday present for you,” 
said Windsor sweetl}”. 
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. Humorous Artist . “I’ve brought you an original funny joke this time. A friend of mine thought of it.” 

Editor {after reading it ). “Yes, it xs funny; but I prefer the drawing that was published with it in the ’seventies 1” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ! 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

Three numbers of The South Polar Tunes were brought 
out at Cape Evans, the winter quarters of Captain Scott, 
during 1911. Mr. Apsley Oherey-Garrard, the editor, 
has now presented them to a wider circle under the auspices 
of Smith, Elder, hoping that they will prove “ a source of 
interest and pleasure to the friends of the expedition.” 
He need have no fears. Of course a paper produced under 
such conditions is in its nature esoteric, and many of its 
jokes are lost if you “ don’t know Jimson.” ■ But if you have 
previously read Scott's Last JExpedition then you will 
“ know Jimson ” ; you will feel that every man at Cape 
Evans in 1911 was a personal friend of yours, and you will 
be delighted with this facsimile reproduction of the paper 
which delighted them. Personally I cannot read or see too 
much of the men who are my heroes ; and in a world where 
an ordinary school-girl is allowed twenty-seven photographs 
of Mr. Lewis Waller I shall not consider myself sur- 
feited with two caricatures and a humorous character-sketch 
of Lieutenant Bowers. But there are contributions to The 
South Polar Times which have an interest other than the 
merely personal. Mr. Griffith Taylor, a tower of strength 
on the literary side, is really funny in The Bipes--a paper 
(on the wingless bipeds of Cape Evans) supposed to have 
been read by Oates’ escaped rabbit to the Eoyal Society of 
Babbits. Mr. Taylor, as a recorder of history in Scott's 
Last Expedition^ was, I thought, a little too familiar; in 
these and other articles he is much more at home.* But it 
is upon Dr. Wilson’s pictures (both serious and comic) that 
The Sotith Polar Times can most justly pride itself, I envy 
Mr. Cherry- Garrard so prolific and brilliant a contri- 


butor. Still more I envy him (and all his colleagues at Cape 
Evans) the knowledge of such a man. The more I get to 
know of “Bill” Wilson, the more I understand that he' 
was of -the very salt of the earth — a man to love whom was 
indeed a liberal education, and to be loved by whom was 
a passport to the little company of the elect. 

When John Barleycorn (Mills and Boon) came my way, 

I noticed that the publishers had shown a reticence, unusual 
in these days, on the outside paper cover; they didn’t say 
a word as to the quality or character of the contents. 
They had three good reasons: first, given the name of Jack 
London, there was no need of further advertisement or lure; 
second, if they had started describing the book they would 
have been unable to say with strict truth that it was or 
was not a novel, for it isn’t and it is ; third,- and best, they 
couldn’t, as honest men, have avoided mentioning that it 
is in a way a sermon on alcoholism, and that, being said, 
might have acted as a deterrent, unless they had' explained 
(as they wouldn’t have had room to do) how and why, when 
they said “sermon,” they didn’t really mean “sermon.” 
So they lay low and said nothing, and I almost wish I had 
done the same, for no one who has the lightest interest, 
practical or theoretical, in John Barleycorn ought to be 
put off these alchoholic memoirs. The diarist purports to 
have been first drunk at the age of five, again at the age of 
seven, almost perpetually for a spell of years from the age 
of fifteen, and yet to have taken over a quarter of a century 
to acquire a liking for alcohol. That sounds odd, but is not 
unique. Not only in California and not only in the lower 
grades of society, is Youth, vigorous and unspoilt, hound to 
acquire the taste if it would foregather on lively and inti- 
mate terms with its fellows ; and not only in the saloons of 
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the Oakland water-front are fine youngsters drinking them- whether on the river Thanaes^-wliere he seems to follow in 
selves permanently silly because it is their only way of the wake of Mr. Jeuome JK. Jeeome, or in a Chelsea ‘‘pub,'* 
being men among men, jolly good fellows among jolly good where his manners are reminiscent of the characters of 
fellows. A sound enough text for any sermon ; and, I may Messrs. W. W. Jacobs and Moeton Howaed. Again, in 
: honestly add, a sound enough sermon for any text, with a the sdory called “ The First Marathon ” (where, by the way, * 
; strong smell of the sea and of adventure about it. But I he states that “ It is true that the word * Marathon/ was 
ask myself for what purpose the photogi-apli of Mr. and first used in connection with the old Olympian games,” 
Mrs. Jack Lokdox is inserted as a frontispiece ? As well, which seems a little unfair to Miltiades), the fun mainly 
I think, have had a portrait of Mr. Mills, with Mr. Boon depends on the use of such phrases as “ Spoo-fer,” “ King 
inset. • Kod,” and the “ Can’t-stik-you-shun-all Club.” Other 

stories are of the adventurous or romantic type sacred to • 
Isn’t The Yoinigest Wo 7 *ld (Bell) an engaging title for serial fiction, no fewer than three dealing with escaped 
a book ? It caught my interest at once. I am not alto- convicts on Dartmoor, and one (the first in the book) de- 
gether sure that the story itself is as good as its name, but scribing the chance meeting of a man and a pretty girl on an 
that still leaves a margin of quality, and I for one have uninhabited island off the West Coast of Scotland, Here, 


enjoyed it greatly — in ^ 
patches. Let Mr. Eobeet| 
Dunn not too hastily con- 1 
demn me if I say that he i 
has written a fatiguing tale. ! 
Partly I mean this as a i 
high compliment. The de - 1 
scripitions of hardships borne | 
and physical difficulties | 
overcome by his hero are 
so vivid that they convey 
a sensation of actual bodily 
strain in a manner that only 
one other living writer can 
equal. There are chapters 
in the book that leave one ! 
aching all over. So long, i 
in fact, as Mr. Dunn’s char- j 
actors are content to do j 
things, to climb mountains, | 
to ford rivers, to endure! 
hunger and cold and weari - 1 
ness, I am in close bodily j 
sympathy with them; it isj^ 
when they begin to talk 
and to explain their mental 
states that my keenness is 
threatened by another and 
less pleasing fatigue. It is 
not that the scope of the 
story — a man’s regenera- 
tion by love and hardship 
— isn't a good one: quite 
the contrary. It is that I L 








The caddie who saw the fairies. 


for some reason or other, 

the man insisted on calling 
his charming and unknown 
companion Astarte, a name 
which, if I had been in her 
place, I should have been 
inclined to resent. But Mr. | 
Beidges’ dialogue is nearly 
always bright, and his 
knowledge of the machinery 
of yarn-spinning excellent. 
There is just one other point 
--- however w^hich I should 
like to mention. The book 
includes a brand-new Eus- 
sian wolf- story, in which 
the heroes protect them- 
selves from the bites of 
these ferocious quadrupeds 
by putting on armour, which 
they find in a deserted 
house. I don’t object to 
r*- that ; but, when they leave 
the railway line along which 
they have been travelling 
and plunge into a forest- 
, path they come to a place 
where the route forks and 
cannot make out which of 
' the two roads will be more 
likely to lead them back to 
the railway. I do not feel 
that these men were the 


simpty do not believe that human beings, especiaUy those I to wander by themselves in a desokte Sria/ anecdote!^^ 


that figure in this book, would ever talk about themselves in . 

this particular way. “In the name of our own blood,” she Onr w.-ar iwa.f.,.. 

uttered softly, “of Love, the Future, and Victory . . , 

That is a random sentence from the last page, and very ^ 

typical of Mr. Dunn’s dialogue. It is full of gracious a ^ i V 

qualities, thoughtful, and throughout on a high literary Linghke he seeks to serve the State, 

level, but as a realistic ■ transcription of frontier talk it Our super-monarchs frown and say; 

leaves me incredulous. Still the setting, I repeat, is quite 1 lie Kim can do no right— ^mless 

wonderful. You shall read the chapters that tell of Gail’s fca ue of half the Liberal P ress. 

ascent of Moimt Lincoln, and see if they don’t stir your The Light-weight A^^er. 

reaches the top, alone (and “ Weighing eibs. 7 oz.,'Mr. T. Snelgrovocaught agolden carp whilst 
therefore unable to talk), and sees the world at his feet. Ashing m the mill pond at Addlestont, Surrey.”— Pecnjle. ^ 

You will exult in this. - — 


■ “ has slept ... nearly 363 days on board the Admiralty yacht.” 

Mr. ViOTOE Bridges has a very versatile pen and in most Daily Mail article in praise of Winston, is no 

of the twenty-one pieces of Jefeam (Mills AND Boon) which 

he has recovered from the waves of monthly magazines and <■ r p ^ ' ~ T" 

elsewhere there is a certain amount of material for mirth, for wat^ gas, o f 43^1^10 

I do not however find him a startlingly original humorist, For cash is our choice. ■ 





hints to millionaires. 

When YQTT bathe EUGAas all the bathing-boxes so as to have the sea to yourseep vncontaotnaied. 


CHARIVARIA. 

Sm Egbert Loeimer has been ap- 
pointed architect for the restoration of 
Whitekirk church, East Lothian, which 
was burnt down by Suffragettes last 
Februaiy, There is a feeling among the 
militants that, since it is owing to the 
exertions of women that the work has 
to be done, it ought to have been given 
to a ’woman architect. 

Two Suffragettes who were charged, 
last week, at Bow Street with obstruct- 
ing the police, refused to give their 
ages. Presumably the infoTmation 
would have shown that they were old 
enough to know better, 

A committee of the Metropolitan 
Water Board -reports that Thames 
water is purified at least 1,000 times 
before delivery to consumers. It look's 
as if there may, after all, be something 
in the complaints which reach the 
Board from time to time as to its water 
being absolutely flavourless. 

;I: i\i 

'I* 

The London Fire Brigade Committee 
has decided to ignore a demand from 
the Corporation Workers’ Union for 
the reinstatement of a fireman who 
refused to obey an order on the ground 
that it involved too great a danger to 
him.' For ourselves we are surprised 
at the moderation of the Union. We 
should have expected* them to insist 
also on a medal for life-saving being 
bestowed on the man. 

Dr. Ignatius Moerbeck, an engineer 
living on the Amazon, asserts that the 
river which Mr. Eoosevelt claims to 
have placed on the map had long since 


been surveyed by him. The prettiest 
touch in Dr. Moerbeck’s statement 
is to the effect that the real name of 
the river is Castanha, which means 
Chestnut. ... 

Furs worth about £3,000 were stolen 
from a Chiswell Street firm last 'week. 
This gives one some idea of the inten- 
sity of the recent cold snap. 

Mr. Lyn Harding, it is announced, 
has acquired a new play in four Acts 
entitled Bed Bock, Surely the lullaby 
touch in the title is a mistake ? 
Audiences are quite prone enough to 
fall asleep without these soporific aids. 

“ I am not,” says* M. Paul Bourget, 
“responsible for the words I put into 
the mouths of my characters.” We 
await a similar declaration from Mr. B. 
Shaw. 

Another impending apology ! Extract 
from the official Eeport of the Annual 
General Meeting of a Company that 
publishes certain illustrated papers: — 
“ Our stock of published original black- 
and-white drawings, made by many of 
the foremost artists of the day, stand at 
nothing in our books.” 

A legacy of £10,000 has been left to 
a clerk in the Ashton -under -Lyme 
Waterworks Office by a gentleman who 
had intimated that he “ would remember 
him in his will.” We are so glad that 
this pretty old custom is not dying out. 

tii 

It is rumoured that a daring attempt 
to rob the Zoological Gardens has been 
foiled. Plans, it is said, have been 
disclosed whereby burglars after dark 


were to scale the loftiest peaks of the 
new Mappin terraces and to fish for 
animals by means of highly - spiced 
joints attached to ropes. It was hoped 
to secure a number of valuable bears, 
to be disposed of to furriers. 

We have been favoured with the 
sight of a circular issued by a Dutch 
bulb grower and printed in English. 
The fatherly interest which he takes in 
his creations does credit to his heart, 
“All bulbs who are not satisfied,” he 
says, “ we take back and pay the carriage 
ourselves, even if cheque has accom- 
panied order.” 


THE BEES. 

The brown bee sings among the heather 
A little song and small — 

A song of hills and summer weather,;* 
And all things musical ; 

An ancient song, an ancient story 
For days as gold as when 
The gods came down in noontide’s glory 
And walked with sons of men. 

A merry song, since skies are sunny — 

‘ How in a Dorian dell 
W as borne the bland, the charmed honey 
To young Comatas’ ceU ; 
Thrice-happy boy the Nine to pleasure 
That they for hours of ill 
Did send, in love, the golden measure, 
Tke honey of their hill. 

Gone are the gods ? Nay, he who chooses 
This morn may lie at ease 
And on a hill-side woo the Muses 
And hear their honey-bees ; 

And haply mid the heath-bell’s savour 
Some rose-winged chance decoy, 

To win the old Pierian favour 
That fed the shepherd-boy. 
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THE LOGIC OF ENTENTES. 

[Zmes composed on tohat looks like ike eve of a genera. 
European tear; and designed to represent the views oj 
an average British patriot} 

To Servia. 

You. have V'on whatever of fame it brings 

To have murdered a King and the heir of Kings; 
And it well may be that your sovereign pride 

Chafes at a touch of its tender hide; 

But why should I follow your fighting-line 

Eor a matter that’s no concern of mine? 

To Austria, 

You may, if you like, elect to curb 

The dark designs of the dubious Serb, 

And to close your Emperor’s days in strife — 

A tragic end to a tragic life; 

But why in the world should I stand to lose 

By your bellicose taste for Balkan coups ? 

To Bitssia, 

No doubt the natui’al course for you 

Is to bid the Austrian bird ‘‘ Go to ! ” 

He can’t be suffered to spoil your dream 

Of a beautiful Pan- Slavonic scheme; 

But Britons can never be Slavs, you see. 

So what has your case to do with me? 

But since Another, if you insist, 

Will be cutting in with his mailed fist, 

I shall be asked to a general scrap 

All over the European map, 

Dragged into somebody else’s war, 

For that’s what a double entente is for. 

Well, if I must, I shall have to fight 

For the love of a bounding Balkanite; 

But 0 what a tactless choice of time. 

When the bathing season is at its prime! 

And hoio I should hate to miss my chance 

Of wallowing oif the coast of France 1 0. S. 

CUT FLOWERS. 

“Do you notice anything particularly queer about this 
hotise, Charles,” I asked him, now that Araminta has 
been forced to fly from it ? ” 

(Araminta had^ gone home to visit her parents, not so 
rnuch, as I explained to Charles, because she was tired of 
living with me as because I had invited him to come on 
a visit. She was to return on the following day after a 
fortnight’s absence, and I had promised faithfully to evict 
him before she came). 

Except, said Charles, “that it is usual to offer one’s : 
guests the most comfortable arm-chair in the messuage and 
not to * eat ^ all the fattest strawberries oneself, I can’t say " 
that I do; ” and he fluffed a second mashie pitch with his 
cigar ash well short of the drawing-room fender, 

Jr I insisted, “ remark any unusual hiatus in ‘ 
the household arrangements—anything that obviouslv 
betrays the absence of the feminine touch ? I suppose you ] 
know what this is ? ” and I took from the mantelpiece a 
tall slender silver object. ^ 

“It seems to be a tin trumpet,” replied Charles, “and 
why on earth you can’t keep my godson’s toys in the i 
nursery, instead of littering them about ” 

“Tia trumpet,” I said cleverly, “be blowed! It is a 

vase — variously pronounced to rhyme with ‘parse’ or 
‘pause,’ according to one’s pretensions to gentility. It is 

1 a flower- vase, Chawles, and, what is more, there ought to 
f be flowers in it. The whole house, let mo tell you, should 
be a very garden of fragrant and luscious blooms. Instead 
of which it is full of mocking cenotaphs such as this. When 
Araminta went away she flung over her shoulder a parasol 
and a Parthian taunt. She said, ‘I’m certain there’ll be 
no flowers in the house while I ’m away,’ and now it seems 
she was jolly well right.” 

“Why ever can’t the servants attend to the flowers?” 
said Charles lazily. “They seem to be fairly competent 
people. There were four match-boxes and The Return of 
Sherlock Hobnes in my bedroom.” 

“There you touch one of the deeper mysteries,” I 
explained to him. “ Probably in the most expensive and 
luxurious mansions they have a flower-maid. A kind of 
Persephone who comes up from the underworld with her 
arms full of gerania and calceolarias. ‘ Housemaid,* she 
would put it in the advertisements, ‘upper (where man- 
servant kept) ; tall, of good appearance ; free ; several years’ 
experience; understands vawses.’ And in houses such as 
these the cinerarias would never wither or die. Every 
what-not would be a riotous profusion of et-ceteras from 
week’s-end to week’s-end. But with Jane it is different. 
Jane has her limitations. She comprehends match-boxes 
and detective fiction, but Araminta does the flowers.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do about it ? ” said 
Charles, bunkering his cigar-stump badly to the right of 
the coal-scuttle. 

“I want you to help me,” I told liim, “ because I shan’t 
have time to attend to the matter myself. When I go out 
to-morrow I want you, before you leave, to fill all tlie 
vases all over the house. Pink roses will be the best, I 
think, and you can buy them at that little flowermonger’s 
across the road.” 

“But there are pink roses in the garden,” he objected. 
“Only a kind of double dog-rose,” I told him. “We 
never allow the dog-roses in the house : they haven’t been 
properly trained. Besides you would certainly pick all the 
puppies and scratch yourself to death. There ’s no dog-rose 
without its tooth. You want the big ones that are grown 
exeksively on short stalks without any roots. And Ara- 
minta will never know that they haven’t been there for 
several days at least.” 

“All right,” said Charles, “I’ll tackle the flower-smith 
for you.” 

When I came home on the following evening, before 
going upstairs, 1 peeped timidly into the dining-room and 
found to my delight that Charles had been as good as his 
word. All the vases had burst as though by a miracle 
into radiant blossom. Taking courage I went up to the 
drawing-room, found Araminta and saluted her, and then 
moked round with a smirk of conscious self-satisfaction. 
Charles had chosen pink carnations for the drawin«^-room, 
and the place was as starry as the final chapter of a 
femlleton. 

‘'What do you think of the flowers ? ” I said proudly. 

“ They ’re simply lovely/' she replied. “ But ” 

‘‘But what?” I asked with a sudden vague qualm. 

“ Don t you like pink carnations ? ” . . ^ 

“ I adore them,” she said. “ I was just going to ask 
tiow long they ’d been there, that ’s all.” 

“These particular ones?” I said airily. “Oh, two or 
Jiree days, I thmk, at most; not more than that.” 

“I see,” she replied with a little smile. “That makes 
t more wonderful still.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, there isn’t any water, you see, in the vases.” 









THE ETHICS OF THE RING. 

[Boxing champions receive almost as much pay for losing as for winning.] 

Manager {to applicant for position of traveller), “And what salary would you require?” 
Applicant. “£600 a year ip I orv^E satisfaction; £400 ip I don’t.” 


THE MAGIC NUMBER 

I HAVE a telephone — a simple unpre- 
tentious toy, just like the next one. 
Sometimes I think it must be excep- 
tional, but anon 1 hear other telephoners 
talking, and I realise that theirs too 
have tlie same repertory of pretty 
mannerisms. 

Especially I found matter for com- 
plaint o'e Wilmer. Especially Wilmer 
found matter for complaint re me. 
Wilmer and I are friends and neigh- 
bours. No doubt the people at the 
exchange had made a note of it. For, 
if ever I rang up Wilmer, he, they 
told me, answered not. And, if ever 
Wilmer rang up me, I, they told him, 
was engaged. To discover that these 
things were not so, it was only neces- 
sary for the ringer to step across the 
road; nay, even a shout from the 
garden was sufficient. 

Having matter for complaint, we 
complained. After that nothing could 


redeem us in the ears of our exchange. 
Formerly we got through to each other 
once in four shots. Thereafter the 
blockage was complete. 

So we laid our plans. 

One evening at half-past eight I rang 
up the exchange. “ I want 4792 Marble 
Arch,” I began. 

An interval. Then, “ Sorry ; there ’s 
no answer.” 

I made a bad-tempered noise, full of 
incredulity and baffled urgency. And 
yet I was not wholly surprised; 4792 
makes wall-papers up to 7 p.m., and 
then puts up the shutters. 

I rang up the exchange. 

“ I want 5921 B City, please.” 

Again there was no answer. This 
was Wilmer’s office, Wilmer, who was 
standing behind me, made them ring it 
up twice again to make sure. Then 
I went on to the other eight impossible 
numbers we had fixed on. They were 
unresponsive to a man. 

Ten rings, and not a single answer ! 


Then we crossed to Wilmer ’s house. 

Wilmer rang up the excliange. 
Bitter experience has assured us that 
I we share the same operator. 

“I want 4792 Marble Arch,” he began. 

4792 was still mute. So was 5921 B 
City. So were no fewer than all the 
eight further numbers prearranged. 

Then I went back again and rang up 
4792. This precipitated the crisis, 

“ I ’m sorry, Sir, but I 'm nearly sure 
I can’t get them. Would you let me 
have a list of the numbers you want, 
and 1 *11 get them when I can.” 

“ The number I really want,” I said, 
“ is Mr. Wilmer’s, 729 Lane, but I ’ve 
given up trying to get that'' 

^ I was through to Wilmer like light- 
ning ; and a little later he rang me up 
by the same strategy. 

Nowadays, if Wilmer or I have any 
trouble in getting one another, we have 
only to whisper 4792 Marble Arch, 
and we ’re through before we ’ve thought 
of what to say. 
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name, at any rate, was funny; that 
MY HARDY ANNUAL, Ambrose Bierce was a man of genius, 
I MET him first three summers ago and that Oliver Herford’s continued 
when he arrived from Baltimore with residence in New York was a loss to 
a letter of introduction from a mutual England. 

American friend. He was a tall thin apropos of humorists, said my 

clean-shaven man, a typical American friend, “ I wonder if you have heard 
of the inquiring rather than com- that story of Mark Twain which he 
manding type — and not a millionaire, ' often told against himself. A visitor to 
not indeed rich at all, and rather ner- his house who had been greatly enter- 
vous among waiters and wine lists : tained by a constant flow of wit and 
preferring a boarding-house in Bays- satire asked Mark Twain’s daughter 
water to a caravanserai (as tlie news- j if he was always in the same good 
paper men always call the big hotels), j spirits. * Only when we have com- 
He had culture and desired more, and ' pany,’ ” she said, 
one way of getting it (one way, 1 mean, In August of last year I was doomed 
of making sure that it should be gotten) to London owing to the frivolous holi- 
was to talk with every one he met. 1 day proclivities of certain fellow- 
This I believe is an American custom. | workers, and again my Baltimore 
Anyway, he arrived with his letter ’ migrant was here, and again w’e met 
of introduction, and I did 

ested me greatly by! ^ 

stating that he had been i Passenger “ I'i ’s cubious how these ssagclls follow 

. f. , , . THEY GO F.VE ? ” 

on intimate terms with ; -n , * 

, Tv/r Boabnan . “Ay, sometimes, but they’ll not follow h: 

toat great man, Maek Aberdeen boat.” 

Twain, and wondered if ■ 

I had ever heard the story (which he j for our single tete-d-Ute. He looked, he 
used to tell against himself) of the j said, on a year as wasted, unless a part 
visitor to his house who, after a very of it 'was spent in London and Paris, 
delightful stay, during which the He was exactly as he had been; his 
humorist had been at the top of his voice had the same slow mirtblessness 
form, asked his daughter if her father and it uttered the same flat definitive 
[ was always like that ? “ Only when comments. He could not be surprised 

we have company,” she replied. or shocked or amused. He had taken 

The next year my American friend the world’s measure and \vas now 
turned up again, sending a letter in chiefly occupied in adding to his col- 
advance to say that he would be at his lection of fine men and lovely-minded 
old address in Bayswater at a certain w^omen. I made an efl’ort to get the 
date, and again I wrote asking him to conversation to other than American 
lunch with me, as before. He was literary personages, but it Avas useless, 
exactly the same, even to his clothes, To discuss Mr. Boose velt he was 

and we talked of American writers in unwilling. The name of Hearst I 

what I remembered to be the identical mean Mr. Hearst — touched no live 
terms of the previous year. This is one wire, as it does with a few of his 
of the disadvantages of annual meet- countrymen. He had merely heard of 
ings , there is no advance. The familiar Mr. Brisbane, but had no information, 
ground included our decision, reinforced, Mr. Wilson was doing well, he thought, 
that Mrs, Wharton was a swell, but on the whole. Beaching books at last, 
rather on the bitter side ; that it was a we agreed again that it was a pity 
pity that Maet Wilkins had given up that Mr. Jambs L.ane Allen wrote so 
wntmg; that John Kendeick Bangs’ little nowadays and that Mr. Howells 


i Boatman , “Ay, sometimes, but they’ll not follow h: 
[an Aberdeen boat.” 


j had become so silent. Mr. How^ells, 
it seemed, had felt the death of his old 
friend, Mr. Clemens — Mark Twain — 
veiy deeply. Had I ever heard, he 
wondered, that story of Mark Twain 
about a reply made to one of his visitors 
by his daughter? 

Yes, I have,” I said. 

“The Ausitor,” he AA^ent on, “had 
asked her if her father w^as always in 
the joAual and wnttyA’^ein inAvhich he had 
;been during his — the visitor’s — stay.” 
“Yes, I know,” I said. 

“Mark Ta\'ain’s daughter,” he con- 
tinued, “replied that he Avas ahvays 
like that — * when they had company.' ” 
He looked remorselessly at me for his 
reward of laughter. Since he Avas my 

guest he got it, but 

And then last Aveek he arriA^ed again, 

on his 1914 trip, and he 

is here noAV, or perhaps 
-''X"’ heisinParis. InEuiope, 

at any rate. He told mo 
C . - once more that across 
=■ Atlantic Mr. Henry 

James is no longer 
^ * thought of as an Ameri- 

can ; that Mr. Jack Lon- 
don, it seems, is becoming 
one of the most popular 
of writers; that Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox sells 
probably more copies of 
^ ^ her poetry than any 

' English Avriter sells 

“ stories. He had had the 

pleasure of meeting Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle 

_ in New York recently, 
A steamer, o Arnold 

SR far; she’s Bennett was there he 
missed him, to his 

— — great regret. America 

Avas still feeling the loss of Mark 
Taa'ain, By the Avay, that Avas a good 
story Avhicli Mark Tavain used to tell 

against himself. A visitor 

But this time I was too cleA^er for 
him. ^ I gaA^e a preconcerted signal to 
a Avaiter, who hurried up to tell mo 
I Avas wanted on the telephone. When 
I returned it Avas to say good-bye. 

And now I am safe till next summer; 
but last evening I met a lady Avho had 
been taken in to dinner by the Americu.n 
a few^ days ago. “A little bit pompous, 
perhaps,” she said, “ but he told me such 
a delightful story about Mark Twain 
that I should like to meet him again.” 

The Latest from the Schoolroom. 

Q. {put orally ), “Where do the following 
races live? Berbers, Hottentots . . . 

A. Barbers are to be found in largo towns, 
but they are also found in some small places. 
They are the natives of the country, and their 
profession is to shave different men, for which 
they are paid. The Wottentots are animals 
that are found in the forests of England.” 



12 ' 




8eventy-miles-an-}ioxir {as lie hurtles past sixUj-miles-an-hour), “Are you at 7 ARe, Sir, that you 5Lor-jroriyu yehicles ought 

TO KEEP CLOSE TO THE KERB?*’ ' » u o v/uixxix 


COCOANUTS. 

(A Banh Soliday Idyll) 

SiNa me, I said, 0 Muse, and sound the trump 
Tor him not least among our noble tars 
Who first on- tropic isle was made to jump 
By reason of a pericranial thump 
And prospect of a galaxy of stars, 

And there in green retreat by coral chained 
Beheld the vision of the fibrous nut, 

And drank the nectar that its shell contained. 

And knew the goal accomplished and disdained 
The nasty skin-wound on his occiput. 

He did not see the feathered palm-trees wave ; 

He did not see the beckoning yams beneath ; 

The turtle moaning for its soupy grave, 

The sound of oysters asking for a shave 
He heard not — he was back on Hampstead Heath. 

For him no more the ocean seemed to croon 
Its endless legend to the listless sands ; 

He walked abroad upon an English noon, 

And “ Ahl ” he murmured, “ what a heavenly boon 
To rehabilitate our cock-shy stands ! 

" In vain Aunt Sarah with her spinster vows 
Entreats the Cockney sport to try his skill; 

Her charms are languishing,' but nufcs shall rouse 
To sterner cOmbats and with damper brows 
For 'Arriet's kindly glances 'Erb and Bill. 


And ah, the little ones ! With how much glee 
Their eyes shall gaze upon the oily fruit I 
I shall behold them scamper o’er the lea, 

Their warm young lips, in part from ecstasy, 

In part from palatable nut-meat, mute.” 

Such was the man, I said, and praised the worth 
Of all who make the cocoanut their ploy ; 

And thought, “ I too will have a round of mirth,” 

And threw — and brought one hairy globe to earth, | 
And, turning round, beheld a ragged boy, ' 

So smirched he was, so pitiful a lad ' 

That when I saw the teardrop in his eye 
I gave the nut to him. It made him glad ; 

He took it proudly off to show his dad — 

His dad was the conductor of the shy, Evos, 

The Latest Cinema Poster* 

“WAKTED BY THE POLICE, 

4,200 feet.” 

In any other profession they advertise for hands. It is a 
pleasant distinction. 

From a circus advertisement in India : — 

“ It gives a great pleasure to all to see a goat, {1} riding on another 
goat, (2) placing its neck against the neck of the other, (3) walking on 
its knees, (4) pretending to lie dead, and many other feats of men.” 

For the moment we cannot remember to have performed 
any of these manly feats. 
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ARiVIAGEDDOIM. 

The conversation had turned, as it 
always does in the smoking-rooms of 
golf clubs, to the state of poor old 
England, and Pbrkins had summed the 
mattk' up. He had marched round in 
ninety-seven that morning, followed by 
a small child with an, umbrella and an 
arsenal of weapons, and he felt in form 
with himself. 

“ What England wants,” he said, 
leanin^g back and puffing at his cigar, 
— “ what England wants is a war. 
(Another whisky and soda, waiter.) 
We getting flabby. All this pamper- 
ing of the^oor is playing the very deuce 
with the country. A bit 'of a scrap 
with a foreign power would do us all 
.^i^Vrgpod in the world.”./. He disposed 
:^Ms whisky aj.^a "draught. “We're 
^fiallby,” he repeated. ,“The lower 
‘ classes seem to have ^po sense of dis- 
cipIine„nowadays. We want a war to 
brace us up.” ' * 

rt“ is well understood in Olympus 
tha^Porkihs must not'be disappointed. 
What'will happen to him in the next 
worH I do not know, but'dt will be 
sometbingextremely humoidus ; in this 
world, hhwever, he is ' to have all that 
he '^ants. Accordingly the gods got to 
work. 

In the little village of Ospovat, which 
is in the south-eastern corner of Euri- 
tania, there lived a maiden called Maria 
Strultz, who was engaged to marry 
Captain -Tomsk. 

“I fancy, y said one of the gods, 
‘‘ that it might be rather funny if Maria 
jilted the Captain. 1 have an idea that 
it would please. PjQxkins.” 

“ Whatever has Maria — ” began a 
very young god, but he was immedi- 
ately suppressed. 

“ Eeally,” said the other, “ I should 
have thought it was sufficiently obvious. 
You know- what these -mortals are.” 
He looked round to them all. “Is it 
agreed then ? ” 

It was agreed. 

So Maria Strultz jilted the Captain. 

Now this, as you may imagine, 
annoyed Captain Tomsk. He com- 
manded a frontier fort on the boundary 
between Euritania and Essenland, and 
his chief amusement in a dull life- was. 
to play cards with the Essenland 
captain, who commanded the fort on 
the other side of the river. When 
Maria’s letter came he felt that the 
only thing to do was to drown -him- 
self, on second “"thoughts he decided 
to^ drown Ins sorrows first. He did 
this so successfully that at the end 
of the evening he was convinced 
that-'it was not Maria who- had jilted- 
him, but the Essenland captain who 

had jilted Maria ; whereupon he rowed 
across the river and poured his revolver 
into the Essenland flag which was fly- 
ing over the fort. Maria thus revenged, 
he went home to bed, and woke next 
morning with a bad headache. 

(“ INoiv tve Ve off” said the gods in 
Olympus.) 

In Diedeldorf, the capital of Essen- 
la|nd, the leader-writers proceeded to 
remove their coats. 

“The blood of every true Essen- 
lander,” said the leader-writer of the 
Diedeldorf Patriot, after sending out 
for another pot of beer, “ will boil when 
it hears of this fresh insult to our be- 
loved flag, an insult which can only be 
wiped- out with blood.” Then seeing 
thj^he had two “bloods” in. , one 
sentence, he crossed the ' second one 
out,” substituted “the sword,”' and 
lit A a fresh cigarette. “For years 
Essenland has writhed under the pro- 
vocations of Euritania, but has pre- 
sexyed a dignified silence; this last 
insult is more 'than flesh and blood 
can stand.” Another “blood” had 
got in, but it was a new sentence 
and he thought it might be allowed to 
remain. “We shall not be accused of 
exaggeration if we say that Essenland 
would lose, and lightly lose, her prestige 
in the eyes of Europe if she let this 
affront pass unnoticed. In a day she 
would sink from a first-rate to a fifth- 
rate power.” But he didn’t say bow. 

The Chancellor of Essenland, in a 
speech gravely applauded by both sides 
of the House, announced the steps he 
had taken. An ultimatum had been 
sent to Euritania demanding an apology, 
an indemnity of a hundred thousand 
marks,. and the public degradation of 
Captain Tomsk, whose epaulettes were 
to be torn off by the Commander-in- 
Ghief of the Essenland Army in the 
presence of a full corps of cinemato- 
graph artists. Failing this, war would 
be declared. 

Euritania offered the apology, the 
indemnity, and the public degradation 
of Captain Tomsk, but urged that this 
last ceremony would be better per- 
formed by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Euritanian Army ; otherwise Eiiri- 
tania might as well cease to be a 
sovereign state, for she would lose her 
prestige in the eyes of Eui'ope. 

There was only one possible. reply to 
this, and Essenland made it. She in- 
vaded Euritania. 

{^^Aren^t they tuonderfiil ? ” said the 
gods in Olympus to each other, 

'^But haven't you made a mistake ? ” 
asked the very young god, ** Porkins 
lives in England, not Essenland,” 

“ Wait a tnoment,” said the others.) 

^ 

In the capital of Borovia the leader- 

; 

writer of the Borovian Patriot got to 

work. “ How does Borovia stand ? ” 
he asked. ' “If Essenland occupies 
Euritania, can any thinking man in 
Borovia feel safe with the enemy at his 
gates ? ” (The Borovian peasant, earning 
five marks a week, w’ould have felt 
no less safe than usual, but then he 
could hardly be described as a thinking 
man.) “It is vital to the prestige of 
Borovia that the integrity of Euritania 
should be preserved. Otherwise we 
may resign ourselves at once to the 
prospect of becoming a fifth-rate power 
in the eyes of Europe.” And in a 
speech, gravely applauded by all parties, 
the Borovian Chancellor said the same 
thing. So the Imperial Army was 
mobilized and, amidst a wonderful 
display of patriotic enthusiasm, "by 
those who were remaining behind, 
the Borovian troops marched to the 
front. ... 1 

(“ And there you are,” said the gods 
in Olympus, 

*^But even noio ” began the very 

young god doubtfully, • . 

Silly, isn't Felicia the ally of 
Essenland; isn't Mdrksland the ally 
of Borovia; isn't England the ally of 
the ally , of the ally of the Country 
tohich holds' the balance of power he- 
tween Marksland, and Felicia ? ” 

^^But if any of them thought the 
lohole thing stupid or unjust or ” 

Their prestige,” said the gods \ 
gravely, trying not to laugh, 

“ Oh, I see,” said the very young god.) | 

sic Jl: sic 

And when a year later the hundred- 
thousanth English mother woke np to 
read that her boy had; been* shot; I am 
afraid she shed foolish tears and 
thought that the world had com^ to an' ' 
end. 

^ Poor short - sighted " creature ! She 
didn’t realise that Porkins, who had 
marched round in ninety-six the day 
before, w^as now thoroughly braced up.' 

(“ What babies they all are,” said 
the very young god.) A. A. M. 

An Invidious Distinction.' 

“An Opening offers for a Gentleman or 
Public School man ...” 

Adtt. in “ Tlie Times.' ^ 

“At moderate expenditure ho has increased \ 
the stock-carrying capacity of his holding 
many times over, and can now fatten both 
cattle and sheep, where formerly either had 
only a bear subsistence.” — Times. 

To the question, “ What do bears sub- 
sist on?” we believe the answer to be, 

“ Honey and American trappers.” i 

.Where to wear your Hat. 

V The IVf isse^ Buckley (Lianna ff) wei?e dressed 
— the,one iiT’a ejerise coat and skirt, relieved at 
the waist '^rth si'S'lkck patent hand ahd liaf to 
correspond. . . ."—South Wales Daily News. 





Police Sergeant (having stvalloived mth gurgling sounds and smacking of lijgs a pint of beer given him by publican at Ins back door 

after hours) to intruding Constable. “What have you come eoxjhd hebe fob?” ' - 

Police Constable, “I heard ah unusual sound, Sib.’* 


THE DOUBLE CUBE, 

“ The hair,” said the assistant, “ is 
very thick.” 

“If you refer to mine,” I replied, 
“ it is frightfully thick.” 

He looked at it reflectively. “ It is 
very, thick,” he said; “very thick,” 
and he jabbed the comb into it. 

“ On the other hand,” I pointed out, 
“ my skull is very thin,” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And the comb is very sharp.” 

He apologized, pulled the comb out, 
and jabbed it back not quite so severely. 
“ Very sharp,” ) we murmured to- 
“ Very thick,” 3 gether. 

“ I will thin it out,” he suggested.^ 
“As long as you get it out pain- 
lessly, I don’t mind,” I said, and I lay 
back and studied the bottles, 

“It's a curious thing,” I observed, 
“but mine is the only case for which 
you hairdressers fail to provide,” 

“ I don't quite follow. Sir.” 

“ Well,” I explained, “ for any degree 
of baldness you provide remedies by the 
Imndreds. You offer to invigorate the 
hair, to dress it, to’ bring it up in the 
‘ way it should go, and to produce it in 
any quantity.” 


The light of battle came into the 
assistant's eye and he moved to the 
wash-basin. 

I “ Yes,” he said, picking up a bottle 
of oily mixture, “ this preparation, for 
instance, is really to be recommended. 
The famous Criniline.” 

He held it aloft and the neighbouring 
assistant barely suppressed a cheer. 
“ I 've sold ” 

“That's all very well,” I objected, 
“ but where do I come in ? ” 

Well, Sir” — he held out his scissors 
— “these surely are effective.” 

“ Cutting only makes it grow more 
quickly. The beastly stuff* 's so thick,” I 
complained, “I can’t do anything with 
it. What I want is some stuff 

“Preparation, Sir.” 

“ stuff for thinning my hair.” 

“Por thinning the hair. Yes, Sir. 
He combed the atmosphere thought- 
fully. “ I should like to sell you some- 
thing, Sir.” 

Of a sudden he snipped excitedly. 
“ I have it I ” he exclaimed. He moved 
back to the washstand and picked up a 
bottle. “The very thing,” he said. 
He looked round cautiously, bent down 
towards my ear and coughed nervously. 
“ Of course,” hdsaid, “ this is — er— not 


a preparation for your particular com- 
plaint. I — er — it — between our two 
selves. Sir, it was— er — intended for 
other purposed” ' ' 

“Yes?” I said.’ 

“But, Sir, it maybe just what you 
require.” 

“ Yes, yes.” I held 'my hand out 
for the bottle. 

“ Yes, Sir,” he whispered.* “ It may 
be. At any rate ! liappon to know 
for a fact there is no possible danger of 
its increasing the growth' of the hair.” 

And he handed me the famous 
Criniline. 

To show my appreciation of his 
honesty I bought two bottles. 

Commercial Candour. 

Prom a Provision catalogue : — 

“Lamb . . . Should shoulders be ordered 
Legs will be sent.” 

Very annoying. < 1. 

* ^ Berlin. Saturday. — ^It is stated that the 
Crown Prince is to assume the command of 
the troops at Belgrade. — Pouter” — Observer. 
As this comes from Berlin we assume 
that the reference is to- the^GEEMAK 
Crown Prince. If so*, he's got^ oh the 
wrong side by mistake. 







THE.PACKER^S PLAINT. 

Yes, I must pack my things, and, what is worse, 

Must pack alone, for James, my faithfnl man, 

The ancient ser^dtor who knows my wants, 

Is busy, and to-day he cannot aid. ' 

The house is in a turmoil, and the maids 
Speed to and fro without a moment's stay. 

The corridors and all the rooms resound 
With footfalls, and the lady of the house, 

Her sleeves tucked up (they always tuck their sleeves), 
Her working-apron girt about -her form, 

Bustles around and issues her commands. 

As who should say, ** Behold me as I pack ; 

This is no place for men who do not pack. 

Who play with dogs, or smoke their cigarettes. 

Or read the papers, getting in the way 
Of workers. ' So she^packs and packs and packs. 

I our children in their various rooms have spread 
All the contents of drawers upon the floor, 

A most insane disorder, while they eat 

Cream chocolates, for their mother is not there. i 

They too wear aprons, and their cheeks are red, ! 

Their hair is tousled, and the rooms resound 

With battle-cry and challenge, and the air 

Is thick with things they hurl at one another. 

And I, too, yield and go to pack my things. 

Yet how shall man decide what he may want 
^ four revolving weeks ; what hats, what coats, 
collars and what handkerchiefs. 

What flannel trousers— all the articles. 

Shoes, scfesors, waistcoats, gaudy ties and boots, 
bocks, safety-razor-blades and leather belts, 


Studs, links, dress-suit, and plain and coloured shirts, 
And undervests— the articles, in short, 

That make a man in very truth a man ? 

Did Agamemnon, when he rushed to war, 

And sought the dreadful fields of Ilium — 

- Did he pack up, or trust the thing to slaves, 

Saying, “ Put in my six best pairs of greaves, 

Pour regal mantles, sandals for the shore, 

And fourteen glittering helmets with their plumes, 

And ten strong breastplates and a sheaf of swords, 

And crowns and robes and tunics, and of spears 
A goodly number, such as may beseem 
• The office and the valour of* a King. 

Ay, and if one least thing you should forget 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit. Go and pack ? ” 

If it was thus that Agamemnon spake 
I envy him, for I must pack alone. 

I shall forget the necessary things . 

And take the useless, having none to blamo 
Save only my incomparable mind. 

A Sporting Offer. 

Prom The Times on the Servian Chief of Staff:— 

^,^stro-Hungarian Army is imbued with a much too 
chivalrous feelmg to deprive the Servian Army of its loader an oppor- 
tunity will be given him to continue his journey to Sorvia to-day^Lid 
a special saloon carriage will bo placed at his disposal. — 

An unusual luxury for a loader. 

Not sufficient reason for us. 
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CQcrMr'ir nir dadi lAnncrM-r i Accomplished feat with considerable j over East of Europe. News moment- 
L/ U rAKLIAiYI tIMT. j Appeared from official state- ;arily expected — it arrived before the 

(Exteacted fkom the Diaey op Toby, M.P.) ; ment that, as sometimes happens in | dinner-hour — that Austria had declared 
House of Commons^ Monday, J uly 27. ; Ireland in analogous cases — on tlie ' war against Servia. Match thus applied 
— To-day set apart for consideration of|Curragb, for example — someone had i to trail of gunpowder, no one can say 
Navy Estimates. ^ To-morrow assigned | blundered into direct opposition to Min- how far or in 'what direction the flame 
to Second Beading of Home Rule j isterial policy and intention. Troops may travel. Meanwhile ominous fact 
Amending Bill come over from the had been called out by authority of ! that by way of precaution other Powers 
Lords. Up to yesterday public atten- a minor official. Piring had opened in I are preparing to mobilise. In addition 
tion centred on latter event. Questions the streets of Dublin without word of 1 to grave happenings abroad, we have 
reverberated : What will Pbemier do command from officer in charge of at home our own little war. Sudden 
with the Bill ? What will follow on detachment. Supreme representatives ! outburst of fury in streets of Dublin 
his action? of Government, whether at the Irish. ! last< Sunday indicates grave possibilities 

This morning British Public wahes Office or Dublin Castle, were innocent | in the near future, 
up not to one startling surprise hut to of offence. They were simply un- In these circumstances reasonable to 
two. War is imminent in Bast of fortunate — which in some cases is 'suppose attention of House would be 
Europe. War has actually broken out worse than being guilty. ' centred on these contingencies, its 

in streets of Dublin. On the whole, debate carried through | demeanour attuned accordingly. On the 

Nearer event illustrates afresh the with marvellous repression of Party | contrary, liveliest interest at Question- 
unfathomable versatility of Ireland, passion. It is true Lord Bob sug- j hour aroused by discovery that persons 
For months the country has been taught gested that Ministers should be hanged . employed in business of peeling onions 


to expect armed outbreak 
in Ulster. At any mo- 
ment, we were told, the 
patience of the Ulster 
volunteer, with current 
of events devised and 
controlled by consti- 
tuted authority, would 
collapse. Civil war 
would be in full swing. 

At moment when post- 
ponement of threatened '|i 
action had lulled public 
into sense of security, 
news comes of conflict 
betw^cen armed volun- 
teers and a detachment 
of soldiers of the lino. 

In newspaper columns 
appear stirring pictures “ I have had considerable 

of -nonulace throncrin^^ man in this House, of being ti 
or populace uirongin^ subordinates or my colleagues 


are exempt from payment 
of Insurance Tax. 

House and country in- 
debted to Fred Hall for 
disclosure of this re- 
markable circumstance. 
As a rule his questions 
do not attract the 
measure of attention 
their merit possibly de- 
mands. This largely 
due to fact that they are 
so numerous, so* constant 
in appearance on the 
paper, and are doubled, 
sometimes trebled, by 
supplementaries devised 
in the spirit the Speaker 


All iitjwttpctpoi uuiuuius delicately describes as 

appear stirring pictures “I have had considerable experience, perhaps a larger experience than any animated by desire rather 
of -nonulace throncrincy *his House, of being taken to task for the actions of those who were my infoi-mation than 

or populace Hiron^m^ subordinates or my colleagues. [Laughter].”— Mr. ri,9CUi!rJ5r. i*f 

the streets and stoning o u o j 

the soldiers as they march back to their (or “ suspended,** as he put it). That But this discovery of the super- 
barracks; of volleys fired in defence and only his way of expressing diversity of eminence of the onion-peeler in the 
reprisal ; of men, women and children opinion on matters of detail. Division matter of freedom from taxation in- 
falling dead: or wounded in the streets, keenly looked forward to. Would Red- stantly riveted attention. It was news 
Andlol the volunteers on the warpath mondites be satisfied with suspension ev^en to Worthington Evans, who has 
are not Ulstermen, but Nationalists, of Sub-Commissioner of Dublin Police spent his days and nights in mastering 
The city given -up ta murderous riot is when they demanded head of Chief obscurities of Insurance Act. From 
not Belfast, but Dublin. Commissioner on a charger? Would all parts of the House came sharp 

House meets in half-dazed condition they abstain from the division, or inquiry for further information. Was 
to face this amazing jumble of the would they, joyously relapsing into the potato-peeler also exempt ? If not, 
unexpected. John Redmond moves original state of nature, “go agin the why not? 

adjournment in order to discuss it. Government*’? Trying moment for Wedgwood Benn. 

Interest of situation intensified by Catastrophe averted by resisting mo- Faced it vrith customaiy courage and 
circumstance that the rifle shots fired tion for closure and carrying debate something more than habitual rotundity 
by the O’Connell Bridge, Dublin, did over eleven o’clock, when it automati- of official phraseology, 
more than kill three citizens and cally stood adjourned. “ Employment^ as an onion-peeler,’’ 

wound thirty - two others. They Bwsmess c 2 o 7 ic.—Clontarf “ incident ’* he oracularly said, “has in a special 
threaten to dissolve compact between discussed. order been specified as a^ subsidiary 

Irish Nationalists and His Majesty’s Tuesday.— The elephant is justly employment, and contributions are nob 

Ministers. Sorely strained on occasions, proud of the range of its adaptability, required to be paid in respect of persons 
it has hitherto remained inviolate. With As every schqolboy knows, with its so employed. 

South and West of Ireland looking on mighty trunk it can uproot a tree or That all very well as far as it went, 
suspiciously at relations with Saxon pick up a pin. Analogy found in case It did not go to the length of explaining 
Government— a necessity admitted but of House of Commons, with perhaps the mystery that racked the mind ot 
its existence never liked— it behoved a preference for picking up pins. all sections of parties. Why the onion- 

Agag Redmond to walk delicately, This afternoon the war-cloud lies low peeler in particular ? 


lU 
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[According to Mr. Healths interpretation of what he called “a kind of foreshore doctrine of legality/’ the Prime Minister had laid 
it down that gans are liable to seizure on the shore below high water mark, but that, once they are fairly on dry land, “ the proclamation 
has exhausted itself.”] 






■Outside the Law. 


Speaker stayed storm of renewed 
interrogation by calling on next ques- 
tion. Some time before ordinary calm 
was restored. On benches above Gang- 
way on Opposition side there is rooted 
belief that there is more in this than 
meets the eyei Llotd George is evi- 
dently at the bottom of what begins to 
look like a bad business. 

Busmess done , — In Committee of 
Supply, Colonial vote agreed to. Pro- 
cess made with Education vote, 
amounting this year to modest total of 
£ 9 , 480 , 621 . 

MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. 

{Oonstnicted after the best models.) 

I. — An Alpine Adventure. 

Inside the Fahrjocli Hut a merry 
clatter of tin mugs proclaimed that a 
climbing party was supping. Eabh 
Wonderson paused for a moment, 
thoughtfully stroking his crampons, 
before he threw open the door and 
entered. 

Two stalwart and sunburnt young 
Englishmen, a beautiful fair -haired 
English girl, and three hirsute and 
jovial Swiss guides were feasting on 
the s^'dines and dried plums whidh 
experience has shown to be the best 
diet for mountaineers. They looked 
up cheerily as he entered, and greeted 
him with the easy camaraderie of the 
mountains. 

Gratefully relieving himself of his 
rope, ice-axe, Baedeker, goggles, cork- 
screw, crampons and other impedi- 
menta of the expert Alpinist, Balph 
seated himself beside the girl. 

“ You look tired," she said sympa- 
thetically. 


_ “Yes," he replied, picking up a sar- 
dine by its tail and dropping it into 
his mouth with the ease of one long 
accustomed to mountain huts. “ Yes, 
I 've just satisfied a long-cherished 
ambition by doing the Matterhorn and 
the Jungfrau in the same day without 
guides." 

There was an instant chorus of ad- 
miration. The three guides rose to 
their feet and gazed at the newcomer 
in astonishment 

“ tTh wolil I Auf wiederselien I " they 
said warmly. 

There is no body of men in the 
world so free from petty jealousy as 
the Swiss guides. 

“It is nothing," said Ealph lightly. 
“ What are your plans for to-morrow ? 
I rather thought' of taking things 
easily myself and doing the Wetter- 
horn. I wondered " 

“ I 'm sure we should be delighted 
to join you," said the girl, “if you 
could consent to be accompanied by 
such undistinguished climbers. Let me 
introduce ourselves. This is my cousin, 
Sir Ernest Scrivener. This is my 
brother, Lord Tamerton. I am Mar- 
garet Tamerton." 

“ Lady Margaret Tamerton ! ” cried 
Ealph in amazement. “ Little Madge ! 
Don’t you remember me — Ealph Won- 
derson, your playmate as a child? " 

“ Ealph I " exclaimed Lady Margaret. 
“Oh, ol course! And I haven’t seen 
you since you whitewashed all the 
guinea-pigs and were sent away to 
school.’’ 

'1' s;; sjc 

Several hours later Lady Margaret 
stood with Ealph on the terrace out- 
side the hut. Her eyes plunged into 


II. — Within the Law. 

the awful abyss afc their feet, swept 
along the moonlit valley thousands and 
thousands of feet below them, and 
fastened themselves upon the sinister 
crags of the Lyskamm and the stu- 
pendous dome of Mont Blanc. A lump 
came into her throat. 

“ I don’t know why," she said- softly, 
“but I have a presentiment of evil. Is 
the Wetterhorn very dangerous ? " 

Ealph laughed lightly. “A child 
could climb it blindfolded in midwin- 
ter," he said. “ Trust yourself to me, 
little Madge,, to-morrow and — and " 

“For ever ! " added Margaret almost 
inaudibly as they went into the hut 
together. 

Mingled happiness and foreboding 
strangely disturbed her breast, and she 
sighed as she trod heavily on the face 
of one of the guides in climbing to her 
shelf. She heard his low sleepy mur- 
mur of apology as she drew her straw 
about her. There is no more courteous 
body of men in the world than the 
Swiss- guides. 

Next morning, after a hasty toilet 
with a handful of snow, the party set 
off shortly before sunrise. Ealph by 
general consent assumed the leader- 
ship. Taking careful soundings with 
his ice-axe and using his crampons 
with almost uncanny certitude, he 
guided his companions through a 
moraine and debouched on to a tre- 
mendous glacier. 

As he turned to survey those behind 
them he perceived for the first time a 
scar under the left ear of Sir Ernest 
Scrivener. 

Teufel r' he exclaimed under his 
breath. “It is he! Moorsdyke! , My 
mortal enemy I " 





But his meditations were interrupted 
by the stern nature of the work before 
'jhem. Their route led them along the 
foot of a line of towering and trembling 
seracs. The vibration of a whisper 
might send them crashing down upon 
the party. 

Placing one hand on his lips as a 
warning for silence, he dexterously cut 
steps in the ice with the other. Progress 
was slow and nerve-racking. Every step 
bad to be taken with infinite precaution. 
Once Lord Tamerton slipped and would 
have fallen headlong to destruction had 
not Ealph caught him by the ear and 
lifted him back into his steps. 

But at length the trying passage was 
: almost accomplished. Only Sir Ernest 
Scrivener remained in peril. 

Unconsciously Ealph removed his 
fingers from his lips. Inexperienced as 
a climber, Sir Ernest imagined this to be 
a signal that the danger was now over. 

“ I say,” he began. 

It was enough. In an instant the 
whole line of sdracs toppled from their 
bases and thundered down upon him. 
Ealph did not hesitate. The man was 
his most deadly enemy, but — he was 
Lady Margaret’s cousin. Ealph sprang 
to the rope; it snapped like thread 
between his fingers. 


With a cry of despair Sir Ernest 
vanished in the roaring avalanche of 
ice and snow. Throwing a quick re- 
assuring smile to Lady Margaret, Ealph 
joined his hands above his head and 
dived unflinchingly after him. | 

(To he concluded in our next) \ 
THE WISEE CHOICE. 

[A weekly paper points out that letters of 
proposal should be carefully timed to arrive in 
the evening, that being the sentimental time 
of the day when acceptance is most likely.] 

Good Sir, your directions aro all very 
fine. 

But, when I propose by the pen trick, 
I shall look fora temper to tolerate mine, 
And mine is distinctly eccentric ; 

If she, in the morning, is likely to 
grouse. 

If her breakfast demeanour is surly. 
There would not be room for us both 
in the house ; 

I ’m peevish myself when it ’s early. 

So rather I’d have her most critical 
mood 

Prevail at the time of my wooing ; 

I 'd like to be sure that the girl under- 
stood 

Exactly the thing she was doing. 


I feel in my heart it were better for me 

To double the risk of rejection, 

In order (if haply accepted) to be 

A calm and cold-blooded selection. 

Let my letter arrive w^hen the day at 
its start 

Provokes a malevolent feeling ; 

Her answer may puncture a hole in my 
heart, 

But Time is an expert at healing ; 
And that will be better than learning 
too late, 

At the end of the honeymoon season, 
That the lady had only consented to 
mate 

In an hour that was bad for her 


From a concert programme at 
Brighton : — 

“ Parsifal. 

Tannbauser, 

Walkiire. 

Got terdammerung. 

Siegfried. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

Requiem, for 3 cellos and orchestra.” 

The last item does not surprise us. 

“Ansteuthbe. — C omf. roofs, 2 beds, 25th 
July on ; sea view .” — Glasgow Herald. 

The fresh air craze is spreading. 
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MNEMONICS. 

For reasons of economy we get all 
oiu' household requisites from Mogg- 
ridge’s Stores in the Tottenham Court 
Eoad, where we have a deposit account. 
Joan once worked out that by shopping 
in this manner we saved ninepence- 
halfpenny every time we spent one 
pound four and fivepence (her arith- 
metic cannot cope with percentages), 
besides having our goods delivered at 
the door by a motor van. This is a 
distinct score off our neighbours, who 
have to be content with theirs being 
brought round by a boy on a kind of 
three-wheeled Black-Maria. 

We are not on the telephone at 
home, so it is my part of the arrange- 
ment to ring up Moggridge’s when I 
arrive at my ofBce, and order what we 
want; that is, whenever I remember. 
But unfortunately I own the most 
impossible of head -pieces. It’s all 
right to look at from the outside, but 
inside the valves leak, or else the taps 
run. Consequently it generally ends 
in Joan’s writing a note when 1 return 
home in the evening. Thus I was not 
altogether surprised when, one morning 
after breakfast, Joan asked me to repeat 
her orders. I did so. “That’s not 
what I said!” cried Joan, “That’s 
only what you thought I said. I did 
not even mention smoked salmon. 
Now listen while I tell you again ; or, 
better still, write it down on a piece of 
paper,” 

“That’s no good,” I said. “I 
always lose the paper. But go on 
with the list ; I ’ve got a very good 
idea.” 

“Two pounds of Mocha coff'ee,” she 
began. 

I picked up two coffee beans from 
the tray — Joan self-grinds and self- 
makes the coffee every morning — and 
placed them amongst the loose change j 
in my trouser pocket. 

“ Fourteen pounds of best loaf sugar,” 
she went on. 

I drew my handkerchief from my 
sleeve, tied a small lump of sugar in a 
corner ofnt, and then placed it inside 
my hat. 

“Why put it in your hat?” asked 
Joan. 

“Because,” I answered, “I may not 
have occasion to draw my handkerchief 
from its usual place, whereas I always 
have to take my hat off*,” 

“ How will you remember the quan- 
tity?” 

“Well, fourteen pounds make one 
stone, don t they ? Before I remember 
the hard thing is a piece of sugar I 
shall think it ’s a stone.” 

Joan sniffed contemptuously. 

“Then there’s my ring,” she con- 


tinued, “the diamond and sapphire one 
that I left for resetting. The estimate 
they promised has not come, and be- 
sides there ’s the ” 

“ Hold on a minute 1 ” I cried. “Just 
tie a piece of cotton round my married 
finger.” 

She did so. Then she went on : 

“ The drawing-room clock should 
have been sent home, cleaned, last 
Friday. They haven’t sent it.” 

“Perhaps they expected it to run 
doicn” I suggested. 

Joan bore up w^onderfully, and merely 
said, “Well — do something. Put the 
sardines in your pocket-book, or the 
marmalade in your gloves.” 

“Those,” I said, “are not, strictly 
speaking, mnemonics for sending home 
cleaned clocks. They would be all 
right for a picnic tea-basket, but not 
for the thing in question. Everything 
I have done up to the present is sug- 
gestive of what I have to remember,” 
and I turned my watch round in my 
pocket so that it faced outwards. 

“I see,” said Joan. “Now, what’s 
the cotton round your finger for? ” 

“ Smoked sa — , that is to say, coff* — , 

I mean the estimate for your ring,” I 
answered. “ Is there anything else ? ” 

“ Another box of stationery like the 
last — the crinkly paper, you know. 
They ’ve got our die.” . 

I tore a strip from the newspaper, 
crinkled it carefully and put it away in 
my cigarette-case. A minute later I 
was on my way to the railway-station. 

A ^ keen head -wind was blowing, 
causing my eyes to water and the tears 
to fiow unbidden. I explored my sleeve 
for my handkerchief. It was not there. 

I could not possibly go to town without 
one, so I hastened home again. Joan 
was at the window as 1 ran up. 

“ What is it ? ” she cried. 

“ My handkerchief 1 ” I gasped. “ I ’ve 
forgotten ” 

“Fourteen pounds of best loaf sugar!” 
called out Joan. “ It ’s in your hat.” 

^ As I hurried once more in the direc- 
tion of the station I withdrew the 
handkerchief from my hat and wiped 
my streaming eyes. The operation 
over, I placed the handkerchief in my 
sleeve, I heard the whistle of a train 
in the distance and instinctively took 
out my watch. It was right-about-face 
in my pocket, and I lost a good half- 
second in getting it into the correct 
position for time-telling. It was nine- 
seventeen, I had just one minute in 
which to do the quarter-mile ; but my 
for^te is the egg-and-spoon race, and I 
missed the train handsomely. 

There was an interval of twenty 
minutes before the next one was due, 
so I thought I would have a cigarette. 

I opened my case, and a piece of paper 


fluttered to the ground, I picked it up 
and glanced at it. On one side I read 
that “ • • • knocked out Submarine 
Snooks in the ninth round after a 
hotly - contested ...” while on the 
other side I saw that “ . . . condition 
offers the gravest anxiety to his numer- 
ous friends and ...” I threw the 
paper away, for it did not interest me, 
and walked up to the bookstall to 
select a magazine. I had to remove 
my left glove in order to get at my 
money, and in pulling it off' I noticed 
a shred of cotton come away with it. 
This meant an inside seam gone some- 
where ; and they were new gloves, too. 
I threw a coin to the paper-boy, and 
two small round objects like boot- 
buttons rolled on to the platform. 
Shortly afterwards the train strolled up. 

At the office I was so busy all day, 
arranging about the shipment of a 
steam-crane to Siam (I am a com- 
mission-agent), that it was not until I 
was seated in the train, going home in 
the evening, that I vaguely remembered i 
that I had forgotten something. I 
giw more and more uneasy, and, with 
the idea of distracting my thoughts 
from an unpleasant channel, I picked 
up an evening paper from underneath 
the opposite seat. At some quite recent 
period it had obviously contained 
nourishment of an oleaginous nature, 
but, though soiled, it was still legible. 
The very first paragraph which I read 
served to remind me of Joan’s forgotten 
orders ; but it brought me, nevertheless, 
an unholy joy, for it ran : “The funeral 
of the late Mr. Jeremiah Moggridge, 
founder and managing director of the 
mammoth stores which bear his name, 
took place this afternoon. As a mark 
of respect the premises were closed for 
business throughout the day.” 

So it would have been futile to ring 
them up in any case. I was saved ! 

On reaching home the first tiling ' 
Joan said to me was — 

“Did you order those things from 
Moggridge’s ? ” 

I didn’t say anything. I merely 
handed her the evening paper and 
indicated the saving clause. Joan read ' 
it through. Then she said — 

“ Yes, I thought you ’d mess it all up 
in spite of your iciineumonics, or what- 
ever you call them ; and so after lunch 
I w^ent to the call-office and ordered^the 
things myself.” 

“ But Moggridge’s was closed— didn’t 
you read ? ” | 

“ Yes,” replied Joan ; “ but, next time | 
.you forget, don’t try to establish an I 
alibi with yesterday’s evening paper.” 

Our private telephone will bo fixed ! 
by next week. I forget how much i 
Joan reckons we shall save by it. 
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THE PASSING OF THE COW. 

\The Soya bean, cjroicn in Japan, Korea 
and Manchuria, is said to provide a 
perfect substitute for milk.] 

Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe : 
All mortal tiesh is grass, 

Mown clown by Time at the appointed 
hour ; 

And in the world of speed 
The noblest Arab steed 
Yields, 0 Combustion, to thy pent-up 
power. 

On Youth of ardent aim 
No more Ma^epjja's fame 
Or Turpin’s feats exert their ancient 
spell ; 

Napier and Wolseley stand 
No more for war’s command, 

But only steel and rubber, oil and 
smell. 

Where once men safely strode 
Along the open road, 

A sinister and stertorous machine 
Exhales its acrid breath 
And deals impartial death 
To all the dwellers on the villa go green. 

And now, 0 gentle cow, 

Man’s foster-mother, tliou, 

Must tread the fatal path the horse liath 
trod. 

Since scientists have found 
That milk and cream abound 
Within the compass of an Eastern pod. 

[ No more shall we behold, 

I As in the days of old, 

Tlie lowing herd wind slowly o’er the 
lea; 

Or Mary, mid the foam, 

Calling her cattle home, 
x\cross the sands, the perilous sands 
o’ Dee. 

Mourn, Alderney, and mourn, 

0 maiden all foilorn, 

The cow with crumpled horn that 
filled thy pail ; 

Mourn, damsels, mourn and sigh 
Who can no more reply, 

“ I ’m going a milking ” to the curious 
male. 

Mourn too, for ye shall feci 
The change at every meal, 

Ye minions of the hearthrug; be not 
mute. 

Ye Persians, topaz-eyed, 

When mistresses provide 
This miserable Soya substitute. 

In legendary lore 
The cow was wont to soar 
With Dsedalean art above the moon ; 

But ah ! the cardboard cows 
‘ That by the railroad browse 
To no elopement prompt the modern 
spoon. ‘ 
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Bev. Brown. “I’m afraid, my dear young lady, I know very little op agricul- 
tural MATTERS ; IN FACT I DON’T KNOW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MANGEL AND A 
WURZEL.” 


On earth men owned thy sway 
From Lapland to Cathay; 

In heaven the Milky Way thy might 
confessed : 

Weaklings we saw become 
Strong, thanks to thee and rum, 
And Punch of all ingredients found 
milk best. 

But, heedless of a debt 
He never should forget, 

Ungrateful man is planning to replace 
By vegetable aid 
The kindly service paid 
By your mild - natured and sweet- 
breathing race. 

Yet, ere the Soya boom 
Achieves the dairy’s doom, 


x\nd rude bean-crushers oust the homely 
churn, 

Let one unworthy scribe 
Salute the vaccine tribe 
And lay his wreath upon their funeral 


The Trippers. 

“ The native inhabitants produce all man- 
ner of curios, the great majority of which 
appear to command a ready sale among the | 
i visitors, crude and commonplace as these fre- 
quently are .” — Bulaicayo Chronicle. 

They are ; but, bless their hearts, they 
seem to enjoy themselves. 

‘ ‘ Exeter. — Young Cook-General, willing to 
learn; small family, no children; no base- 
ment. No religion preferred.” 

Western Morning Mews. 

1 She forgot to add “ No meals to serve.” 
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MY GIRL CADDIE. 

As a matter of fact she was my 
gardener’s chauffeur -son’s girl. The 
junior parent haying been living chiefly 
on my garden or in my kitchen, and 
now being at the end of his resources, 
it was suggested that I should give his 
Amy a job. The proposal came from 
my "wife, who had been victualling 
Amy’s mother and Amy's baby sister 
for some weeks. An illuminating cor- 
respondence in the Press had done the 
rest. 

For her first appointment at the tee 
' Amy was nearly twenty minutes late, 
and wdien she arrived it was in a mauve 
skirt, green stockings, an ochre sport- 
ing coat and a hat which had once 
been my wife’s. Seen against the 
background of the native boy caddies, 
Amy might have been described as 
picturesque. 

“Mother says,” said Amy, as we 
introduced ourselves — “ Mother says 
she’s Sony you should be kep’, but 
baby ’s used to going off, me rocking 
'im, and she was that busy, it being the 
day what she mostly washes.” 

“ Very well, Amy,” I said, realising 
the situation, “ we must do better nest 
time. The gentleman I was to play 
would not wait ; but perhaps, if we just 
went round together, you could get an 
idea of your— your duties.” 

Amy accepted my suggestion and my 
bag of clubs with an abstracted sniff. 
She seemed to be more closely engaged 
in retorting by manual signals to the 
distant provocations of her male rivals. 

“ Now, Amy,” I reminded her gently, 
“you must learn how to make a tee.” 

Amy turned reluctantly and stared 
over my bent back at the Miss Gal- 
braiths, who were just starting for the 
ladies’ course. 

“ First of all,” I began more firmly, 
“you take a pinch of sand from this 
box — so.” Tee-making is not my forte, 
and I was painfully conscious that I 
worked under the critical gaze of fully 
twenty expert eyes. 

“If you please,” said Amy in a 
brighter mood, “ mother says I ’ll want 
some things to clean up the sticks 
with.” 

I rose from my knees with a cricked 
back, but I had my Purple Spot neatly 
balanced on a really creditable mound. 

“ We shall come to that presently, 
Ainy,” I explained. “When I have 
finished playing you can take the clubs 
and make them nice and bright with 
emery-paper.” 

Amy did not take this proposal en- 
couragingly. 

“Mother says I should want some 
turps,” she informed me, “ and brickdus’ 
and some whitin’ to finish, and somel'i 

methelay. She says she don’t ’old with 
-the way Jimmy Baines and the rest of 
’em does it. Mother sa 3 ^s the sticks 
' should be cleaned proper, as they 
ougliter be. She says she ’d ’ave give 
me the things, only she ain’t got any, 
and I 'was to ask if it was convenience 
to you to spare me the money to go to 
the village and get ’em. Then she’d 
show me ’ow.” 

I had discovered my driver behind 
Amy’s back and was preparing to get 
away, but these views of Amy’s mother 
were so complete an innovation that I 
paused. On the verge of a first drive 
I had never in my life stopped to con- 
sider the ethics of golf-club cleaning. 
W’hy had not Amy a pocket and a rag 
of sand-paper like resourceful Jimmy 
Baines? I don’t remember to have 
ever read anything on the niceties of 
the art of scouring clubs. It is a 
subject on which the writers of golfing 
articles — prolific enough, as Heaven 
knows, about other and more negligible 
aspects of the game — seem to have 
adopted an attitude of studied reticence. 

“Look here, Amy,” 1 said rather 
severely, “you really must not talk. 
You must remember you are here to 
carry my clubs, not to tell* me about 
your mother. My iron clubs must be 
cleaned precisely as they always have 
been cleaned. That is en»tirely your 
department of the game, and j’ou must 
stand at least three yards further away 
or I shall probably kill you.” Then I 
drove, sliced hideously, and landed in 
long grass a hundred yards to the 
right. 

Some premonition of feminine detach- 
ment prompted me to keep my eyes 
rigidly on the tuft which concealed my 
ball, as I strode forward. But half-way 
1 turned. I feU Amy was not with me. 
She was standing precisely where I had 
left her, her hat^ off, her pink tongue 
stuck out in the direction of the caddies’ 
shed. 

“ Amy 1 ” I shouted, and the sound of 
my voice had an indescribably incon- 
gruous and humiliating echo. “Amy, 

come here at once ; bow dare ” 

Amy came ambling across the fairway, 
hat in hand, my bag of clubs left where 
she had deposited them upside down 
in the tee-box for greater freedom in 
responding with gestures of defiance to 
the chaff of the enemy. 

“Now look here,” I said as Amy 
stood wonderingly before me; “I am 
very, very disappointed in you— very, 
very angry. You wanted to earn vour 
living, I understood ? ” 

Amy’s brows darkened but her lips 
were slightly tremulous. 

“Mother won’t let me go into the 
laundry,” she said sulkily, “ ^cos father 
says I’m not sperienced enough, and 

Jimmy Baines give me 'is cheek, so I 
' give it ’im back.” 

Thus we stood surveying the situ- 
ation, my girl -caddie and I. There 
seemed at the moment only one sane 
way of ending it. 

“ Very well, Amy,” I said dispassion- 
ately, “ you had better run home and 
tell your mother — tell your mother to 
come up to the house ^fter dinner, if 
there’s anything she needs.” 

x\my resigned her position without a 
murmur; but before she went she ex- 
tracted two paintless, weary -looking 
golf-balls from the pocket of her mauve 
skirt and offered me them for sixpence. 

THE COTTAGE. 

I KNOW a wood on the top of a hill. 
Hyacinth-carpeted March till May, 
Where nights are wonderful, soft and 
still. 

And a deep-sea twilight hangs all day; 
The loving labour of fairy hands 

Has made it heavenly fine to see, 

And just outside it the cottage stands, 
The cottage that doesn’t belong to me. 

A cottage, mind. 

And I ’m sure you ’d find 

It was damp and dirty and very 
confined ; 

Oh, quite an ordinary keeper’s cottage 
! That doesn’t belong to me. 

Creatures people the wood at night ; 

Peaceable animals come and play ; 
Pan’s own pipes, if you hear aright, 
Charm you on as you go your w^ay ; 

And all the Arcady folk of yore 

Make songs of thedays that used to be, 
Which carry perhaps to tlie cottage 
door. 

The cottage that doesn’t belong to mo. 
But it ’s miles from town 

And it’s tumble-dowm. 

And the woodwork ’s done and 
the slates are brown ; 

No one could really live in the cottago 
That doesn’t belong to me. 

Fair be the towns by tlie river-side, 
Maidenhead, Bichmond, Honley, 

Kew, 

Crammed with cottages far and wide, 

The thing for people like me and you ; 
But I think of the haunting forest- lights 
And a path that wanders from tree 
to tree, 

Where the man of the cottage might 
walk o’ nights. 

The cottage that doesn’t belong to me. 
And it may be wrong, 

But it won’t be long 

Before the feeling becomes too 
strong 

And I’ll go and jolly well get that 
cottage 

That doesn’t belong to me. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Beality (Cassell) deserves to rank high amongst the 
novels of the present season ; it has, indeed, qualities that 
will cause it, if I am not mistaken, to outlive most of them. 
The chief of these I can best express by the word colour; 
by which I mean not only a picturesque setting, but tem- 
perament and a fine sense of the romantic in life. Perhaps 
I ought to have known the name of Miss Olive Wadsley 
already. As I did not, I can only be glad that Beality 
has rectified the fault; I shall certainly not again forget 
a writer who has given me so much pleasure. The 
scene of the story is laid in \^ienna, chiefly in musical 
Vienna, and the protagonists are the young widow, Irene 
von Cleve, and the violinist, Jean Victoire, whom she 
marries despite the well-founded objections of her noble 
family. Some of the family, too, are quite excellently 
drawn, notably a Cardinal, who, though he has little 
to do in the tale, inanages to appear much more human 
and less of a draped waxwork than most Eminences of 
fiction. I have said that the objections of Treble's relations 
were justified, the fact being that Jean was not only a 
genius, but the most scatterbrained egoist and vulgarian. 
Naturally, therefore, the alliance turned out a failure; and 
the process is quite admirably portrayed, I liked least in 
the book the end, with its sudden revelation of a superfluous 
secret. Had the secret not been so superfluous it might have 
vexed me to have been so long kept in ignorance of it. But 
this is a small matter. The chief point is that Beality has the 
pulse of life in it — in a word that it confirms its title ; which, 
indeed, is about the highest praise that a critic can bestow. 


I am not at all sure how Mr. Fbank Norris, were he still 
living, would have regarded the resurrection of this early 


attempt at realism, as taught -us by M. Zola — Vandover 
and the Brute (Heinemann). He would, I fancy, have soft- 
ened some of the crudities and allow^ed a touch of humour 
to lighten the more solemn passages. There are pages here 
that remind one that Vandover' s creator was also the author 
of those magnificent novels The Octopus and The Pit ; but 
I cannot, in spite of them, place much confidence in the 
truth of Vandover's life history. We are told that he en- 
joyed his bath, and usually spent tw-o or three hours over 
it. When the water was very warm he got into it with liis 
novel on a rack in front of him and a box of chocolates con- 
veniently near. Here he stayed for over an hour, eating 
and reading and occasionally smoking a cigarette. Can 
you wonder after this that poor Vandover went utterly to^ 
the bad, and is to be found on the last page doing some 
horrible work with a muck-rake whilst an innocent child 
points an obvious moral? So certain was Vandover' s doom, 
once that box of chocolates had been mentioned, that I 
grew impatient and a little weary. If this is an age of 
realism in fiction I think that Vandover and the Brute 
should make plain to any reader why, very shortly, we are 
going to have an age of something else. 


Do not allow yourself to be put off by the title of 
Captivating Mary Carstairs (Constable) — now published 
for the first time in England. It is not, as you might 
assume, a costume novel of eighteenth-century tushery. 
This is what I expected; but as a matter of fact Mr. 
Henry Sydnor Harrison has written a tale about as 
unlike this as anything well could be. It is a capital tale, 
too ; American to the last epithet, and crammed so full of 
the unexpected and adventurous that never (except once) 
can you anticipate for a moment what is going to happen. 
The chief adventure is abduction, the subject of it being 
Mary Carstairs, whose father was separated from her 
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mother, and, being a lonely old man with a longing for a ' atmosphere. The characters in the story whom you will 
daughter's affection, took this melodramatic course to secure most remember are Bridget herself and her father. The 
it. fn furtherance of his end he secured the services of last especially is a continuous joy— a man who in his 
MaginniSy genial swashbuckler, and Varney ^ young, suscep- journey through life had taken instinctively the manner 
tible and heroic, and despatched them on his yacht to appre- and aspect of a class to which he did not belong ; a de- 
hend one whom they vaguely supposed to be “ a little girl cayed gentleman without ever having been gentle except in 
about twelve.” This was the only time in which I scored mind; ai. needy adventurer without the spirit for adventure, 
over Mr. Haerison. I was as certain, when I read thus Dragged up at the slip-shod heels of such a parent, sup- 
far, that Mary Car stairs was no child, but a grown-up porting herself with romantic dreams when other nourish- 
beauty, as I am now that I know the facts. Everywhere ment failed, Bridget grew to young womanhood the very 
else the author had me beat. His capacity for complications | type, one would say, of the Cinderella to be rescued from , 
seems inexhaustible. I knew that Varney was going to fall poverty by a suitable Prince Charming, Thus wdien a ! 
in love with Mary^ but 1 did not know that he himself had combination of accidents thrusts her, as secretary-com- 
a double who would cause endless and thrilling confusions ; panion, into the society of Hugh DelmegCy a budding poli- 
that Magmnis would become involved in local politics to tician, you will perhaps excusably plume yourself upon 
the extent of endangering his life ; and that even old seeing the rest of the tale beforehand. If so, you will, as 
Carstairsy Mai'y's father, would — but on second thoughts a matter of fact, be entirely wrong. Hugh and Bridget 

you had better share my unprepared ness about him. I become engaged, certainly, but There is much virtue in 

should sum up the book as a tale with a “ punch ” in every that “ but,” the virtue of an unusual and convincing end to a 


; chapter, some of them per- r 
haps below the belt of , 
probability, but all leaving ! 
one, as is the way with* 
punclies, breathlessly con- 1 
cerned. 

Monsieur de Bochefort j 
(Hutchinson) did not even j 
take himself seriously ; why I 
then should 1 ? To subject | 
this airy romance, of Paris 
in 1770, to a minute criti- ; 
cism would be unnecessarily i 
spoiling a good thing, and: 
I shall not therefore aski 
myself whether prisons were | 
so easily got out of or great ! 
statesmen so easily cajoled! 
as Mr. H. de Yere Stac- 
pooLE for present purposes 





POOLE for present purposes. The Ancient Mariner, “Seen changes? I should think I ’ave, ally, at any rate, I am proud 
assumes. I shall not exam- Sm. W’y, Winkleton used to be that quiet you could ’ear a toknowthat mAnnci 

ine the historical accuracy drop._ But look at it now. What. with the picture palace untattooerl 

/Nf A PIERROTS AND THEM SWUNG-BOATS AND THE PENNY BAZAAR. UntattOOeCl pel SOU, RUd 


i story that has many charms, 

not the least of them being 
'"Z humour. Yes, I cer- 

tainly liked Bridget Consi- 

+ ^ enough to wish 

titoissep ^ more from the same p en . 

Its motto, “Candidates for 
Humanity,” is well chosen. 

^ When Mr. William Sat- 

^ Y Ar- ' > ' ohell, in a preface to The 

Greenstone Door (Sidgwick 
^nd Jackson), remarks that 

some Maori words ave used 

^ so frequently tliat he is 
TV “afraid the English reader 
will hardly be able to avoid 
" acquiring a knowledge of 
•' o their meaning,” his alarm is 

unnecessary. Person- 
I SHOULD THINK I ’ave, ally, at any rate, I uiu proud 

2 UIET YOU COULD ’EAR A to kuow that ua-joa- tomoans 

TTTT TTn?. PTm’TTT?.!?. PAT.inti' . . . 






ofthpnortraitqofthpD^/^/p r and them swung-boats and the penny bazaar, 

u b opuriidits ox ae 1 IT g got to be a fair panharmonium ! ” luatpiro an alcoholic bover- 

aioiseul or of the age. Put if Mr. Satchell 

Dwairy, nor shall I question the human probability of had feared that the young man who tells the story might 
Oa7?^?/s or martinets so infallible and be found a little too self-complacent no protest would have 
.^ruthless as de bartines, ^ The most exacting connoisseur of been sounded by me. For Cedric TregartheUy the grandson* 
vintage ports wull in his expansive moments admit the of an earl, and also “ The Little Finger” of a Maori chief 
merits of a light wine from the wood, offered him as such was beyond my swallowing, though I endured him obstin- 
m due season; even so the most fastidious novel-reader ately until he reported the opinion of his beloved’s 
may m a holiday mood a low himself to be merely enter- governess. “ ‘ Good-bye, Mr. Tregarthen,’ she responded. 
tMned and _diveit^ by these lighthearted but breathless ‘ Or, if you will allow me to say, “ Good-bye, Cedric,” it will 
adventures m the Coiu-t of Louis XV. It is the greatest better express my feelings. I used to hate boys, my dear • 
fun throughout; events are rapid and the dialogue is crisp ; but I shall love them aU for the sake of your gentteness 

comfortable cer- and kindness. I am sui-e you will grow in^o a lery Se 

fhnt Mr ^ ^ ^ ^ tomk kept this to himself? Give me for choice the Maori boy, 

that Ml. DE Veeb Stacpoole would have incurred the Bangiora, and the half-Maori girl, Piihi-Huia humans fit 

readers, including those to be loved and admired. The pfty of it is immense, because 
who at any other time would have strongly protested against Mr. Satchell has a knowledge of his subiect that is 
Sv? mnf/® ^ so humble a beyond all praise, and the Maori part of his book is worth 

briJf a“SMuMntanc?™^^'“"‘'®^’ reading again and again. But _tL trouble remains that 

^ Oedrte lived to tell the tale, while Bangiora died and had 

to have his tale told for him. 

Bridget Gonsidine (Bell) is a pleasant story with some- - 

thing very agreeable in its quality, which however I find xr 7! ^ 

hard to define. Miss Mary Crosbib has certainly a pretty Oregon. 

gift for characterization, and this no doubt accounts for a -ar t Sports. 

good deal of the charm; the rest is largely a matter of Murderer uses ax to wipe out family of fou^^ 

' - ^ The Morning Oregonian, 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A GENTLEMAN with a foreign name 
who was arrested in the neighbourhood 


Which reminds us that I neighbourhood, and so render one less 

Evening Echo was, we fancy, the only j liable to catch infectious diseases, 
paper in the country to announce a' 

sensational victory for feminism, and, know not,” says Mr. Arnold 


of the Tyne shipyards last week with we congratulate our contemporary on j Bennett, “ why I find an acrid pleasure 


measuring gauges and a map in his | its coiqo. We refer to the following | in beholding mediocrity, the average, 
possession explained, on being charged, 
that he was looking for work. It is 
possible that some hard labour may be j 
found for him. 


ili 

sis 


“Members of Parliament will not 
suffer,” was the comfortable statement 
of Mr. JosiAH Wedgwood during a 
speech on the subject of the War. As 
a matter of fact, owing to the French 
cooks employed at the House of Com- 
mons having returned to their country, 
the memo at the House ^ 
will have to consist, 
until the end of the 
session, of plain English 
fare. 

'■'sit''' 

The foresight of the 
British Public in re- 
fusing to subscribe the 
large amount of money 
asked of them iot the 
Olympic Sports in 
Berlin is now apparent. 

Although still under 
twenty-one years of age, 
and therefore not yet 
liable for military ser- 
vice, Georges Oaepen- 
TiER has gallantly 
joined the colours as a 
volunteer. It would be 
pleasant if he and the 
Russian B^acken- 
SOHMIDT could shortly 
meet in Berlin. 

'I' ^ 

A dear old lady writes 
to say that she was shocked to read 
that Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship, on 
leaving the Thames, was hooted at by 
sirens, and that such conducii makes 
her ashamed of her sex. 

i\t 

Meanwhile, thoughtful persons are 
wondering whether there will be any 
fighting at the South Pole. It will b^ 
remembered that the Austrians were 
also fitting out a South Pole expe- 
dition, and friendly rivalry between 
the two nations may soon become 
impossible. ^ 

The W.S.P.TJ. , has written to the 
Press to contradict the statement that 
the Union has issued instructions that 
acts of militancy are to be suspended 
during the European crisis. The U nion, 
we understand, considers the statement 
calculated to cause serious injury to its 
reputation. 


announcement : — “ At a meeting of the 
Fellows of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Mrs. Francis William Pember was 
elected Warden in place of the late Sir 
William Anson.” ^ ,, 


The Hon. Sec. of the Fresh A,\v Fund 
appeals to ladies to send him their hair 
combings, every pound of which will 
provide a poor child with a day in the 
country, 

Old Hair into Fresh Air. 


We like this idea of turning 


the everyday ordinary, as it is; but I 
do.” Can it be, Arnold, because we 
are all attracted by our opposites ? 



We are authorised to deny the alle- 
gation that Lord Gladstone, when he 
was booed upon his arrival at Waterloo 
from South Africa, remarked gaily, “ Ah, 
I see I have not done with my friends 
the Booers yet 1 ” 

It is nice to know in these days of lost 
— reputations that Orien- 
’ tal hospitality, at any 
rate, shows no signs of 
decadence. A corre- 
spondent has come 
across the following an- 
nouncement in a tailor’s 
shop in Tokio; — “Re- 
spectable ladies and 
gentlemen may come 
here to have fits.’’ 


*‘Do YER LOVE ME, 'ERB ? ” 

“Love yer, 'Liza, I should jest think I does. 
ME UP I 'll murder yer ! 


Why, ip yer ever gives 
I can’t say more’n that, can I?” 


Commercial Candour. 

“The lasting delightful 
perfume of the age. One 
who can prove that the 
perfume of Otto Mohini is 
not lasting for four days 
by putting five drops on the 
handkerchief will be re- 
warded Rs. 100 cash. Try 
only small tube and get the 
reward ." — AdvL in “ The 
Hitavada.'^ 


The London General Omnibus Com - 1 
pany is appointing one lady and a| 
number of men to act as interpreters! 
and guides. Their costumes, we should | 
say, will attract a considerable amount 
of attention, for the lady, we are told, 
will wear a braided frock coat and 
black skirt and straw-topped peak hat, 
while the men will work in double shifts. 

By the way it is rumoured that 
several of our railway companies intend 
to follow the example of the L. G. 0. C. 
and employ interpreters to translate 
to passengers the names of the railway 
stations as announced by porters and 
guards. - j: 

At the recent meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Aberdeen a doc- 1 
tor advocated the eating of onions and 
garlic. This should certainly produce 
an uninhabited area in one’s immediate 


“ Dr. Roux, head of the 
Pasteur Institute, has made 
a communication to the 
Academy of Science show- 
- ing microbes is not only 
possible, hut would be far-better." 

Rangoon Gazette. 

But we don’t quite see what the 
Academy can do about it. 


“MINIATURE & PORTRAIT PAINTING 
Mr. Alfred Pbaga, R.B.A., 
President of the Society of Manicurists." 

Advt. in “ The Studio."' 

We know an artist whose work gives 
us the impression that he might be 
President of the Society of Chiropodists. 


“Lord Provost Stevenson is proving a 
serious rival to Principal MacAlister as a 
linguist. Sir Daniel yesterday addressed public 
gatherings in English, Italian, and Spanish." 

Glasgow News. 

Now that he has mastered English, he 
must have a try at Scotch. 


Imperial Candour. 

‘ ‘ You are Germans. God help us . " 
Berlin Castle. Signed “ William ^ 


VOL. cxlvii. 


H 
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PRO PATRIA. 

England, in this great fight to ’which you go 
Because, where Honour calls yon, go you must, 

Be glad, whatever comes, at least to know 
You have your quarrel just. 

Peace was your care; before the nations’ bar 
Her cause you pleaded and her ends you sought; 

But not for her sake, being what you are, 

Could you be bribed and bought. 

Others may spurn the pledge of land to land. 

May with the brute sword stain a gallant past; 

But by the seal to which yoto set your hand, 

Thank God, you still stand fast ! 

Eorth, then, to front that peril of the deep 
"With smiling lips and in your eyes the light, 

Stedfast and confident, of those who keep 
Their storied scutcheon bright. 

And we, whose burden is to watch and wait — 
High-hearted ever, strong in faith and prayer. 

We ask what offering we may consecrate, 

What humble service share? 

To steel our souls against the lust of ease; 

To find our welfare in the general good; 

To hold together, merging all degrees 
In one wide brotherhood; — 

To teach that he who saves himself is lost ; 

To bear in silence though our hearts may bleed ; 

To spend ourselves, and never count the cost, 

Eor others’ greater need; — 

To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 

To hush all vulgar clamour of the street; 

With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat; — 

This be our part, for so we serve you best. 

So best confirm their prowess and their pride. 

Your w^arrior sons, to whom in this high test 

Our fortunes we confide. 0. S. 


A DETERIVUIMED ISLAND. 

Anything more peaceful than the outward aspect of the 
Isle of Wight, as I have seen it from Totland Bay during 
the past week, it would be impossible to conceive. For the 
most' part the sun has been shining from a blue sky on a 
blue and brilliant sea ; men, women and children have been 
swimming and splashing joyfully in a most mixed manner, 
and the whole landscape has had its usual holiday air! 
These, however, are deceptive appearances. We have felt 
and are feeling the imminence of war, and, though our 
judgments are firm and patriotic and prepared for sacrifice, 
our minds are clouded with a heavy anxiety. Our news- 
papers arrive at about 11 o’clock, and at that hour there is 
a concentrated rush to the book-shop. There we make our 
way through stacked^ volumes of cheap reprints to the 
counter where two ladies are struggling womanfully against 
the serried phalanx of purchasers. These two dive head- 
first from time to time into a great pile of the morning’s 
news and emerge triumphantly with The Times for Prospect 
House or The Telegraph for Orville Lodge, and so on through 
the crowd of applicants until all are satisfied. This is the 
great event of our day. At the grocery stores on the opposite 


side of the road, news telegrams are shown on a board, and 
with these we eke out the knowledge of our fluctuating fate. 
Close by, too, is posted up a proclamation by the officer 
commanding the troops in the Island. He bids us not to 
walk too near a fort or to convey to any casual person such 
knowledge as we may have gained about the movements of 
troops, and w^e are commanded “to at once report ” any- 
thing suspicious. I am sure the gallant officer will display 
as much vigour in the battering of his country’s foes as he 
has shown in the splitting of the King’s infinitives. Going 
for my newspaper this morning I saw at a distance an 
elderly gentleman of a serious aspect revolving steadily 
round and round a tall iron post. It was not until I came 
closer that I realised the meaning of his strange gyrations. 
The proclamation had been inconsiderately pasted round 
the post and he was endeavouring to read it. 

On Thursday last, nearly a week before the actual pro- 
clamation of war, the wildest rumours were afloat here. 
A motherly lady assured me with a smile that the German 
fleet 'might be expected at any moment. “ The British fleet,” 
she told me, “ has been overwhelmed and sunk in the North 
Sea. The Germans have determined to capture the Isle of 
Wight, so we are none of us safe.” I asked her where she 
had heard this dreadful news. “Oh, it’s all over the 
village.” Thereupon she moved calmly into a bathing 
cabin and had a patriotic dip. In another quarter I was 
told that the Island could not fail to be cut off, and awful 
things were prophesied as to what would happen to us 
unless we made our way to the mainland with the utmost 
promptitude. The supply of eggs was to run short; meat 
was to go up to famine' prices or be reserved entirely for the 
soldiery, our intrepid defenders; bread was to become a 
luxury obtainable only by millionaires. All this was re- 
ported on the authority of a man who had it from another 
man who had it from a banker who was in close touch with 
the War Office in London. So far what is true is that 
steamers no longer come to Totland Bay, and anyone who 
wants to visit us here can get no nearer by boat than 
Yarmouth— not, of course, the home of the bloater, but our 
own little island Yarmouth, round the corner. In the 
meantime a good deal of patriotic self-denial is going on 
amongst the juvenile population. A friend of mine, aged 
seven, hearing the talk about all the coming privations, has 
decided to remove chocolates, buns and sponge-cakes from 
his dietary, and several young ladies have agreed to take 
milk instead of cream with their breakfast porridge. 

This morning we were brought face to face with the 
grimmest reality of war we have so far experienced. A boy- 
scout called at the house and produced an official paper 
asking for the names and addresses of any aliens who 
might be residing in the house. We have one such alien, 
a German maid for the children, a most un war like and 
inoffensive alien. Her name was entered on the form and 
the boy-scout disappeared to call at other houses. Since 
then, at intervals of about half-an-hour, other boy-scouts 
have called and produced similar forms. I have just dis- 
missed a party of three, telling them that they seemed to be 
overlapping. They smiled and said, “Thank you,” and 
retired. I look out of the window and behold two more 
approaching. They are doing the thing thoroughly. 

P.S. — Another notice is out warning us that it is known 
there are a lot of spies in the Island, and that we must not 
loiter near a fort lest we be shot. It is rumoured that soldiers 
are to be billeted on us (enthusiastic cheers from the younger 
members of the family). 


‘ Turnip, beef, carrots, and onions, if of suitable variety, would in a 
favourable autumn yield fair-sized -^Manchester Emmng News, 
New Song. “ When father carved the bulb.” 
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Fint Politician, “Say, Bill, wot’s this bloomin’ Mortuabium they be taskin’ so 

MUCH ABOUT?” 

Second Politician, “Well, ye see, it’s like this. You don’t pay nothin’ to no- 
body AND THE Government pays it fob ye.” 

First Politician, “Well, that sounds a bit oe all right, doan’t it?” 


VOLUMES. 

All books should be in one volume. 
I always thought so, but now I know. 
The reason why I know is because I 
possess two or three thousand books, 
and I have recently moved into a new 
house, and the books were at first put 
on the shelves indiscriminately as tliey 
came out of the packing cases. And 
howbetterspendawet bank holiday than 
in arranging them properly — bringing 
parted couples together, adjusting in- 
voluntary divorces, reuniting the separ- 
ated members of families and tribes ? 

This is the merciful work on which 
Parolles and I have been engaged for 
too long. (I call her Parolles because 
she is so fond of words of which 
neither the meaning nor pronunciation 
has quite been mastered.) We meet 
each other all over the house with 
pathetic inquiries, “Have you seen 
Volume IV. of Du7nas' Memoirs ? ” 
“ No, but have you noticed Volume I. 
of Fors Clavigera ? ” It is like a gamo 
of “ Families.” 

The worst of the game is that ono 
cannot concentrate. I may ascend 
the stairs bent wholly upon securing 
Volume III. of Peothebo and Coler- 
idge’s Byron, and then chancing to 
observe Volume II. of Ingpen’s 
I leap at it in ecstasy and, forgetting all 
about the noble misanthrope, hasten 
back with this prize and join it to its 
lonely mate. 

My Dictionary of National Biogra 2 )hy, 
for all its fifty-eight volumes, not 
counting Supplements or Errata, was 
simple, on account of its size and un- 
usual appearance. But what word can 
I find to express the annoyance and 
trouble given us by a small Pope in 
sheepskin? We roamed the house 
together — there are shelves in every 
room — striving to collect this family; 
but three of them are still on the loose. 
There is a Balzae, too, in a number of 
volumes not mentioned on any title- 
page and not numbered individually, 
so that time alone can tell whether 
that group is ever fully assembled. 
But as we placed them side by side we 
could almost hear them sigh after their 
long separation — though whether with 
satisfaction or annoyance who shall say ? 
Volumes, may be, can get as tired of 
their companions as human beings can. 

During such an occupation as this a 
vast deal of time vanishes also in trying 
to remember where it was that 1 saw 
that copy of FriendsMjp's Garland, so 
as to place it with the other Arnolds. 
Even more time goes in dipping into 
books which I had clean forgotten I 
possessed, such as The Cricketers' 
Manual, by ” Bat,” in which my eyes 
alighted upon this excellent story : 


'‘The Duchess de Berri, being present] 
at a match between two clubs of Eng- 1 
lishmen at Dieppe [in 1824], looked 
on very attentively for nearly three 
hours, then, turning to one of her at- 
tendants, said, ^Mais, guand est-ce que 
le jeu va commencer ? ’ ” But the time 
which I have frittered away in this 
frivolity is as nothing compared with 
that wasted by Parolles, who has a way 
of subsiding upon the ground wherever 
she may happen to be and instantly 
bepoming absorbed in the printed page. 
It is not as if she exercised any selec- 
tive power, as I do. All books are the 
same to her in that they contain type 
on which the eye can fasten to the 


detriment of her labour. In every room 
I have stumbled over her long black 
legs as she thus abused her trust. 

And not only has she read more than 
I have, but she has become steadily 
dirtier than I, too ; partly because of a 
native flair for whatever makes smears 
and smudges, and partly because, her 
hair being long and falling on the page, 
owing to her crouched attitude when 
perusing, it has to be swept back, and 
each sweep leaves its mark. Consider- 
ing how they set themselves up to be 
superior and instruct, books are curi- 
ously grubby things. 

And, as I said before, they should be 
in one volume. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 

The noise of the retreating sea came 
pleasantly to us from a distance. Celia 
was lying on her — I never know how 
to put this nicely — well, she was lying 
face downwards on a rock and gazing 
into a little pool which the tide had 
forgotten about and left behind. I sat 
beside her and annoyed a limpet. 
Three minutes ago I bad taken it sud- 
denly by surprise and with an Herculean 
effort moved it an eighteenth of a milli- 
metre westwards. My silence since 
then was lulling it into a false security, 
and in another two minutes I hoped to 
get a move on it again. 

“Do you know,” said CeUa with a 
puzzled look on her face, “sometimes 
I think 1 quite an ordinary person 
after all.” 

“You aren’t a little bit,” I said 
lazily; “you^re just like nobody else 
in the world.” 

“Well, of course, you had to say 
that.” 

“No, I hadn’t. Lots of husbands 
would merely have yawned.” I felt 
one coming and stopped it just in time. 
"Waiting for limpets to go to sleep is 
drowsy work. “But why are you so 
morbid about yourself suddenly?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Only 
every now and then I find myself 
thinking the most obvious thoughts.” 

“ We all do,” I answered, as I stroked 
iny limpet gently. The noise of our 
conversation had roused it, but a gentle 
stroking motion (I am told by those to 
whom it has confided) will frequently 
cause its muscles to relax. “ The great 
thing is not to speak them. Still, you’d 
better tell ms now. What is it ? ” 

“ Well,” she said, her cheeks perhaps 
a little pinker than usual, “I was just 
thinking that life was very wonderful. 
But it’s a silly thing to say.” 

“It’s holiday time,” I reminded her. 
“The necessity of sprinkling our re- 
marks with thoughtful words like 
‘ economic ’ and * sporadic ’ is over for a 
bit. Let us be silly.” I scratched in 
the rock the goal to which I was urging 
my limpet and took out my watch. 
“Three thirty-five. I shall get him 
there by four.” 

Celia was gazing at two baby fishes 
who played in and out a bunch of 
sea-weed. Above the sea-weed an 
anemone sat fatly. 

“ I suppose they ’re all just as much 
alive as we are,” she said thoughtfully. 
“ They marry” — I looked at my limpet 
with a new interest — “and bring up 
families and go about their business, 
and it all means just as much to them 
as it does to us.” 

“My limpet’s business aff^airs mean 
nothing to ms,” I said firmly. “I 

am only wrapped up in him as a 
sprinter.” 

“ Aren’t you going to try to move him 
again ? ” 

“ He ’s not quite ready yet. He still 
has his suspicions.” 

Celia dropped into silence. Her next 
question showed that she had left the 
pool for a moment. 

“Are there any people in Mars ? ” she 
asked. 

“People down here say that there 
aren’t. A man told me the other day 
that he knew this for a fact. On the 
other hand, people in Mars know for a 
fact that there isn’t anybody on the 
Barth. Probably they are both wrong.” 

“I should like to know a lot about, 
things,” sighed Celia. “ Do you know 
anything about limpets ? ” 

“ Only that they stick like billy-o.” 

“I suppose more about them is 
known than that ? ” 

“ I suppose so. By people who have 
made a speciality of them. Bor one 
who has preferred to amass general 
knowledge rather than to specialize it 
is considered enough to know that they 
stick like billy-o.” 

“You haven’t specialized in any- 
thing, have you ? ” 

“ Only in wives.” 

Celia smiled and went on, “ How do 
you make a speciality of limpets ? ” 

“Well, I suppose you — er — atudy 
them. You sit down and — and watch 
them. Probably after dark they get up 
and do something. And of course, in 
any case, you can always dissect one 
and see what he’s had for breakfast. 
One way and another you get to know 
things about them.” 

“ They must have a lot of time for 
•thinking,” said Celia, regarding my 
limpet vjith her head on one side. “ Tell 
me, how do they know that there are 
no men in Mars ? ” 

I sat up with a sigh. 

“Celia, you do dodge about so, I 
have barely brought together and classi- 
fied my array of facts about things in 
this world, when you ’ve dashed up to 
another one. What is the connection 
between Mars and limpets? If there 
are any limpets in Mars they are fresh- 
water ones. In the canals.” 

“ Oh, I just wondered,” she said. “ I 
mean ” — she wrinkled her forehead in 
the effort to find words for her thoughts 
— “I’m wondering what everything 
means, and why we ’re all here, and what 
limpets are for, and, supposing there 
are people in Mars, if we’re the real 
people whom the world was made for, 
or if they are.” She stopped and added, 
“One evening after dinner, when we 
get home, you must tell me all about 
everything.’* 

Celia has a beautiful idea that I can 

explain everything to her. I suppose 

I must have explained a stymie or a 
no-ball very cleverly once. 

“ Well,” I said, “ I can tell you what 
limpets are for now. They ’re like 
sheep and cows and horses and pheas- 
ants and — and any other animal. 
They ’re just for us. At least so the 
wise people say.”^ 

“ But we don’t eat limpets.” 

“ No, but they can amuse us. This 
one” — and with a sudden leap I was 
behind him as he dozed and I had 
dashed him forward another eighteenth 
of a millimetre — “ this one has amused 
me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Celia thoughtfully 
and I don’t think it was quite a nice 
thing for a young woman to say, 

“ perhaps wo ’re only meant to amuse 
the people in Mars.” 

“Then,” I said lazily, “let’s hope 
they are amused.” 

s',: sli sli i'fi 

But that was nearly three weeks ago. 
Ten days later war was declared. Celia 
has said no more on the subject since 
her one afternoon’s unrest, but she looks 
at me curiously sometimes, and I fear 
that the problem of life leaves her more 
puzzled than ever. At the risk of be- 
traying myself to her as “ quite an 
ordinary person after all ” I confess 
that just at the moment it leaves me 
puzzled too. A. A. M. 

THE EXTENUATING GIRCUMSTANGL 

It was a seaside railway station, the 
arriving place of one of those health 
resorts where people flock in their 
millions to enjoy a little peace and 
quiet together. He, no doubt as a 
punishment for a misspent youth, was 
the station-master; she was one of 
those many kind ladies who come to 
meet their relatives and to make their 
arrival even more peaceful and quiet 
than such events usually are. ' 

“ Was that the train from London?” 
she asked him. 

He temporized. “Have you asked a 
porter? ” he enquired. 

She nodded. 

“ And have you asked another 
porter ? ” 

She nodded again. 

“ And then the foreman porter ? And 
then a ticket collector? And then the 
inspector? And then a casual post- 
man? And then did you come across 
your original porter and try him again ?” 

She admitted the list without a blush. 

• “ And now tell me all about your 
dear lost one— a weak, helpless man, no 
doubt?” 

“ It was my husband,” she explained. 

“A meliurn -sized man, in a macintosh 
and a straw bat, of course ? ” 
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She acquiesced. 

“But none the less,” continued the 
official, “ a man of sterling worth ? You 
do not think he can be in some lost 
property office en route, waiting to be 
called for ? ” 

The suggestion was an attractive one, 
but was rejected. “ Then,” he said, “let 
us go and discuss this intimate tragedy 
in some less public spot.” 

He took her to his office and begged 
her to be seated. “Eepose all confi- 
dence in me, Madam,” he said, “for I 
am not without experience in husbands. 
Good fellows on the whole, with their 
gladstone bags and their pince-nez and 
their unmistakable respectability. But 
somehow they have not acquired the 
knack of arriving when they are ex- 
pected. Yours is the seventh who has 
failed us by this train. True, the other 
six were coming from Liverpool, where- 
as the 6.30 has come from London, but 
that is no excuse for them or us.” - 

“ My husband is coming from Lon- 
don,” she asserted, searching in her 
reticule for documentary evidence. 

He looked out of the window, avoid- 
ing her eye. “In less than twenty 
minutes we have a nice fat competent 
train arriving partly from Birmingham, 
partly from Manchester, partly from 
Sheffield and partly from Birkenhead. 
There is even a dusty bit at the end 
which will have come all the way from . 


Scotland, though why I cannot say. 
It will be simply full of husbands ,* you 
wouldn’t care to try it, at any rate to 
let us show it you? ” 

VBut my husband,” she repeated. 
“Is essentially a London man? 
Madam, we do not wish you to take 
any of these husbands we shall show 
you if they do not suit your require- 
ments ; but do let us show them you.” 

“ I know that my husband is coming 
from London,” she persisted. 

“Believe me. Madam,” he protested, 
“ I should not accuse you of being mis- 
taken, even if your husband should 
prove to be in this train I recommend. 
He might have deceived you.” 

She refused to budge. “My hus- 
band’s postcard says he is coming in 
the 6.30 train from London. The train 
has come and he is not in it.^’ 

The. station - master asked to be 
allowed to see the postcard, not, he 
explained, because he didn’t believe 
her, but because he would like to have 
his worst suspicions of his Company’s 
inefficiency confirmed. 

She handed it to him. He read the 
announcemen t, made briefly and without 
enthusiasm, of the husband’s proposed 
arrival “ by the 6.30 train to-morrow.” 
The woman smiled with triumph ; the 
station-master referred to the postmark. 
He did not smile triumphantly. He 
was too old a hand for that. 


“ Will you allow me to intercede as 
a friend for all parties?” he a^ked. 
“Give him and us another chance; 
go away now and give us all twenty- 
four Hours to think it over. Then call 
again, and, if your patience is rewarded, 
be generous and forgive us all.” 

After some debate she was induced 
to see reason in the proposal and con- 
sented to take the lenient course. She 
rose to go. • 

“And if,” said the station-master, 
showing her out, “if a train should 
arrive at 6.30 from London to-morrow 
and disgorge this husband of yours, 
won’t you do us all a little kindness ? 
Won’t you make a point of telling the 
porter, all the porters, foremen porters, 
ticket collectors, inspectors, casual post- 
men and even myself? You have no 
idea w’hat a change it would be for us 
to hear a lady saying, ‘ My husband 
ought to have come by this train, and 
he has ! ’ ” 

Our Loyal Statuary. 

“ An attempt was made loy the fountain in 
Piccadilly Circus to head a procession for 
Buckingham Palace to pay homage to King 
George .” — Daily Mail, 


Another Smart Arrest by the Police. 

” Sergt. found Mrs. sitting in a 

pool of blood in a semi-conscious condition. 
The flow of blood was arrested, and a doctor 
summoned. * ’ — Northern Echo . 
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OUR MUSICAL CORRESPOHDENCE 
COLUMN. 

(With achiowledgvientB to “ The 
Musical Herald,'') 

I TsmK lama tenor, hut after taking 
lessons continiLously for six years from 
sixteen different masters I am still in 
doubt, and what is more, I am not quite 
certain whether I want to be. Did not 
somebody once say that a tenor was not 
a ma7i but a disease ? I am a healthy 
normal subject, and rece7itly tvojv the 
lawn-tennis singles at our' local toimm- 
ment. What puzzles 7ne is my upper 
register. After reachmg the top 'A, if 
I relax the wind pressure and slant the 
wice in a slightly ^ backward direction 
towards the nasal cavities, I can pro- 
duce a fttll rich B flat, or even C, with 
the greatest ease, Mij family do 7iot 
like it, but family criticmn is seldom 
satisfactory, Ga7i 7jou tell 7ne whether 
this is a legitimate use^of my vocal 
resources ' or 7iot ; also, luhether the 
resmous qtiality of my voice is likely to 
be affected by m7j wearing stand-up 
collars of more thaii inches in height ^ 
I have read someivMre that siarched 
Imen is a bad co7iductor of sound , — 
MaEIO JXTNIOE. 

Answee. — It is hard to tell ^whether 
you are a tenor or a fprced-up baritone 
without hearing or seeing you. Tenors 
are generally short, stubby men with 
brief necks, while baritones are for the 
most part tall, spare and long-necked. 
It was Hans von Bulow who said 
that a tenor was a disease, but he was 
a pianist and a conductor. Do not 
“grouse” if you can sing tenor parts 
and yet retain the volume and virility of 
a baritone. Jean de Eeszke began as 
a baritone and is said to have earned 
£20,000 a year. The nasal tone that 
you speak of, when it approximates to 
the whinnying of a horse or, better 
still, the trumpeting of an infuriated 
rogue elephant, is a most valuable asset, 
but should be used with moderation 
in the family circle. Do not say 
“resinous”; ‘“resonant” is probably 
the word you mean. High stand-up 
collars are certainly to be avoided, as 
they constrict the Adames apple and ' 
muffle the tone of the voice. A soft* 
turn-down collar, such as those sup- 
plied by Pope Bros., is greatly to 
be preferred and imparts a romantic 
and semi-Byronic appearance highly 
desirable in an artist. 

I am a railway porter loith a good 
bass voice, and havmg read that the 
great Bussian singer ivho has been 
appearing at Drury La 7 ie began life 
in that position and is now paid at the 
rate of £400 a night I am a 7 ixious to 
follow his example, if I can obtain 

adequate guarantees of success, — Clap- 
ham Junction. 

Answee. — It is always dangerous to 
generalise from exceptional individual 
cases. Are you over six feet high, and 
have you corn-coloured hair and blue 
eyes, like Chaliapinb? Again, Eussian 
railway porters are in the habit of 
shouting thfe names of ’ stations, not 
only in a loud voice, but with scrupu- 
lously clear articulation. Do not rashly 
abandon your career on the railway on 
the off-chance of a vocal Bonanza. 
Eemember the words of the poet : — 

0, ever since the world began. 

There never was and never can. 

Be such a very useful man 
, As the railway porter ! 

! 

My voice is of good compass and 
volunicj hut it is lacking in the *'rich 
fruity tone " tohich, according to popular 
novelists, is indispe7isahle to the ex- 
ertion of a niagnetic mfluence on the 
hearer. Is it possible -by diet to remedy 
this deficiency f — Contealto. 

Answee?— The use of an emollient 
diet is recomrpended by some authori- 
ties with a view to improving and en- 
riching vocal tone. You might try a 
course of Carlsbad plums, Devonshire 
cream, and peach-fed Ooleradoham. But 
it is easy to overdo the plummy tone, 
which is apt to become cloying. 

Kindly explam the following terms 
taken from an article on Scbiabinb 
tuhich receoitly appeared m a leading 
daily paper : Ps7jchical co7%ju7ictivitis ; 
Katzenjammer ; Cephaloedematous ; Ho- 
kusai; Asininity. What is the difference 
between the portamento and “ scooping" ? 
Why do opera smgers show such a 
marked tendency to 'embohpomt ? Am I 
torong in preferrmg the cornet to any 
other wind instrtmmit ? — Anxious 
Aspieant. 

Answee. — This is not a general in- 
formation bureau, but we will do our best. 
(1) Conjunctivitis is properly a disease 
of the eyes ; “ psychical conjunctivitis ” 
would be a sort of mental squint. 
“ Katzenjammer”is the German for “ hot 
coppers.” “ Cephaloedematous” is not in 
the New Oxford Dictionary, but appar- 
ently applies to a sufferer from swelled 
head. Hokusai was a Japanese artist, 
and “ asininity ” is the special quality of 
the writer of the article from which you 
havetaken these words. (2) “ Scooping ” 
is the vulgarisation of the portamento. 
(3) Operatic singers grow stout because 
they drink stout; also because much 
singing tends to expand the larynx, 
pharynx and thorax, as well as the 
basilico-thaumaturgic cavities of the 
medulla oblongata, (4) There is nothing 
criminal in preferring the cornet to any 
other wind instrument. ' Many pious 
people prefer Maeie Coeelli to Milton. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. 

When Araminta said that I must 
speak to the man next door about his 
black cat, I was greatly perturbed. It 
appeared that the animal had acquired 
the habit of spending the night in our 
house, and that Harriet didn’t like it. 

I said that black cats brought good 
luck, and, anyhow, by night all cats 
were grey. Aaminta replied that this 
one was as black as a bilberry and 
took fish. Walking out into the garden 

I began to meditate deeply. 

Perhaps you do not immediately 
grasp what a terrible and dangerous 
thing it was that Araminta had re- 
quested me to do. Between next-door 
neighbours in the area of Greater Lon- 
don there subsist relations of an infinite 
delicacy. They resemble the bloom 
upon a peach. They combine a sense 
of mutual confidence and esteem with 
absolute determination not to let it get 
any further. Mr. Trumpington (Harriet 
vouched for his name) and myself were 
certainly acquainted. In a sense you 
may even say we were friends. If I 
happened to be murdered or assaulted 
by a footpad there was not the smallest 
reason to suppose that Mr. Trumping- 
ton would refrain from giving the 
police every assistance in identifying 
the criminal. ■ Similarly, if Mr. Trump- 
ington’s house caught fire, it was 
certain that I should be one of the 
first to offer him the loan of our garden 
syringe. 

As things were, what happened was 
this. Twice or thrice a week we 
nodded pleasantly to each other over 
the wall that divided our demesnes, 
through the interstices of our respective 
hollyhocks ; once, only once, in a 
mad burst of irresponsible gaiety, Mr. 
Trumpington had gone so far as to 
murmur, “ Good aft- ” to me, and I 
had responded effusively, “ -ernoon.” 

And now all this atmosphere of quiet 
sociableness was about to be destroyed 
through the paltry misdemeanours of a 
subfusc cat. For I had not the smallest 
doubt as to what would happen. Mr. 
Trumpington was a mild amiable- 
looking man. There was not the 
faintest prospect of his flying into a 
rage. He would not say, “ What right 
have you to interfere with the private 
affairs of another man’s domesticated 
fauna ? ” He would not ask me why I 
had inveigled his beajitiful black cat on 
to my poisonous premises. No, we 
should talk together reasonably, amic- 
ably, and as man to man. Mr. Trump- 
ington would promise to do all he could 
to give his' cat pleasant, cheerful even- 
ings at home, and I should agree “that 
it was very hard to prevent a young 
cat from wanting to see a bit of life. 
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“Cats/* we should say^ nodding our 
heads wisely, “ will be cats.” 

And then from cats we should pass 
on to dogs, to sport, to politics, to 
business, to heaven knows what. And 
the next day we should be compelled 
to pick up our conversation where we 
had dropped it. We should discuss our 
gardens and our family affairs. Things 
would go from bad to worse. All our 
privacy and peace would disappear. 
We might almost as well break down 
the wall that divided us at once. Pos- 
sibly (thought of horror) his wife would 
call on Araminta . . . 

Still pondering ruefully, I turned 
round at the bottom of the garden 
path, and behold, sitting on the party- 
wall between Mr. Trumpington's garden 
and mine, was the debateable cat. An 
impulse of murderous rage possessed 
me. I took an old golf-ball from my 
pocket and hurled it as hard as I could 
at the, potential destroyer of my peace. 
The black cat was no sportsman. It 
dodged, and disappeared hastily on the 
Trumpingtonside. At the same moment 
from behind a large clump of hollyhocks 
I heard the sudden cry of a strong man 
in pain, followed by a stifled oath. 

I squatted down instantly behind a 
thick rosebush ; then, rising to peer 
cautiously, I saw a most painful sight. 

I saw the horrible transformation which 
may be caused in the features of an 
ordinary and amiable man by an access 
of sudden rage and the impact of a 
brambled golf-ball on the end of the 
nose. I squatted again. 

Confound the infernal fool ! Who 
did that ? ” said the face of Mr. Trump- 
ington, looking through the hollyhock 
peepholes, the buds, of which rapidly 
began to turn from a lightish pink to 
deep rose. 

It is always a more dignified policy 
to ignore a man in a temper, so it was 
not until about ten minutes had 
elapsed, and silence reigned, that I 
crawled painfully away into safety. 

About five minutes later a note was 
brought round by hand from next door. 
It ran as follows : — 

“ Mr. Trumpington will feel greatly 
obliged if Mr. Brown will prevent his 
black cat from constantly straying upon 
his, Mr. Trumpington*s, flower-beds. 
He also requests that when Mr. Brown 
wishes to persecute his black cat he 
should not do so when the animal is 
sitting on Mr. Trumpington’s wall, as 
this practice is attended with consider- 
able risk to Mr. Trumpington’s life and 
limbs.” 

I sat down and wrote a reply. 

. ‘‘ Mr. Brown,” I said, “greatly regrets 
that, .a golf-ball playfully thrown at 
Mr. Trumpington’s black cat whilst 
sitting on his, Mr. Brown's, wall, 
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CusUnmr, '*But that’s a peakpul phice foe shbimp-paste.” 
Grocer, “Ah, but these abb Nobth Sea bhbimps, Madam.” 


should have caused annoyance to Mr. 
Trumpington.” 

❖ ::i iji 

When I went out into the garden on 
the following day I could see Mr. 
Trumpington’s head, tastefully framed 
in pink hollyhock buds, apparently 
following the spoor of a green-fly. He 
looked up almost at once and caught 
my eye, but made no sign of recog- 
nition. I breathed a sigh of relief. 
Thank heaven, I thought to myself, 
the worst has not happened. The 
danger that I feared yesterday has 
blown over. There is no immediate 
prospect of Mr. Trumpington and my- 
self becoming boon companions. I 
strolled a little further down the path, 
and, ^ still occupying its old strategic 


position on the party-wall and licking 
its fur in the sun, I beheld the black cat. 

As I approached him he smiled an 
ambiguous smile, and jumped down 
once more upon Trumpington soil. A 
wave of great friendliness for the 
unhappy quadruped swept over me. 
“ Persecute,” I thought ; “ not likely.” 
I went indoors and, after a short con- 
sultation with Harriet, came out again 
carrying a small round fish-cake on 'a 
spoon. I lobbed it far and wide over 
the wall, and it fell noiselessly and quite 
in the middle of Mr. Trumpington's 
most buttony calceolaria -bed. Some 
time later I was rewarded by the sight 
of a black cat stealing with a look of 
grateful memory on its face towards 
the Trumpington back-door. 
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“I’D GIVE THE German Emperor wot; I would, straight. I ’d pull every peaver 
AHT op ’is ’ELMET.” 


THE RESTORATIVE POWER OF MUSIS. 

My house, though in the eyes of the 
rate-collector fully occupied, has now 
for several weeks stood with an uumis- 
takably vacant stare. My cook alone, 
with a young lady friend for company, 
dwells there. What our great ballad- 
writers call the patter of tiny feet is 
stilled. The seaside has demanded its 
toll, and I have for a time accompanied 
the evacuating host. - 
The other day, for a brief space, I 
returned home — a home which at the 
first glance seemed to be as I had left it. 
But as I approached I was confronted 
with a change. The gate, which in 


normal times used to swing shakily on 
its hinges and keep on chattering 
against its post (in the vain effort to 
shut) whenever the wind was in its 
teeth, now leaned against an adjacent 
bush in listless inaction. One of its 
hinges had been broken. I learned 
the details of the tragedy from the 
gardener. 

It was one of them I-talians, I gathered. 
Seeing, with the nice instinct of their 
race, that my house must be the abode 
of music-lovers — detecting this from 
various subtle signs invisible to me — 
they had drored their horgan through 
the gateway and up the grand carriage 
I sweep which, leading to the handsome 


portico entrance, is one of the out- 
standing features of all that well- 
situated and desirable double-fronted 
brick and carved stone residential 
property which recently I was wise 
enough to acquire for a mere song. 
Well, these I-talians had drored their 
instrument up the drive -and played to 
the front door for ten minutes. The 
cook and her friend, I learned after- 
wards, heard them and, being satisfied 
to enjoy the entertainment without 
payment, had remained out of sight. 
For ten minutes they played, the man 
turning the handle, -his wife smiling 
and bowing to the windows. Then, in 
the fine frenzy known to all great 
artists who are unrecognised, they 
drored it down again to the gate. The 
fine frenzy was proved by the fury 
with which the woman ' flung wide 
the portal that the horgan might be 
drored out. She flung it back too far, 
and the hinge, a soulless thing of cast- 
iron, snapped. 

The gardener — no musician — who 
had happened to see them arrive, and, 
anticipating trouble, had been watching 
unperceived, hurried to the'scene of the 
catastrophe. ' 

“I knowed they was a-goin’ to do 
it,” he said, “ the Inge bein’ in a bad 
way already. It’s lucky there was a 
policeman ’andy.‘ I said you’d ’ave 
the law of ’em.” 

“ But I don’t want the law of them,” 
I protested. * 

“ Well, they ’re going to pay for a 
new ’inge any’ow.” 

“ Bather hard luck on them, isn’t it ? 
I can’t make them do that.” 

'‘Don’t you worry your ’ead, Sir,” 
said the gardener. “ It don’t come out 
of their pocket. All these I-talians is 
run by one man. Millionaire, so they 
tells me. Ahy’ow, it’s settled now.” 

“ Well, perhaps it ’ll teach them to 
be more careful.” 

“I ’ope’ not, Sir,” said the gardener. 
“ ’Ave another one or two of ’em in 
’ere, and we’ll get the gate so as it 
won’t bang.” 


Science for the Young, 

"Aunt Phemie” in The Globe : — 

“ A hen is a bird and not an animal.” 
This official statement will come as a 
great surprise to all our feathered 
friends. 


“He no longer on his return would pro- 
claim to his brother that he had beaten old 
Major Waggett (his especial foe) by two up 
and three to play.” — Methueii's Annual, 

And why not? Because his brother 
had just bought a shilling book called 
" Golf for the Beginner.” However, he 
could 'still tell his Aunt Lavinia, who 
knew no better. 
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ceccMr'c r\c dadi iaiuicm-t politics, not unexpected. Glad surprise the coming \yar, and will fulfil her 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAmENT. followed when John Bedmond assured i Treaty obligations to Belgium. ‘ 
(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) the Government they might forthwith j Tuesday . — Eising from Treasury 
House of Commons, Monday, Aug. 3. withdraw from Ireland every man of j Bench Pkemier walked down House as 
— When Edward Grey stood at Table their troops. if he were about to leave it by glass 

to make momentous statement on posi- “The coasts of Ireland,'* he added, door. Beaching the Bar he halted and 
tion of Great Britain confronted by “will be defended from foreign in- turned about to face crowded benches 
spectacle of Europe in arms, he faced vasion by our armed sons. Eor this watching him with quickened anxiety, 
a memorable scene. House crowded purpose Nationalist Catholics in the Grave events have within the last few 
from floor to topmost range of Strangers* South will be only too glad to join days made him the Herald of War. 
Gallery. Lansdownb, “Bobs,** George hands with armed Protestant Ulster- What might be this new missive he 
CuRZON and other Peers looked on and men in the North.’* ^ held in his hand ? 

listened. Amongst them Lord Chief “The last time I saw rows of chairs “ A message from His Majesto,” he 
Justice for first time obtained view of brought in and set down on floor of said, “ signed by his own hand.’* 

House from novel point of vantage. the House for convenience of Members Advancing to Table he handed docu- 

Owing to spread of complications, who could not find room elsewhere,** ment to the Clerk who passed it on to 
supply of Ambassadors accustomed to mused the Member for Sark, looking Speaker. All heads were bared as 


repair to Diplomatic Gallery 
restricted. No room for Ger- 
many to-day. Absent, too, the 
popular figure of Austro-Hungar- 
ian Ambassador, familiar these 
many years in London Society. 
Bussia, Spain, Sweden and 
Greece were there in the per- 
sons of their representatives; 
and Belgium, conscious that 
words about to be uttered were 
big with her fate. 

The sight they looked down 
upon was strange and moving. 
Setting of scene worthy of drama 
which finds no full parallel in 
world*s history. Keen eyes ac- 
customed to study potentialities 
of nations discerned in the 
gathering a new portentous 
fact. A week ago to-day political 
parties in House of Commons 
preserved customary attitude of 
hostility. Across the floor they 
snapped at each other distrust 
and dislike. Long-brooding re- 
volt of armed forces in Ireland 
had leaped into flame. Mob 
and military had come to blows. 
Victims of the affray lay dead 





Message was read. It announced 
that Proclamation would forth- 
with issue mobilising the Begular 
Army and embodying Territorial 
Forces. 

This the significant supple- 
ment to statement made by 
Premier immediately on 
Speaker taking the Chair. It 
told bow telegram had that 
morning been sent to German 
Government demanding assur- 
ance of maintenance of Belgian 
neutrality. 

“We have asked,” said the 
Premier as quietly as if he 
were mentioning request for 
early reply to a dinner invita- 
tion, “ that a satisfactory answer 
shall be given before midnight.” 

House knew what that meant. 
On the stroke of midnight Great 
Britain and Germany would be j 
at war. 

A cheer almost fierce in its 
intensity approved the epoch- 
making challenge. The House 
knew that England’s hands were 
clean; that she was spotlessly 
free from responsibility for the 


naa leapea mio unuje, muu . TTTCiT nATTaTS T i ^ 

and military had come to blows. (Six Edward Grey ) * 

Victims of the affray lay dead (Six Edward Gr .) ^ f responsibility for the 

in the streets of Dublin. In the House on from one of the side galleries, “ was slaughter and sorrow, the destruction 
rancour between Unionists and Home in 1886, when Gladstone introduced of prosperous cities, the devastation of 
Eulers increasingly bitter. his first Home Buie Bill. Twelve fimitful lands, the breakmg-up of Ena- 

Here was opportunity for loyal and months earlier, under guidance of Land pires, that might follow on Germany s 
trusted friend on the Continent to play League, Ireland was in a parlous state, final jack- booting of the emissary of 
long-planned game. England’s difficulty Coercion Act in full force. Jails peace. ^ 

was Germany’s opportunity. Swiftly, thronged with patriots convicted under Since the ^ danger-signal was flung 
unscrupulously, taken advantage of. its rigorous clauses. StiU there were out by thrusting to the f^nt the puppet 
Foreign Bepresentatives to-day be- left at liberty enough to maim cattle figure of aged Austrian Emperor ma 
held a startling transformation. Party and shoot at landlords. If Germany ing ponderous attack on little Serna, 

lines obliterated. Leader of the had happened to step in at that epoch Edward Grey, representing a Ministry 

Opposition, whose conduct throughout it would have been a perilous time for supported by a loyal Parliament and a 
crisis has been splendidly patriotic, England. The House of Commons after united Kingdom, has night and day been 
rallied his forces to the side of Ministers, many years* hesitation has offered to tireless in effort to avert war. It yielded 
“ Whatever steps they think it neces- bestow Home Buie upon Ireland and to, such interference would be fatal to 
sary to take for the honour and security this is Ireland’s first articulate response, plans, diligently elaborated in the dark 
of this country,” he said amid burst Her Nationalists range themselves with over a period of months, probably a tuff 
of general cheering, “they can rely Ulster by the side of Great Britain year, by our old fnend and frequent 
upon the unhesitating support of the threatened by a foreign foe.” guest, the German Emperor.^ ^ 

Opposition” Business done . — ^Foreign Secretary, Accordingly, after naamtaming till 

This attitude, in full accordance amid prolonged cheers, announces that last moment favourite disguise of peace- 

with highest tradition of British Party England means to stand by France in maker “ on easy terms with Heaven, 
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William, innocent sufferer by “the Thitrsday , — ^In moving Vote of Credit 

menace of France,” throws aside the for one hundred miilion sterling Premier 
cloak. wholesomely lets himself go in comment 

House of Commons’ immediate re- on the “infamous proposal” of Ger- 
sponse was to pass in five minutes many that for a mess of pottage (ex- 


MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. 

{Gonstructed after the hast models.) 
I. — An Alpine Adventure. 
(Concluded.) 


all outstanding votes for Army, Navy tremely thin) England should betray ^Syno^sis of Phecedinq Instalment:-- 


and Civil Services amounting to her ally, France. Crowded House 
^6104,642,055. loudly sympathised vrith righteous in- 

Business dome . — Premier announces dignation. 
dispatch of ultimatum to Berlin and Fresh burst of cheering when he pays 
imperative demand for answer before finely phrased tribute to Edward Grey, 
midnight. as the “ Peacemaker of Europe.” 

Wednesday . — ^Benches less crowded Captain Lord Dalrymple of the 
than hitherto during week of tumultuous Scots Guards lends opportune gleam 
interest. Explanation forthcoming in of martial splendour to bench where he 
fact that something like a hundred sits arrayed in khaki uniform that has 
Members belonging to Territorial Ser- seen service in the Boer War. The 
vice have buckled on their armour and Premier’s eye catching a glimpse of 
responded to call of mobilisation. it, he with great presence of mind 

Premier’s announcement 
that “since eleven o’clock 
last night a state of war 
has existed between Ger- 
many and our^y^” haiie^ 

ising imposition of restric- “ONE TOUCH OF POTSDAM ...” 

tions upon aliens in time Sir Edward Carson. “A marvellous diplomatist, tl 



of war or great emergency, I^ser.' 


Sir Edward Carson. 


Balph Wonderson, the famous athlete, 
while on a mountaineering ex^gedition in 
Switzerland, encounters Lady Margaret 
Tamerton, whom he has not seen since child- 
hood. With her are her brother. Lord Tam- 
erton; her cousin. Sir Ernest So'ivener; 
and three Swiss gtiides. They combine to 
make an ascent of the Wetterhorn under 
Balph's leadership. Early in the climb 
Balph discovers that Sir Ernest Scrivener 
is none other than his own mortal foe, Mar- 
maduke Moorsdyke. A perilous traverse 
of a glacier has to be 'undertaken. All 
cross in safety except Sir Ernest, who 
makes imprudent remark which causes a 
line of overhanging s4racs to collapse upon 
him and sweep him doim the 
•§r. glacier. Balph dives unhesi- 
tatingly to the rescue of his 
deadliest foe.'] 

Bather than face a second 
traverse of the awful glacier 
the remaining members of 
the party continued the 
ascent. With shaken nerves 
they pressed on to the best 
of their ability, but it was 
nearly dark when they at 
length reached the summit, 
hoping to find another and 
easier route to the foot. 

But luck was against 
^ them. A devastating bliz- 

^ zard enveloped them, and 

^ they lay huddled together 

^ behind a rock, chilled to the 

bone by the driving particles 
of ice and snow. 

“There is no escape,” 


marvellous diplomatist, this German said Lord Tamerton mourn- 
, , ^ sister, Lady 

le S mad/i. finTnrn.nAS nt n'3 whnn n/i- *' . 


Thinks it might cause in- John Redmoot. ‘-Y os, he’s Margaret. “We must pre- 
convenience to worthy pare to meet our deaths like 

persons. Otherwise Government receive asked for authority to strengthen the [ true mountaineers.” 
unpimous support for various legis- army by an additional half-million of “True fiddlesticks!” replied Lady 
lative proposals rendered necassary by men. _ Margaret with spirit. “Ealph will 

sts^e ot war. itg present mood the House denies come back to us.” 


pare to meet our deaths like 


state of war.’ 


Ohancellob of Exchequer reports him nothing, 
conclusions arrived at in conference of Business done.— Yote of Credit for 
leading bankers and manufacturers met £100,000,000 granted with both hands. 


“Do you love him, Madge?” asked 
■V ote of Credit for her brother. 


, ,V rn 1 *11 - -- — — vrxui.x xxcuiJ.U.0. 

at the Xreasu^ to consider best way Monday, Aug. 10.— House adjourned 
of grappling with unprecedented finan- till Tuesday the 25th. 
cial situation created by events of past =i==— — — 

fortnight. Happy thought to include rm, -m- j j, 

in invitation his predecessor at the Europe. 

Treasury. In accordance with patriotic “ w ® private ends, 

spirit obliterating party animosity. Son 
j Austen promptly accepted invitation. The man recovered from the bite ; 

I Gives valuable assistance to Lloyd The dog it was that died.” 

George in recommending proposals to Goldsmith. 

appreciative House. Z 

In short, whatever may be happening PLAYGROUNDS. 

leigns at Westminster. TheNmes. 

Bustness done . — Many Bills advanced And to increase it, we hope to Mr. 
by various stages, Chesterton. * 


The Mad Dog of Europe. 

“ The dog, to serve some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

The man recovered from the bits ; 
The dog it was that died.” 

Goldsmith. 

“SCHOOL PLAYGBOUNDS. 

THE PROPOSAL TO DECREASE THEIR SIZE 
TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES.”’ 

The Times. 


“ Yes,” she replied simply. 

“ Then he will surely come back.” 

I Even as be spoke a tall figure loomed 
j out of the blizzard and raised his hat 
I with cold formality. 

“ Your cousin is safe in the hospital 
at Interlaken,” said Balph, addressing 
Lord Tamerton with marked constraint. 

“ He has merely sustained a fractured 
patella. With jjour permission we will 
now descend.” 

“ What is the matter, Balph ? ” cried 
Lady Margaret pleadingly ; but, ignor- 
ing her question, ho busied himself in 
tying on the rope. 

The descent which Ifollowed is still 
spoken of with bated breath by the ! 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL DURING ALTERATIONS.’’ 


Swiss guides, than whom there is no 
more generous body of men in the 
world. 

Unerringly Ealph led his companions 
through aretes, glissades, bergschrunds, 
riicksacs, gendarmes, vorwaerts, coul- 
oirs, aiguilles, never hesitating, never 
flinching from any obstacle, heedless, it 
seemed, alike of the raging blizzard and 
the ever-thickening darkness. At times 
he was obliged to carry the others one 
by one along razor edges of hard blue 
ice. At times he would cling pre- 
cariously by one hand to a projecting 
splinter of rock, while with the other 
he lowered them all bodily into the 
depths of a crevasse, gripping his 
ice-axe meanwhile steadfastly between 
his teeth. Once at least he was com- 
pelled to hang downwards by his toes 
while he hewed steps beneath him in a 
perpendicular wall of ice. And through 
it all his face retained its stern im- 
passivity and he addressed no word to 
his exhausted companions. 

- At length the most wonderful feat 
in the history of climbing was finished, 
and the party, weary but thankful, 
stood at the foot of the mountain. 

The three guides fell on their knees 
before their rescuer, but he ignored^ 
them and turned his cold, hard gaze 
upon Lady Margaret. 

“You are now safe,’' he said icily. 

“ My presence is no longer necessary. 
Take the third turning on the left, the 
second on the right and the fifth on the 
left, and then ask again. Before I 
leave I ought perhaps to congratulate 
you upon your approaching marriage 
to your — er — amiable cousin;” and 
without waiting for a reply he was gone. 

5',: i\i jIs 

Alone, Ealph Wonderson sat upon a 
rock and reflected that no food had 
passed his lips since that hurried break- 
fast in the Bahrjoch' Hut. Wearily he 
drew out a packet of sandwiches from 
his pocket. - 

• A moment later he was racing back 
to his former companions. In his day 
he had been half-mile champion, but 
now he knocked a full minute off his 
previous best time. 

He found the others as he had left 
them. Lady Margaret looked up with , 
a glad cry as he flew round the corner. 

“ Madge,” he cried, waving the piece 
of newspaper which had been wrapped 
round his sandwiches, — “ Madge, you 
can’ ^ marry him 1 ” 

Lord Tamerton leaped forward with 
a white face. “ What do you mean ? ” 
he hissed. “ You are mad. She must 
marry him, or the family is ruined.” 

^‘She can't marry him,” repeated 
Ealph calmly. “ Sir Ernest Scrivener 
alias Marmaduke Moorsdyke is married 
already I Bead this.” 


And he thrust the fragment of news- 
paper into Lord Tamerton’s hand. 

With a low cry of content Lady 
Margaret fell into her lover’s arms. 
“ Oh, my dear 1 ” she murmured. 

And as they stood clasped in a close 
embrace the clouds parted and far, far 
above them appeared the beautiful 
white summit of the Wetterhorn shin- 
ing dazzlingly in the sunlight. 


Spit for Spat. 

Oratoi% in Hyde Park : — 

“An’ when the German Ambassador left St. 
Petersburg ’e spat in the Eussian Ambassa- 
dor’s face. An’ the Eussian Ambassador in 
Berlin ’e spat in the German Ambassador’s 
face.” 


In Order of Merit ? 

“ Pull reports of the Petersfield Gymkhana, 
Eastineon Show, and Liphook Horticultural 
Exhibition and Sports, will be published in 
to-morrow’s issue of the ‘ Hampshire Tele- 
graph and Post,’ which will contain also a 
complete record of news of the Great European 
War .” — Portsmouth Evening JSfews, 


The following letter was addressed to 
a Hong Kong chaplain by his orderly : — 

“Pleas sur excuse me this morning for I 
ham sitting for my examining asion at the 
peak schools for my certificate sur and I will 
be down as soon as possible sur to deliver 
the letters sur And if I ant there before 
you go away sur put the keys under the 
steeps sur,” 

Y7e feel confident he passed all right. 
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ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 

Eveey August Bank Holiday we 
have a short Mixed Open Tournament 
at our lawn-tennis club. It 's quite a 
small, homely aft’air, but as our Presi- 
dent, Sir Benjamin Boogies, always 
offers two valuable prizes (hall-marked), 
every member who can possibly enter 
does so. Each year hitherto the Tour- 
nament has been finished in the one 
day ; but this year it is not finished yet — 
in fact, in one instance the first game 
of the first set is still undecided, and 
the winners in the other sets are 
anxiously awaiting the result in order 
that the second round may proceed 
before the end of the season. As I am 
one of the actors — I might almost say 
the protagonist — in* this protracted 
drama, I will explain the position. 

Wilbrooke, our crack player, who can 
easily give most of us forty and a bonus 
of five games in the set, and still beat 
us, recently became engaged to Pattie 
Blobson, who is a hopeless rabbit at 
the game, this being her first season. 
Not unnaturally she insisted on ,his 
entering the Tournament with ' her. 

I always enter with Joan, and though 
we are neither of us exactly .rabbits 
it would be rather hard to find a 
zoological terra that would fittingly 
describe our 'standard of play. ^Of 
course there is no handicapping in 
i “Opens,’' and Joan and I usually 

I reckon to be knocked out in the second 
round at latest, though we did once get 
j into the third round owin^ to one of our 
j opponents, a doctor, being" summoned 
j to a, case in the middle of play. rt 

i Now this year we both thought our 
j tennis would be over for the day after 

1 the first quarter of an hour, as we were 

1 drawn to play our first round against 

1 Wilbrooke and Pattie. Howeveiv^ I 
: won the toss, and-to that fact the sub- 
; sequent impasse may be attributed. I. 
i elected to serve first, leaving Wilbrooke 
the choice of sides. -The sun was -not 
i shining, so there was little in it from 
the point of view "of light ; .but the east 
end of the court is just a trifle higher 
than the other, so he chose that. 

I served first, and though' I never 
peg them in to rabbits, I felt justified 
in sending down a medium-paced ball 
in my partner’s interests. It .pitched 
correctly, broke (unintentionally) and 

buried itself in Pattie’s skirt, 

Fifteen-love. • ' *• 

I banged my first ball to Wilbrooke 
with all my might. It fell within the 
Club .precincts, but that ’s the best I 
can urge for it. My second was an 
easy lob, which he smashed, and, in 
spite of my efforts to give it a clear 
path, it caught me in the small of 
the back, 

. Fifteen-all. 

My next serve to Pattie was a fault, 
which I followed up with an ordinary 
“donkey” drop, towards which she 
rushed in the impetuous fashion charac- 
teristic of the genuine rabbit, with the 
result that it bounced scathless over 
her head. * 

Thirty-fifteen. 

I then got a fast ball over to Wil- 
brooke, but returning it was child’s play 
to him, and he drove it like lightning 
down the centre-line before I had time 
to call “Leave it to 'you, partner.” 

- Thirty-all. ' - <1 

Again I ' served Pattie a fault. At 
the second attempt the ball performed 
Blondin tricks on the wire of the net, 
and for one of those “ moments big as 
years ” I feared we had lost the game, 
the service to Wilbrooke being a mere 
formality; but fortunately the ball fell 
the other side of the net, and my third 
delivery Pattie tipped to the wicket- 
keeper. 

Forty-thirty. 

I now. determined to send two — if 
necessary — fast ones to Wilbrooke on 
the chance*' that one might shoot and 
be unplayable. But my first ball went 
into the net, and the locale of the second 
c^iubnly be dimly surmised, for it went 
oyer the fence into the open country. 

Deuce.^^ 

It was^ at this' point that I began to 
realize that .,^0 long as I did not serve 
a double -faulfr to' Pattie, Wilbrooke 
could never "‘win the, game, and when 
we had played /nine:* more deuces I 
communicated the intelligence to Joan. 
Meanwhile, the dtlier sets had all fin- 
ished’, and the players came up to see 
why ’we "were still hard at it. At the 
twenty-fourthy deuce the To.urnament 
secretary j remarked : ^ Last game, I 
suppose? f Hurry up, "we can’t get on.” 
I explained to him that this was only 
the first game of thd set, and that simi- 
lar prolongations^ were likely to recur 
when my partner served in the third 
game and I--a'gain in the fifth. 

-The news'B'pread rapidly, and for a 
time we were thVUiost unpopular quar- 
tet in the Club; but by the time we 
had reached our eighty-third deuce, and 
luncheon (the gift of Lady Boggles) was 
served, hunger and anger began to abate 
simultaneously, and the situation was 
discussed with humour to the exclusion 
of all other topics. -At the end of 
the morning’s play I was certainly feel- 
ing a trifle done up, but it says much for 
the recuperative properties of chicken 
galantine and junket that after the 
interval I felt quite invigorated and 
good for service ad infinitum. Efforts 
were made to induce us to toss for the 
set, but neither of us would consent to 
this, Wilbrooke maintaining that under 

normal conditions I could not possibly 
win the game, and I arguing that under 
existing conditions — with which I was 
more intimately concerned — I could not 
possibly lose it, and therefore to toss 
would be a mockery. Thus there w^as 
no alternative but to play on. 

I suggested to Joan that as her pre- 
sence on 'the court was not strictly 
essential she should join in a friendly 
set with some of the other unemployed. 
But she would not hear of it. She 
wanted to be in at the finish, if there 
was ever going to be a finish, she said ; 
and so we continued. 

When we were summoned to tea 
(kindly provided gratis by Miss Vera 
Boogies) we had amassed' 265 deuces, 
and though my right farm ached and 
my service was a trifle^ wobbly I was 
still scoring the vantage point (and 
losing it at^once) \vith‘>the utmost regu- 
larity. But the temporary cessation of 
hostilities,' associated- with.^about half- 
a-pound of Swiss roll and three Chelsea 
buns, served to restore me, and after 
tea we went at it again until half -past 
seven,, when, with the score 'at 394 
deuces, the net got tired and collapsed, 
and we adjourned. 

We have since met on every available 
evening in our endeavours to bring the 
game to a conclusion ; but the score is 
still deuce, and at that it will probably 
remain unless one of the following con- 
tingencies arises : — 

(1) Pattie may' improve so much 
with the constant practice that she 
will be able to return my' service ; in 
which case it will settle the 'game, 'for 
wherever we put the bail Wilbrooke is 
bound to get hold of it and drive or 
smash it so that we can’t return it. 

(2) I may serve Pattie a double-fault. 
But I am now in splendid training; 
my right biceps is like a cricket-ball, 
and I feel that I could serve all day 
without tiring. Besides, the quality of 
my service is improving, which counter- 
acts, in a measure, the possible im-’ 
provement in Pattie’s game. 

(3) We may get a bright ’sunshiny 
evening, when the sun will be straight 
in Wilbrooke’s ,eyes ; in which case, 
with my improved service, I may pos- 
sibly get a fast ball over which he will 
be unable to see. 

Anyway, it is now certain that I 
belong to the Bulldog Breed. 

Sir Ernes’t Shackleton as reported 
in The Evening News : — . 

“The last articles 'which we took on board 
were two gramophones with a large number of 
records and a case of hyacinth blubs.’’ 

The last-named are often mistaken for 
spring onions by those who come too 
near with their lachrymal nerves. 













A SONG FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

“Where my caravan has rested.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

As in the enervating luxury of peace, so in the stern 
stringency of war we have always a use, and a good use too, 
for the humourist. But ho must be a jester of the right 
sort; not bitter nor flippant, not over boisterous nor too 
“intellectual.*' Humour for humour's sake is what we want, 
and in these anxious hours something to make us laugh 
quietly and unhysterically, if only by way of temporary 
relief. Mr. Ian Hay hits the mark about eight times 
in every ten in A Knight on Wheels (Hodder and 
Stoughton), which is not at all a bad proportion for 
three hundred and nineteen pages. He has some de- 
lightful ideas, which, happily, he does not overwork: a 
case in point is the brief but rapid career of Uncle Joseph, 
who employs the most criminal methods in order to 
attain the most charitable ends. The story is a simple one 
— youth, laughter and love; and the motor car plays an 
important but not a tiresome part in it. The author’s 
attitude towards women is slightly cynical but very light- 
hearted, and clearly he loves them all the time : indeed, I 
think Mr. Hay, while alive to existing faults, loves every- 
I thing and everybody. In return most people will be 
prepared to love him. And he deserves to be loved for the 
sake of a book which has a happy beginning, a happy 
middle and a happy end, together with lots of incidental 
laughter. 

“There is a teacup storm in the Close, I hear. The 
Dean altered the time of closing the Minster for summer 


cleaning or^ some such trifle, and did not consult the 
Chapter, which had already made its holiday arrangements.” 
This sentence, chosen at random from Quisgiiiliae, the diary 
of Henry Savile, will do well enough to support my contention 
that Dr . Ashford and His Neighbours (Murray) is going to 
be^ a great boon to the cathedral cities of our Midland 
shires. Under the form of a narrative of social life in 
Sunningwell, Dr. Warre Cornish has elected to arrange 
his views on religion, art, literature, politics and the ques- 
tions of the day, sometimes putting them into the mouths 
of his characters and sometimes into the note-book of the 
afore-mentioned Henry Savile, a leisured cripple whose dis- 
quisitions on letters and on people are, if a trifle rambling, 

I at any rate delightfully critical and much more interesting 
and profound than certain others which flow periodically 
from the windows of cloistered retreats. Mr, Henry Savile 
quotes from the Classics perhaps a little too freely for the 
taste of a decadent age, and his friends, Dr, Ashford, Lady 
Grace, the bishop’s wife, Olive, her niece, and Bhilip Daly, 
nephew of an archdeacon and parliamentary candidate for 
Sunningwell, would be a little more amusing if they were 
treated in a more Trollopian manner, and did not so faith- 
fully discuss the burning controversies of the time. But, 
after all, the great excitement in Dr. Ashford and His 
Neighbours (and I really cannot advise any resident in — 
shall we say Mercia? — to be without it) is the chance it 
affords for such questions as : Who is the Dean? Does the 
author really mean Canon X ? Are we living in Sunning- 
well, or it it L ? , Even I myself, in this metropolitan 

backwater, have made one or two ingenious guesses, but 
wild taxicabs would not drag them from me. 
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At this time of day to attempt criticism upon a new towards their model. There is very little in tluse illus* 


novel by Miss Ehoda Broughton seems almost imper- trations to justify it. 

tinent. The tens of thousands to whom she has given such 

pleasure before now would probably be willing to read any- If 1 am not mistaken, The Jam Queen (Methuen) marks 
thing that was put before them with the guarantee of her the first incursion of Miss Netta Syrett into humorous 
name. Fortunately in the case of Concerning a Yoio fiction. In that, or any, case, she has written a story which 
(Stanley Paul) this confidence would be by no means deserves a considerable success. The Jam Queen is to a 
misplaced. I can say at once, with my hand upon my large extent what would be called in drama a one-part affair, 
reviewer’s heart, that in freshness and vivacity and power There are plenty of other characters, many of them drawn 
of sprightly character-drawing here is a story that need fear with much unforced skill, but the personality of the pro- 
comparison with none of its most popular predecessors, tagonist, the Jam Queen herself, overshadows the rest. 
The vow of the title was that exacted by Meg Ghamimeys Mrs. Quilier is an abiding joy. There have been plutocratic 
on her death-bed from her sister Sally, binding the latter elderly women, uneducated but agreeable, in a hundred 
not to marry Edward Branley. Edioard, in some fashion novels before this ; but I recall few that have been treated 
that was never made quite clear to me, had previously so honestly or with so much genuine sympathy. Mind you, 
jilted both the sisters. But this all happened before the Miss Syrett is no sentimentalist. Ill-directed philanthropy, 

beginning of the book. In it poor Girtonian super- culture, the simple 

Edimrd is made so pitiable and _ i * life with its complexities of square- 

heart-broken a figure that I found f ■'i!':!!'!!' •* ■' gowns and bare feet— all these 

it hard to credit his previous in- , ji'l-,! , [ come beneath the lash of a satire that 

fidelities. However, most of the ■'4 '(iK^NlC ?i'l is delicate but unsparing. Yet with 

other characters detested him, and uilJ Bh-* til'' 1'. it all she has, as every good satirist 

said that nothing was too bad for i-y'ij ' ' should have, a quick appreciation of 

him; and as they themselves were | | 1 ■ i'' ' I- '' qualities of her victims, 

delightful and quite human people I ■; f WjBEw/Pi Even J'reimc/i;, the pious,, as con- 

am ready to suppose that they had ■ ' ■! ; ililii' '‘"'I I'hlj, trasted with the flippant, nephew of 

their reasons. 01 covxsq Bdivard ,, .1-,; . "i'q Uyi aunt Quilier— Frederick, with his 

t^ef'^and'^TY^f t^_ ^°th fi^'d j | j' i“stitute_ for people who want 

circumventing the vow reminded- ‘1 k'puniLUdTo^'^fu^^^ 

me .dangerouslyof the young man W ^ p PT " ' actual deserving. Perhaps in telling 

:who used a cigarette-holder because il„ W , J ' you that Ifrs. Quilier has two 

he had been told to keep away from SISMIM . \1| nephews, an idle and an industrious 

tobacco. I speak flippantly; but as Iff one, I have told you enough of the 

a matter of fact the story of MwMMWiMiiil scheme. It is, after all, no great 

and SaZfy IS not free from tragedy BWmA WliWi^ W Mfiil matter. Jfrs. gwifter must be the- 
TOry simply and mo-nngly told. If ||| P^lBi reason for your reading the book, 

r^LrtaiSr wiU ''1'' ShTn/t M ms Ethbi, Delu mcludes 


SW.w'ixr 


■^■1 if 

KONie i; 




Girtonian super- culture, the simple 
life with its complexities of square- 
cut gowns and bare feet — all these 
come beneath the lash of a satire that 
is delicate but unsparing. Yet with 
it all she has, as every good satirist 
should have, a quick appreciation of 
the good qualities of her victims. 
Even Frederick, the pious, , as con- 
trasted with the flippant, nephew of 
aunt Quilier — Frederick, with his 
futile institute for people who want 
none of it, his blind pedantry, and 
his actual dishonesty in what he 
considers a worthy cause — even he 
is punished no further than his 
actual deserving. Perhaps in telling 
you that Mrs. Quilier has two 
nephews, an idle and an industrious 
one, I have told you enough of the 
scheme. It is, after all, no great 
matter. Mrs. Quilier must be the* 
reason for your reading the book, 
and your reward. She is real jam. 


IthinkthatMr.W,E.TiTTERTON “w 

is a little late in the day ; his book, 

Me as a Model (Palmer), recalls happy memories of that 
past and already romantic period when Trilhy was the talk 
?yr Paris the centre of all Bohemian licence. 

Mr. Titterton has the Bu Maurier manner, but his 
jocular skittishness, aided by asterisks, exclamation marks 
aad suspensive dots, has curiously little behind it. It is 
not enough to-day to paint the gay impropriety of models 
and the devil-may-care penury of lighthearted artists. 
irj% began the _ movement, Louise ended it, and Mr. 
Tittbeton is behind his day. I am glad, however, to 
learn that he was so splendid a model. The students 
at JuniBN’s fall back aghast before his magnificent figure, 
and now, in every gaUery in Europe, sculptures and paint- 
ings of Mr. Tittbeton are to be seen by the vulgar crowd, 
charge at aU; and that, -of course, is 
dehghtful for Europe. And, according to his title, that is 
doubtless the final impression that the author wishes to 
convey. I intend on my next trip abroad to search for Mr 
Tittbeton in all the galleries. My only means of discovery 
are the pictures of the author with which his book is fiUed, 
and here, if the illustrator (a very clever fellow) is to be 
trusted, I am frankly puzzled by the attitude at Julien’s 


Barber {k> victim). “What is your opinion of 

THE AEROPLANE AS A MILITARY ASSET?” 


The tales Miss Ethel Dell includes 
Within The Sioindler (Unwin) 
' ^ pleased me, 

>UB OPINION OP Not by their thriUs or interludes 
ET ? ” Of tenderness — these hardly seized 

me; 

Not by their people, though the pack 
Were amiable and pleasant creatures, 

Barring the villains who were black 
And villainous in all their features. 

By none of these my pulse was jerked 
Out of its normal calm condition. 

Bub by the plots, with which I worked 
A quite exciting competition ; 

A point was mine if, at the start, 

I guessed the way a yarn was tending ; 

Miss Dell’s, if by consummate art 
She failed to use the obvious ending. 

The first two tales she won on ; three 
And four were mine ; five hers ; six, seven 
And eight I got haiids down ; and she 
Got square with nine and ten. Eleven 
Is still unwritten, and I bide 
Impatiently its birth, for that ’ll 
Finally, so I trust, decide 
The issue of our hard-fought battle. 
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A QUICK CHANGE OF FRONT. 


; TJE NATURE OF A MORATORIUM. 

“ It ’s a big ship (I could overhear 
Ethel’s voice through the open nursery 
. window). ‘‘I know perfectly well it is. 
' It ’s one of the Cunarders.” 

“Well, you’re quite wrong then” 
(this from Jack). “It was passed 
' through Parliament. You can’t pass 
; a ship through Parliament.” 

1 “ It ’s the sister ship to the Lusitania 

! — so there ! 

Joan’s thoughtful voice intervened. 

, “ I can tell you what it is,” she said. 

; “It’s a place for burying people — 
a sort of big tomb where they put dead 
kings. There’s one at Windsor,” 

Curiously enough I was myself at 
. the moment rather puzzled as to what 
' it was and how it worked. 

, “Do you know, William,” I said to 
; my host, “ that you are owing me ten 
pounds and I’ve got to get home 
to-day, and I ’ve no money? ” 

“Oh, but I shan’t pay it now,” he 
replied shamelessly. 

“Why not?” 

“ I ’m going to put a Moratorium on 
^ you. I don’t know, of course, if that ’s 
. quite the correct phrase. The thing 
■ is new to me. But at least I can see 
, how it works. You had better try 
James. He owes you five, and he 
never reads the papers, so he may not 
' have heard of it.” 


I went at once into the library, 
where 1 found James making up a 
parcel of three half-sovereigns to send 
to his bank. No one is going to accuse 
James of hoarding gold. 

“ About that fiver,” I began. 

“ Ah, yes. I was just coming out to 
talk to you about that before you went,” 
said he. “Now that I’m sending all 
this stuff to the bank I ’m just afraid I 
may be a bit short. I ’ll tell you what 
I think we ought to do, you and I. 
I think we ought to enter into a 
temporary Moratorium. All the best 
people are doing it. Of course I don’t 
know if that ’s the right phrase. But 
I begin to see how it works.” 

“It doesn’t apply to sums under five 
pounds,” said I severely. 

“That ’s true. I admit it ’s a pretty 
narrow squeak. I just managed to get 
on board, so to speak. Still, as the 
debt is five pounds ” 

“I’ll take M 195. lid.,” said I, and 
held out my hand. 

“ That ’s not playing the game,” said 
James, “ Can’t you see you ’re going 
to encourage all sorts of panic if you 
go about reducing debts in that sort of 
way? What is to become of British 
credit if a man in your position shows 
himself willing to accept sweeping 
reductions for the sake of getting hold 
of cash? I’m just a little ashamed 
of you.” 


“ Well, I ’ve got to get home to-day. 
The ticket costs over five pounds, and 
I ’ve only got sixteen shillings.” 

“ Nothing simpler, my dear fellow,” 
said James cheerfully. “You ask the 
booking-clerk for a ticket — pick it up — 
cover him with a Moratorium (if that ’s 
the proper phrase) and hop into the 
train. The sixteen bob will come in 
for tips.” 

I went back to William and sat 
down. “ The upshot of it is, William,” 
I said, “that 1 can’t go. You had 
better consider pretty carefully what 
you’re doing. 1 don’t think the 
Moratorium was intended to work in 
this sort of w-ay. I ’ve got to report 
myself at the War Office, and I can’t 
go. You may think you ’re acting as 
a good citizen should. You may not 
be hoarding gold or hoarding food, 
but you are hoarding me.” 

“It doesn’t apply to National Insur- 
ance payments,” said William brightly, 
“ if that ’s any help to you.” 

“It only goes on till the 4th of 
September,” 1 reminded him, “ and the 
bank rate was recently as high as ten 
per cent, and may easily go up again. 
You ’ve got to pay interest on it, you 
know.” 

That was where I had him. “ How 
will you take it ? ” he asked, thrusting 
a hand into his pocket. 

“ In new pound notes,” said I. 


VOL. CXLVII. 
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DIES IRAE. 

To the Gebman Kaiseb. 

Amazing Monarch! 'who at various times, 

Posing as Europe’s self-appointed saviour, 

Afforded copy for our ribald rhymes 

By your behaviour; 

We nursed no malice; nay, we thanked you much 
Because your head-piece, swollen like a tumour, 
Lent to a dullish world' the needed touch 

Of saving humour. 

What with your wardrobes stuffed with warrior gear. 
Your gander-step parades, your prancing Prussians, 
Your menaces that shocked "the deafened sphere 
With rude concussions; 

Your fist that turned the pinkest rivals pale 

Alike with sceptre, chisel, pen or palette. 

And could at any moment, gloved in mail, 

Smite like a mallet; 

Master of all the Arts, and, what was more, 

Lord of the limelight blaze that let us know it — 
You seemed a gift designed on purpose for 

The flippant poet. 

Time passed and put to these old jests an end; 

Into our“ open hearts you found admission, 

Ate of our bread and pledged us like a friend 

Above suspicion. 

You shared our griefs with seeming-gentle eyes; 

You -moved among us cousinly- entreated, - 
StiU hiding, under that fair outward guise, 

A heart that cheated. 

And now the mask is down, and forth you stand 
Known for a King whose word is no great matter, 
A traitor proved, for every honest hand 

To strike and shatter. 

This was the “Day” foretold by yours and you 

In whispers. here, and there with beery clamours — 
You and your rat-hole spies and blustering crew 

Of loud Potsdamers. 

And lo, there dawns another, swift and stem, 

When on the wheels of wrath, by Justice’ token. 
Breaker of God’s own Peace, you shall in turn 

Yourself be broken. ' 0. S. 

A DETERMINED ISLAND. 

II. 

I CONTINUE this record of our daily lives at Totland Bay 
on August 12th. Before it appears in Mr, Punch! s columns 
great and decisive events may have happened, but at present, 
except for such slight’ distractions as I shall relate, we are 
still calm and peaceful. When we think or speak of Belgium 
our faces glow, and we are all resolved, should the' need 
arise, to do as Belgium has done, and to do it in the same 
resolute and unconquerable spirit. In the meantime we 
rush for the newspapers with a constantly increasing eager- 
ness. At about 11 A.M. the whole of Totland Bay is fitled 
with people reading their papers in the open air. Every- 
body bumps into everybody else, but nobody minds. A gentle- 
man the other day set out in a canoe and read the morning’s 
news to a party of swimmers, who appeared to be much 
invigorated by what they heard. 

On Sunday night, just as we had finished dinner, we 
suddenly heard the report of a great gun from the fort at 
the Needles. The explosion was followed by three plaintive 
answering notes from a fog-horn. “ They ’re firing at a 
ship,” said someone, and out we all rushed to the nearest i 
vantage-point, and even as we ran another gun went off* ‘ 
and again the fog-horn answered with its bleat. The search- | 
lights were striking great shafts of light along the Solent, * 
and far away their beams outlined the shape of a big ship. ! 
She was still advancing on her course, -when — Bang! 
another violent explosion shattered the night. This time 
it came from the fort just over the pier of Totland Bay. 
The echoes reverberated and rumbled, and the shot tore 
past close to the ship. Now she took the warning. There ' 
were no more appeals from the fog-horn. Slowly she i 
turned and disappeared into the darkness. Possibly she 
had been at sea for a long time anS knew nothing of the ; 
war. How she must have marvelled at this strange and ' 
dreadful welcome from the Isle of Wight. We went to our ' 
beds that night with a feeling of perfect security. | 

On land, too, we have had our excitements. Yesterday 
afternoon, when the heather-clad slopes of Headon Hill i 
were crowded with picnickers, there w^as a sudden alarm of ; 
spies. Some men, reported to have been conversing in 1 
German, were said to have been peering into cracks in the ' 
ground and otherwise behaving in a most suspicious manner. 
The alarm was given, and almost instantly, springing as it 
were from the very bowels of the earth, came some half- i 
dozen soldiers running with rifles and fixed bayonets. Amid 
the shouts of the children they spread about the heather | 
in their hunt, but nothing came of it, for the “ spies,” though i 
they were caught, turned out to be some Italians resident 
in Totland Bay and fervently British in their sympathies, i 
I mentioned ‘last week that we had a children’s' maid, : 
a German, in our household. Since then, in obedience to 
the Act, she has been registered as an “ alien enemy.” I took 
her by train to Newport for that purpose. On arriving at 
the station I hailed a fly. “Where to. Sir?”- said the 
driver. “ To the police-station,” I answered, and the man 
broke out into a grin. “ It isn’t a serious offence,” I added, 
but I doubt if he believed me. At the police-station, how- 
ever, they were quite prepared for us, and in a very few 
minutes Maria Hasewitz — that is her eminently German 
name — had had all the particulars of her birth-place, her | 
age, her height, and her personal appearance entered on a 
blue form by a jocose and affable sergeant. “ Brown eyes, 

I thinhf'* said the sergeant; “ height, 'fiVe feet four inches; | 
no beard or moustache, ha-ha. Now sign here and make 
a mark with your left thumb in this space. That’ll pin | 
you down ; no escape after that, ha-ha.” He produced a 
board covered with^some black sticky substance, dabbed her 
thuinb in it, dabbed it hard on the paper, and, lo, Maria 
Hasewitz had been registered and had undertaken not to 
move five miles from Totland Bay without a special permit. i 
At present this particular alien enemy is engaged, to- 
gether with all the other available female members of the 
household, in making -pyjamas for our soldiers. Wonderful 
deeds are being done all round me with scissors and needle 
and thread. A sewing-machine, has been requisitioned. 
Button-holes are being manufactured with immense ex- 
pedition. ^ A^ good deal of “ basting/’ is being got through. 

In my illimitable ignorance I had hitherto imagined that 
basting was something that you did to a joint of meat with 
a iDig ladle and some gravy. If you did it* sufficiently the 
joint came out succulent, if not it became dry and you 
abused the butcher. However, we live and learn. Part, at 
any rate, of three suits of pyjamas that are to go to the 
Eed Cross to-day has been severely and completely basted 
without either gravy or a ladle. E. C. L. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Even war has its humours. “In 
the midst of perfect peace the enemy 
surprises us,” is a sentence from a 
proclamation not by the King of the 
Belgians but by the German Kaiser. 

Wilhelm II. is said to be extremely 
annoyed in his capacity as a British 
Admiral that he is not being kept fully 
informed as to the movements of our 
Fleet. 

‘ 5l: 

The danger, of course, of a fondness 
for a place in the sun is that one may 
get burnt. 

The com i ng generation would certainly 
seem to be all right. Even children 
are taking part in the fray. The Boy 
Scouts are helping manfully here, and 





unnecessary conflict.” The Kaiser’s 
address, Keir, is Potsdam, Berlin 
(Germany), u. 

We rejoioe to hear that the thousand 
fresh herrings which a certain cosmo- 
politan financier purchased at the out- 
break of the war to store up have one 
and all gone bad. ,, ,, 

Paris now has a “Eue de Li^ge.” 
And, in order to obviate any feeling 
of jealousy, a certain virulent microbe 
which has just been discovered by a 
Belgian scientist is, we hear, to be 
called the “ Wilhelm Germ.” 

We trust that the Dutch are taking 
every precaution to protect the Palace 
of Peace at the Hague. 

Brick-box, the Irish Guards’ pet 


JScouts are helping manlully Here, ana q j, kaiseb. ^^Doiinorvreit 2 r:\ No ^ 

at Li4ge the Germans, we are told, h^onder I’ve missed my appointment. Tiie terrier, ^has been sent for the present to 

used nippers for cutting wire entangle- silly idiots have given me an 1870 time-table.” a dogs home. In the event of their 

— -■ — going abroad the Irish Guards hope to 

fervour during the crisis struck up bring back with them a certain other 


A vivid idea of the horrors of the 
return journey from the Continent to 
England after the declaration of war Ove 
may be gained from the fact that a moon- 
lady, in recounting her experiences in 
a contemporary, states that she was [ In i 

thankful to get back to 

Battersea. ... ... 


Der Yacht am lihein” 


dog who seems to have gone mad. 


Overheard in the heather of a grouse The British Isles have been defeated 
oor: — “What ho! The Moratorium.” at Lawn Tennis, but we really shan’t 

mind so long as we win the war. 

In feline circles it is being pointed 


thankful to get hack to. ^ “On shop after shop in 

- I . • Paris,” says The Evening 

Neios, “ is the notice, * Mai- 
son ferm4e a cante du de 
depart du patron et les em- 
ployes sous les drapeaux 
Fran 9 ais.’ ” Sorry, Evening 
Neius, but we cannot believe 
your statement in its en- 
tirety. We are afraid you 
did not get it confirmed by 
the Official Press Bureau. 

J|C ^ si: 

According to the St. 
Petersburg Gazette the Ger- 
mans have arrested the 
Grand Duke Odnstantine 
CONSTANTINOVITCH at Bad- 
wildungen. The Eussian 
Government admits that the 
Grand Duke has published 
several volumes of verse. 

According to a statement 

icaiu fcULLu -m a, mass ior| in g^JiQ Globe “the German 

cows, in wbich^ there was . THE OFFICIAL PEESS BUEEAU. Belgia, having run 

a score of entries, Mr. Mr. F. E, Smith (against his gallant imtincts), “Permit me, Madam.” short of coal, put in at New- 

Sanday won with pedigree' ; ^ ^ port (Mon.) to-day, and was 

dairy bulls.” ^ ... out with some pride that not only are seized as a prize. She has over £250,000 

there Dogs of Wars but that Active worth of food on board, including 400 
The news that a large number of Service Jiits are being advertised very tons of cheese, 73 German reservists, 
yachts had been placed at the disposal freely. and also a large amount of specie.” 

of the Admiralty was, no doubt, respon- The last two items must, of course, be 

sihleioT BtBjtexnent in The Birkenhead “W^, as a party,” says Mr. Keir regarded as emergency rations. 

News of the 8th inst., to the effect; that Hardie in The Labour Leader, “surely 

^e Hoylake Town Band, consisting of have a right to make a special protest An unfortunate misprint 

Bavarians, in a moment of patriotic against this altogether useless and “WAR NEWS IN A FEW LIES.” 


General Villa, it is stated, 
has now virtually proclaimed 
his independence of General 
Carranza, and hostilities 
are said to be imminent. 
We caution these gentle- ! 
men, however, that we are 
not prepared at this junc- 
ture to take a great deal of 
interest in their little w^ar, 
and, if they take our advice, 
they win postpone it. 

At the present moment, 
fortunately, one does not! 
hear much of the sex war, | 
but sex-pride compels us 
to draw attention to an 
account in The Liverpool 
Echo of a I’ecent agricul- 
tural show, from which we 
learn that “in a class for 
cows, in which there was 
a score of entries, Mr. S. 
Sanday won with pedigree 
dairy bulls.” ... ... 
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HOW WAR IS ^‘MADE IN GERMANY.” 

{Extract from the Kaiser's Dianj.) 

Letter captured bearing mark of 
Venezuela Consulate at Berlin. Stamp 
not put on straight. Insult to me — 
therefore to the flag. Proceed to issue 
ultimatum to Venezuela. ‘ Venezuela 
omits to concede one of the 421 
points raised. Declare war on Venezuela 
and publish address to my people: — 
“ Owing to this wicked and determined 
challenge to Our nation, We have 
been forced, greatly against Our wish, 
into a quarrel with a powerful and 
designing enemy,” etc., etc. 

Consignment of Chicago sausages, , 
arriving Hamburg, is found to bear 
label “The Best.” Deliberate blow at 
German supremacy. Germany is the 
Sausage Queen. Ultimatum to United 
States. Eeply unsatisfactory, so declare 
war. Speech to my people : — “ Owing 
to this wicked,” etc. 


issued ultimatum to Cochin-China de- 
manding humble and complete apology, 
otherwise war would be declared. Ee- 
ceived immediate reply, stating that as 
Cochin-China belongs at present to 
France I may save myself the trouble 
of a fresh declaration of war. Do so. 

Eead statement that “heat in neigh- 
bourhood of equator surpasses that of 
any other part of the wory.” See in this 
a direct challenge to our sovereignt 3 ^ 
We are the hottest stuff in the world. 
Declare war on all countries abutting 
on equator. Speech to my people: — 
“Owing to this wicked,” etc. 

Hear South Pole Eepublic showing 
signs of activity. Involves serious 
menace to our pacific plans. Issue 
ultimatum. Hear later that President 
is a penguin. As, however, withdrawal 
of ultimatum is out of the question, 
have despatched warships. Speech to 
my people : — “ Owing to this wicked,” 
etc. 


r Despatch from Pomeranian farming Having five minutes before lunch, 
district to effect that a Cochin-China declare war on Spain, Portugal, Tibet, 
hen has pecked at representation of Lapland and the Principality of Monaco. 
German Eagle in picture-book. At once Eeasons and ultimata to follow. 


Declare war on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, but subsequently remember 
that these territories were recently 
absorbed by my ally. Undignified to 
cancel ultimatum, so declare war on 
said ally. 

Make painful discovery that, in spite 
of overtime at Imperial printing works, 
I am out of ultimatum forms. Urgent 
instructions have been sent to hasten 
delivery of forms, which are of course 
so printed that only the name of the 
offending country has to be filled in. 

fcl. 

n- 

Apparently no more countries remain 
to be challenged. Must find some at 
all costs. 

Sudden inspiration. Have issued 
ultimatum to my own country that, if 
she does not find fresh countries for me 
to fight before midnight, war will ensue. 

Midnight. No new countries found, 
I declare war on Germany. 


The Journalistic Ittanner. 

Every inch of Belgium will be fought for 
foot-by foot.”— Z)a^^2/ Telegraph. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 

A THOUSAND years ago I won a cup 
for jumping. It was not a very good 
cup, but then it was not a veiy 
good jump. Such as the cup is, how- 
ever, it stands on a shelf in my library, 
and I have ways of directing the atten- 
tion of visitors to it. For instance, if 
a collector of old prints is coming to 
dinner, I hang my oldest print just 
above the cup, ready for him; we take 
our — or better, his — cigars into the 
library, and I say, “ Oh, look here, I 
picked this print up last week ; the man 
said it was a genuine Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode; you might give me your 
opinion.” He gives me his opinion . . . 
and then his eye wanders down. I 
see him reading the inscription on 
the cup. 

The inscription says : “ Long Jump, 
1739,” or some such date. “ First 

Prize, won by ” and then my name 

very big and splendid. Underneath 
comes the school crest, followed by 
the motto, Deus Incremcntim,'* 

though I have never jumped any 
further since. Its shape is the or- 
dinary sherry-glass shape. It is my 
only cup, and I am proud of it. 

1 look up as I write, and I see the — 
by the way, I don't know if you have 
ever tried ** looking up as you write.” 
It is a common thing for reflective 
writers to say they do, but you should 
never believe them. It is impossible 
to write properly when looking some- 
where else. What we do is to stop 
and slew our necks round, and then 
take a fresh dip in the ink. Well, 
slewing my neck round as I stop 
writing, I see my precious cup stand- 
ing on its shelf, and . . . horror ! It is 
standing upside down ! 

This comes as a surprise to you, but 
it is no surprise to me. The thing 
has been going on for months. It is 
months ago that I first spoke to Celia 
about it. 

“ It 's Jane,” she said. “ She always 
puts it like that when she's been 
dusting,” 

“Yes, but what for? Just to catch 
the eye? ” 

“ I suppose because you always stand 
glasses upside down when you 've 
cleaned them — to keep the dust out.” 

“ But if she 'd only think a moment 
she’d see that I don’t drink out of 
this, and that glasses don’t have * First 
Prize, won by ’ ” 

“Jane isn’t here to think, she ’s here 
to work.” 

This seemed to be a distinction 
drawn between Jane and me. 

“You see what I mean,” I said, 
“don’t you? It’s very difficult to 
read the cup upside down. A stranger 

mightn’t know who — er — who had 
won it.” 

“ But don’t you always turn it back 
again ? I do, if ever I see it.” 

“Yes, but— but Oh, \vell, it 

doesn’t matter.” 

I went back to the library. It was 
difficult to explain why I minded; be- 
cause, after all, to fill a pipe, light it 
and sit down to work every morning is 
very little less trouble than to turn a 
cup round, fill a pipe, light it and sit 
down to work every morning. Any- 
thing regular soon gets taken for 
granted. And yet I was annoyed. I 
think it was the silliness of standing a 
First Prize upside down which annoyed 
me. That and the apparent difficulty 
of getting into communication with 
Jane about it. 

For it was difficult. One day I went 
very humbly to Celia and said — 

“ I know I ’m a baby about it. For- 
give me. But it ’s getting on my mind. 
Do tell Jane about the cup.” 

“It’s awfully hard,” she said, after 
a little thought. “ You see, it ’s such a 
very, very small thing that it never 
seems quite the right moment for it. 
And if, after I’d told her, she said 
‘ What ? ’ I couldn’t possibly say it 
again.” 

“You must be very articulate the 
first time. Lead the conversation 
slowly round to long-jumping or the 
difficulty of reading on your head, and 
then casually but articulately ” 

“Well, we’ll see,” said Celia. “Of 
course, if I ever caught her doing it, I ’d 
tell her. Perhaps I shall.” 

Well, we saw. We saw that the 
thing still went on. The direct ap- 
proach to Jane was evidently impos- 
sible. So I tried sarcasm. 

Sarcasm, directed into the blue in 
the hope of hitting the person you 
want, may not be effective, but it does 
relieve the feelings. I had a thoroughly 
sarcastic morning all to myself. My 
deadly irony took the form of turning 
everything in the library upside-down. 
The cup was in position already ; I 
turned up two pewter mugs (third 
prizes in Consolation Paces), the flower 
bowls, the cigarette box, the lamp, a 
stool, half-a-dozen pictures, two photo- 
graphs and the mahogany clock. They 
all stood on their heads and sneered at 
Jane. “ Why don’t you do the thing 
properly while you ’re about it ? ” they 
said to her. I felt extremely well after 
I had finished. 

Celia stood in the door and gurgled 
to herself. 

“ You baby,” she smiled. 

“ On the contrary,” I said, “I have 
made a dignified yet subtle protest. 
You wouldn’t move in the matter so I 
had to do something. I flatter myself 

that a sense of her past silliness will 
rush over Jane like a flood when she 
comes in here to-morrow morning.” 

“ If Jane ’s flooded at all,” said Celia, 

“ it will be with the idea that the 
master’s mad. But I don’t think 
she ’ll notice it particularly.” 

Next morning everything was right 
side up again — except the cup. 

“It’s no good,” I told Celia; “she 
is obviously determined. Perhaps it 
means more than we think to her to 
have that cup upside-down. Its beauty, 
the memories it brings back, the sym- 
bolism of it, these things touch some 
hidden spring. . . Still I am master 
in my own house.” And I turned the 
cup round again. . . . 

Another month passed and I could 
bear it no longer. Yesterday I made 
up my mind. I would speak to Jane 
myself. I turned my First Prize the 
right way up, and then looked for 
Celia. 

“Celia,” I said firmly, “where is 
Jane? ” 

“ She’s gone out,” said Celia softly. 

“ Her — her man goes off to-day.” 

i\i t\i i'fi 

An hour later, with bands playing 
and people cheering, they wheeled out 
of barracks, brown and businesslike. 
Jane was in the front somewhere, 
waving her handkerchief — not such a 
silly Jane, after all. And at the back, 
very proud for her, Celia and I stood 
silent, with a something in the throat 
that had come there suddenly. . . . 

And this morning the cup was up- 
side-down again. Well, well, if she 
likes it that way, that way let it be. 

But take warning, 0 Jane! When 
your man — here ’s luck to him ! — comes 
back, then I shall assert myself once 
more. My cup, “Long Jump, 1739. 
First Prize,” shall stand the right way 
up ; either that or you leave my service. 

I am determined about this. . . . 

Meanwhile we can share the daily 
paper. A. A. M. 

“Dear Mr. Punch , — You may re- 
member that Queen Victoria recorded 
in her Journal in the Highlands that 
‘Vicky sat down on a wasps’ nest.’ 
‘Vicky,’ of course, w^as destined later 
to be the mother of Wilhelm II. Can 
we not see in the present situation 
rather a remarkable example of he- 
redity ? — Yours, etc.. Medico.” 

From a Daily Chronicle special cor- 
respondent : — 

“A little meat and plenty of vegetables take 
one a long way — ^lettuce, soup, eggs, on surprise, 
peas, dessert, voila — even the very ] 3 oor can 
afford such a dinner in Brussels.” 

A seven-course dinner is certainly more 
than we can afford in England. 




THE PEIYATE VIEW. 

I TAKE train home every evening from 
one of our best stations. Crowned 
heads fairly tumble over one another 
there in their anxiety to get a first 
glimpse of London. Personages are 
matters of daily arrival. 

The other night I reached my station 
just as a Personage was due. A drive 
led from his platform to the outside 
world. On one side of it were lined 
up the public six deep. On the other 
side of it was the left luggage office. 
Four policemen saw to it that no per- 
son crossed to the other side except 
on business. 

I began crossing. 

“ Not that side,” said Eobert, *‘onless 
you want the left luggage.” 

'‘The left luggage,” I explained, “is 
my one desire.” 

I crossed. 

The clerk was unusually prompt. 

“ What ’s yours ? ” he said. 

“ Since you ask,” I replied, “ I could 
do with a small stout ; or, alternatively, 

I a sherry and bitters.” 

He kept silence, but with a touch of 
urgency in it. It is hard to temporize 
when confronted with a businesslike 
silence. Yet my view of the drive was 
worth fighting for. 


^ “I might leave my watch,” 1 con- 
tinued after a brief hesitation, “ but the 
fact is I left it last week with my only 
godson. Have you a godson? You 
know what they are — always wanting 
something,” 

“ Come along, now,” said the official 
brusquely. Eobert, too, was becoming 
restive. 

“Very well; I will deposit my hat. 
You will be careful with it, won’t 
you?” 

He accepted my hat untenderly. 

What name? ” 

“'George,'” I said; “but they call 
me ‘ Winkles ' at home.” 

He was a man not easily moved. He 
wrote down “George” without hesi- 
tation on a bit of pink paper and asked 
for twopence as he gave it to me. 

Just then, to my great relief, the 
Boat Express arrived. I searched ir\ 
all my pockets and at last found half- 
a-sovereign. 

I told you he was a man not easily 
moved. He gave me nine-and-tenpence 
without a word, but with more half- 
pennies than was quite nice. 

There was a stir in the crowd. I 
must hang on yet a little, or give it 
up, or stand six deep. I cannot stand 
standing six deep. But it is the duty 
of every citizen to welcome Personages. 


Then I bethought me of my pink 
paper. } 

I summoned the man who was not 
easily moved and presented it. “ The 
deposit,” I explained, “ was a hat — a 
felt hat — I cannot be sure of the size, 
but at a guess I should put it some- 
where between 7 and 8.” 

But he had already retrieved it. 

I took it and replaced it on my head 
as I turned in the nick of time to 
take it off to the Personage. He gave 
me a very sweet smile, the memory of 
which I cherish so fondly that I am 
loth to attribute it to the fashionable 
dent I subsequently discovered in my 
bowler. 

In the present restriction of Sport 
we sympathize with that section of 
the Press which makes it a speciality. 
However, there are outlets ; and one of 
our Sporting contemporaries has burst 
forth into history, as follows : — 

“ Once again England is faced with a crisis. 
There has been nothing like it since Alex- 
ander the Great burned his boats and 
crossed the Rubicon.” 


Axl Infant Prodigy. 

“ Although only in his 41st year Mr. F. E. 
Smith is a Master of Arts . . 

Pall Mall Gazette, 






Medical Officer, “ SoKar I must eeject you on account of youe teeth/’ 

Would-le Becruit, “Man, ye ’be making a gean’ msTAKE. I’m no wanting to bite the Geemans, I’m wanting to shoot ’em.” 


A FIRST CHARGE. 

Mr, Punches appeal is once more for the children. 
Most earnestly, and with great confidence, he begs his 
readers to care for those little ones whose fathers and 
brothers are serving ’, under the Flag for our country’s 
honour "and the defence of our homes, or may suffer 
through loss of work. . All gifts to the National Relief 
Fund should be addressed to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales, at Buckingham Palace. 


Facts about spies, commodities and prices, 
I writhe beneath this crisis. 


I can support the other pains of war : 

Transport disorganised and credit shaken, 
The fear of hunger knocking at the door, ' 
And threepence extra on a pound of bacon ; 
In fact, I ’d be the most resigned of creatures 
If you 'd compose your “ features." 


A PLEA FOR PEGASUS. 


Ye mobilisers of that other arm 
Whose plight is famed superior to the sabre’s. 
Who furnish forth the wherewithal to charm 
The Special Correspondent to his labours. 

And by whose enterprise we ’re daily fed on 
Reports of Armageddon, 


Could you not lift a corner of the mask 
That makes these solemn days so much more 
solemn? 

A very little ray is all I ask 
To light the utter darkness — say a column 
Of “stories" which your slang describes as “snappy;” 
With these I could be happy; 


List to my plaint. It is not that I tire 
Of those despatches — ^picturesque effusions — 
Which by the witness of a later wire 
Are proved to rank among the Great Illusions; 
Though much to be deplored, such news, I ’m willing 
Freely to own, is thrilling, ° 


With these my topic Muse I might entice; 

But war has left her mute, and me despairing. 
They call for horses ; must I sacrifice 
The steed with whom I 've. taken many an airing ? 
Poor Pegasus — and none too well-conditioned! 

Must he be requisitioned ? 


Bi^ when your pages, shrunken through the scare 
Of that worst blow of all, a paper famine, 
Dispense exclusively Bellona’s fare, 

And, failing battle tales, you simply cram in 


From parallel columns in The Evening Neics : — 

“Haelen is forty-five miles north- “ The centre of the battle was 
west of Liege ; it is fifty miles at Haelen (thirty miles north- 
east of Brussels.” west of L’6ge arid thirty miles 

from Brussels).” i 

This is simply to deceive the Germans. 






THE WOELD’S ENEMY. 


The Kaiser. “ WHO GOES THEEE ? ” 

Spirit of Carnage. “ A EEIEND— YOKE ONLY ONE.” 
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MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. 

II. — The Island Cup Eace. 

Cowes week was drawing near to 
its brilliant climax. Through the blue 
waters of the Solent a swarm of palatial 
steam yachts, saucy outriggers, graceful 
cutters and wasp-like motor boats 
jostled one another in their efforts to 
gain safe anchorage after the strenuous 
excitement of the day’s racing. Every- 
where could be heard the clank of 
mooring chains, mingled with the full- 
flavoured oaths of sailor men. 

Gradually silence fell upon the scene, 
broken only by the melodious murmur 
of numberless gramophones and the 
soft strains of the band of the Eoyal 
Yacht Squadron. 

As the sun descended lower beneath 
the horizon the dusk deepened, and 
presently thousands of Chinese lanterns 
twinkled through the gloom from mast 
and yard-arm. Lady Margaret Tamer- 
ton, leaning idly against the barnacle of 
her brother’s yacht, the Seamaid, drank 
in the beauty of the night with deep 
inhalations. 

The voice of young Lord Tamerton 
at her side at last broke the spell of 
silence. 

“ Madge,” he said softly, Wonderson 
has not yet arrived. If he doesn’t 
come, our chances of winning the 
Island Cup to-morrow are practically 
hopeless.*’ 


“Don’t worry, Ered,” replied Lady 
Margaret. “Ealph never fails . . . 
Listen, he is coming now.” 

And, indeed, the muffled beat of 
oars 'was heard approaching from the 
darkness. Soon a slim white boat 
came gliding up to the prow of the 
Seamaid, Ealph Wonderson, a tall 
athletic figure in his immaculate flannels 
and straw boater, poised himself on 
the gunwale, gathered himself for a 
spring, and leaped with the agility of 
a cat to the bowsprit of the yacht. 
Sliding rapidly down this, he nodded 
easily to Lord Tamerton and clasped 
the beautiful figure of Lady Margaret 
in his arms. 

“ S-sh ! ” he whispered -warningly, 
laying his fingers on her lips, as she 
would have spoken. “Nobody must 
know I am here till to-morrow. That 
is why I came aboard like that. Listen. 
Your cousin. Sir Ernest Scrivener, alias 
Marmaduke Moorsdyke, is here, and is 
plotting to kidnap you. There is a 
traitor somewhere on this yacht who 
supplies him with all information. The 
attempt is to be made to-night.” 

“ To-night 1 ” murmured Lady Mar- 
garet in horror. “ What am I to do? 
His ingenuity is dev — er — fiendish.” 

“It shall be baffled,” replied Ealph 
reassuringly. “I have thought it all 
out. It would be dangerous for you to 
leave the yacht because, in view of 
to-morrow’‘s race, neither your brother 


nor I could accompany you. There is 
only one place on board where you can 
pass the night in assured safety — the 
crow’s-nest.” 

“The crow’s-nest,” repeated Lady 
Margaret, clapping her hands. “ What 
fun ! I shall bo rocked to sleep beauti- 
fully, and of course they will never 
think of looking for me there.” 

“Come,*' said Ealph, taking her 
hand. “ There is no time to lose, and 
none of the crew must be allowed to 
see you. We don’t know whom we 
can trust.” 

Snatching her in his arms, he carried 
her easily up the frail rigging, his 
mountain training sho'wing in every 
step he took. Five minutes later he 
returned alone and dropped noise- 
lessly to the deck. He looked round 
cautiously; there was nobody in view 
except Lord Tamerton. 

“It’s all right, Fred,” he whispered. 
“ Let us turn in.” 

They descended the broad staircase 
arm-in-arm. No sooner had they dis- 
appeared than a dark figure crept wdth 
a low chuckle from underneath a coil 
of rope and dropped silently over the 
yacht’s counter. 

A phosphorescent gleam disturbed 
the darkness of the water. 

Early next morning Ealph Wonder- 
son ran nimbly up the rigging of the 
Seamaid, carrying a tray loaded with 
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toast;, eggs, tea and marmalade. He *‘Fred,” said Ealph, “you must critical moment, Ealph, with a mighty 
tapped at the door of the crow's-nest, take the wheel for a time. I 'm going effort, pushed down the wheel. 

There was no response. After a pause forward to board the Water snake'' A bare three inches parted the 

he tapped again and cautiously pushed Lord Tamerton obediently grasped Watersnake from the winning post 
open the door. The crow's-nest was the wheel, while -Ealph . ran forward when the slight shudder ran through 
empty! and ' crept lalohg the bowsprit. The her which told that the prow of the 

“Betrayed,’’ cried Ealph, clapping interveningf space _was now very small. had touched her stern. The 

his hand to his forehead. A moment Bracing- himself for the effort, he shot bump had been made ; the race was won. 
later two soft-boiled eggs devastated through the air and landed upon the iic 

the snowy whiteness of the deck of the Watersnake. The first Ealph Wonderson stood with the mag- 

<ieck. ^ ^ ^ object which met his gaze was Lady nificent Island Cup in his hand, filled to 

Despite their precautions, Lady Margaret, her wrists bound, lying the brim with bubbling champagne. 
Margaret had been spirited away during beside the barnacle. “To the restoration of the fortunes 

the night. As soon as he had recovered SirErnest Scrivener uttered a horrible of the house of Tamerton," he said as 
from the shock of the discovery, Ealph oath as he recognised the features of he raised it to his lips, 
ran to Lord Tamerton and acquainted his successful rival. Eor an instant he =======z========= 

him with the terrible news. - There loosened his grasp on the wheel.*- The 

was a period of agonised and fruitless vessel yawed in her course and he was THE VIKING SPIEIT. 

disoTKsion. ■ . oompelled to seize the spokes again ; [“ The woek-end was dull ahU much rain 

Wait! i have an idea, exclaimed Before Scrivener could command his fell, but this did not spoil the visitors’ 
Ealph presently. He pressed an. —pleasure. ‘The sight of the sea in a 


electric bell, and a steward ap- 
peared almost simultaneously. 

“Jenkins, fetch me a race 
card,” said Ealph. 

“ Yes, Sir," replied the 
steward. “I anticipated your 
request and have it here.” 

Ealph and Lord Tamerton 
bent their heads over the card. 

“ See," said the former. “ It 
is as I hoped. Among the entries 
for the Island Gup we have the 
Watersnake, owner Sir Ernest 
Scrivener. He will sail her him- 
self, that is certain. It is equally 
certain that he has Madge on 
board’. If I know anything of 
him he will not let her out of his 
sight. Ered, by yonder centre- 
board I swear that before the 
race is over we will win her 
back.” i 

Bang ! It was the signal for - 


, _____ — pleasure. The sight of the sea in a 

i — turbulent mood was a great attrac- 

tion.*’ — Seaside note iir daily paper. 

It has rairied for a week down 
at Shrimp ton ; 

'Tis zero or less in the shade ; 
You can paddle your feet in the 
principal street 
And bathe on the stony pa- 
rade ; 

But still on our holiday pleasures 
No thoughts of discomfort 
intrude, 

As we whisper, “This sight is- 
a bit of all right," 

For the sea's in a turbulent 
mood. 

There’s nobody harks to the 
pieiTots ; 

For music we don't care a 

The TurJeey Buzzard [to the Sea Eagle). **You may call a i . 

yourself a Turkey Buzzard if you like, but they ’ll still know COmic in vain chants 

you by your white feather.” the usual strain 



the competitors to line up f^^^^ sufficiently to shout an order to Unbouaht aTeXSh^ 

race for the world-famous Island Cun. his -Rnlnh _ ® ® cne oeacii s Dananas, 


race for the world-famous Island Cup. his crew, Ealph had caught up Lady 

i.1 * ... * . * Margaret in his arms and dashed to 

Of aU the thousands \yho pressed the side of the vessel. Deprived of his 
themselves against the straining booms skilled command, the Seamaid had 


the usual strain 
Concerning his mother-in-law. 

i_ ji 1, 1 


his crew, Ealph had caught up Lady Our souls are all far above food : 
Margaret m his ai^s and dashed to Not a man of us dreams of consuming 
the side of the vessel. Deprived of his ice-creams ^ 

skilled command, the Seamaid had When the sea ’s in a turbulent mood. 


none realised that, the race was for a dmjped beirndTit ^Is TZSle to ® 

nf precious than a mere cup leap back to her decks. You may prate of the fervour of Phmbus 

thousand guineas. Without hesitation. Ealph dived into Of days that are calm and serene 

iiuncUed jaids separating her from the unconscious form of Lady Margaret, the cheek ^ 

la« 3 o?eIeZy inihe mar ^ rapidly towards the yacht. Two That is commonly pallid (when clean); 

?catteS fli, .f • 1. gripping the wheel But lue have a taste that ’s esthetic ■ 

CouldlCi^t?*^ gfP less. On the sea in a turbulent mood. 


Could they do it ? 


r +1 • 1 ... *=*^0 winning post was close 

‘‘‘^^rid. Coulditbedohe? Could it 

S?S. to !•"' m S,c,rd. referring to 

enMlMSwirS ITS 


amaze 

On the sea in a turbulent mood. 
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THE OLD REFRAIN. 

First Old Lady, “Hy dear, what do you think of this war? Isn’t it terrible?” 
Second Old Lady, “Awful! But it can’t last long; this Powebs will sueely 
INTERVENE.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“For Nuts.” — The origin of this 
curious phrase to indicate incompetence 
in any pursuit or pastime — e,g., “He 
can’t play for nuts,” etc, — is obscure: 
but its antiquity is incontestable. Thus 
one of the fragments of Ennius runs : 
“ Niicihus non ludere 'possnmJ' Perhaps 
the most plausible theory is that which 
views the phrase as a heritage from our 
simian ancestors, among whom nuts 
were the common medium of exchange. 
On this assumption a monkey — whether 
gorilla, chimpanzee, baboon or orang- 
utan — who was described as unable to 
do anything “for nuts,” i,e., for pe- 
cuniary remuneration, was obviously 
inejBficient. Another explanation, which 
we believe is supported by Mr. Eustace 
Miles, scouts the notion of an ancient 
origin of the phrase and fixes the 
terminus a quo by the recent intro- 
duction of vegetarian diet. Nuts being 
a prime staple of the votaries of this 
cult, a person who cannot do anything 
“for nuts” means, by implication, a 
carnivorous savage who is incapable of 
progress. Lastly, there remains the 
ingenious solution that the phrase as 
commonly employed involves a mis- 
spelling. It ought to be “four nuts,” 
and playing four nuts was an ancient 
but simple game, which may be con- 
nected with the cognate phrase about 
knowing or not knowing “how many 
beans make five,” 

Polly Perkins: Was She a Real 
Person? — A careful search in the regis- 
ters of Paddington in the early and 
mid-Victorian period reveals so many 
Mary Perkinses as to render the task 
of identification peculiarly difiicult. It 
will be remembered, however, that the 
heroine of the famous ballad is described 
as not only “little,” but “pretty;” 
indeed, she is spoken of as being “as 
beautiful as a butterfly and as proud as 
a queen.” So far, however, these clues 
to her appearance have yielded no solid 
results. The representatives of the 
famous family of brewers have been 
unable to throw any light on the sub- 
ject, and an application to the managing 
director crf the London and General 
Omnibus Company has also proved un- 
productive. (Polly Perkins “married 
the conductor of a twopenny ’bus.”) 
Her brilliant appearance suggests a 
possible relationship with Dr. Perkins, 
the famous pioneer of the aniline dye 
industry; but this, as w’ell as the theory 
that she was a descendant of Perkin 
Warbeck, is mere surmise. 

The First Man who ate an Oyster. 
— The most widely circulated account 
of this feat is that which ascribes it to 
the notorious Roman epicure Publius 


Esurius Gulo, who was nicknamed 
Bellipotens from the rotundity of his 
figure. According to the account given 
in the GaHronomica of Voracius Bulbo 
(ii. 18 ) Gulo was always making 
daring experiments, and, when bathing 
at Baiae on a very hot day, and seeing 
a bivalve which had rashly opened its 
jaws in the sun, he dexterously inserted 
a stone and conveyed the contents to 
his mouth on the point of the pin of 
fibula. He was subsequently created 
a proconsul by Nero. The only draw- 
back connected with this account is the 
fact that oysters were recognised as 
delicacies in Rome at least a hundred 
years before Nero. It is right to add 
that the genuineness of Bulbo’s Qastro- 
nomica has been seriously impugned, the 
best authorities (includingFRANCATELLi) 
being convinced that the treatise was 
the work of a sixteenth-century /arcs 
who belonged to the royal house of 
Paphlagonia. 


Parlour Pathos, Specimens of. — ! 
The best specimens of this interesting 
emotional product are to be found in 
the words of Royalty Ballads. A good 
instance is to be found in the following 
choice quatrain : — 

Nature cares not whence or how, 

Nature asks not why ; 

’Tis enough that thou art thou, 

And that I am I. 

Comparative Couplets. — The cor- 
rect form of this literary disease is as 
follows : — 

A chair without a leg 
Is like a hen without an egg. 

But it is emphatically not to be en- 
couraged, as excessive indulgence in 
the habit has been known to lead to 
the break-up of happy homes. 

Names op Golf Clubs. — The latest 
addition to the list is, so far as we are 
aware, the “ Sammy,” but efforts are 
being made to induce the St. Andrews 
authorities to sanction the “ Biffy,” a 
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j combination of the jigger and the ’ They Ve got an awfully hot fast bowler. ‘ But ii you should hear of a good berth 
I baffy, and the “ Duncher,” a powerful Bartram now tells me he can’t possibly : going anywhere I should be extraordin- 
' weapon for extricating the ball out of turn out, and you are the only really ■ arily grateful, 
rushes, tar and other yiscous lies. decent bat I know. We simply can't { Yours ever, 

The Juggins Family, — This family lose to Paddlewiek again — we shall! Charlie Holcombe. 

claims descent from Joskin apGwyggan, never hear the last of it. (No one need i p doubly unfortunate (in 

the last native prince who ruled in know that you don’t play regularly for ; ^ way) that I should have scored a six 
DwffiTU. The earlier lines in the Middlecombe.) Do try your best, old | ^nd three fours in one over from his 
descent are doubtful. The various , man. Mightn’t your Aunt Martha be l bowling, 
families claiming to spring from Joskin , seriously ill ? Yours ever, Phil, j ; "'--t-- 


adopted different patronymics in the 
fifteenth and succeeding centuries, ' 
amongst which may be noted Joskins, ; 
Gherkin, Guggenheimer, and Gaga. j 

MIDDLECOMBE v. PADDLEWIGK. rUT 


Philipp Bcnwiclc to Charles 
Holcojnhe, 

Boom 99, X.Y.Z. Offices, 

Whitehall, 

8 i/i August, 1914. 

Dear Charlie, — Can you 
possibly turn out for us on i 
Thursday next Paddlewiek ? 
We lost to them rather heavily ’ 
in May last and are anxious to 
give them a sound beating. Their 
fast bowler is playing for them 
again, I hear, and we absolutely 
rely on your help. Can you get 
off for the day ? ' 

Yours ever, P. E. 

II. 

Charles Holcombe to Philip 

Benwich I 

Boom 83, P.Q'.E. Offices, 

Lombard Street, 1 
^th August, 1914, ] 

My Dear Phil,— Thanks for |: 
yours. Will try to manage it 
next Thursday, but am doubtful. 

My chief, though a capable 
official, is no sport, and I anticipate 
difficulties. I had a day off only ^ 

two weeks ago for cricket. Will 

do my best. Thine, C. H. 


Charles Holcombe to Philip BemcieJe 
{loir^. 

Aunt Martha dying. All well. Bosi 








The Patriot. 


‘Hoard my gold! 


OLD STYLE AND NEW. 

I. — Old Style. 

He. Has anyone seen the paper ? 

She. I haven’t. 

— He. Didn’t it come this morn- 
ing ? ^ 

She. Very likely not. The boy 
often forgets it. You ’re the only 
person who ever looks at it, 

1 He. Well, I suppose I must 
j I wait till I get to the Club ; but I 
I dare say there isn’t anything that 
I'l ; matters in it. 


She. Have you done with that 
paper, my dear ? 

He. Absolutely; there’s nothing 
in it. There never is. I can’t 
think wffiy we waste money in 
taking it. 

She. Then perhaps I may have 
it for a pattern ? 

He. Why, certainly, I Ve no use 
for it. 

II. — New Style. 

^ /Has the paper come yet ? 

^ ^ What ’s the news ? 

Where ’s the paper ? 

^ What about Li^ge ? 

^ I say, where ’s the paper ? 
g ^ Isn’t the paper here yet ? 

3. What ’s the matter with 
S the people ? 


I *D STARVE FIRST ! ’ 


Charles Holcombe to Philip Benwick, 
mh 1914. 

My Dear Phil, — Awfully sorry ; no n jj i 
luck re Thursday. Boss hopeless, I 
I broached the matter this morning ^^^dington 10 
(without .actually asking for permis*^ Philip, 

sion), but I fear the worst. You had 
better get another man for the Paddle- , 

wick match. So sorry. Charles Holcc 

Yours ever, Boom 8 

Charlie Holcombe. 


absent Thursday, so can explain to him 55 ^-^ 
afterwards, Holcombe. -s 


say, father, you might read 
quicker. 


Can’t you tear it in half ? 


Philip Bemvich to Charles Holcombe 'o ’S 
{wire). I'gj 

Good boy. Funeral 11.30. Train s 
Paddington 10.5. Lunch 1.30. Draw ^ 


I Do tell us the news. 

Do read it out loud. 

What about Liege ? Quick ! 

Oh dear, why don’t we have ten 
copies of it ? 


Charles Holcombe to Philip Bemoick. 
Boom 83, P.Q.B. Offices, 

lUh Atigtist. 

Mt Dear Phil,— I regret that I 


“The ‘Daily Telegraph’ Algeciras corres- 
pondent, wiring yesterday, says news from 
Gibraltar reports a naval fight off the Canaries. 
One of the latter was sunk and the other 
captured and brought to Gibraltar.” 

Livcrjjool Eveninej Eapress. 
Our own canarv nrotests indifi^nantlv 


Philip Bemoick to Charles Holcombe. 

X.Y.Z. 

10 ^/i August, 1914, 


; Tl' tnat; i Our own canary protests indignantly 

was forced to leave somewhat hurriedly at this treatment of its allies. ^ ^ 

after^ the game last night. I have 

nothing to add to what I told you at In order to he in the very admirable 
lunch as to the identity of the Paddle- fashion the L.O.C. has decided, wo 
wick Spofforth with my chief, of whose understand, to change 'the name of 


ab^LSr?n torcSrvSUf “y of whos; undeUan^ 


sporting talent I was in ignorance. Jermyn Street to Jellfcoe Lane. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. WiLMSHUBST, a favourite black-and-white artist of mine, 

(By Mr. Bunches Staff of Learned Clerks.) unacco untably omitte d from the title-page. 

Me, Doenford Yates, whose name I seem to recall as a If Dorothea Conyers knew as much about English 
contributor to the magazines, has written a book of the syntax as she does about Irish, and were as certain in the 
inost agreeable nonsense which he has called The Brother handling of a story as she is in the conduct of a horse, 
of Jjaphne (Ward, Dock). Eor no specially apparent Old Andy (Methuen) might be taken at a single refreshing 
reason, since Dapline herself plays but a small part in the gallop. As it is, I advise the rep*der to tackle it piecemeal, 
argumentjWhich is chiefly concerned with the brother and a brisk run here and there, followed by a considerable 
his love affairs. This brother, addressed as Boy^ was a bit breather. For the novel is put together in a scrambling 
of a dog, and an uncommonly lucky dog at that. The fashion, being full of repetitions of almost identical scenes 
adventures he had ! ^ He apparently could not go out for and making very little definite way in a forward direction, 
the simplest walk without meeting some amiable young There are the usual Irish peasantry and farmers who 
woman, divinely fair and supernaturally witty, with whom worship the horse for pecuniary and sentimental reasons, 
he presently exchanged airy badinage and, towards the as the Israelites worshipped the golden calf; the usual 
end of the interview, kisses. What distressed me a little hunting people, who either ride straight and are grimly 
at first, till I tumbled to the spirit of the thing, was the sarcastic or talk very big and go for the gates ; and the 
discovery that the charmer was always a fresh one, and in usual English visitors, who astound by their guilelessness 
consequence that these osculations had, so to speak, no and simplicity when confronted by aboriginal horse-copers 
matrimonial significance. Perhaps, however, recognised and native bogs and stone- walls. If cubbing be included, 
an essential similarity in each of his p&.rtners. He may, I should be afraid to say how many meets are described in 
for example, have been deceived by the fact that they all this book, or how many hunt-breakfasts and heavy teas in 
talked exactly the same Dolly dialogue— light, frothy and Irish interiors— interiors of cottages, of course, I mean- 
just a little more neatly turned than is the common inter- resulting in how many tricky deals and harmless tosses 
course of mortals. You know the kind of speech I mean, in the heather and the mud. But if you follow my lead 
It is vastly pleasant and easy to read ; but I must decline there is plenty of pure joy in Old Andy, and the most and 
to believe that any young man could have the amazing the best of it perhaps is to be found in the remarks of 
fortune to meet fifteen pretty girls who all had the trick of grooms, servant-girls and casual country folk, who as often 
it. Still, ^ that by no means lessened my enjoyment of an as not have no kind of connection with the thread of the 
entertaining volume, notice of which would be incomplete tale. “ * If meself an* the Masther wasn’t rowlin’ rocks all 
without a word of praise for the illustrations of Mr. 0. W. the day yestherday, he would be within long ago,’ replied’ 




the covert keeper/’ “ If there is one rabbit with a skinned 
nose there’s a hnndther, an’ they runnin’ by mistake to the 
door they’re used to be at.” Such scattered flowers of 
speech abound, in a book whose very want of construction 
is perhaps symbolical and a reflection of the charming inco- 
herence of the Irish mind. 


It is my painful experience that, when a novelist sets out 
to write a tale of English country life, the better he is at 
the job the more sombre is the finished product. Mr. 
George Stevenson is very good indeed at his job ; he has 
sincerity and power, and a certain austere aloofness that 
will take him far ; and the result is that Jenny Cartwright 
(Lane) is about as gloomy a story as ever I read. Above 
everything else, what I noticed about this book was its 
freedom from all straining after effect. Whatever takes 
place, I fancy Mr. Stevenson saying, do not let us be 
sentimental about it. Half the characters in the book seem 
to come by violent ends; of the two chief women, one 
commits suicide and the other is hanged, Mr. Stevenson, 
one can only suppose, speaks of life as he finds it. There 
are really two stories, that of Beatrice Barrington, the 
faithless wife of Sir Philip, and the dreary mockery of life 
up at The Court, with its hatreds and subterfuges, its 
crippled master, frightened children and spying servants. 
This is the county as the author sees it. Linked with this 
is the life of the farm, where Jenny is brought up by an 
uncle who hates her ; where she tends his bedridden wife ; 
where her cousin Beatrice goes wrong ; where Beatrice's 
betrayer is killed in an accident, and her baby falls into the 
fire ; and where finally the dour uncle himself, after shooting 
the young squire who has offered dishonourable addresses 
to Jenny, allo’ws her to pay the penalty of his crime. 
There is undeniable strength about the book and it holds 


the attention; but I dispute the right of anyone to call it 
cheerful. 


Cynthia Stockley has the writing quality in her; she 
can both see and feel; she can do man-talk with a plausi- 
bility beyond the reach of most of her sex ; and she works 
with a refreshing dash and freedom. With a certain care- 
lessness also sometimes; as thus: “ The other, turning to 
run, got a shot in his leg that put him out of business, but 
in spite of which he managed jto crawl away.” And there 
are little kakophonies, such as : “ He was loved, openly and 
gladly, back.” The work is good enough to make worth 
while the cleansing of these defects. The author certainly 
puts into a short story more thought and characterisation 
than is common in these days of half-hours with even the 
best authors through the medium of magazine pot-boilers. 
Wild Uojiey (Constable) is the title of the first (not quite 
the best) of an excellent bunch. It sums up the bitter- 
sweet of South Africa, which is the setting of all these 
stories of love, adventure, horror and the wdld. They give 
a strong impression of fidelity of draftsmanship, though 
here we know so little that is intimate of the dark continent 
that we cannot judge how far actual occurrences are based 
on fact or probability. But Cynthia Stookley has some 
of the mysterious qualities of a possible South African 
laureate. Perhaps she will contrive to put away a little 
weakness for tall and scornful aristocratic women ; but, 
in any case, I can commend her book confidently to all 
intelligent beach-haunters. 


“ The price of broad has just been fixed by the authorities at 32 
centimes the kilometre.” — Globe. 

So you can get a couple of yards of French roll for about 
half- a-f art hing. Not bad for war-time. 
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to be a movement on foot among the | Cambridge public-houses/’ we read, 
CHARIVARIA. local stags in favour of passing a vote “are to close at 9 p.m.” Such dons as 

An eclipse of the sun took place on of thanks to a certain mad dog. are still up for the Long Vacation are 


Friday last. It is supposed to have said to be taking it gamely in spite of 

been an attempt on the part of the Which reminds us that that rare the inconvenience of accustoming them- 
sun to prevent the Germans finding a spectacle, a smile on the face of an selves to the new regulation, 
place in it. .u - oyster, may now be seen. It has been 

decided that the Whitstabla oyster feast Every day one has fresh 
South Africa has now declared with shall not be held this year. of how the War is putting 

no uncertain voice that she intends to our internecine rivalries. Fo 


Every day one has fresh examples 
of how the W^ar is putting,an end to 
our internecine rivalries. For instance, 


fight under the British Flag, and the The Due d’Oeleans has sent back T/ie Daily Mail is now issuing the 


Kaiser’s vexation on realising that the to the Austrian Emperor the, collar 
money spent on a certain famous tele- of the Golden Fleece which His Majesty 
gram was sheer waste is said to have conferred^ on him in 1896. One can 
been pitiable. understand a Frenchman objecting to 


‘ Standard ” History of the War. 

Some of our contemporaries are re- 


We hear, by the way, that His ^ ^ 

Imperial Majesty is also extremely It is, as is well known, an i 
annoyed that so many English people that blows no one any good. 

should be resuming their 

summer holidays at the 

seaside. This is con- ^ 

power and ubiquity of the 


Some idea of how well 
the secret of their ulti- 
mate destination was 
kept even from the sol- 
diers of our expeditionary 
force may be gathered 
from the fact that their 
favourite song on 
arriving in France was 
“ It ’s a long way to Tip- 
per-ar-y.” 

The German news- 
papers no doubt perceive 
in this a reference to our 
Civil War in Ireland. 


understand a Frenchman objecting to ferring to the Germans as “ Modern 
being collared by an Austrian. Huns.” We would point out that, as a 

matter of fact, they are not real Huns. 
It is, as is well known, an ill wind They are wrong Huns, 
that blows no one any good. As a ^ 



FAIR LOOT. 


- “ Thousands of young 

men without ties,” com- 
plains a writer in The 
Express, “remain indif- 
ferent to the call of their 
country.” We are afraid 
that this is true not only 
of those without ties, but 
also of some who wear 
expensive cravats. 


“The idea is to mahe it 
possible for every individual 
to register for himself a 
number at the General Post 
Office. . . . All you do is to 
address him, say: *105051, 
care General Post Office,’ 
and the officials look up 
05051’ s latest address and 
forward the letter.” 

We fear that this is just 
what they would do. 

‘ ‘ The members of Caldicot 


We are glad that the | haem i 

lie about the cutting-up ‘ 

of the Black Watch has been scotched. 


[ PICKING UP A GOOD THING.” School had their annual sum- 

- — mer tea on Tuesday in a field 

result of the War the proceedings oflhiudJy lent by Mr. W. Howard of Church 
.1 T-^ -j* A • L ^ : Farm’’ 


May they yet live to be “The Black the British Association are not being 

Watch on tie Ehine.” reported at their usual length in our This comes under the heading War 

nPAvsuaners. .. Items" m The Newport Evening Post. 


newspapers. ^ r A -d 

A gentleman y^rites to The Observer S'" 

to mention that an American surgeon, Another little advantage arising out Bureau, hov^evei, weie unabie to 
on bidding him farewell the other of the War seems to have escaped obtain from Mr. B. E. Smith any con- 
day, remarked, Bipod is thicker than notice. Owing to the fact that such uimation of the rumour, 
water.” This statement, coming from Germans as are left among us eat much " 

a medical man, who ought to know, is more quietly than formerly in order not “The Chairman put the vote and there 
ertr.m,lyT.tobl.. to .tlLt to themsdv.s, il i. 

now possible to hear an orchestra at a Birmingham Daily Post. 

** The Goeben’s Inglorious Scuttle.” restaurant. ,v Aftfirwhieh the nroceedinefs closed amid 


Daily Mail. 

Yes, and now full of Turkey’s coal. The horse-race habit is, we suppose, 

*1^,'!' difficult to shed. A newsvendor was 

The London Museum is open again, heard shouting the other day, “ Euro- 
The Curator, we understand, would be pean War. Eesult 1 ” 


John Bull, A.B, ** Well, I didn’t start out foe this; but there can’t Wesleyan Church Sunday 
BE ANY HAEM IN PICKING UP A GOOD THING.” School had their annual sum- 


more quietly than formerly in order not “ The Chairman put the vote, and there 

to.ttact .lto«o« tothemsdvjs, it i. 

now possible to near an orchestra at a Blrminghayn Daily Post 

restaurant. , 5 ^ Afterwhich the proceedings closed amid 

, 1 -L-j. • approving shouts of “13^.” 

hQ.hit ISS Wfi RlTH'nnSft* 1 « 


“A large firm of contractors to hotels 
points out that a prominent form of waste is 
eating too much.” — Times. 


The Curator, we understand, would he pean VYar. Jitesuiiii^ eating too much. ’’—Tiwes. 

glad to add to his collection of curiosities ^ ' , -* Conversely, eating too much brings on 

any Londoner who is still in favour of a “An artist who ^lled at a famous prominent form of waist, 
small Navy. fim of etching printers, a contem- b 

' porary tells us, “ found the men were 

The Devon and Somerset stag-hounds away printing bank-notes.” We trust Motto for debtors: Moratonurii, te 
have stopped hunting, and there is said that they were authorised to do so. salutamus. 


Motto for debtors: Moratorium, te 
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THE CALL OF ENGLAND. 

[Every lover of England is bound to give what he can 
spare — and something more — ^for the help of those who 
may suffer distress .through the War. Gifts to the 
National Relief Fund should be addressed to H.R.H. The 
Prince of. Wales, at Buckingham Palace.] 

Come, all ye who love her \vell, 

- ' Ye whose hopes are one with hers, 

One with" -hers the hearts that swell 
When the* pulse ‘‘of- memory stirs; 

She from whom your life ye take 
'Claims you; - ho'w can you forget? 

Come, your honour s^nds at sta.ke ! 

. ’ ^ ^ Pay your debt ! ' • * 

By her sons that, hold the deep, 

Nerves arfj strain and sinews tense, 

- - Sleeplegs-eyed that..-ye .may .sleep . . . 

‘ ■» Girdled in a fast defence; — 

By her sons that face the fire 
r - Where the battle-lines are' set — 

Give your country her desire! ’ * - 

Fay your debt! 

He that, leaving child and wife 
In our keeping, unafraid, ■ ’ 

* Goes to dare the deadly strife. 

Shall he see his trust betrayed? 

Shall he come again and find 
Hollow/ cheeks and eyelids wet? 

Guard fhem as your kith and kind ! 

' - T' debt! 

Sirs, we should be shamed indeed 
If the bitter cry for bread. 

Children's cries in cruel need, 

, Rose and fell uncomforted! 

Ah, but since the patriot glow 
•Burns in' English bosoms yet. 

Twice and "thrice ye will, I know, 

. / Pay your debt 1 0. S. 


A DETERMINED ISLAND. 

III. ' AngiLsf 19th. 

Dueing this season of splendid weather you may be -sure 
that we in Totland Bay have not been idle. We swim, 
men, women and children, and W’e perform great feats of 
diving from the moored rafts which the authorities have 
kindly provided for that purpose. And we toil oft' on the 
usual picnic parties and inhale* great draughts of health as 
we lie on our backs on the heather-clad slopes of the hill. 
But even while we 'pursue these simple pleasures our 
thoughts are with the great warships in their ceaseless 
vigil in the North Sea or 'with the gallant -fellows who 
slipped away under cover of the- night and are now taking 
their place in the fighting line with ' our French and 
Belgian friends. England, too, it seems, can perform a great 
operation of war on sea and land, and can do it with a 
swiftness, a precision and a silence that no other nation 
could surpass. So we hold our heads high and are proud 
to reckon ourselves the fellow-countrymen of Jellicoe 
and Kitchenee. We have begun well. May we have 
strength and resolution to endure without faltering to 
the end. 

I am glad to say that the sewing brigade, which I 
mentioned in my last, shows an ever-increasing activity. 


All good female Islanders are busy about the manufacture 
of pyjamas for the soldiery. One of the marks of patriotism 
amongst our ladies is the possession of a pair of pyjama 
legs. No picnic party is complete without them. When 
the men light their cigarettes the women bring out their 
pyjamas and add stitch upon stitch. Pyjama legs are 
awkward things in a breeze, being apt to fiap about, 
but they are resolutely tucked round arms or otherwise 
restrained, -arid the needle continues its deft work in spite 
of aU difficulties. Pyjama jackets, too, are of course made 
in the proper number, but they are not so dramatic in their 
movements as the legs, and I have not noticed them so 
much. 

I revert once more to Eitchenee’s triumphant feat in 
transporting our army to France. We -are not very far 
from Sduthamipton, whence some of the troops must have 
sailed, but beyond the merest vague rum'ours we heard 
nothing. ' One lady, a fortnight ago, had word from some 
one that a Belgian j^adre had seen trucks full of British 
soldiers in-Belgium.- " A gentleman had heard from a school 
friend of his daughter that motdr-'buses of the General 
Omnibus Company had been seen in Brussels in all their 
bravery of scarlet, apparently bound -(if '^sfch’eir- path ted an- 
nouncements might be trusted) for Crickfew’^’o'od vid Brussels 
with a full complement of soldiery and stores. Another 
lady knew, she said, "that her nephew, an officer, had 
already sailed for an unknown destination. Th“^s6 W'ere 
the reports,, and they left us all guessing. ^ 

I 'am still in trouble about my tame alien, the children’s 
maid, Maria Hasewitz. Her permit, obtained at Newport 
with some labour, authorises her to reside at Totltind, but 
not to move more than five miles from the limits" of that 
place. Having decided to leave Totland with-*fainily and 
household on Monday I have suddenly- been’ bfought up 
against the stone wall/ of Maria’s alieilShip. It was 
obviously necessary to secure permission tor* this forlorn 
German girl to travel home with ub. The idea of dropping 
Maria into the sea five miles from here could not be enter- 
tained, in spite of the fact that she, is technically an enemy. 
So I applied, stating the facts, to the Chief Constable, 
who, with a promptitude and a courtesy which I desire to 
acknowledge, sent a sergeant to interview me. Struggling 
against that sense of general and undefined guilt which the 
propinquity of a police officer always inspires and ’ striving 
to assume an air of frank and confident honesty, I ap- 
proached the sergeant and learnt from him that, this being 
a prohibited area, the Chief Constable could not give the 
required permission to travel without the express authority 
of the Home Seoeetaey, to whom he begged to refer me. 

I urged that it would be a profound relief"'to ‘th6‘‘ Chief 
Constable to get rid even of an alien so hatmless as ‘Maria ; 
but this plea the sergeant at once put aside'."'* I have there- 
fore written to the Home Seceetaey. If he refuses I 
wonder what will happen to Maria. < 

B.S. — The Home Office has replied authorising Maria to 
embark at Hyde and land at Portsmouth. This iS’Tike 
telling a Londoner to embark at Hull and land at Bristol 
on his way to Windsor. I have telegraphed. ■ 

Later . — The Home Office permits Maria to embark at 
Totland and land at Lymington. - All is at last well. 

E. C. L. 


Extract from “Notes from an Alsatian Valley” in 
Chambers' Journal : — 

“ As a last word about this charming country, may I point out its 
advantages as a holiday playground? It offers attractions of many 
Hnds to the sportsman. . . . The climate . . . remains singularly 
warm right up to the end of October.’* 

Rather too hot a playground for holiday-makers just now. 
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j IN THE CITY. 

Because beneath grey Northern skies 
Some grey hulls heave and fall, 
j The merchants sell their merchandise 
j All just as usual; 

Our cargoes sail for man’s content 
The same as yesterday, 

And war-risk ’s down to 2 per cent., 
The underwriters say. 

I The clerks they sit with page and pen 
J And fill the desks a- row, 

I Because outside of Cuxhaven 
There ’s them to make it so ; 
i We go to lunch, as natural, 

! From one o’clock till two, 

Because outside of Kiel Canal 
i There ’s those that let us do. 

We check and add our pass-books up 
Or keep our weekly Boards 
Unhampered by the works of Khupp 
And all the Kaisep’s swords ; 

At five o’clock we have our tea 
And catch our usual bus — 

So thank the Lord for those at sea 
; Who guard the likes of us. 

THE COWAEDLY CONSUMEES 
C0-0PEEATI7E COMPANY. 

The C.C.C.C. has been formed to 
provide for the wants of unpatriotic or 
panic-stricken persons in all parts of 
the country. 

WRITE TO US TO-DAY. 

We have iviADE Complete Arrangements 
FOR Your Convenience. 

: A BULL DINNER-TABLE FOR YOU 

WHILE OTHERS STARVE. 

Hors d’OEuvres. — Ensure your hors 
d'mivres by allowing us to turn your 
bath into a sardine tank. Your base- 
ment too should make an excellent 
oyster bed. We would flood it for you. 

Soups, — The mock turtles we supply 
are quite tame, and while waiting to 
be made into soup should keep your 
children amused. We also deliver 
Salted Oxtail by the furlong. Send 
for patterns. 

Fish. — Try one of our Frozen Whales 
and assure your fish course for the next 
six months. 

Joints. — Sheep-folds (with sheep) 
i supplied at shortest notice to fit your 
j tennis court, or you might order one of 
our Handy Styes, which have accommo- 
dation for half-a-dozen pigs (congenial 
company) and are suitable for erection 
in a corner of any flat or private 
' residence. 

Sweets. — Our ** one ton ” plum 
puddings placed in position on your 
premises by our own cranes. 

Bead Our Testimonials. 

I A Grateful Customer writes : — “ Your trans- 
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A FAUX PAS. 

Loudon Hawlicr (addressing obvious Teuton). “Wear yer flag, Sir.” 


formation of my boudoir into a hen-pen is 
quite admirable, and enables us to face the 
future with complete calm. As your circular 
reminds us, one feels more comfortable about 
one’s country when one is safe oneself.” 

Another writes : — “Many thanks for prompt 
attention. The night-nursery makes an ex- 
cellent cow-house, and the two cows used the 
passenger-lift with perfect success.” 

\YRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY OF PROVISIONS 
REQUIRED. 

So long as the order is large enough 
we will execute it. No orders for less 
value than £50 accepted. 

SPECIAL Notice. 

Our Hoarding Department has pre- 
pared a neat stocking capable of holding 
750 sovereigns. Please ask to see one. 

All goods are delivered in our own 
heavily armoured pantechnicons. 

A charming miniature White Feather, 
suitable for personal adornment, will 
: be presented to all customers. 


Take no notice whatever of any 
warnings in the newspapers not to 
buy largely. Think of yourselves. It 
is only you who matter. Buy now; 
buy quantities. 

From the regulationsgoverningspecial 
constables : — 

“A special constable guilfcy of misconduct 
may be suspended from duty, and, if so 
suspended, shall forthwith give up his w^arrant 
card, truncheon, armlet, and whistle to the 
police ofdcer suspending him.” 

What tune must he whistle to him ? 


“Admiral Jellicoe has a reputation for 
thoroughness in the naval service, but a story 
which shows his kindly nature was told to me 
to-day (says ‘ F.’ in the ‘ Citizen ’). A defence 
boom was being constructed at Sneerness, and 
the admiral was dissatisfied with it. He told 
the officer in command of some defects, and 
said it was not so good as the boom at Ports- 
mouth.” 

We feel sure there must be even better 
stories about him than this. 
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^‘THEY ALSO SERVE/^ 

Jehemy threw away the stump of his 
after-dinner cigar and began to light 
another one. 

“ Where ’s the economy of giving up 
smoking when you *ve got lots of cigars 
in the house? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, Jeremy,” said his wife, “ who 
says you ought to ? ” 

“The Yicar. He only smokes one 
non-throat cigarette a day himself. I 
told him he ought to give that up, but 
he said it was different. I say, it will 
want rather a large soldier for that 
shirt, won’t it ? ” He sat on the arm 
of his wife’s chair and began to play 
with the sleeve. 

“Jeremy, can’t you find something 
to do ? ” 

“ Yes.” He went out and returned 
with his 'golf clubs, which he began to 
polish lovingly. “ I think I shall have 
a round to-morrow. IIFba^jcis Drake 
played bowls when the Spanish Fleet 
was in sight, 1 don’t see why Jeremy 
Smith shouldn’t play golf when the 
German Fleet is out of sight.” 

“I thought you said you weren’t 
going to till the .war was over ? ” 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t. Golf 
keeps us fit, and it is the duty of every 
Englishman to be fit just now.” 

“But you really play golf because 
you like it.” 

Jeremy looked up at her in surprise. 

“ Eeally,” he said, “ I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t like doing my duty.” 

“ Oh, Jeremy ! ” sighed his wife. 
“You know I didn’t mean that.” 

“ I know exactly what you meant.” 
He dropped his clubs and began to 
pace the room. “ You ’re filled with 
the idea that the only way a man can 
serve his country is by doing something 
he absolutely detests. That ’s why you 
made me a special constable.” He 
stopped and glared at her. “ A special 
constable ! Me 1 ” 

“Darling, it was your own idea 
entirely.” 

“You said to yourself, ‘There are 
men who would make excellent special 
constables— men with red faces and 
angry moustaches who take naturally 
to ordering other people about, men 
who instinctively push their way into 
the middle of a row when they see one, 
men with a lust for gore, great powerful 
men who have learnt ju-jitsu. But the 
fact that they ’d all rather like it shows 
that it can’t really be their duty to 
join; they wouldn’t be making a big 
enough sacrifice. The men we want 
are the quiet, the mild, the inoffensive, 
the butterflies of life, the men who 
would simply loathe being special con- 
stables, the men who would be entirely 
useless at it ’—and, having said this 

to yourself, you looked round and you 
saw me'* 

Mrs. Jeremy smiled and shook her 
head at her husband, sighed again, and 
returned to her work. 

“ And so now I ’m a special constable, 
and I wear a belt and a truncheon, and 
what good do I do ? Baby loves it, I 
admit that; Baby admires me im- 
mensely. When Nurse says, ‘ If you ’re 
not a good girl the special constable 
will be after you,’ Baby shrieks with 
delight. But officially, in the village, 
I ‘ am useless .... Oh but I forgot, 
I arrested a man this morning.” 

“Jeremy, and you never told me!” 
said Mrs. Jeremy excitedly. 

“Well, I wasn’t quite sure at the 
time whether I arrested him or he 
arrested me. But in the clearer light 
of evening I see that it was really I 
who was doing the arresting. At any 
rate it was I who had the belt and the 
note-book.” 

“ Was it a German spy ? ” 

“ No, it was old Jack, rather drunk. 
I arrested him for being intoxicated on 
a bridge — the one over the brook, you 
know, by Claytons. He put his arm 
round my neck and we started for the 
Haveiiey police-station together. I 
didn’t want to go to the police-station, 
because it’s three miles off*, but Jack 
insisted. . . . He had me tight by the 
neck. I couldn’t even make a note.” 

“ Wasn’t he afraid of your trun- 
cheon ? ” 

“My darling, one couldn’t hit old 
Jack with a truncheon; he’s such a 
jolly old boy when he ’s sober.” J eremy 
played, nervously with his wife’s 
scissors, and added, “Besides he was 
doing things with the truncheon 
himself.” 

“ What sort of things ? ” 

“ Conducting the Marseillaise chiefly 
— we marched along in time to it.” 
A smile spread slowly over Jeremy’s 
face as the scene came back to him. 

“ It must have looked splendid.” 

“ How dared he ? ” said Mrs. Jeremy 
indignantly. 

“ Oh, well, if you make your husband 
a special constable you must expect 
these things. I consoled myself with 
the thought that I was doing my duty 
. . . and that there was nobody about. ' 
You see, we made a d4tour and missed 
Haverley, and when we were nearly 
home again he left me. I mean I 
released him. You know, I’m not 
what I call a good special constable. 
I did what I could, but there must be 
more in it than that.” 

Mrs. Jeremy looked up and blew a 
kiss to him. 

“ However,” he went on, “ I dropped 
in on him this evening and made him 
sign the pledge.” 

“ Well, there you are ; you have done 
some good.” 

“ Yes, but I hadn’t got my truncheon 
on then. I spoke as J eremy Smith, Esq.” 
He put a brassey to his shoulder and 
said, “ Bang,” and went on, “ I should 
be no good at all at the front, and 
Lord Kitchener would be no good 
trying to paint my water-colours, but all 
the same I scored an inner last night. 
The scene at the range when it got 
about that the President had scored 
an inner was one of wild enthusiasm. 
When the news is flashed to Berlin it 
will give the German Emperor pause. 
Do you know that the most unpatriotic 
thing you can do is to make shirts for 
the wounded, when there are lots of 
poor women in the village' who’d be 
only too glad of the job ? ^ Like little 
Miss Merton. And yet you think to 
get out of it by making your husband 
a special constable.” 

Mrs. Jeremy put down her work and 
went over to her husband and knelt 
by his chair. 

“Do you know,” she said, taking his 
hands in hers, “ that there isn’t a man, 
woman or child in this village who is 
idle or neglected or forgotten? That 
those who wanted to enlist have been 
encouraged and told how to, and that 
those who didn’t want to have been 
shown other ways of helping? That 
it’s all been done without any fuss 
or high-falutin or busy-bodying, and 
chiefly because of an absurd husband 
of mine who never talks seriously about 
anything, but somehow manages to 
make everybody else willing and good- 
tempered ? ” 

“Is that a fact?” said Jeremy, 
rather pleased. 

“It is. And this absurd husband 
didn't understand how much he was 
helping, and he had an idea that he 
ought to do something thoroughly un- 
comfortable, so he ordered a truncheon 
and gave up golf and made himself 
quite miserable .... and then put it 
all on to his wife.” 

“ Well, why didn’t you stop me ? ” 
said Jeremy helplessly. 

“ I wasn’t going to be a drag on you; 
if you ’d volunteered for a submarine I 
should have said nothing.” 

“ I should be useless in a submarine,” 
said Jeremy thoughtfully; “‘I should 
only fall over the white mice. But I 

really thought you wanted Why 

then,” he cried happily, “ I might play 
golf to-morrow, you think ? ” 

“ I wish you w^ould,” said Mrs. 
Jeremy. 

Jeremy took up his brassey and 
addressed an imaginary ball. 

“ Sir Jeremy Smith playing golf in 
a crisis,” he said. “ Subject for his- 
torical picture.” A. A. M. 





A DESPERATE MEASURE. 

West Country Skipjper {stationary in small Cornish port and ignorant of our Navy's control of the sea). “Ip I puts out an’ 
GOES East I be sunk by t’ Gee^vians, an’ if I goes South I be sunk by t’ Austria-’ Ungeians. It du seem as 'ovr I week 

BEST TO BIDE WHERE I BE AN’ Gl’ T’ OLD SHIP A COAT O’ PAAINT ! ” 


THE WATCH DOGS. 

My dear Bill, — It is now upwards 
of a fortnight since we were torn 
asunder, I being taken away to cope 
with the Germans and you being left at 
home to protect our property against 
the predatory attacks of our landlady. 
I imagine you would like to know how 
things are going with me, but please 
don’t trouble to answer, for I don’t in 
the least want to know how things are 
going with you. No one does, my boy ; 
you are what we refer to as a somethmg 
civilian. You must forgive us. Bill; 
it is one of the too few pleasures in the 
life of the mobilized Territorial. 

Has that rosy, well-groomed body 
of yours ever sought repose on the 
tessellated floor of a public hall ? Has 
it ever washed itself in an enamel mug? 
Has it ever set out on a round of visits 
with luggage limited to 35 lbs., inclusive 
of its bed? No, nor had mine before ; 


and yet it doesn’t seem to suffer much 
harm from the experience. What is 
more, we are beginning to find scope 
for little luxuries even in this narrow 
compass ; there are mess tins, for 
instance, of the larger sort in which 
one may, with a little ingenuity, have 
a complete bath. 

When I set off last Tuesday week, 
with my chest out and my eyes right, 
I only got as far as the Infants School 
round the corner, where my company- 
was foregathered. Here we spent our 
time, the hundred odd of us, getting 
together the necessaries of life: the 
most formidable of these was un- 
doubtedly the housewife. I confess to 
a faint heart when I think of myself 
darning my socks in off moments 
between battles. 

From the Infants School we went to 
the Town Hall to join the Battalion, 
and the thousand of us marched to our 
war station, some thirty miles away. 


I hope I looked like a soldier as I 
stepped out, but I felt more like a 
general stores with all my stock 
hanging in my shop window. Next 
time I do this sort of thing I ’m going 
to have a row of pegs on my back and 
an extra storey in my head-gear for 
oddments. There is no denying that 
the whole arrangement is an efficient 
one, the only failure being the cellar | 
equipment, "it seems to me that the 
War Office ought to have discovered 
some shady nook about the human 
body where one’s drinking water could 
be kept cool. Also I think they have 
wasted space by not utilizing the inside 
of one’s field-glasses for the carriage of 
something or other. A combination 
sword and razor w’ould also be an 
economy. 

We increased in numbers as we pro- 
gressed, At our war-station we joined 
the Brigade, making us four thousand 
in all, and from there we joined the 





Division, becoming about sixteen thou- 
sand. If we go on at this pace, we 
shall be getting into the millions soon, 
and then I think somebody’s meals 
must be overlooked. There ’s bound to 
be some limit to the capacity of these 
organizing people, although it certainly 
hasn’t appeared yet. They moved our 
Brigade two hundred miles by train 
with less shouting and fuss than is 
usual with the single British family 
mobilising for its seaside resort. Their 
system of train-catching however is 
worth mentioning. 

Section Commanders were told to 
have their section ready by six-thirty. 
That was the order issued by us 
Lieutenants responsible for half-com- 
panies. We had been told to be ready 
by seven o’clock, under a threat of 
execution on the following dawn. 
Hence the margin of half an hour. 

I We took our orders from our Captains, 

; who had them from the Majors, who 
had them from the Adjutant, who had 
them from the C.O., who had them 
from the Brigadier, who had them from 
goodness knows where. Every rank is 
prepred to be shot, if need be, but 
desires, if possible, not to have it happen 
at dawn ; so each officer, taking his 
order^ from his superior, puts on his 
margin before instructing his inferior. 

The Brigadier came round this morn- 
ing to have a look at a guard. He 
found our one and only T. B. Ponks 
doing sentry. Turn out the guard,” 


was the order. “Eh?” was the re- 
sponse. “ Where is the guard ? ” asked 
the flushed suite. “A dunno,” said 
T. B. The suite was inclined to be 
fussy, but our Brigadier is essentially 
human. “ Where are the other lads ? ” 
he asked genially. “ They 'm in theer,” 
said T. B., pointing to the entrance 
with no particular enthusiasm. The 
Brigadier and his staff made as if to 
enter. “ ’Ere, you,” called T. B., now 
galvanized into activity, “ you can’t go 
in theer,” and he barred the w^ay. We 
have since been lectured on the elements 
of military ceremonial, but at the same 
time we have been asked to volunteer 
as a unit for the fighting line if need 
be. I think the Brigadier has his 
doubts as to how T. B. and his sort 
will impress the Allies, but feels quite 
confident of their manner towards the 
enemy. It w^as the same T. B. who, be- 
ing sent by the magnificent Lieutenant 
d’Arcy to summon Lance - Corporal 
Brown, was overheard calling, “Hi, 
Mr. Brown, d’Arcy w^ants yer.” 

I must break off here, for I have had 
an intimation from Private Cox that 
now is my opportunity to see his bare 
feet. A fortnight 'ago I might have 
hesitated to accept this kind invitation; 
to-day I insist upon his bringing them 
along at once. In fact, my hobby in 
life is other people’s feet ; I have fitted 
a hundred pairs of them with socks 
and with boots, and I have assisted per- 
sonally at the pricking of their blisters 


and the trimming of their excrescences. 
What a fall from our intellectual 
heights ! But so it is with us, Bill; if 
we can once get those boys’ feet in 
sound marching order, all the nice 
problems of the human soul which we 

used to canvass may go to tire But 

I suppose that I must reserve that 
word for military use. 

By the way, when the battalion w^as 
asked to volunteer, the men only raised 
one point. They didn’t trouble them- 
selves about the work or the risk of it, 
but they wondered whether anybody 
really luould look after their homes and 
dependants when the excitement had 
died down a little. Their scepticism 
may be due to a certain music-hall 
comedian who used to declare as 
follows : — “ And if, gentlemen, this 
glorious old country of ours shall 
ever be involved in war, I know, 1 say, 
gentlemen, that I know, there is not a 
man in this hall to-night who will fail 
to turn out and see the troops off.” 

But to-day things are different, and 
these boys of ours, a noisy, trouble- 
some and magnificent crew, need have 
no fear about the homes they leave 
behind them. 

Yours ever, Henby. 


“Wanted. — Girls to sort nuts.” 

Advt. in Liver;pool Echo/' 
The object is to find if there are any 
without grease on their hair. 
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THE MISFORTUNE OF WAR. 

Tired Twi. “’Ebb, I don’t abb like the look o’ this, Bill.” 

Work-shy Willy, “No, more don’t I, mate. Cuss that there Kaiser!” 


FELINE AMENITIES. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Editor 
we are able to publish the following 
selections from the stories about cats 
sent in for the prize competition organ- 
ised by The Scottish MeeJcly. The first 
received a complete edition of the 
sermons of Dr. Angus McHuish, the 
second a mounted photograph of Sir 
Nicholson Roberts, and the third a 
superb simulation gold pencil-case. 

The Life-Stoey of a Wild Cat. 

Here is a true story of a wild stray 
cat which I hope may interest your 
readers. Some years ago I lived wdth 
my parents (my father being a retired 
manufacturer of artificial eyes) on the 
banks of the river Dodder, near Dun- 
drum. In the back-garden there was 
an old summer-house, where we used to 
store cabbages, disused kippers, Carls- 
bad plums and other odds and ends, 
and here a stray cat took up his abode 
in an empty porter cask during the 
latter part of January, 1901. He was 
of some rare breed and very beautiful in 
appearance — a blend between a mar- 
madillo and a young loofah — but so 
savage that no one dared to touch him. 
During the cold months of the year we 
placed bottles of stout in the summer- 
house for him, the corks of which he 
drew with his claws, which were re- 
markably long. In the summer-time 
he used to forage for himself, subsisting 
mainly on roach, with an occasional 
conger-eel which he caught in the 
Dodder. One day early in April, 1902, 
the cat — ^whom we called Beethoven, 
because of his indulgence in moonlight 
fantasias — came to the back door mew- 
ing, and on opening the door my father 
found that it had lost an eye — probably 
in a fight — and evidently wished him 
to supply the loss artificially, which he 
did. 1 have never heard a cat purr so 
loudly as Beethoven did on that occa- 
sion. After that he completely lost 
his shyness and became quite one of 
the family, singing in the choir on 
Sundays and contributing to the larder 
during the week by his skill as a fisher- 
man. He lived with .us until a few 
months ago, when he unhappily died 
through inadvertently swallowing a 
cork. He is buried in our garden, and 
on the stone are inscribed the following 
lines composed by my mother — 

Here lies Beethoven in his grave. 

No earthly power could him save ; 

An envious cork blocked up his breath 
And that was how he met his death. 

Mbs. Pullae Legge. 
Marine Villas^ Brondesbury, 

Oat oe Chameleon? 

Piffles was a splendid pink Circassian 


— ^perfect in colour and shape, with 
glorious topaz eyes. But the extra- 
ordinary thing about him was a gift that 
he had for changing his colour. Thus 
my uncle, an old Anglo-Indian who 
always drank a bottle of Madeira after 
dinner, declared that from 10 p.m. on- 
wards Piffles invariably seemed to him 
to be a bright crimson with green spots. 
Another peculiarity of Piffles was that 
he always followed the guns out shoot- 
ing, and used to retrieve birds from the 
most difficult places. He practically 
ruled the household, took the boys 
back to school after the holidays, at- 
tended family prayers, and was learning 
to play the pianola when he was un- 
fortunately killed by a crocodile which 
escaped from a travelling menagerie. 

(Miss) Ivy Wagg. 
The Oaks, Long Boughton, 


A Feline Peactical Jokbe. 

Last year I had a cat who, whenever 
she was offended, used to go to my 
bedroom and throw various articles out 
of the window. I was constantly find- 
ing purses, powder-puff's, artificial teeth, 
safety-pins, hymn-books, etc., on the 
lawn, and never suspected the culprit 
until she was caught in the act. 

She also had a habit of sitting on 
the top of the front door and dropping 
golf-balls on the head of the postman, 
whom, either for his red hair or his 
Radical opinions, she disliked bitterly. 

She would eat and drink anything, 
including ice-pudding and green Char- 
treuse, and was always peculiarly cheer- 
ful on Thursday evenings, when The 
Scottish Meekly reaches our house. 

D. Monk Howson. 
Steep Ba7ik, GrogporL 
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THE SCRATCH HANDICAP, brellas. * That ’s how to do it. You’ll Jenkinsons. Youknowhowkeentbey 
“ What do you do ? ” asked Charles, soon get into the way of the stroke.’ are on tennis and how proud of their 
when people want you to play lawn- < That ’s just what 1 ’m afraid of,’ 1 court. I did everything I could to save 
tennis?” say, leaping nervously on to the them, but they would have me. I said 

“Sometimes I play,” I said. “Some- table. But it’s no good. ‘ Come I had no racquet except the one I had 
times I send Sophonisba. Sometimes round next Saturday afternoon,’ they used for landing trout in the spring, 
I tell them that my head-keeper is say, ‘we shall be expecting you,’ and and they told ms I could get it re- 
away and I am obliged to look after pass rapidly into the night before I can strung. I said I had no shoes, and 


I top-lead from baulk with their um- with a dreamy smile. “ You know the 
HANDICAP, brellas. ‘ That ’s how to do it. You ’ll Jenkinsons. You know how keen they 








is 


the lop-ears. What happens to you?” refuse.” they told me any shoes would do. 

“ Well, you know what lawn-tennis “ One can always have a sick head- I couldn’t tell them I had no flannels, 
is like nowadays. In the bygone butter- ache,” I reminded him. because they wouldn’t have believed 

pat era I could hold my ^ , me. So I went. I wore 

own with the best of them. an old blue cricket cap on 

Golf had hardly come in, * the back of my head : I 

and when one wasn’t play- ^ • wore long white trousers 

ing cricket, and the spilliken , * . not turned up, and I wore 

set had been mislaid, and brown shoes.” 

tiddley-winks was voted too “And your racquet?” I 

rough, a couple of sets or so ^ '' ^ asked, 

was rather fun. Soft un- ^ f ^ borrowed a real 

dulating courts, very hard tennis - racquet,” replied 

to keep a footing on, and \ ' ^ Charles; “ one of those nar- 

plenty of sticks and leaves i h }\ • rather wistful-looking 

to assist one’s screws, and M ;\ things, with a kink in its 

patches of casual whiting 1^- - \ head. 1 thought it w^ould 

here and there so that you . | jf \ complete the languid artistic 

could say that it wasn’t a r J \ effect and help to convince 

fault but hit the line. Now li \\i\ // I them. It had rained a good 

all that is changed. Pan- ' V V // ^ J ft u / / morning, and I 

ther - limbed, hawk - eyed ^ If M ^ / rather hoped we might 

young persons leap about if U looking at 

the lawn dressed in white ' y Hp \\ . conservatory and have 

from top to toe. They play muflins for tea. But no. 

on fast and level lawns, . I ‘ ^ L \iW^ When I reached the house 

entirely circumscribed by a ST 1; ^ I found that they had de- 
kind of deep-sea trawling ’ . 0^^! j|h %Y;\W / . \\ cidedtoplay. They laughed 

apparatus. They want you ’ I / / j i u at me a good deal, of course 

to hit hard and weU. I ^ ^ t — \\ —at my cap, and my 

have only two strokes when ' 1* • tW&M u racquet, and my trousers, 

I hit hard. One of them * ^ tt and my brown shoes. When 

i pierces the bottom of the V ^ w^e had taken up our sta- 

seine or drag - net fixed mgrfm j tt tions in the arena they told 

.across the fairway, the: .1 I , * ^ I serve first. I 

j other brings the man round MS i » \ sent the ball high up into 

j from the next-door garden i s') ^ j ^ \ the air underhand and ran 

but two to say that his .. .j < i I M swiftly to the net.” Ho 

cucumbers are catching ; * 3 ^ paused melodramatically, 

cold. And then I do not • * “ Go on,” I said. “Was 

undeistand their terms. if; thp cnl'ii* "nlpyTi^ tho 

What is a ‘fore “Better ’ave one anb read about it now, Sir; it might be “ piexus Oi tUO 

wnau^ ^ conteradicted in the morning.” ©ye ? 

drive ^ . It sounds like the : ■■■ “ No,” be answered sadly, 

coaching Marathon. And how do i “ I did that once,” said Charles. “I “ I was unwounded; but that was the 
you put on top spin? Do you wind i had been asked to play in a tourna- last stroke I played. When I served that 
your racquet round and round the ball iment, and at dinner the next evening service they laughed at me again, but 
+ o away suddenly, or I sat next to the girl who ought to when I ran to the net they ceased to 

what. And cross-volleys — what in the have been my partner in the mixed laugh. They said they could easily find 
worm am they ? ^ handicaps, and we had meringues, someone else to complete the four. 

“Goodness knows,” I said. “My No, it isn’t safe, and besides one might They pressed me to sit and watch for 
own volleys am the best-tempered little always want to play golf. I think the the remainder of the afternoon. Indeed, 
chaps alive. But, hang it ! no one can j best thing is to go once and trust to they were quite firm about it.” 
force you to play lawn-tennis if you one’s own skill not to be asked again. “I don’t understand,” 1 said. “Was 
• n /NT 1 rr,, I Anyhow, I don’t believe the Jenkinsons it your face that frightened them in the 
• said Charles. “That’si will give me another invitation for some blue cap?” 

]ast the point. Tiiey do. Thepay to ; time.” .-Not so much my face,” he an- 

me,^ You play golf and cricket; of I “What happened?” I asked. “I swered gently, “ as my feet.” 
course you can play tennis. Easiest i suppose when they ’ve sewn up the net “ What was the matter with them ? ” 

tnmg in the world.’ Swish ! swish ! | and bought new balls ” “ There are big nails,” he said softly, 

they go, making a ferocious cross-hand 1 « No, it wasn’t that,” he answered, “ in my brown golf shoes.” 


cucumbers ave catching 
cold. And then I do not 




Trooper, “Come om behind heee and travel with us, Jim!’"’ 

Ji^n (^from Jio7'se-hox) , “Not much. None op your third-class for me.’* 


FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

It is a strange thing that, much as 
women have entered the writing lists 
with men, there is one branch of litera- 
ture which they rarely attempt. Take 
away Mrs. Browning and Christina 
Eossetti and you will scarcely find a 
love poem by a woman, or, at any rate, 
a love poem which takes the woman's 
point of view. Probably many of the 
most cherished sentimental songs which 
wake the echoes of the drawing-room 
and conservatory are the work of 
women ; but they write as men. It is 
always the masculine aspect which is 
set before the public; the beloved is 
always feminine. And yet marriage 
statistics show that precisely as many 
men have married as women. But 
during the preliminary period of ex- 
alted emotion any love poetry that was 
written was written by the men. 

Surely, as the advancement of woman 
proceeds, and she adds territory upon 
territory to her kingdom, she will re- 
dress the balance and write love 
poetry too. 


A very few changes in certain of the 
classic lyrics indicate how near the two 
varieties of love poems can be : male 
and female. Thus, why should not 
“he” as well as “she” have dwelt 
among untrodden ways ? Why should 
not “he” have walked in beauty like 
the night ? Poe wrote magically about 
Annabel Lee ; why should not one of 
his female relatives, for example, have 
written in a similar strain ? Something 
like this : — 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a gentleman lived whom you may know 

By the name of Hannibal Lee ; 

And this gentleman lived with no other 
thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

Women must see to it that men do 
not have it all their own way for ever. 
Landor was moved to a perfect lyric 
by love of Eose Aylmer. Is the fol- 
lowing any less perfect ? 

Ah I what avails the sceptred race ? 

Ah! what the form divine? 

What every virtue, every grace? 

George Aylmer, ah were thins. 


George Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
IMay weep, hut never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

George is of course not the only name, 
nor is Aylmer. The adaptrix, however, 
must be careful that the Christian 
name is a monosyllable and the other 
a dissyllable. 

Again, in the following feminine ver- 
sion of a Shakspearean song the name 
is subject to alteration : — 

Who is Bertie ? What is he 

That all the girls commend him ? 
Handsome, brave and wise is he ; 

The heavens such grace did lend him 
That he might admired be. 

Examples might be adduced from 
many poets, but two more will suffice. 
A female Tennyson might have begun 
a song in the following terms ; — 

It is the youthful miller, 

And he is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the pencil 
That trembles on his ear : 

For ’midst his curls by day and night ! 
I ’d touch his neck so warm and white. 

Finally, let us look at the Tery prince 
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of love poets — Eobbie Burns. T^vooi ] Daily Bockety on the other hand, de- been their implacable and relentless 
his most famous songs might as well scribed him as a herculean docker, enemy, and his desperate attempt to 
have been written of swains as maidens, discovered and trained by a syndicate of kidnap Lady Margaret had only been 
Here is one in which in the most wealthy Americans, and issued photo- frustrated by the skill and courage of 
natural way in the world lassie becomes graphs of Tilbury Station, Plymouth the famous athlete, Ealph Wonderson. 
laddie, and Mary, Harry : — Hoe and the Statue of Liberty in New LordTamerton was seated at a grand 

Go, fetch to me a cup o’ tea, York harbour. The fact remained that piano, playing Bach and moodily re- 

And take it from a silver caddie, the identity of the daring challenger fiecting on these matters, when Ealph 

That I may drink a health to thee, Yvas a well-kept secret. Wonderson himself entered the room, 

TheboTrocks“tthTpi^^^^^ experienced a vaultinglightlyoverpianoand performer 

Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the Ferrv, pugilist to be perturbed by tlie mystery as he did so. 

The ship rides hy the Berwick-Law, “ surrounding his adversary. The stakes ** What’s the matter, Fred?” he 
And I maun leave my bonnie Harry. had been handed in, and the purse of asked. You look blue.” 

Is that injured by the change? Not a £20,000, in one pound-notes, had formed Lord Tamerton dramatically threw 
bit. And here is another in which we ^ full-page illustration in The Ti'wn^Bty £8 4s. 6fZ, on the table, 
have successfully introduced a variation photo of the Mauler eating “ This morning I pawned the Island 

of the original name : — gooseberries inset. Content wdth this Cup, which you won for us,” he said 

Ofa’theairtsthewindcanblaw knowledge, he trained faithfully and bitterly. “ That is the result, and that 

I dearly like the west, treated the interviewers with great is what stands between me and starve • 

For there the bonnie laddie lives, courtesy, and publicly announced that tion.” His voice broke, “ And — and 

rni™ between Madge and star- 


of the original name : — 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blav/" 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie laddie lives, 

The laddie I lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and * 
rivers row 

By mony a fleecy flock, 

But day and night my 
fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jock. 

After reading these fa- ! 
mous stanzas in their! 
amended form our women 
poets may perhaps take 
heart and emulate them : 
to the immense delight of 
their fiances^ who like to be 
wooed as 'well as to woo, 
and have never shied very 
much at adulation. 


i vation,” he added. 

Ealph laughed gaily. 
“I’m not rich,” he said, 
“and if I were I don’t 
suppose you ’d accept money 
from me. But I came here 
purposely to put you in the 
way of making it. Wager 
as heavily as you can on 
Smasher Mike. The odds 
are a hundred to one against 
Jiim. 1 can introduce you 
to a man who will consider 
your name sufficient secu- 
rity for a loan of £5,000. 
That will bring you ir 
£500,000, which should se- 
cure you at any rate from 
absolute privation. As for 

IH* — The Fight of the Burglar {to his mate). “See wot people gits pur ‘ bein’ un- ^ 

Century. patriotic! It’s a pure treat to owe these ’ere gold ’carders ?!. ^ 

loE weeks past the press - ^ ^ U hj gt ^yas heard 

had discussed little but the coming I Smasher Mike would be knocked out behind him, and a small hand stole into 
boxing contest between Smasher Mike early in the third round by means of a his own. 


MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY 
STORIES. 

III. — The Fight of the 
Century. 



and the famous heavy-weight cham- left hook to the jaw. 
pion. Mauler Mills, for a purse of The betting < 

£20,000 and enormous side stakes, hundred to one. 
Photographs of the Mauler in every * 
conceivable attitude had been pub- Young Lord 


■t hook to the jaw. ^ “I would marry you,” said Lady 

The betting on Mauler Mills was a Margaret, “ I would marry you if it 
mdred to one. were only £7,000.” 

* * * 'J' As the lovers gazed fondly into each 

Young Lord Tamerton was in des- other’s eyes, a sinister figure emerged 


‘ u ^ lad been pub- Young Lord Tamerton was in des- other’s eyes, a sinister figure emerged 

if i^f .*°f portraits perate straits. The estate to which he from the grand piano and slipped out 
two succeeded at the age of ten had noiselessly through the open door, 

maiden aunts and the pink-eyed opos- been administered during his minority (To be concluded in our next 1 
sum which he regarded as his mas- by a fraudulent executor, who had oe concluded in our next.) 

cot. lull descriptions of his training absconded to South America with his 

day by day, with details of his diet, ill-gotten wealth. Matters had since Case of Canni'balisni by Robert, 
nis leading, his amusements and his gone steadily from bad to worse, and . “klilton scarcely heard her. He was too 


opinions on war, divorce, the clergy and the young 


T 1 . ,■ j.rt'T, — J '' — "o peer was now i.c*v/t3 uu iciuc 

kindred subjects, testified to the extra- with utter ruin. 

ordinary interest taken by the public in An effort had been made to retrieve 
the titanic strugg e the family fortunes by the marriage of 

But with regard to Smasher Mike .the his sister, the beautiful Lady Margaret 
newspapers were at a loss. The Daily Tamerton, to her cousin, the wealthy 


facp fin intent upon wondering how Eobert came to 


be dining t^te-jl-tete with the one-time Adeline 
Goodrin, and — if the truth be told — upon that 
amazing woman, herself.” 

Daily Mail" feiiillcton. 


Flash indeed declared him to be the SffErnest Scriyenrbut -iomonemissryoji-ianti-'roaiu^ts.— 

^iscoveiT that the latte? was pr<^Sntwral?o sug? or 
phantly published photographs of already married under the alias of Mar- essential for the formation of chlorophyll.” 

S rS* W. =.«e .0 th. conol„sio.lo.g 






Excited Yeteran, “The Allies 


WILL PBOBABLY BEACH- HEBE 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PtinMs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The heroine of Alberta and the Others (Sidgwick and 
Jackson) was the eldest of an orphaned family of girls and 
boys who were finding life a little boring in an English 
village ; and when an unexpected legacy made her mistress 
of a couple of town lots in a place called Sunshine, in 
Western Canada, nothing would content her but to emigrate 
with the whole tribe — reinforced by a delightful-dzmif Mary 
and an animal known as the Meritorious Cat — to the Land 
of Promise. The book is the history of how they got on 
there. Naturally, from the circumstances of their start and 
the giJdy altitude of Alberta's hopes, you will be prepared 
for its being, to some extent at least, a story of disillusion. 
Miss Madge S. Smith, who wrote it, says that it is all 
true ; and indeed there is much in the tale that stamps it 
as the outcome of personal experience. This being so, I 
could wish that her attitude in the matter had been a little 
less uncompromisingly English. In many ways the language 
and general outlook of the daughter of an Oxford don will 
no doubt differ considerably from that of a Canadian-born 
inhabitant of a prairie township ; but that is no good reason 
for assuming an air of patronage. However, this defect, 
though it exists, is not so pronounced as to spoil one’s 
enjoyment of an entertaining record, written, as the pub- 
lishers say, *‘in high spirits throughout,” and having, I 
fancy, just this much fiction mingled with its obvious fact, 
that it ends with a general pairing off* and the prospect 
of three weddings — which seems, as Lady Bracknell ob- 
served in a similar connection, “a number considerably 
above the average that statistics have laid down for our 
guidance.” But at least it is the amende honorable to the 
Land of Promise. 


A2U>-THEH- SWEEP BOUND WITH A SUDDEN FLANKING MOVE- 
• MENT.” * 

From the cover of A'Tail of 'Gold (Hoddee and Stoughton)* 
I gather with respectful interest that its author, Mr. David 
Hennessey, recently won four hundred pounds with another 
story ^ in open competition. I did not read the story in 
question, but in view of its satisfactory financial result I 
may be permitted to express a hope that it was considerably 
better work than the present volume. Let me be entirely fair. 
A Tail of Gold has some pictures of Australian mining life 
that are not without interest ; but I am bound to add that 
a careful and sympathetic perusal has failed to disclose any 
other reason for its existence. The plot, so far as there is 
one, concerns the chequered career of a certain Major Smart, 
who seems to have been by no means all that a major 
should be. Amongst other unpleasing peculiarities, he was 
apparently possessed of a fetish that brought misfortune or 
death to all who were associated with him. These results 
were in the main involuntary; hut it is only just to add 
that Smart was not above assisting nature to take her 
course. Thus, some years before the opening of the story, 
he had deliberately buried one poor lady alive in a cave 
containing sulphide of mercury. Never ask me why. I 
am as muddled by this as I am over his further conduct in 
leaving wdth the corpse every possible clue in the way of 
letters and ciphers that could bring his guilt home to him. 
In any ordinary novel he would have been convicted in a 
few chapters ; but A Tail of Gold wags (if I may use the 
term) so leisurely, and its action is so much impeded by 
false starts and repetitions and general haphazardness, that 
there is no telling how long it might not have continued 
but for the limitations of volume form. No, I can’t pretend 
I liked it much. 

Madame Albanesi, in The Cap of Youth (Hutchinson), 
cannot be accused of excessive kindness to her own sex, for 
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THE WORTH SEA PERIL. 

* By Jove, I pity the Geemans ip shje gets hold op ’em I ’ 


the charming women of the book are almost snull'ed out by 
two poisonous females, Lady Bollington and Lady Catherine 
Cliiltern, Indeed these ladies are a little too much of a bad 
thing, and, not for the first time, I am left thinking how 
wonderfully Madame Albanesi’s novels might be improved 
if she could persuade herself to bestow an occasional virtue 
upon her wicked characters. The heroine, Virgmidj escaped 
from the hands of one of the pair only to fall under the thumb 
of the other. I must admit, however, that Lady Catherine 
had some reason to be angry at having Virginia suddenly 
dumped upon her as a derelict daughter-in-law. Why Brian 
Chiltern married in haste and then left his wife to endure 
such impossible conditions you must find out for yourself, 
but I fancy you will agree that his delicacy of feeling 
amounted to sheer stupidity, Nevertheless this story is 
bound to be popular, and I should have had no complaint 
to make if I did not feel that its author ha's it in her to do 
better work. 

Even readers to whom American humour is generally 
a little indigestible may glean some smiles from Benrod 
(Hodder and Stoughton), provided that it is taken in 
small doses and not in the lump. If this book were to be 
considered a study of the normal American boy I should 
cry with vigour, Save me from the breed,” but as a fanciful 
account of a thorough and egregious imp of mischief I can, 
within limits, offer my congratulations to Mr. Booth 
Tarkington. The triumph of Benrod lies in the fact that, 
although he brought woe and tribulation to his relations 
and exasperated his friends to the point of insanity, it is 
nevertheless impossible to suppress an affection for him. 
Ofttimes and hard his father chastised him with rods, but 
Benrod merely accepted these beatings as the price that had 


to be paid for leading an adventurous life, and showed not 
the smallest signs of repentance. Yes, I like Benrod, though 
I have not any great desire to meet him in the flesh. It 
grieves me, however, that such a character as Mr, Kinosling 
should have been dragged in by the heels. If fatuous 
clerics are worth any novelist’s attention they certainly are 
not worth Mr. Tarkington’s, and the only effect Mr, 
Kinosling had upon me was to fortify my conviction that 
it is far easier to begin a book of humour than to finish it. 


EN BASSANT. 


Loud swells the roar of traffic in the street. 

The motor-buses rumble on and wind 
Their plaintive warnings as they come behind 
Faint folk who dally, dazed by summer heat; 
The reckless taxis seem a deal too fleet 
To country cousins nervously inclined, 
xlnd raucous news-boys fret the curious mind 
With spicy rumours of the foe’s defeat. 

But suddenly a hush falls everywhere : 

Stopp’d is each taxi with its languid load, 
And, as the City’s silence deeper grows. 

Only a barrel-organ churns the air 
While Peggy (in the middle of the road) 
Pauses to put some powder on her nose ! 


Mr. Chaplin as an Apache. 

‘RETIEEMENT op me. HENEY CHAPLIN. 

Safety of the Streets.” The Times. 
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even such a reasonable request as this. 
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THE AVENGERS. 

{To oiir Soldiers in the field,) 

Not only that your cause is just and right — 

This much ^Yas never doubted; 'war or play, 

We go with clean hands into any fight; 

That is our English way; — 

Not this high thought alone shall brace your thews 
To trample under heel those Vandal hordes 

Whio laugh when blood of mother and babe imbrues 
Their damned craven swords. 

But here must be hot passion, white of flame, 

Pure hate of this unutterable wrong, 

Sheer wrath for Christendom so sunk in shame, 

To make you trebly strong. 

These smoking hearths of fair and peaceful lands. 

This reeking trail of deeds abhorred of Hell, 

They cry aloud for vengeance at your hands, 

Euthless and swift and fell 

Strike, then — and spare not — ^for the innocent dead 
Who lie there, stark beneath the weeping skies. 

As though you saw your dearest in their stead 
Butchered before your eyes. 

And though the guiltless pay for others* guilt 
. Who preached these brute ideals in camp and Court ; 

Though lives of brave and gentle foes be spilt, 

That loathe this coward sport; 

On each, without distinction, worst or best, 

Fouled by a nation’s crime, one doom must iMi; 

Be you its instrument, and leave the rest 
To God, the Judge of all. 

Let it be said of you, when sounds at length 
Over the final field the victor’s strain : — 

•'They struck at infamy with all their strength, 

And earth is clean again 1” 0. S. 


HOW GERMANY CAME OFF. 

{Extracts from a diary kept at intervals by a very special 
correspondent in the Dardanelles) 

Goeben arrives Dardanelles. Announcement of sale to 
Turkey and of disembarcation of German crew. 

Qoeheji still in Dardanelles. Having been disposed of to 
Turkey,, the ship again disembarced her crew. 

Goehen continuing in Dardanelles, the disembarcation of 
German crew, which was completed three days ago and 
again yesterday, began again to-day and was carried out 
successfully. 

The Goehen still being at anchor in the Dardanelles, it 
was decided to carry out a disembarcation of her German 
crew on a scale surpassing all previous efforts. 

The Goehen continues in the Dardanelles. Owing to the 
remarkable expertness which her crew has acquired, it was 
possible to carry out three disembarcations this afternoon 
The officer commanding, indeed, proposes shortly to issue 
a challenge to ships of all nationalities for the Open Dis- 
embarcation Championship of the World. 

The Goehen remains in the Dardanelles. In response to 
a pressing request from great masses of the Turkish popula- 
tion, who have been unable before to witness the ceremony 
it has been decided again to disembark the German crewi 
and, beginning to-morrow at 10 a.m,, the impressive spectacle 


win be gone through at regular intervals of an hour through- 
out the day. All the railway companies have announced 
cheap excursions, and there can be no doubt that these 
disembarcations will easily surpass all earlier ones. 

The German crew of the Goehen are agitating for an 
eight-hour day. 

Instructions having reached the crew of the Goehen to 
return to Germany, a magnificent Farewell Disembarca- 
tion took place last night. At its conclusion sympathisers 
presented an illuminated address bearing the following in- 
scription : “ To the crew of the Goehen on the occasion of 
their final disembarcation before leaving for the Father- 
land.” 

Later , — Arrival of the crew of the Goeheji at Kiel. Great 
popular enthusiasm. Kaiser orders a Special Disembarca- 
tion to take place before entire Fleet, a duplicate cruiser (in 
the regretable absence of the Goehen) being lent for the 
purpose. 


THE TRUCE. 

Peace reigns in the club-house on the links. The young 
men have nearly all gone, and Morris, our veteran “plus 
two ” member, who generally only condescends to go round 
with the pro. and one or two choice players, is eager for a 
match with anyone. Only you must play for five shillings 
for his wife’s branch of the Red Cross Society. 

In the smoke-room over our pipes — cigars are considered 
wasteful and bad form — the old conversational warriors 
look at one another. I glance across at Sellars, a member 
of that loathsome, I should say highly admirable, institution, 
the National Liberal Club. It is not six weeks since I 
denounced him as a pestilent traitor because ho demanded, 
for some reason that escapes me, the blockade of a city 
called Belfast. And, if I remember, he alluded to me as 
a traitorous tamperer with the Army. But now I praise 
the admirable patriotism of John Redmond; 1 eulogise the 
financial genius of Lloyd George ; I grow fervid as 1 
rhapsodise about Winston. 

Then Sellars interposes, “ My dear fellow, why do you 
forget the splendid abnegation of Sir Edward Carson ? 
As for Lloyd George he may have done well, but hasn’t 
he Austen at his elbow all the time? Talk about Winston 
if you like, but, after all, he has only muzzled the German 
fleet. F. E. Smith has done a far more wonderful thing. 
He has muzzled the British Press.” 

Peace ! It is wonderful. Only at the back of my mind 
there is one sad thought which 1 strive to put away from 
me. Suppose a General Election comes whilst the war is 
still on. I, as a patriot, shall have to vote for the splendid 
I Government. It will be Sellars’ duty and joy to support 
j our splendid Opposition. And, if we all act in the same 
way, we shall have those wretched — what funny slips 
one s pen makes I — those adorable Radicals back in power 
for another five years. i 

But when the war is over and we see a free Europe I 
promise myself one reward. The night when peace is pro- 
claimed I shall seek out Sellars and tell him just what I 
think about Lloyd George; and I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that he will celebrate the occasion by some venomous 
abuse of Bonar Law. 

You see at present we are handicapped; we are just 
Englishmen, 


Another Impending Apology, 

. effitor of Golfing was Mr. Thomas Marlowe, who 

IS now editor of the Daily Mail, On the other hand, there have 
been several ed^ors of Golfing who have since risen to positions of 
custmction.” — Qolfing, 





TO AEMS ! 

Eeceuiting-Sbbgeant Punch. “ NOW, MY LADS, TOUB CODNTET WANTS YOU. WHO ’S 
FOR THE FEONT?” 





' Now :^ND, MaHT, if a SE>TTRT asks you who you ABE, YOU MUST IMMEDIATELY A2TSWEB, *FrieKD.”» 
xES, M, BUT WHAT AM I TO SAY IF HE ASKS ME HOW BABY IS?*’ 


THE ATTACK ON GERMAN TRADE. 


Those mistaken persons who main- 
tain that “ music has no frontiers 
have been sharply rebuked by the 
patriotic action of the management of 
certain concerts, who boldly opened 
the season by expelling all German 
music from their programmes. It is 
all very well to say that this is con- 
founding the Germany that we honour 
and admire with the Germany of the 
other sort, of which we have liad more 
than enough. The step has been taken 
on the highest patriotic grounds, and 
although the ban has been partially re- 
moved since the season began, it is 
clearly indicated that this conciliatory 
attitude will only last so long as the 
main German fleet continues to skulk 
behind the defences of Kiel. If there 
is any aggressive movement, then let 
it be understood that Tschaikowski's 
Patheiique Symphony will be worn 
threadbare by nightly repetition sooner 
than that we should have any truck 
I with Bbahms, Wagnee or Bach. 


Already the occupation of Brussels has 
caused the scratching (at the very last 
moment) of the Schumann concerto. 

Of course there is more in it than 
meets the eye. If all German music is 
eliminated there are bound to be pro- 
digious gaps which must be filled up 
somehow. Yery well. The result can 
only be a new state of activity in the 
home composing industry. This is no 
time for giving away secrets, but per- 
haps we may be allowed to say that the 
continued attendance last week of Sir 
Henry Wood at the offices of the 
Board of Trade can only mean that he 
too is taking his part in a comprehen- 
sive and well-considered plan for making 
war on German industries. Now is the 
time for the native producer to get to 
work. Germany must once and for all 
be ousted from this market. There need 
be no difficulty in obtaining samples, 
and we look* to British industry and 
enterprise to do the rest. 

We are not sure that neutrals should 
be allowed into this thing. An excep- 
tion might be made in the case of Italy, | 


i but, apart froiji lier, we should limit the 
3 exotic features in our programmes to 
the works of our allies in the field. It 
L might give a needed fillip to the national 
} music of Japan. 

* How it strikes oxxr Contemporaries. 

^ ** Yesterday’s eclipse of tke sun was itself 

> eclipsed by tbc world shadow. Shortly after 
) noon a large inky blot obscured nearly thres- 
, quarters of the sun’s surface and a violet haze 
^ hung over London, bub very few people were 
' heeding the phenomenon in the sky. The 

hawkers, even, were too busy soiling patriotic 

> favours to ofier smoked glasses .” — Daily Mail. 

> ‘ ‘ Londoners did not permit the war to eclipse 
the eclipse. The hawkers’ cry, ‘ Smoked glass 

. a penny, ’ was heard everywhere, and there was 
a ready sale for the pieces of glass which 
enabled one to view the darkening of the sun.” 

Daily Mirror, 

The allies should come to a better 
agreement than this. 

Spies Output Down Again,” says a 
contemporary, and we were just going 
to congratulate the authorities when 
we discovered that it referred to a 
Petroleum Company, 
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THE FATAL GIFT. 

People say to me sometimes, “Oh, 
yon know Woolman, don’t yon?” 
I acknowledge that 1 do, and, after the 
silence that always ensues, I add, “If 
you want to say anything against him, 
please go on.” You can almost hear 
the sigh of relief that goes up. “I 
thought he was a friend of yours,” they 

say cheerfully. “ But, of course, if ” 

and then they begin. 

I think it is time I explained my 
supposed friendship for Ernest Mer- 
rowby Woolman — confound him. 

The affair began in a taxicab two 
years ago. Andrew had been dining 
with me that night ; we w^alked out to 
the cab-rank together ; I told the driver 
where to go, and Andrew stepped in, 
weaved good-bye to me from the window, 
and sat down suddenly upon something 
hard. He drew it from beneath him, 
and found it was an extremely massive 
(and quite new) silver cigar-case. He 
put it in his pocket with the intention 
of giving it to the driver when he got 
out, but quite naturally forgot. Next 
morning he found it on his dressing- 
table. So he put it in his pocket again, 
meaning to ledve it at Scotland Yard 
on his way to the City. 

Next morning it was on his dressing- 
table again. 

This went on for some days. After 
a week or so Andrew saw that it was 
hopeless to try to get a cigar-case back 
to Scotland Yard in this casual sort of 
way; it must be taken there deliber- 
ately by somebody who had a morning 
to spare and ^vas willing to devote it to 
this special purpose. He placed the 
case, therefore, prominently on a small 
table in the dining-room to await the 
occasion ; calling also the attention of his 
family to it, as an excuse for an outing 
when they were not otherwise engaged. 

At times he used to say, “ 1 must 
really take that cigar-case to Scotland 
Yard to-morrow.” 

At other times he would say, “ Some- 
body must really take that cigar-case 
to Scotland Yard to-day.” 

And so the weeks rolled on . . . 

It was about a year later that I first 
got mixed up with the thing. I must 
have dined with the Andrews several 
times without noticing the cigar-case, 
but on this occasion it caught my eye 
as w^e wandered out to join the ladies, 
and I picked it up cai’elessly. Well, 
not exactly carelessly ; it was too heavy 
for that. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me,” I said, 

“ that you had stood for Parliament and 
that your supporters had consoled you 
with a large piece of plate? Hallo, 
they’ve put the wrong initials on it. 
How imbusiness-like. ’ ’ 

“ Oh, that ? ” said Andrew. “ Is it 
still there ? ” 

“ Why not ? It *s quite a solid little 
! table. But you haven’t explained why 
your constituents, who must have seen 
your name on hundreds of posters, 
thought your initials w^ere E. M. W.” 

Andrew explained. 

“Then it isn’t yours at all?” I 
said in amazement. 

“ Of course not.” 

“But, my dear man, this is theft. 
Stealing by finding, they call it. You 
could get” — I looked at him almost 
with admiration — “you could get two 
years for this ; ” and I weighed the 
cigar-case in my hand. “I believe 
you ’re the only one of my friends who 
could be certain of two years,” I W'ent 
on musingly. “ Let ’s see, there ’s ” 

“Nonsense,” said Andrew uneasily. 
“But still, perhaps I’d better take it 
back to Scotland Yard to-morrow.” 

“ And tell them you ’ve kept it for a 
5 'ear? They’d run you in at once. 
No, what you want to do is to get rid 
of it without their knowledge. But 
how — that ’s the question. You can’t 
give it away because of the initials.” 

“It’s easy enough. I can leave 
it in another cab, or drop it in the 
river.” * 

“ Andrew, Andrew,” I cried, “ you ’re 
determined to go to prison! Don’t 
you know from all the humorous articles 
you ’ve ever read that, if you try to lose 
anything, then you never can ?" It ’s 
one of the stock remarks one makes 
to women in the endeavour to keep 
them amused. No, you must think of 
some more subtle way of disposing 
of it.” 

“ I ’ll pretend it’s yours,” said Andrew 
more subtly, and he placed it in my 
pocket. 

“No, you don’t,” I said. “But I 
tell you Avhat I will do. I ’ll lake it 
for a week and see if I can get rid of it. 
If I can’t, I shall give it you back and 
wash my hands of the whole business 
— except, of course, for the monthly 
letter or whatever it is they allow you 
at the Scrubls. You may still count 
on me for that.” 

And then the extraordinary thing 
happened. The next morning I re- 
ceived a letter from a stranger, asking 
for some simple information which I 
could have given him on a post-card. 
And so I should have done — or possi- 
bly, I am afraid, have forgotten to 
answer at all — ^but for the way that the 
letter ended up. 

“ Yours very truly, ^ 

Ebnsst M, Woolmak,'' 

The magic initials 1 It was a chance 
not to be missed. I wrote enthusiasti- 
cally back and asked him to lunch. 

He came, I gave him all the infor- 
mation he granted, and lots more. 
Whether he was a pleasant sort of 
person or not I hardly noticed ; I was 
so very pleasant myself. 

He returned my enthusiasm. He 
asked me to dine with him the follow- 
ing week. A little party at the Savoy 
— his birthday, you know. 

I accepted gladly. I rolled up at the 
party with my little present ... a 
massive silver cigar-case . . . suitably 
engraved. 

So there you are. He clings to me. 
He seems to have formed the absurd 
idea fliat I am fond of him. A few 
months after that evening at the Savoy 
he was married. I was invited to the 
wedding — confound him. Of course I 
had to live up to my birthday present ; 
the least I could do was an enormous 
silver cigar-box (not engraved), which 
bound me to him still more strongly. 

By that time I realised that I hated 
him. He was-pushing, familiar, every- 
thing that 1 disliked. All my friends 
wondered how I had become so intimate 
with him ... . 

Well, now they know. And the orig- 
inal E. M. W., if he has the sense to read 
this article, knows. If he cares to prose- 
cute Ernest Merrowby Woolman for 
being in possession of stolen goods I 
shall be glad to give him any informa- 
tion. Woolman is generally to be found 
leaving my rooms at about C.30 in the 
evening, and a smart detective could 
easily nab him as he steps out. 

A.A.M. 

FOETUNE'S FAYOUEITE. 

Dear maiden of the sunny head 

And cheeks of coral hue. 

The lips of rarest ruby red, 

The eyes of Oxford blue, 

And other charms I’ve left unsaid . . . 
Ah, how I envy you 1 

Heedless of half a w’Oiid at war 

You neither strive nor cry ; 

Though danger knocks at England’s 
door 

There ’s laughter in your sky : 

You ask not what she ’s fighting for. 
Nor reck the reason wdiy. 

You little guess, you never will, 

The force that nerves this fist 

To toil away for you until 

My mind is like a mist ; 

The lack of money for the mill, 

The growing dearth of grist. 

Ah, since amid a world grown wild, 
And horrors still half told, 

Peace has her palace round you piled. 
By all the gods I hold 

You are a very lucky child. 

My little Nine-months-old. 




A CANDIDATE FOR THE FORGE. 

“I WANT to enrol myself as a Special 
Constable,'* I said to the man in mufti 
behind the desk. 

“Well, don’t let me stop you,'* he 
remarked.^ The Police Station is next 
door. This is a steam laundry.**. 

A minute later I began again : — 

“I want to enrol myself as a Steam 
Laund— that is to say, as a Special 
Constable.” 

“ Certainly, Sir,** said the Inspector 
in charge. “ Your name and address ? ** 

I opened my cigarette-case and 
placed a card on the desk. 

“The name of the house is pro- 
nounced Song Soocec” 1 said, “ not, as 
spelt, Sans Souci.” 

The Inspector handed me back the 
card. It was a cigarette-picture re- 
presenting the proper method of ban- 
daging a displaced knee-cap. I rectified 
the error, and he entered the information 
in a book. 

“ I must ask if you are a British 
subject ? *’ he inquired, 

“You might. almost describe me as 
super-Britisli,** I replied. “There is 


a tradition in my family that my 
ancestors were on Hastings Pier when 
the Conqueror arrived.’* 

“ Thank you. That will be all.” 

“ You don't want me to give 
references, one of which must be a 
clergyman or a J.P.? You don't 
require me to state previous experience, 
if any, or any details of that sort? ** 
“Oh, no,** he answered. “That'll 
be all right. You are no doubt familiar 
with squad drill? ** 

“ Splendid ! I had no idea it was 
used in the Force." 

“Eight turn— left turn — about turn 
— form fours — and so on ? *’ 

“I beg yoyr pardon,’* I said, “but 
what did you call that ? *’ 

“ Squad drill, Sir.** , . 

^ “ 0-o-h 1 I thought you said ‘ quad- 
rille.' But I know the turns. Eight 
turn, I turn to tl:e right; left turn, I 
'turn to the left ; about turn, I turn just; 
about, but not, quite; fprm fours, I 
form— excuse me, but' how does one 
man form^ fours ? ” - 
“There will, of course, be others,” 
replied the Inspector. “You'll soon 
pick it up. And please state at what 


■ j hours of the day you would be pre- 
pared to take duty.” 

“Well,” I said, “I've practically 
nothing to do from the time I get up— 

> half-past ten — until mid-day. I could 
also manage to spare half-an-hour be- 
tween afternoon* tea and dinner. And 
I could just drop in here about eleven 
at night to see if things were going 
I along all right. Now, if you *11 kindly 
1 fetch me a bull's-eye lantern, a life- 
preserver, a bullet-proof tunic, some 
indiarubber boots, a revolver, and. a 
letter of introduction to some of the 
most skilful cooks in the neighbourhood 
I can put in one crowded hour of joyous ! 
life before I ’m due on the links.** i 

“ Just a moment,” said the Inspector. 

“ I don't want to discourage you, but 
kindly cast your eye over these para- 
graphs; ** and he handed me a printed 
circular, “ You will see that it will be 
necessary for you to perform four con- 
secutive hours’ duty.” 

* '“Good heavens,” I exclaimed, “I 
don't think I shall be able to manage 
that. I'm in the middle of an im- 
portant jig-saw ; I *m expecting' a new 
motor-car to arrive any minute ; arid I 
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have a slight head-cold. However, if 
my country calls me, I will see what 
can be arranged.*' 

I noticed the Inspector's look of 
admiration at my bull-dog resolution, 
so to hide my blushes I perused the 
circular. 

I see,” I said, “ that we are each 
supplied with * one ‘ armlet.' What's 
an armlet ? ^ ^ ■ - * 

“ A badge that goes round your arm.” 

“Of course! How stupid of me! 
Just like a bracelet goes round one's — 
no, that won't do. Just like a gimlet 
goes — no, that doesn’t either. I can’t 
think of a simile, but 1 quite under- 
stand. Then' we liave ‘one whistle.' 
What’s that for? To whistle on if I 
feel lonely?” 

“ To sufiimon assistance if you should 
require it,” 

“I have an idea that my whistle 
will be overworked. Shall I be'able to 
get a new one when the original 's worn 
out?” 

The Inspector thought there 'vyould 
be no difficulty in my getting re- 
whistled. 

“ * One truncheon,* ” I continued. 
“That, of course, is to trunch with. 
One truncheon, cliougb," seems rather 
niggardly. I should prefer twb7<5ne in 
^eacli band. ‘ One note-book '-^is that 
for autographs and original contri- 
butions from my brother Specials ? ” 

“For noting names and addresses 
and details of cases,” explained the 
Inspector, “ For instance, if, when on 
duty, you saw Jack Johnson committing 
a breach of the peace you would — ” 

“Blow my whistle hard — ” 

“ Certainly not. You would take his 
name and address and note it down.” 

“ And if he refused it I could then 
whistle for lielp ? ” 

“ No, you would at once arrest him.” 

“ What's the earliest possible moment 
at which it would be etiquette to blow 
my whistle ? ” 

“ When he offered resistance. Then 
you could whistle.” 

“ No, I couldn’t,” I said, “not unless 
my equipment included one pair of bel- 
lows. Bo you mean to tell me that I 
should be expected to an.*est a man of 
infinitely superior physique to my own 
with no other weapons than one armlet, 
one whistle, one truncheon and one note- 
book ? Surely I should be' allowed to 
run for the Mayor and get him to read 
the Biot Act ? If not, I can only say 

a policeman’s lot is' ” - 

I “Not a happy one?” put in the 
I Inspector. 

“I was going to say a policeman's 
lot is a lot too much. Would you 
kindly cross my name off your list ? ” 

“ I crossed it off some minutes ago,” 
replied the Inspector. 


THE WATCH DOGS. 

II. 

Dear Charles, — Another letter from 
the back of the front for you. You will 
be glad to hear that your Terrier is 
settling down in his temporary kennel 
and sharpening his teeth in due course. 
The time will con^ when you may look 
your gift dog in the mouth and be not 
disappointed, we hope, by the view. 

We received orders a day or two ago 
to take up our beds and walk ; that is, 
a couple of officers and a hundred odd 
of the men were told off to execute 
a flank movement on a neighbouring 
township where there is a range, and 
do our damnedest with the poor old 
targets. So we put our oddments in 
our pillow-case, rolled up our bedrooms 
into a’ convenient bundle and trekked. 
'We were assured that we should be 
back at our base within the week, but 
we have learnt to take no chances. Wo 
have but one form of movement, the 
iotd enmMe. 

It is quite refreshing to step, 'Over a 
hundred strong, into a village with no 
pre-arranged scheme of board and 
lodging. Like every other wanderer in 
a strange part, we turn first to the- 
policeman. ' We march towards him 
at attention ; we call a halt at the base 
of his feet, and then, with the courtesy 
of the gentleman and the brevity of 
the soldier, we inform him that we 
have arrived. The next development 
is up to him. 

It is not to him, however, that we 
owe our temporary rest. It is to that 
irrepressible and indefatigable unit, the 
Boy Scout. Charles, I believe we 'd all 
be lying out in the rain at this moment 
but for that assistance. The equip- 
ment of the Boy Scout on billeting 
duty consists of a piece of white chalk 
and a menacing demeanour. Thus 
armed, he knocks at every likely door, 
wishes the householder a good morning 
and registers on the door-fi'ame the 
number of men that may be left till 
called for within, even while the police- 
man is still endeavouring to explain 
the international situation and the 
military exigencies to the slow-thinking 
rustic. Many formidable obstacles lie 
in our path, we know, but we are com- 
forted by the thought that the Boy 
Scout isn't one of them. If, in the 
next generation; Britain continues to 
exist as a nation and not as a depot for 
the training of waiters in the Berlin 
restaurants, then indeed we shall have 
something to rely on in these adaptable 
young fellows. 

The host upon whom we officers 
were thrust was quite polite as long as 
our Boy Scout stood by, but, left to 
himself, turned out crusty. He was 


rather too old to turn into the perfect 
hotel proprietor all in a minute, and, as 
he put it, “ he couldn’t see his %vay ” to j 
do this and that for us. He was pre- | 
pared to do all he had to do, but no 
more. Unfortunately we were not as 
well up in the regulations as our youth- 
ful and now departed protector. So 
we went out and did a bit of billeting 
on our own. It is an odd experience, 
this knocking at somebodj^'s door and, 
upon being asked what one has come 
for, answering, To stay.” For our- 
selves we thought that the Boctor would 
be a good man" to experiment on. 
These parsons are used to being victim- 
ised and are known not to be too harsh 
upon the delinquent. So off* we went 
to the Bectory, significantly handling 
pur hilts and twirling our military 
stubbles.'' But the essence of war is 
surprise, and it was the Bector's wife 
who confronted our attack. * - 

1 said, upon enquiry, that I couldn't 
say what we wanted but placed myself 
unreservedly in my colleague’s hands. ! 
I then took a pace to the rear and 
prepared to retire in good order. 
Bobertson’s whole efforts w^ere con- 
centrated on refraining from taking off 
his cap, as behoves a, gentleman,' but 
not an officer, and the Bector's wife I’e- 
mained amiable but on the defensive. 
Charles, our position was a hopeless 
one and our careers had concluded then 
and there but for the arrivM of the 
ally. Boy Scouts ave as tactful as they 
are forgiving ; he accepted our explana- 
tion and apology to himself and he 
explained for us and apologised to the . 
Bector's wife. It w^is little he had to 
say, for never was a less reluctant and 
more efficient billettee. This kind lady 
has not only made our sojourn one 
long series of simple luxuries, she has : 
been through the whole of our kit and 
washed and repaired the lot. Think 
what you may about the Church when 
you are a civilian in affluence, but when 
you are a soldier in distress turn to it 
first for succour. 

Lastly, a minor incident of a regret- 
able nature. Halting on the march 
yesterday for our transport to catch up 
(our transport is known as Lieutenant 
Pearson’s Circus) I discovered one of 
our dusty thirsty warriors having made ' 
his illegal entrance into a public-house 
by an emergency door. There he stood 
with a glisten in his eyes and his hand I 
just about to grasp the pewter pot! ! 
Out he went under sentence of death ' 
by slow torture, and there was I left, i 
with a thirst such as I have never ^ 
before believed to be possible, alone 
with a pewter pot, with the foam just j 
brimming over the top . . . alone; j 
unseen, undisco verable ... I 

Your fallen Friend, Henry. ! 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE HOUR. 

Irate Lady (firing Parthian shot after ma/rital misttnder standing), “ Yer— yeb bloomin’ Oolan 1 ’ 


LITEEAEY GOSSIP. 

The Aiitumn publishing season will 
undoubtedly be affected by the war, 
several firms having decided to withhold 
most of their forthcoming books. 
Messrs. Odder and Thynne, however, 
being convinced that the reading public 
cannot subsist entirely on newspapers, 
have with great public spirit resolved 
to publish their full programme, which 
is unusually full of works of interest. 

t - 

The foremost place in their list is 
dillotted to Principal Toshley Potts’s 
volume of essays, which bear the attrac- 
tive title of The Hill of Havering, 
Principal Potts was recently hailed by 
Sir Nicholson Eobeets as the Scots 
A. C. Eenson,” and this felicitous 
analogy will, wa feel sure, he tri- 
umphantly vindicated by .the contents 
I of this epoch-making work, which 
by the way is dedicated to Dr. Emery 
Cawker, of -the University of Brash- 
ville, Ga. 

Another work of outstanding signifi- 


cance is a volume of poems, entitled 
Kailyard Carols, from the accomplished 
pen of Mr. Alan Bodgers, whom Mr. 
David Ltali/, in a three-column article 
in the Pejiman, recently declared to be 
the finest lyric poet since Shelley, and 
Mr. Lyall seldom makes a mistake. 
Mr. Bodgers, it may be added, is the 
sub-editor of the Kilspindie Gourant, 
and has a handicap of twenty-two at 
the local golf club. 

Very welcome also is the announce- 
ment that Professor Hector McGollop 
has undertaken to edit a series of 
Manuals of Moral Uplift, to which he 
will contribute the opening volume on 
The Art of Unction, Other contributors 
to the series are Dr. Talisker Dinwiddie, 
Principal Marcus Tonks and the Eev. 

I Bandley Chadd. 

In the department of fiction the most 
remarkable of the novelties promised 
by Messrs. Odder and Thynne is The 
Nut's Progress, by Mi'. Ewan Stbaw. 
It will be remembered that in a four- 
column review of Mr. Straw’s last 


hook, Noth ing Doing, whicli appeared in 
the Xmas number of the Book Booster, 
Sir Clement Shorthouse declared 
that this talented fictionist combined 
the lilt of Prank Smedley (the author 
of Frank Fairleigh] with the whimsi- 
cality of Barrie and the austere mo^lity 
of Annie Swan. Otherwise we may be 
sui-e the firm of Odder and Thynne 
would never have published a work 
with so risky a title. 

I Perhaps. | 

Of wolves that wear sheep’s clothing 
The world has long been full. 

But I Ve a special loatlnng 
Por one in Berlin 'wool. 

Although the wool may cover 
Not more than half the beast, 
Perhaps when all is over ' 

He 11 be entirely fleeced. W. W. 

“ jMagnipiceijt Bequest to the Louvre, 
Sunspot Yisitle to tho Naked Eye.” 

Times, 

Prance seems to have acquired Ger- 
many’s spot in the sun. 





EEASONING IN THE BANKS. 

[Several journals have pointed out that 
the type of recruit now offering liim- 
' self is in a high degree capable of 
reasoning, and initiative.] 

“Now I want any of you who are 
puzzled about anything to ask ques- 
tions about it,” said the instructing 
sergeant-major. . , and anon : 

“ Bight about, Number 3 of the front 
rank I There is no such thing as left 

about turn. Squad, form ” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Number 3, 
“ but why do yoii say that there is no 
such thing as left about turn ? ” * 

“ Because there isn’t,’* said the ser- 
geant-major unsympathetically. 

“ But, my good man,” urged Number 
3, “ there must be. I *ve just done it. 
Why, look here I ” 

He did it again. 

“ Such a movement is not in the 
drill-book,” said the sergeant-maior 
curtly. ^ 

“ But/* protested Number 3, “ you 
told us yourself only yesterday that very 
few of the total possible commands are 
in the drill-book. For instance, there 


is no provision for lining a railway , 
embankmenfc, often, I understand, a 
salutary and even vital evolution.” 

, The sergeant-major considered. 

“There’s nonuse,” he. said at last 
weightily, “ ’avin’ tioo .w*ays of doin’ 
anything when one will do. .It is gene- 
rally considered that right about turn 
is enough ways of turning about for 
any one man.” 

“ By all means,” admitted the re- 
cruit generously, “let us be frugal. 
Frugality is the mainspring of efficiency. 
One way of turning about is ample for 
me. But why right rather than lerfc ? ” 

“ Because right ’s right, and that ’s 
all there is to it,” said the sergeant- 
major, who was tiring of the argu- 
ment. 

“Exactly,” admitted Number 3, “and 
left ’s left, and that leaves us just where 
we started. Now if the War Office 
had tossed up and made a general 
decision in favour oT right I could 
understand the position. But my im- 
pression is that this is not so. Thus, 
if I were to step off with the right 
foot ” 

“ Shut your face,” said the sergeant- 


major, “ and do - what you 're told. 

Squad ! A-bput Turn 1 ” 

; “ Beasbning,” obseiwed Number 3, 
“is lost upon yonder survival’ of the 
old school of stereotyped militarism. 
The hour for initiative has arrived.” 

And by way of protest he esoecuted 
a neat left about turn. 


GUNS OF VEBDDN. 

Guns of Verdun point to Metz 
From the plated parapets ; . 

Guns of Metz grin back again 
O’er the fields of fair Lorraine. 

Guns of Metz are long and grey 
Growling through a summer day; 
Guns of Verdun, grey and long, 
Boom an echo of their song. 

Guns of Metz to Verdun roar, 

“ Sisters, you shall foot the score ; ” 
Guns of Verdun say to Metz, 

“Fear not, for we pay our debts.” 

Guns of Metz they grumble, “When?” 
Guns of Verdun answ^er then, 

“ Sisters, when to guard Lorraine 
Gunners lay you East again ! ” 





AT THE POST OF HONOUB. 

Liberty (foJBeZ^wm). “TAKE OOMEOET. YOUE COUEAGB IS YINDICATED; YOUE WEONGS 
SHALL BE AVENGED.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted EEOii the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Blouse of Lords, Tuesday, Aug, 25. 
— After fortnight's recess Parliament 
meets again. Scene mightily changed. 
At time of adjournment country on 
brink of war. Now in thick of it. 

Contrary to custom interest centi’ed 
in Chamber at this end of corridor. 
Man of the moment is the tall strongly- 
framed figure that enters on stroke of 
appointed hour and marches with 
soldierly step to Ministerial Bench. 
This is Kitchener, Secretary of State 
for War, primed with message from the 
Army which, making its first stand at 
Mons, had a baptism of fire that lasted 
thirty-six hours. 

With characteristic modesty the new 
Minister seated himself at lower end 
of Bench, Crewe presently arriving 
signalled liim to come up higher. 
Accordingly seated himself next to 
Leader op House. Thence rose at half- 
past four to make his maiden speecli, 
a deliverance effected under rarely 
momentous circumstances. Brought 
with him one of those “ scraps of paper” 
wliich the Kaiser scorns when they 
contain such trifling matter as a solemn 
treaty with a neighbouring nation. On 
this Kitchener, more at home on the 
battlefield than in a place where a 
man’s business is to talk, had written 
his speech. 

It was brief, manly, simple. Made 
haste to point out that, though associ- 
ated with the Cabinet, holding high 
office in the Government, his appear- 
ance on the Ministerial Bench did not 
imply that he belonged to any political 
party. 

“ As a soldier,” he said, “ I have no 
politics.” 

House startled to hear him add that 
his occupation of the post of Secretary 
of State for War is temporary. Terms 
of his -service are those of the recruits 
for the new Army, He is engaged to 
serve during the war. If it lasts longer 
than three years, then for three years 
only. 

Faced by grim suggestion that the 
war just opening may last for three 
years, a deeper gravity fell over listen- 
ing House. Kitchener pre-eminently 
a man who knows what he is talking 
about. And here be w^as in level tones, 
unruffled manner, taking into account 
the contingency of the war lasting 
three years. 

I That this was no idle conjecture, 
! rather a well-thought-out possibility 
i intelligently provided for, appeared 
when be went on to describe how the 
contingency must be faced. The enemy 
had already brought bis full resources 
into the field. It was a maximum which, 


after a succession of days like last 
Sunday, must necessarily diminish. 
On the other hand, whilst we have 
put a comparatively small fores afoot, 
there is behind it, at home and in the 
Colonies, a vast reserve which, dili- 
gently trained and organised, will 
steadily reinforce the fighting line. 
In the' course of six or seven months 
there will be a total of thirty divisions, 
continually kept up to full fighting 
strength. 

Nor was that all. 

‘*If,” said the soIdier-Minister, “the 
war be protracted, and if its fortune be 
varied or adverse, exertions and sacri- 
fices beyond any already demanded will 



Another “Scrap of Paper,’’ 
(K.ofK.) 

be required from the whole -nation and 
Empire.” 

Ominous words increasing prevalent 
gloom. At least satisfactory to know 
that in his official communications 
Kitchener will always cheer us by 
presenting to closest view the worst 
that has actually happened or is possi- 
bly in store, 

BtLsiness done, — Kitchener makes 
his maiden speech. 

House of Commons, Wednesday , — 
No one looking in on House this after- 
noon would imagine that the country is 
engaged in an armed fight, issues of 
which will in one direction or another 
transform the aspect of Europe. At- 
mosphere unruffled. “ Business as 
usual ” the order of the day. 

Pretty full attendance considering 
House has with brief intervals been in 
session since February and meets 
again at what in normal times would 
be period of full recess. Premier on 


Treasury Bench at opening of sitting, j 
Having answered a few questions, 
witiidiew to his private room and was 
no more seen. 

Lloyd Georce, left in charge, moved 
through various stages series of emer- 
gency measures. 

On Currency and Bank Note Bill 
question of design of new twenty- 
shilling and ten-shilling notes came up. 
Some disrespectful things said of it. 
Chancellor of Exchequer admitted 
its imperfection but pleaded that in the 
hurried circumstances of the day it was 
the best that could be done. Exception 
especially taken on score tliat the 
design made forgeiy easy. Here the 
Chancellor differed. 

“I have been told by an expert in 
these matters,” he said, with the pleased 
air of one recalling the dictum of a 
respected friend, “ that the plainer the 
design on a note the more difficult it is 
to forge it,” 

All the same the notes are to be 
called in and replaced. 

Business done , — Second reading of 
Bill giving Government blank cheque 
for meeting expenses of war carried 
without debate or division. 

Thursday , — Premier’s surpassing gift 
of speech, equally concise and eloquent, 
never more brilliantly displayed than i 
this afternoon. Proposed Eesolution 
conveying expression of sympathy and 
admiration for heroic resistance offered 
by the Belgian Army and people to 
wanton invasion of their territory. In 
speech that occupied less than ten min- 
utes in delivery the Premier, himself 
moved to loftiest pitch of righteous 
indignation, touched deepest feelings of 
a crowded House. 

Beferring to Great Britain’s inter- 
vention in “ a quarrel in which it had no 
direct concern,” he pointed out that the 
countiy threw away the scabbard only 
when confronted by necessity of choice 
between keeping and breaking solemn 
obligations, between the discharge of a 
binding trust and a shameless sub- 
servience. 

A deep-throated cheer approved his 
emphatic declaration, “We do not 
repent our decision.” 

Cheers rang forth again when in 
another fine passage he said, “ The 
Belgians have won for themselves the 
immortal glory which belongs to a 
people who prefer freedom to ease, to 
security, even to life itself. We are 
proud of their alliance and their friend- 
ship. We salute them with respect and 
honour. We are with them heart and 
soul.” 

Difficult to follow outburst of genuine 
eloquence like this, delivered with 
thrilling force, Bonab Law in equally 
brief speech voiced hearty acqnies- 
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cence of Opposition in Eesolution. ’ is the same,” I answered coldly. “ And ! Blairbinkie who, before vre were at 
JoHX Eedmond, associating Ireland besides, some people are left-handed.” war, talked fervidly of what he should 
whole-heartedly with it, made practical Beryl has decent qualities, I know, do for his country if trouble came, I 
suggestion, that, instead of lending and one doesn’t want to find fault had not liked Hector Swankington the 
Belgium ten millions as proposed, we with anyone just now, but she was least little bit before that, but when he 


should hand the money over to 
her as a free gift, an instalment 
of a just debt. 

Business done , — More Emer- 
gency Bills advanced by stages. 
Ominous hint of fresh taxation 
dropped by Chancellor. 


BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

The War Spirit. 

Pai'h Lane, 

Dearest Daphne, — There was 
; a big party of us at the Clack- 
mannans’ Scotch place, Blair- 
binkie, when all these fearful 
things began to happen — and 
now where are we all? The 
Flummery boys and ever so many 
more of the party are at the front 
with their regiments.. The Duke 
of Clackmannan is at the head 
of the Clackmannan Yeomanry, 
Norty ’s gone off to help take care 
of the East coast, and it ’s lucky 






said that, in the event of war, he 
would raise a troop at his own 
expense, call it “ Swankington’s 
Horse ” and lead it himself 
“ wherever the fighting was 
hottest,” I thought 1 ’d not done 
him justice. So I listened to 
him and approved and encouraged 
the plan. And then the storm 
burst and wc all scattered. The 
other morning I met him in the 
Park when I was taking my 
early walk. He asked if I would 
dine with him some evening at 
the “Iridescent,” and I said it 
was not a time for dining at 
restaurants. “No,” he agreed, 
“it certainly isn’t now all the 
French cooks are gone ; and what 
an idiotic idea this is about re- 
ducing the number of courses at 
dinner 1 Silly rot, I call it 1 ” 

I ignored this and asked, 
“ What about ‘ Swankington’s 
Horse’?” 

“Oh! that's all ofiV’ he said 
Lufiily. “I wrote to the authorities 


of the East coast, and it’s lucky , O^nMjNXAiSEB. “ We are not satisfied with Our inous- *;QKf' that’s all off” cioid 
to have him helping to protect :t seems to need support on the Eastern side.- Lufiily. '“Iwrote to the^uthwities 

it and keep watch, for if there 's any- always like that — and her hemming^ about raising the troop, asked what 

body who could see things coming dearest 1 State recognition I should get, and 

sooner than anybody else it 's Norty 1 Babs is wild to go to the front, but I enclosed a drawing of the hat I meant 
Stella, Beryl, Babs and your Blanche say she ’d be only a nuisance until she to wear as leader — a ripping scheme, 
are all back in Town, and when vre ’re knows more about nursing. Someone turned up at one side and with a 

not taking lessons in nursing we’re told me the other day, d jnopos of bunch of feathers. All the answer I 

sewing ^ flannel. I make Yvonne do untrained women going to the front got %vas a few brief words of acknow- 
my^ hair quite, quite plainly, and I ’m and hindering instead of helping, that ledgment and a request to set about 
giving my jewels to my country. I Ve during the last war a poor dear in one it at once and report myself some- 
already pven my dear collar of pearls, of the hospitals had his hair parted where or other. Not a word of the 
I gave that first because I love it best fifty times in an hour by fifty different State recognition I was to receive, 
of all my jewels, because it can never people, and nearly got brain-fever. and the drawing of the hat returned 
be replaced, and because pearls suit me There was a man in the party at with ‘ Not approved ’ scrawled across it. 

hAr.r.ftr T.hn.n rtii/n rkflickv _ 


I better than any other 
I stone. 

All our first fingers 
are covered with pricks 
and look immensely 
horrid,^ but we glory in 
it and won’t even put 
any cold cream on them 1 
As I said yesterday 
afternoon, when we 
were all sewing away 
at flannel, if any woman , 
I don’t care tvho, offered 
me her hand and I saw 
that the first fioger w^as 
smooth I’d refuse to 
take it! Beryl must 
needs weigh in with, 
“But, my dear Blanche, 
she wouldn’t offer you 
her left hand! It ’s’lhj 
left forefinger that ge s 
punished in needle- 
work.” “ The principle 



FOR NEUTRAL CONSUMPTION. 


So I’ve chucked the 
whole business. And 
now don’t let us talk of 
that any more 1 ” 

I gave him my freez- 
ing look (you ’ve never 
seen my freezing look, 
dearest — it ’s terrible !) 
and I said with a little 
calm deadly manner 
that I very, very sel- 
dom use, “ i ’ve no wish 
to talk to you of that — 
or of anything else — 
ever again.” And Heft 
him. 

^ The party at Blair- 
binkie - that scattered 
almost as soon as it 
assembled v/as by way 
of being a farewell to 
the old place, for the 
Clackmannans had ; 
virtually sold it to a I 





The Lady of the Souse, “Just the peesoh I wanted to see. IVe started ten cohshttees in connection with the war 

AND I WANT YOUR HELP.” Yisitor, “ My DE , iB \ J’TE JUST STARTED TWELVE AND I SIMPLY COUNTED ON YOU I ” 


I Mr. Spragg, of Pittsburg. lie -was 
going to have the old castle taken 
across in bits and set up again in 
Pennsylvania; and he was taking all 
the family portraits, the mausoleum, 
the old trees in the park and the stags 
at a valuation, as well as the village 
itself with all its cottages and people, 
in order that the castle might have its 
proper setting out there. There were 
two more things he wanted included in 
the bargain — a village idiot and a 
family ghost (“ hereditary spectre,” he 
called it). 

Ah, my dear I all this belongs to the 
happy old days of a hundred years ago, 
when we were all three or four weeks 
younger. The man from Pittsburg, so 
far from being able to buy Blairbinkie, 
hardly knows where to look for his 
next meal, and as for shipping castles 
and trees and mausoleums and village 
idiots and family ghosts across the 
Atlantic he only wishes he could get 
himself across, even if he had to work 
his passage I 

Josiah is at the uttermost ends of 
the earth. He went in June, about 


rubber-mines or oil-concessions, I 'm 
not sure which. I had a cable from 
him the other day from a place that 
began with “Boo” and ended with 
“ atty ” — I forget w-hat came between. 
He told me not to be anxious, that he 'd 
get back when and hovr he could. My 
answer was, “ Not anxious. Wherever 
you are you kl better stay there, or you 
may get taken prisoner by those 
creatures, and then I’d never forgive 
you!” 

j Talking of prisoners reminds me of 
a rumour about the Bullyon-Bounder- 
meres. They were cruising somewdiere 
in their new big steam-yacht when 
war broke out, and now there’s a 
report that the enemy have taken the 
yacht and turned it into a cruiser ; 
that the Bullyon-Boundermeie people 
are prisoners on board, and that 
they’re making her wash dishes and 
forcing him to work as a stoker or a 
bulkhead or some fearful thing of that 
kind! This is not official, my dear, 
but I give it you foi; what it ’s worth. 

I called a little meeting here yester- 
iday about a scheme of mine. Beryl 


and Babs and your Blanche and several 
more of us are really crack shots, and I 
want to form us into a band of rifle- 
women and ask the Powers that be to 
let us guard some important place — a 
bridge or a bank or a powder magazine. 
We should wear a distinctive uniform, 
and we wouldn’t let anyone come near ! 
Babs said she hoped the uniform would 
be smait and becoming, but I socn 
shut her up. “ This is not a time to 
think of cut or colour,” I told her. 
“ Myself, I shouldn’t care Jioiv my 
uniform was cut— even if the shoulder 
seams were at the elhoics. And as for 
colour I ’d wear grass^green, though 
it ’s a colour in which I look a mere 
fiend, if it 'would help my country ! ” 
And Beryl and Babs ciied and kissed 
me. Ever thine, Blanche. 

“The Suez Canal has brought St. Helena 
much closer than in Napoleonic days.” 

T.P.’s Weekly. 

In the same way the opening of the 
Panama Canal has made Heligoland 
much more adjacent than in Lord 
Salisbury’s days. 
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ODE TO JOHN BRADBURY. 

{The neio mtcs for £1 and IO 5 . are signed by 
J OBN Bradbury.) 

When the Eed Kaiseb, swolPn with impious pride 
And stuffed with texts to serve his instant need, 
Took Shame for partner and Disgrace for guide, 
Earned to the full the hateful traitor’s meed, 

And bade his hordes advance 
Through Belgium’s cities towards the fields of France; 
And when at last our patient isl^ind race, 

By the attempted wrong 
Made fierce and strong, 

Flung back the challenge in the braggart’s face, 

Oh then, while martial music filled the air, 

Clarion and fife and bagpipe and the drum, 

Calling to men to muster, march, and dare. 

Oh, then thy day, John BBADBURy, was come. 

John Bbadbury, thp Muse shall fill my strain 
To sing thy praises ; thou hadst spent thy time 
Not idly, nor hadst lived thy life in vain, 

.Unfitted for the guerdon of my rhyme. 

For lo, the Funds went sudden crashing down, 
x\nd men grew pale with monetary fear, 

And in the toppling mart 
The stoutest heart 

Melted, and fortunes seemed to disappear ; 

And some, forgetting their austere renown, 

Went mad and sold 

Whate’er they could and wildly called for Gold I 

** Since through no fault of ours the die was cast 
We shall go forth and fight 
In death’s despite 

And shall return victorious at the last ; 

But how, ah how,” they said, 

Shall we and ours be fed 

And clothed and- housed from dreary day to day, • 

If, while our hearths grow cold, we have no coin to pay 7 ” 

Then thou, where no gold was and little store 
Of silver, didst appear and wave thy pen. 

And with thy signature 
Make things secure, 

Bidding us all pluck up our hearts once more 
And face our foolish fancied fears like men. 

“I give you notes,” you said, of different kinds 
To ease your anxious minds : 

The one is black and shall be fairly found 
Equal in value to a golden pound ; 

The other — mark its healthy scarlet print — 

Is worth a full half-sovereign from the Mint.” 

Thus didst thou speak— at least I think thou didst — 
And, lo, the murmurs fell 
And all things went right well, 

While thy notes fluttered in our happy midst. 
Therefore our grateful hearts go forth to thee, 

Our British note-provider, brave John Biiadbury! 

E. C. L. 


“ Belgium.— Can any member let me know as to what kind of 
weather to expect in Belgium towards the end of October, and as 
to the condition of the roads ? I and my wife propose going a tandem 
tour at that time in the Ardennes, Luxembourg, etc. Are most of the 
hotels shut for the season at that time? Would the north of France 
be preferable?— G. J.”— C. T. C. Gazette. 

This gentleman is evidently particular. We are half afraid 
he will not get quite what he wants. 


THE COLUMN OF ADVENTURE. 

Even The Times' “agony column,” my staple reading 
during toast-and-marmalade, suffers from the all-pervading 
war. Old friends have dropped out of tlie column on its 
war march. No longer does the Young Gentleman yearn- 
ing for the idyllic life call on the charitable to provide him 
with a year of perfect ease, comfort and luxury. I had 
hoped to meet him some day, to draw out his confidences, 
perchance to edit his memoirs. “ My Cheek is My Fortune ” 
would be a catchy title. But apparently the War has put 
him out of business. The idyllic life has gone. Another 
victim. 

His place is being filled by the Sportsman, eager to be 
up and shooting — partridges. “ Either singly or with a house 
party,” he offers. He asks only for board, lodging and 
ammunition. These provided, he is willing to go for tin 
enemy all September and October. 

Another Sportsman, humbler in aspiration, is prepai;ed to 
specialise on rabbits. He is ready to continue the fight 
until “ Peace terms dictated in Berlin by Allies.” 

There has also arisen the Professional Eescuer. He offers 
to go abroad — for a cash consideration — and smuggle back 
stranded relatives. He does not give particulars of per- 
sonal appearance, but one may imagine him as essentially 
Williamlequeuish — small dark moustache, super- shrewd 
eyes, Homburg hat, a revolver in every pocket, speaking six 
languages more fluently than the natives, and on terms of 
intimacy with half the diplomats of Europe. He would 
open bis conversation with a casual : “ The last time I was 
chatting with the Kaiser (I shall, of course, cut him in 
future). 

Another occupation has been called into being by the 
War. It is that of Berth-Snateber. He is apparently a 
City man who has realised all his securities and invested 
them in berths and staterooms on Atlantic Liners. These 
he now offers “ at a small bonus ” — exact amount unstated. 

Also interesting is the occupation of Amateur Adviser. 
He has much well-intentioned advice to offer to all and 
sundry: “To the War Office. It is hoped that something 
is being done regarding,” etc. Or: “Japan, our Ally, 
could easily lend us half a million men.” 

Presumablythe Amateur Adviser has been denied place in 
the correspondence columns. 

The Young Hungarian Nobleman, whose remittances 
have been stopped by the war, is reminiscent of the original 
yearner for the idyllic life. “Is supposed to be of good 
appearance,” be states with obtrusive modesty. 

But the romantic balo around these young aristocrats is 
rather tarnished by the Young French Vicomte. When he 
advertises that lie “would thankfully accept some clothes 
from English or Araorican gentlemen,” one suspects a snug 
little second-hand business somewhere in savoury Soho, 


From a letter in The Bristol Evening Times : — 

“ Only last evening I was passing through one of our main thorough- 
fares, and saw seven or eight Territorials taking refreshment in a the 
backbone. I ask in fairness, Is this the backbone. I ask in fairness, 
is this patriotic? ’* 

In fairness we reply. It is neither. 


The old Latinist has it, ‘ Deos vult podere prius demon tas.’ “ 

Ma'tix Chronicle. 

How one’s Latin slips from one with advancing age! But 
he must have been very old. 


The Scheldt can easily be damned .” — Daily Chronicle. 
So can the Kaiser, but it isn’t enough to say so. 
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THE HEROES. 

Once upon a time, many years ago 
—how many I cannot say, but certainly 
it must have been before the Christian 
era — there lived a sublime Emperor. 
After being for long the warmest, if 
platonic, friend of Peace, and forcing 
the world to listen to his loud protes- 
tations of fidelity, he suddenly surprised 
his hearers by declaring war. 

It^ was shortly after the opening of 
hostilities that he was seated on his 
throne presenting awards of merit to 
the bravest of his brave soldiers. The 
hall was filled with martial enthusiasm, 
and the memorable scene was one in 
which splendour, animation and the 
confidence of rectitude were equally 
notable. 

The Emperor’s noble Vizier, to whose 
massive mind treaties were of no more 
consequence than waste paper, stood at 
the side of his Imperial Master to act as 
introducer of the gallant soldiers whose 
exploits (with which the world was 
ringing) it had been decided to reward 
although so early in the campaign — 
^our eiicoiirager les aiitres, 

• “The first decorations,” remarked 
the Vizier, “are for deeds of signal 
courage.” 

He motioned to a stalwart warrior. 
“This noble son of the Empire,” he 
said, “ with his own bow shot six non- 
combatants within as many minutes.” 

Loud cheers rent the air. 

_ “Three of them,” the Vizier con- 
tinued, “ were women.” 

Louder cheers. 

“ The other three were old men over 
seventy.” 

Immense enthusiasm. 

“This determined hacker-through,” 
the Vizier continued, as another giant 
stood forth, “shot an unarmed priest.” 

More enthusiasm. 

“And,” added the Vizier, “burned 
his temple.” 

Amid the plaudits of the flower of the 
’ State the monarch aflixed the cherished 
tokens to the hei*oes’ breasts. “ My 
Braves ! ” he exclaimed. “In the name 
of the Fatherland I thank you.” 

Another warrior stepped out and 
saluted. 

“ And what, my friend,” asked the 
monarch, “ did you do ? ” 

“Nothing, Sire,” he replied with 
the unaffected simplicity of the man 
of action; “I merely stamped on some 
little children — twins, I think.” 

“Two medals for that,” said the 
Emperor with ready wit, and there was 
not a wet eye as he placed them in 
their proud position. 

Tlie Vizier beckoned to a youthful 
I officer bn whose lip the down was 
hardly yet visible. But though young 





Ex-Teuten (to landlady). “Ach! ]\Iai>ame, eet is ale right! I vos Engleesh how! 

I HAVE TO-DAY 3SIEIN PAPERS OP NATIONALIZATION TO YOUR HOME OFFICE SENT OFF. 
DeRE VOS SEVERAL OATHS BY HALF-A-DOZEN PEOPLES TO BE SVORN. It VOS A TREMENDOUS 
AFFAIRS ! “ 


in years he w^as already every inch a 
soldier of his country. 

“ This gallant gentleman,” said the 
Vizier, “ unaided, and at great personal 
risk, shot a baby in arms.” 

“In arms?” asked the monarch 
sharply. “Surely that mitigates the 
heroism ? ” 

“ I meant in its mother’s arms,” the 
Vizier hastily explained. 

“ Ah I ” said the Emperor with a sigh 
of relief, “that reassures me.” And 
amid profound excitement he embraced 
the soldier, pinned the coveted badge 
to his breast and bade him quickly 
return to the front to carry on the 
great work. 

“ The next reward is for resource in 


emergency,” said the master of cere- 
monies an hour or so later. 

He beckoned to a superb offiqpr, 
splendid in his trappings — a blue-eyed 
colossus of nearly six-feet-six. 

“This highborn Captain,” said the 
Vizier, “snatched some women from 
their beds and pushed them before his 
mensothattheenemy should not shoot.” 

The hall resounded with applause. 

“ ’Twas a brilliant thought,” said the 
Emperor. “ Not only will we decorate 
him for intelligence, but for valour.” 

“ The last is for chivalry. Sire,” said 
the master of the ceremonies, indicating 
the remaining award. 

An officer stood forth. 

“ This warrior,” said the Vizier, 
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^‘ordered his men to trample down 
some public flower-beds in the enemy's 
capital.” 

“ Bravely done,” said the Emperor. 

A great and imaginative lesson, \Ye ’ll 
learn them to resist invasion ! ” 

x\mid renewed demonstrations of 
loyalty and fervour the Emperor 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

“ Among so many deeds of valour,” 
he said, “I find it impossible to say 
which is the most splendid. All are 
glorious. I am in a position to assure 
3^ou that Heaven is proud of you. The 
Fatherland also is proud of you, and, 
above all, I am proud of you. May 
the blessings of Heaven continue to fall 
upon our great and merciful campaign 
for the right ! ” 

With these words the proceedings 
terminated and the heroes hurried l^ack 
to the fighting line, eager to win more 
laurels by similar feats of culture. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR. 

It is frequently remarked that the 
present war will be far-reaching in its 
consequences. The truth of this is 
apparent from the following notices, 
gathered at random from the column 
of “ Personal Paragraphs ” which the 
Editor of The Shrimping ton-on- Sea 
Gazette publishes weekly, without 
charge, thereby earning the reputation 
of a patriot : — 

In consequence op the present crisis 
in the Money Market, Mrs. Pincham 
desires to give notice that she hereby 
disclaims all liability for any debts 
contracted by her at Bridge, and the 
same will not be paid. . 

This is to sat that, owing to the 
war and my pocket-money being 
stopped because I broke the dining- 
room window, if Jackson Minor does 
not pay me the balance of sixpence 
rernaining for his half-share of the 
white rabbit we both bought last term, 
his half of the rabbit will be sold and 
the proceeds kept by the undersigned. 
Smith Tertius. 

Lady Straiter regrets to be obliged 
t(? announce that, in consequence of 
the perilous ^ financial situation in 
Europe, she will be forced to discontinue 
her subscription of 25 . M, per annum 
to the Society for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Dustmen. 

Mr. Alured de Mortimer Talbot- 
Howard-St. Maur begs to inform his 
many friends and the general public 
that the above is liis real name, and 
that he is proud to say he is by birth 
and descent an Englishman. The 
spiteful rumours which allege that he ! 
originally kept a pawnbroker’s shop in • 
Hamburg, where his name was Wilhelm : 


Guggelheimer, are merely the inventions 
of malicious persons who are envious of 
his property and social position. 

As the Shrimpington-on-Sea Golf 
Course has been entirely ploughed-up 
(with the exception of the greens) and 
planted with onions, turnips, cabbages, 
and beetroot, to increase our national 
food-supply, all members are requested 
to play in rubber-soled shoes only 
during the next two months, so as not 
to damage the growing crops. 

AT THE PLAY. 

“My Aunt.” 

Really, the only question to ask 
oneself of this adaptation from the 
French is “Is it funny enough?” 
With so much being offered by the 



Should the Telephone be Used except 
UNDER Medical Advice? 

Ifrs. Martingale . . Miss Lottie Venne. 
Dr. Stceette . . . . Mr. Ernest Hendrie. 

newsboy outside the Yaudeville that is 
not at all funny, it w^ould be pleasant 
to find inside the doors a little relief 
from the world. 

I will give the authors the benefit of 
any doubt I may have felt now and 
then, and say that My Annt serves»its' 
purpose. ' In places it made us all laugh 
a good deal, and I don’t think we 'were 
prepared to be easily amused ; although 
(for a reason which still escapes me) 
there was a sudden burst of clapping 
when Aubrey Braxton announced that 
he had received an “ ultimatum ” from 
SxLzanne. The latter part of the Second 
Act is particularly well worked up, and 
one remark of Aubrey's to Leslie Tar- 
bolton brought down the house. (“ You 
are the sort of man who would go 
to call on a sick friend . . . and eat 
his grapes.”) The Third Act is terribly 
padded with things which are not really 
funny, but it gives us an opportunity 


of seeing a little more of Miss Lottie 
Yenne, to whom the authors had not 
previously been generous. (I love Miss 
Yenne’s voice and I love her manner 
of weaving her arms in the air. It was 
delightful to see and listen to her 
again.) 

For the best parts of the first two 
Acts, then ; for Miss Lottie Yenne’s 
voice; above all, for Mr. A. W. 
Baskcomb’s face. My Aunt is 'worth 
while. As Aubrey Braxton Mr. Bask- 
COMB — the never - to - be - forgotten 
Slightly of so many Chris tmasses — 
goes through all the many troubles of 
a hero of farce with his owm inimitable 
air of hopeless resignation. I hope 
that his efforts will not be unrewarded, 
and that the management will find 
that, without rivalling the success of 
that other aunt, Charley’s, they will 
yet for' some time be able to play to 
good “ business as usual.” M^ 


MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. 

III. — The Fight of the Century, 
(Concluded.) 

[^SYNOrSIS OF PitE CEDING INSTALMENT : — 
The great boxing boom is at its height. 
A fight arranged hetiocen Smasher Milte 
and the famous heavyweight champion^ 
Mauler Mills, is arousing intense excite- 
ment throughout the country. Nothing 
whatever is known of the Smasher, and 
the betting is therefore 100 to 1 against 
him . Young Lord Tamerfon is at this time 
in desperate financial straits. His bosom 
friend, Ralph Wondej'hon, who is in love 
%eith his sister, the bemhftil Lady Mar- 
garet Tamey'ton, prevails upon him to 
wager heavily on Smasher Mike, and 
undertakes to put him in the way of ob- 
taining a loan o/ £5,000 for this purpose. 
Their conversation is ov&i'heard by an 
agent of Sir Ernest Scrivener, alias Mar- 
7naduke Moorsdyke, who is the mortal 
enemy of Wonderson and is plotting to get 
Lady Margaret Tamerto^i in his po^oer.'\ 

The vast area of Corinthia was 
crammed with eager spectators, whose 
eyes 'were concentrated with feverish 
intensity on the raised platform in the 
centre of the hall. In the seats near 
the ring, for each of which a hundred 
guineas had been charged, sat the cream 
of Britain’s aristocracy, including Lord 
Tamerton and Lady Margaret Tamer- 
ton, for whom tw’^o tickets in a plain 
envelope had been left that morning. 

At last the preliminaries came to an 
end and Smasher Mike, clad in a claret- 
coloured dressing-gown with yellow 
facings, crawled through the ropes and 
went to his corner. As he raised his 
face to the lights a murmur of amaze- 
ment ran through the hall. 

“ It 's Balph Wonderson ! ” Lady 
Margaret gripped her brother’s arm 
till the perspiration stood out onr his 
forehead. 

It 's Balph Wonderson I ” The, 
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whisper passed from lip to lip, merging 
presently into a burst of cheering as 
Mauler Mills scrambled up to the plat- 
form, wearing an electric-blue dressing- 
gown with green facings and pink sash. 

Ealph sat motionless in his corner, 
watching his gigantic adversary with a 
pleasant smile and softly whistling the 
air of a popular song. At length the 
referee leisurely entered the ring. As 
he did so, Ealph gave a violent start 
and Lady Margaret gripped her brother’s 
arm till his teeth chattered. The 
referee was not the ;populnr Algernon 
MittejiSj as had been anmimced, hut Sir 
Ernest Scrivener! 

Lord Tamerton stared up at the ring 
with ashen lips. With such an official 
in charge nothing but a miracle could 
save Ealph Wonderson from being dis- 
qualified in the first round. The House 
of Tamerton was more utterly ruined 
than ever. 

But in thirty seconds Ealph, trained 
in many sports to meet all emergencies, 
had summed up the situation and 
decided upon his course of action. 

The gong sounded and the tw^o 
pugilists advanced warily towards each 
other. Suddenly Ealph lashed out a 
terrific right which, as he intended, 
missed the Mauler by a foot. Unable, 
apparently, to retain his balance, he 
swung completely round with the 
impetus of the blow, and his clenched 
fist landed squarely upon the referee’s 
jaw. Sir Ernest shot high over the 
ropes and crashed down on the Dowager 
Duchess of Cumbersea, whence he re- 
bounded W'ith terrible force into the 
arms of the Marquis of Meltington. 

After a brief delay all three were 
removed to the hospital. 

jjc jIs j’i 

The fight, under a new referee, w^as 
in its twentieth round. Not a sound 
could be heard beyond the shuffling of 
the pugilists’ feet and the thud of fist 
on flesh. 

Feinting with his left, the Mauler 
clinched heavily with his right, but 
Ealph foiled the attack with a clever 
half-nelson. Again Mills swung his 
right, and again Ealph parried the 
blow, this time by sending his left to 
the funny-bone and thus paralysing the 
arm. He then dashed in and uppercut 
his opponent severely on the occiput. 
Mauler Mills staggered to the ropes, to 
which he clung frantically in order to 
preserve his balance. 

A savage roar went up from the 
crowd, roused now to a pitch of frenzied 
excitement* Now you ’ve got him ! 
Finish him! Put him out!” they 
shouted. 

But Ealph, chivalrous as always, 
drew back, bowed formally to his oppo- 
nent and quietly awaited his recovery. 



Presently, after a courteous enquiry 
and an assurance from the Mauler that 
he was quite ready, the pair exchanged 
a warm handshake and renewed their 
combat. 

Taking a deep breath, Ealph ad- 
vanced with cat-like tread and flashing 
eyes upon his adversary. Knowing 
from painful experience what to expect, 
the latter circled cautiously away, 
covering his face with his hands. But 
Ealph, realising that time was short, 
determined not to be baffled. Com- 
bining the agility of the chamois with 
the ponderous strength of the hippo- 
potamus, he crouched low and sprang 
like a tiger through the air upon the un- 
happy Mauler, striking him full on the 
solar plexus. White to the lips, the 
Mauler fell squirming to the floor, while 


Ealph nonchalantly adjusted a lock of 
hair which had floated loose. 

« One — two — three . . the voice of 
the referee was like the voice of inex- 
orable Fate . . . ‘^foiir—fivesix . , 
Lady Margaret gripped her brother’s 
arm tiU his hair stood on end . . . 

seven-height . . The Countess of 
Snecks fainted with a loud shriek . . . 
“ nine — Out ” ! 

The great fight was won. The House 
of Tamerton was saved. 

Clad in his claret-coloured dressing- 
gown, the new champion pressed his 
! fiancie against the yellow facings and 
stroked her fair hair fondly with his 
boxing-gloves. 

** My little wife 1 ” he whispered. 

And the vast area of Corinthia rang 
with emotional cheers. 
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niiD tir\r\v\A]n nccir^c more, and, though my own experience of Irish terriers 

UUK DUUivlNu-UrHUh, think that they do not spend over much time 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) in the study of ordnance maps, yet for sentiment’s sake, 

EABtoorarely does the conscientious reviewer enjoy such and because His Love Story is a charmingly written 
a chance as has come to me now, a chance to let himself go romance, I am ready to believe in all the feats of Pitchoune, 
in the matter of praise without stint or reservation. As a and even to hope that he will not after all be de trop now 
reward doubtless for some of my many unrecorded good that M. le Comte is happily \vedded, but may have another 
deeds, there has come into my hands a slender volume brilliantly successful campaign in front of him. 

called Naval Occasions (Blackwood), which seems to me 

to be the most entirely satisfactory and, indeed, fascinating Although Mrs. Pekrose’s nevrnoYelj Something Impossible 
thing of its kind that ever I read. The writer chooses (Mills and Boon), gaily admits in its title its difficulties, 
for Iiis own sufficient reasons to disguise himself as I cannot pretend that I consider her to have made the most 
“ Bartimeus,” and under that name I have to ask him to of her opportunity. There are at least two classic examples 
accept my very sincere gratitude. The little book contains of her theme, Mr. Anstey’s Vice F^srsaandMr. De la Mare’s 
twenty-five sketches, mostly quite short, relating to (I quote Beturn. Mrs. Penrose cannot approach either the charm- 
its text, taken from the Articles of War) ‘‘the Navy, ing humour of the one or the delicate beauty of the other, 
whereon, under the good Providence of God, the wealth. On a lower plane her story has its amusing moments, and 


safety, and strength of the. 
Kingdom chiefly depend.” 
Never surely* did a book ap- j 
pear so aptly. At a moment ; 
like this, w!mn the dullest,' 
collection of -naval facts can ; 
stir the pulse, such pages as 1 
these, full of the actual life and * 
work of the men who are! 
safeguarding us all, deserve a | 
public as vast as the Empire ' 
itself. The appeal of them i 
is amazing, for their art is of , 
so concealed a quality that: 
the writing seems simplicity ; 
itself. To say that they bidng 
the atmosphere of salt winds 
and the tang of the sea, is 
nothing ; a skilful novel about 
Margate sands would deserve i 
this praise ; it is in their ■ 
humanity that the charm lies, ; 
the sense of courage and 
comradeship and high en- 
deavour that is in every one 




ItlOr'-BlOM 

■oO 


of them. You will laugh often fight for my country, I would I 


■■ — there is a vein of real tender- 

/X I , ^®ss in her picture of the 

ll' / I8ll?il4ir/I I p i--«^ after the monotonous repeti- 

'nl^//\ i I ^ I tion of matrimonial infideli- 

^ i ties ^ dealt ^out^ to us by the 

I ^ race fo^ wmforlian^ s^oces^: 

o (Jay so' merciless to the pro- 
Tlw Small Man. “If I was as well set up as you 1 ’d go and vincial town? There must 


be some pleasant people in 


! as you read; and sometimes, The Large Man, “.No good, Mate, I’ve tried it. Told me at Cathedral cities iLi wearv 
quite suddenly, you will find Office I would spoil the uniform appearance of any c vpHrpd polonpld wiHi ’nnrf 

yourself with a nricklv feel- ^ ^ a corps of Cinema letiiedcolonels withpoit- 

yourseii wion a pncKiy leei- Guards.” stained faces, and vinegary 

ing at the back of the ^ old maids, and unctuous 

because of the tears that are m these things; but they are canons. Mrs. Penrose has shown in her earlier books so 
the proud kind, never the sloppily sentimental. And at real a sense of beauty and so touching a spirit of kindliness 
^ i33istaken m you if you do not close the book that I am bound to confess that, with the exception of her 
with the rare and movmg sensation that you have found treatment of her hero, this rather acid and ironical piece of 
something of which you can say, as I myself did, “This nonsense is a disappointment. 

13 absolutely It ! 


Amongst the thousands of helpful suggestions for the 
conduct of war which have recently filled the columns of 
the daily press, I do not remember having seen any scheme 
for supplying the officers of the Allied Armies with an Irish 
’ terrier apiece. And yet if Marie von Vorst is to be trusted, 

^ this is a very serious omission, for, had it not been for 
PitcJioiniSj I fear that the gallant hero of His Love Story 
(Mills and Boon) \vould have perished in the Sahara and 
never have won the lady of his heart. The Comte de Sabron 
was forbidden by his military orders to take a dog with him 
to Algiers, but Pltclmme ran all the way from Tarascon to 
Marseilles and jumped into the boat. Subsequently, when 
his master was lying wounded in the desert, he tracked down 
the nearest native village-~twelve hours away— -and barked 
till they sent out -a relief expedition. A boy scout could not 


nonsense is a disappointment. 

From the Emperor of Austria’s telegram to Wilhelm II. : 

“Words fail to express what moves mo, and with me my army, in 
these days of the world’s history.” 

The word “ Servia ” might express what moves his army. 

The Scotsman on the condition of things in Norway : — 

“ Food supplies and rents are controlled by the G-overnment, and 
spirits and wines cannot be purchased. Most of the English people 
have now left Norway.” 

For other reasons, we hope. 

“ Pleasure TouRS.—St. Petersburg from London via Kiel Canal.” 

Advt. in “ Tillies.*^ 

Take your camera with you, and snap the jolly little German 
battleships as you go past. The result of the recent fight 
off Heligoland should increase your popularity. 
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CHARlVARiA. 

The Deutsche Tageszeituncj says : — 

Our present war with England shall 
not be done by halves ; it is no war to 
be stopped by ‘notice,’ but by a proper 
settlenaent. Otherwise the peace we 
all desire would be both rotten and 
dangerous.” Your wish shaU be 
respected, Deutsche Tageszeitung. 

The fines which "Germany has been 
imposing so lavishly on towns and 
provinces will, a commercial friend 

informs us, ultimately prove 

to be what are known in City ; 
circles as “temporary loans.” | 

By the way, The Globe tells ; 
us that the Kaiser was once 
known to his English rela- 
tives as “ The Tin Soldier.” j 
In view of his passion for' 
raising tin by these preda- 
tory methods this title might 
be revived. ,,, i 

The German threat that 
they> will make “ Gurhen- 
salad ” of the Goorkhas, 
leaves these cheery little 
sportsmen undismayed. 

We^ give the rumour for 
what it is worth. It is said 
that, overcome with remorse j 
at the work of his vandals | 
at Louvain, the Kaiser has | 
promised when the war is 
over to present the city with 
a colossal monument of him- 
self. 

Meanwhile Presjdent Win- 
SON is being urged by in- 
numerable tourist agencies 
in his country to stop the 
war before any more histori- 
cal buildings are demolished. 


one of our cruisers. It speaks well for ! 

the restraint of our Navy that, with so THE TWO GERMANIES. 

tempting a name, she was not blown up. ! Marveleous the utter transformation 
A proposal has 'been made in y;,, | of the German nation ! 

Globe that all “ alien enemies ” in this ! Once the land of poets, seers and sages, 
countiy shall be confined within com- 1 Who enchant us in their deathless 


pages, 

Holding high the torch of Truth, and 
earning 

Endless honour bv their zeal forlearninfj. 

*• o 


pounds until the end of the ’War. 
i Suggested alteration in the National 
Anthem : “ Compound his enemies.” 

“ Cany on ” is no doubt an admirable , 
motto for those times, but the Special j Such the land that in an age uncouther 
Constabl e who was surprised by his | Bred the soul-emancipatin| Luther. 

' Such the land that made our 
debt the greater 
I By the gift of Faust and 
' Strmvivelpcter. 



A number of the more valuable of 
the pictures in the Louvre have, with 
a view to their safety, been placed in 
cellars. La Gioconda is to be interned 
at an extra depth, as being peculiarly 
liable to be run away with. 

f • *1' 

sjt ■ 

_ Strangely enough, the most heroic 
-single-handed feat of the war seems 
only to have been reported in one paper. 
The Express, We refer to the following 
announcement 

“AUSTEIAIT WARSHIP SUNK 
By J. A. Sinclair Pooley 
Express Correspondent . ’ ' 

It is stated that the German barque 
Excelsior, bound for Bremen with a 
valuable cargo, has been captured by 


; Now the creed of Nietzsche, 
1 base, unholy, 

, Guides the nation’s brain and 
! guides it solely. 

Now Mozart's serene and 
joyous magic 

Yields to Eichard Strauss, 

, the hiBmorrhagic.*‘‘ 

Now the eagle changing to 
the vulture 

Preaches rapine in the name 
of culture. 

Now the Prussian Junker, 
blind with fury, 

Claims to be God’s counsel, 
judge and jury. 

j While the authentic German 
; genius slumbers, 

’ Cast into the limbo of back 
I numbers. 

* Great play is made in Strauss’s 
, Elektra with the * ‘ slippery blood ’ ’ 
^ {motive, ” 

TJte Thinker, “You say this war don’t affect you : but ’ow, 

INSTEAD OF A BRITISH COPPER SAYIN’, * GiT AHT OF IT,’ WOULD YER j ThA 
LIKE ONE o’ THEM GERMAN JOHNDABMS TO KEEP PRODDIN’ AT YER ’ ^ ^ISer Wlihelm 

wiF ’is baynit?” I Grosse.” 

^ First Siudhit of the War} 

Why did they call it “ Kaiser William 
the Grocer?” 

Second Student. Don’t know. I, 
should have described hi^ as a Butcher.' 

“PETROGRAB. 

New Name for the Russian Capital. 
Petrograud (St. Petersburg), Tuesday. 

By Imperial order, the city of St. Petersburg 
will henceforth be known as Petrograu.” 

Evening Standard, ‘ 
It looks more like three new names. 


wife while carrying on with a cook 
(which he thought to be part of his 
professional duty) complains that it is 
misleading. 


We hear that some of our 
have volunteered to serve as 
mental pets. :;c * ' 


Nuts 

regi- 


Partridge shooting began last week, 
but poor spoi-t is recorded. The birds 
declare that it is not their fault. They 
turned up in large numbers, but there 
were not enough guns to make it worth 
while. 


The Gibraltar Maimer. 
“Gibraltar Life Normal. 
Ladies Making Garments.” 


Q, I hear the Sugar Befiners are 
raising cane ? 

A. That 's because they haven’t yet 
got the German beet. 

[Awairled Gold Medal and Banana 
Skin for zcorst joke of the zvar,] 


VOL. CXLVII. 
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FOR THE RED CROSS. 

Ye that have gentle hearts and fain 
To succour men in need, 

There is no voice could ask in vain 
"With such a cause to plead — 

The cause of those that in your care, 

Who know the debt to honour due, 

Confide the wounds they proudly wear, 

The wounds they took for you. 

Out of the shock of shattering spears. 

Of screaming shell and shard. 

Snatched from the smoke that blinds and scars, 
They come with bodies scarred. 

And count the hours that idly toll, 

Eestless until their hurts be healed, 

And they may fare, made strong and whole, 

To face another field. 

And yonder where the battle’s waves 
Broke yesterday o’erhead, 

Where now the swift and shallow gi’aves 
Cover our English dead. 

Think hov 7 your sisters play their part. 

Who serve as in a holy shrine, 

Tender of hand and bravo of heart. 

Under the Eed Cross sign. 

Ah, by that symbol, worshipped still, 

Of life-blood sacrificed. 

That lonely Cross on Calvary’s hill 
Eed with the wounds of Christ; 

By that free gift to none denied, 

Let Pity pierce you like a sword, 

And Love go out to open wide 
The gate of life restored. 0. S. 

The Red Cross Society is in need of help. Gifts should 
be addressed to Lord Rothschild at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly. 


A BEUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 

“ I THINK we may advance to attack,” said the Prussian 
Commander, folding up the BcrUnar Tageblatt War 
Mxp. 

“One moment, Sir,” interposed the Chief of Staff, 
“the supply of“ captured alien w'omen and children is 
exhausted.” 

“Then,” said the Commander, “we shall be forced to 
confront the enemy’s fire without the usual screen,” 

“ Why not advance under a flag of truce? ” suggested the 
Chief of Staff. 

“ I am loth to violate the canons of civilized W'arfare,” 
said the Commander, “ but really there seems no other way, 

unless— unless Here! Hand me a telegram form. I 

have an idea.” 

The Commander wrote rapidly for a minute. “ Send this 
at once,” he said, “ and pre-pay the reply.” 

In an hour the answer arrived. The Commander tore it 
open with eager haste. “ We are saved ! ” he cried. “ The 
advance commences at daybreak to-morrow.” He tossed 
the telegram over to tlie Chief of Staff, who read; — “Am 
forwarding immediately per special train 1,000 foxes as 
requested. — Hagenbeck, Hamburg.” 

And the Kaiser, reading the Commander’s despatch later 
in the day, mailed his Super-strategist the insignia of the 
Order of the Double-faced Vulture. 


DIARY OF A KAISER. 

Sunday, — To-day has witnessed another triumph for the | 
high-souled German army. Ten Belgian villages have ; 
been burnt. Some of the inhabitants have been also burnt ; 
the rest have been driven out to starve. This will teach 
Belgium not to build villages in the way of a possible 
German advance. General von Schweinehund was in com- 
mand of the noble German column. Have telegraphed my 
supreme congratulations and have conferred upon him the 
Iron Gross. How splendidly God is behaving in these days. 

Monday. — It is stated that in East Prussia a village has 
been burnt by the Russians during a battle. This is 
monstrous, and must be stopped at once. ^ Have sent a 
protest to the Tsar and have telegraphed to neutral 
countries pointing out that Russia is spreading barbarism, 
whereas Germany is spreading civilisation and culture. 
A reply has come from America; it contained only one 
word — “Louvain.” That may be rheant for humour, but 
I do not understand it. The Americans must not forget 
that Louvain was burnt by German troops, and that being 
so there can be no complaint. Have'told my Court Chaplain, 
Dr. Meuchler, to draw the Divine attention to this infamy 
on the part of the Russian Hiins. 

Tuesday. — Six Belgian mayors and five hundred .selected 
Belgian villagers have been shot by my gallant troops. 
One of them had sneered at Lieutenant von Blutgierig as he 
sat at breakfast. The Belgians are indeed a stiff-necked race, 
but with God’s help they shall be made to understand the 
sympathetic gentleness of the German character. But to 
sneer at a man in uniform is an inconceivable crime worthy 
only of an Englishman. The lieutenant has had to go into 
hospital to recover from this shameful treatment. He is 
a true German and shall be rewarded. 

Wednesday. — Ordered three cathedrals to be razed to the 
ground. Forget how many ordinary churches have been 
destroyed. All Belgian and French universities are to be 
at once bombarded and burnt for failing to recognise 
superiority of German intellect. Have just read noble 
book by Professor LumpenLhor, who proves that Caesar, 
Hannibal, Alexander, Homer, Virgil, Shakspeaee, 
Napoleon, Attila and Genghis Khan were all Germans. 
He seems to fear that we modern Germans are too merciful. 
This is no doubt true, for the Belgians are not yet reconciled 
to us as their God-appointed masters. 

Thursday. — Our wonderful navy continues its magnificent 
deeds. Two Danish boats and an English trawler have 
been sent to the bottom by mines in the Noith Sea. Have 
commanded religious services to be held in all German 
churches to thank God for all His mercies. 

Friday. — Have arranged everything with Turks, who will 
shortly intervene with their army to help Germany to 
spread civilisation and the Gospel. Hear that England is 
about to use Indian troops. This, being an attack on 
German culture, cannot be allowed. Unless something is 
done about it shall countermand religious services. 

Saturday, — Have ordered all remaining Belgian villages 
to be burnt and inhabitants to be shot. This wull please 
my glorious troops. The Divine blessing is evidently on 
our cause. 


“The Ecv. N. J. Poyntz, M.A., is appointed a chaplain on the 
Bengal Establishment. 

Add to European Crises.” — Pioneer. 

It can’t be as serious as that. 


“ Lost, Appendix, heart shaped, short chain attached.” 

Sunderland Daily Echo. 

It must be a very fierce one to have bitten through its lead. 
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Scene — Louvain, 

Ivi^enal Patron of Art, “Don’t trouble about architectural details; just get a broad effect of culture.” 
[A weU-known battle painter of Dtlsseldorf has been commissioned by the Kaiser to make studies of the present campaign.] 


HIS FIEST VICTORY. 

“Yes, I like the kit,” she said, “ and 
I’m glad you came to show yourself, 
because I’ve got a little present for 
you.” He winced. 

“ I ought to say,” he remarked, “ that 
I have already received five barbed-wire- 
cutters, three vacuum flasks, eleven 
comforters, six writing blocks ” 

“ Oh, but this won’t take up any 
room,” and she held out a woollen 
helmet of the popular colour. 

“Thanks awfully,” he replied, draw- 
ing back, “ but I never wear them.” 

“Of course you don’t,” she said; 
“they’re not meant for tennis tour- 
naments or the opera, but for the 
campaigner whose lodging is on the 
cold bare ground. In fact when once 
he gets it on he never wants to take it 
off again.” 

“ Ifrom the look of it,” he remarked, 
“ it will be a case of Hobson’s choice. 
You ’ve underrated the size.” 

“ I took your .measurements last 
week,” she said coldly. 

“But that was before I joined the! 
colours. You forgot to allow for ' 
subsequent developments.” | 


“In any case the wool stretches,” 
she observed. “Are you going to try 
it on ? ” 

“ It will play the very deuce with my 
hair,” he objected. 

“ Very well,” she said. “ Dick shall 
have it.” 

“ Never,” he exclaimed, and snatching 
up the wooUen object, began to I'am his 
sleek head into the small aperture at 
the bottom. 

Halfway through, apparently yield- 
ing to panic, he sought to return to 
i fresh air and the light of day, but her 
i hands ruthlessly seized the elaborate 
crochet edging, and pulled and tugged 
it down mercilessly towards his should- 
ers until his distorted features appeared 
at the hole in front with a pop, and she 
clapped her hands in delight. 

“ It fits you like a glove,” she cried, 
“ and though your nose is a bit red you 
look quite handsome.” 

“I’m being strangled,” he gasped, 
clutching at his throat ; “ take it off 1 ” 

“ In time of war,” she observed, “ we 
all have to put up with a little incon- 
venience. I shall soon be living on 
turnips, for instance, and you know 
how I hate them.” 


With a strange gurgling in his throat, 
he collapsed on the Chesterfield. His 
face grew purple, his eyes bulged and 
rolled, his veins swelled, his head 
dropped forward. She grew alarmed. 

“ Are you really choking ? ” she 
exclaimed. “ Here, take your hands 
away. Let me help ! Good gracious 1 
Barling ! Oh ! TV hatever shall Ido?” 
She sprang for her scissors, and in a 
moment the helmet lay on the carpet 
hopelessly mutilated. 

“Thanks,” he replied, smoothing his 
rufSed hair. “ In another minute the 
Germans would have missed their 
billet.” 

“Neither you nor Dick will be able 
to wear it now,” she said, and her lip 
trembled. 

“Dick won’t,” he said, “and as a 
matter of fact I m going to.” 

“ How can you? ” And there w'as a 
catch in her voice. 

“Not on my head perhaps, but on 
my heart — orrather,” he added, slipping 
a khaki arm round her, “ on the place 
where my heart used to be.” 

Next morning, on parade, his chest 
measurement was the object of univer- 
sal envy. 
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THE ™0 RECRUITIHC SERGEANTS. 

Upstaiks, Baby, after many false 
starts, had finally settled into sleep. 
Downstairs, the little maid, alternately 
rattling knives against plates and saying 
“ S'sh ” to herself, had cleared away 
dinner, John, who had been strangely 
silent during the meal, was in his deep 
arm-chair, smoking. It was Mary’s 
peace-hour. 

She lay on the sofa, for she was 
always tired by now, reading the morn- 
ing paper — her first chance at it. As she 
read, she made little comments aloud, 
as that the Germans were beasts, or 
that it was splendid about the Eussians 
doing so well ; and this was the signal 
for John to join in with the latest 
strategic gossip from the City. 

Only to-night he didn’t. He just 
sat smoking and thinking . . . thinking. 

“I suppose the French,” said Mary, 

lazily, “ are going to John 1 ” She 

looked across at him suddenly, re- 
alizing all at once that he had answered 
none of her questions, knowing all at 
once that sometbing wus the matter. 

“Yes?” he said, coming out of his 
thoughts with a start. 

“John, you — ,” she sat up with a 
ijerk and craned her head forward at 
‘him — “you haven’t been dismissed?” 
She clenched her hands tight for the 
answer. Sometimes at night, when he 
was asleep and she 'wasn’t, she would 
wonder what they would do if he were 
. dismissed. 

“Silly, .of course not,” said John 
with a laugh. x 

She gave a sob of relief and went 
over and sat on his knee and put her 
arms round his neck. 

“Oh, John, I was so frightened. 
But what is it? There ’s something” 

He smoked rapidly for a little. Then 
he put his pipe down, kissed her, and 
lifted her off his knee. 

“I want to tell you something,” he 
said ; “ but you mustn’t look at me or 

I couldn’t. Sit down there.” She 
curled herself up on the floor, leaning 
back against his knees. “Mary” — he 
swallowed sometbing which had stuck in 
his throat — “ Mary, I ’ve got to enlist.” 

She was round in a flash. 

“ What do you mean you ’ve got to ? ” 
she cried indignantly. “That beast 
going to make you ? ” The beast was 
John’s employer, a kindly man, whose 
fault it was to regard John as one only 
among many, a matter on which Mary 
often longed to put him right. 

“No,” said John. “But — but I’ve 
got to.” 

“ Who ’s making you, then ? ” 

“I don’t know ... I suppose the 
Gekman Emperor really.” 

“ There ’s lots that ought to go before 

you go. You’ve got a wife and a 
child. Let those without go first.” 

“ I know,” said John doggedly. “ I ’ve 
thought of that.” 

She threw her arms round Ills neck 
in a sudden passion. “ You can't leave 
me, John, you can't I I couldn’t bear 
it. Why, we’ve only been married 
eighteen months. How can you want 
to go away and leave me and baby 

and Why, you might get killed ! ” 

Her voice went up to a shriek. 

“I don’t want to leave you,” said 
John, a strange, terrifying, rapid-speak- 
ing Jghn; “I hate it. I hate war, I 
hate fighting, I hate leaving you — oh, 
my God, how I hate leaving you, my 
darling ! I ’ve prayed to God all day to 
stop the war before I have to go, but of 
course He won’t. Oh, Maiy, Jieljp me 
to go ; don’t make it harder for me.” 

She got off’ his knee ; she brought a 
chair up opposite to him ; she sat down 
in it and rested her chin on her hands 
and looked straight at him. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said. 
“ I ’m quite all right.” So he told her 
all about it, and she never took her eyes 
off his face. 

“ A man came into the office to-day 
to talk to us about the war. The 
Governor introduced him — Denham, his 
name was ... I knew he was all right 
at once. You know how you feel that 
about some people . . . He said he 
thought perhaps some of us didn’t quite 
know what to do, and he wondered if 
he could help any of us . . . Said of 
course he knew that, if we thought 
England was in danger, w^e ’d all rush 
to enlist, but perhaps we didn’t quite 
know how much England luas in 
danger, and all that England stood for 
— liberty, peace, nationality, honour 
and so on. In fact he ’d come dowm to 
see if any of us would like to fight for 
England . , , Said he was afraid it was 
rather cheek of him to ask us to defend 
him, because that was what it came to, 
he being too old to fight. Said he knew 
some of us would have to make terrible 
sacrifices, sacrifices which he wasn’t in 
the least making himself. Hoped we ’d 
forgive him. He couldn’t say that if 
he were as young as us he ’d enlist like 
a shot, any more than he could say that 
if a woman jumped off’ Waterloo Bridge 
on a dai'k night he’d jump in after 
her. On the whole he thought it would 
be much easier to pretend he hadn’t 
noticed. In fact that ’s very likely 
wdiat he loould do. But if someone, 
say the mother of the girl, pointed out 
the body to him, then he’d have to come 
to decision. Well, he was in the 
position of that mother, he had come 
down to point out the body. He con- 
fessed it wasn’t the job he liked best, ■ 
pointing out bodies for other people .to 

[save, but he was doing it because he 
thought it might be of some service. 
That was what we all had to realize, 
that it was a time when we had to 
do things we didn’t like. ‘ Business 
as usual ’ might be a good motto, but 
‘ Happiness as usual ’ was a thing we 
mustn’t expect ...” 

John fell into silence again. 

“What else did be say?” asked 
Mary, still with her eyes fastened on 
his face, as though she were looking at 
him for the last time. 

“That was how he began. I can’t 
tell you all he said afterwards, but I 
felt as if I ’d just fight for Mm, even if 
there was nobody else in England . . .” 

“Aren’t there lots of people who 
wouldn’t mind going as much as you ? ” 
said Mary timidly. “ I mean men with 
no wives or children. Oughtn’t they 
to go first ? ” 

“I suppose they ought. But, you 
see, you ’d never get anywhere like that. 

A would wait for B who w^as married 
but had no child, and B would wait for 

C who wasn’t married but had a 
mother, and C would wait for D who 
was an orphan, and so on. That’s 
what Mr. Denham said.” 

“I see,” said Mary miserably. 

“I don’t quite understand what 
we’re in the world for,” said poor 
John, “or what the world's for at all. 
But I suppose the great thing is that 
— that good ideas should live and bad 
ideas should die ... I haven’t done 
much for good ideas so far, I’m not 
the sort of person who could . . . just 
one out of thousands of others . . . 
But I could do something for good 
ideas out there. I could help beat the 
bad idea of War . . , Mr. Denham 
says if wo win there’s lots of men, all 
the best and cleverest in the country, , 
who are pledged to see that there shall 
be no more war. Well, that ’s what I 
call a good idea . . . only we’ve got to 
win first.” 

“I know it sounds a wretched thing 
to say, but what about money? ” asked 
Mary hesitatingly. 

“Mother would take you in ; there’ll 
be enough to pay her something. We 
might try and let the house.” 

And then all the memories of sum- 
mer evenings and happy Sundays rushed 
upon Mary and she broke down. 

“Our little garden of which we were 
so proud ! ” she sobbed. 

“The Belgians,” said John sadly, 

“ were proud of their little gardens.” 

So far Eecruiting Sergeant Denham. 
Meanwhile Eecruiting Sergeant Flossie 
had also got to work. Flossie, awaked 
by the shock of war. to the surprising 
fact that, after twenty-two years of 
vain, idle and inglorious life, she was 
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Old Sei^vant {to ladytcho has just returned to her week-end cottage), “Debadfhl this iiEWs about the wae, Mum; akh youhg- 
1\Ie. Kehneth away with the Fleet, and all the gentlemen about hebb becalled to theib begiments, and thebe ’s been 

A DISASTEB I MUST TELL YOU ABOUT. ThE MOTH HAVE GOT INTO THE DBAWING-EOOM CABFET, SIUM.” 


now of the most complete unimport- 
ance to her country, had (for the first 
time) a sudden longing to “do some- 
thing.” And so, being unfitted for 
needlework, nursing or the kitchen, she 
adopted eagerly the suggestion of some 
stupid and unimaginative old gentle- 
man, and constituted herself (under 
God) Supreme Arbiter of Men’s Con- 
sciences for the South-West Suburbs 
of London. Patriotically aglow, she 
handed out white feathers to all the 
un-uniformed young men she chanced 
to meet . . . the whitest of all coming 
to John, as he made his way next 
morning to the recruiting office. 

A. A. M. 


HOW WILL YOU TAKE IT? 

I SOMETIMES doubt whether my bank 
takes me really seriously. Not that it 
isn’t businesslike. They let me know 
to the minute when I have overdrawn 
my account by five and elevenpence; 
but they cash my cheques with a cer- 
tain air of patronage, whereas, if you 
look at things properly, the patronage 
is all on my side. /■ 

Every Saturday morning a man comes 
to my bank to cash a cheque for a 


hundred and fifty pounds. (How he 
gets through all that money in a week 
I have never had the courage to ask 
him.) Every Saturday morning I come 
to my bank to cash a cheque for — well, 
whatever it happens to be, you know. 

The trouble is that we nearly always 
coincide; only the other man always 
seems to coincide first. And, as he 
takes his hundred and fifty on a s'elective 
principle, I am beginning to know from 
bitter experience what he will ask for 
and how long he will take to get 
served. He begins with a note for fifty 
and goes on with fifty in fivers. Then 
he has twenty sovereigns, and so on, 
down to the pound in copper. He and 
the cashier chat airily the wdiile of 
cabbages and kaisers. Then at last he 
goes away full, and the cashier turns 
to me. 

The Saturday before last I ventured 
to ask whether, if the hundred-and-fifty 
pounder always insisted on arriving 
two seconds before me, it wouldn’t be 
possible to cash my cheque, which 
is a simple little thing, in one of the 
intervals during which, after sending to 
the cellars for more gold, they relapse 
into easy conversation ; or, alternatively, 
if it was really necessary to pay a cus- 


tomer exactly the complicated bunches 
of monies he demanded; and, if so, 
whether it couldn’t be done any quicker. 

The answer proving unsatisfactory 
I determined to arrive earlier last 
Saturday. I made no mistake. I hung 
about the door of the bank for a quarter 
of an hour till I saw my rival approach. 
I came in just ahead of him, and pre- 
sented my cheque. The cashier re- 
ceived it with his usual little smile and 
turned it over. Then his usual little 
smile left him and he set sadly to work. 

The hundred-and-fifty pound man 
chafed and stamped his feet behind me 
for ten minutes, while I gloated. It 
was my day — my Tag, 

I think you may like to know just in 
what shape I demanded the payment of 
my modest fifty shillings : — 

£ s. d, 

1 0 0 in one pound notes. 

0 10 0 in ten shilling notes. 

0 10 0 in gold. 

0 5 0 in shilling postal orders. 

0 2 0 in threepenny bits. 

0 0 9J in halfpennies. 

0 1 loj in farthings. 

0 0 4 in silver, if possible 

(otherwise stamps). 

0 0 OJ in pins. 

2 10 0 
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WAR DECLARATIONS. 

“ No, I don’t mean that at all,” said 
my Tsdfe hastily. ** You quite mis- 
understand me. Of course everyone is 
to have as much, quite as much, food 
as he wants.” 

“Stop a bit. Does that mean as 
much as he likes ? ” I asked. 

“ Or as much as his system requires? ” 
suggested the Eeverend Henry. 

“Or as much as he can contain?” 
demanded Sinclair. “It may seem to 
be a fine point, but I think we ought to 
have it cleared up.” 

The hostess resumed : “ Eveiyone is 
to have as much as he likes, certainly. 
Of course he is. We are not going to 
be inhospitable. On the contrary, we 
are prepared to sliare our last crust. 
But there must be absolutely no waste.” 

There was a short pause. No one 
was inclined to demur to that proposi- 
tion.'" The Eeverend Henry alone had 
doubts. 

“It is difficult at a time like this, 
you know,” he began mildly, to be 
quite certain that you are doing the 
right thing. If you stop all waste in 
your household are you sure that you 
may not be encouraging unemploy- 
ment? If you don’t waste biscuits it 
follows that fewer biscuits are made 
and therefore ” 

The Eeverend Henry was adjudged 
to be on the wrong tack and his protect 
was swept aside. 

“Breakfast now,” my wife began 
briskly, bringing into action her block 
of notepaper and fountain-pen. “Ail 
that 1 want to know — I wouldn’t 
dream of stinting you — is — how much 
do you intend to eat ? ” 

She looked round expectantly, the 
pen poised in her hand. There was 
rather an awkward pause. The ques- 
tion seemed at first blush a little 
indelicate. Sinclair tried to temporize. 

“But wait a bit,” he said. “Can’t 
the servants manage to consume ” 

“The servants breakfast long before 
you are up, Mr. Sinclair,” my wife 
reminded bim. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” said I, sud- 
denly taking the floor; “I think it an 
admirable idea, the essence of good 
citizenship. What we have got to do 
is to declare our appetites overnight so 
that every man eats the food he has 
booked and we make a clean sweep. 
Book me for two eggs and a kipper.” 

“ Sorry there are no ' kippers to- 
morrow,” said my wife. “ Boiled eggs, 
bacon and kidneys and mushrooms.” 

“It would be wrong to suppose that 
I do not consider it a wise and indeed 
public-spirited idea in every way,” said 
the Eeverend Henry after some re- 
flection, “ but it is a little difficult, you 


know. It depends so much upon how 
one sleeps and what one feels like, and 
what sort of morning it is, and the 
letters that come, and the war news.” 

“ And on the temperature of one’s 
tub,” added Sinclair. “For my part I 
eat a lot at breakfast. I don’t feel that 
I have the face to advertise the whole 
catalogue in this sort of way. It ’s too 
cold-blooded. Besides, I fluctuate like 
anything.” 

“Come on,” said L “You fellows 
are simply trying to shirk the thing. 
I declare two eggs, no bacon and three 
mushrooms, assuming an average size 



for mushrooms. One cup and a half 
of coffee. Three lumps in all.” 

“Well, that’s a fairly good lead,” 
said Sinclair. “I propose to double 
you on mushrooms and I should like 
to be put down for a kidney. What 
about you, Henry ? ” 

“Nothing but one rasher of bacon, 
please,” said Henry meekly. “I am 
never hungry in the morning and I 
have always wanted to know how much 
bacon there is in a rasher. A single cup 
of tea, no sugar, but plenty of cream.” 

My wife had been writing busily. 
Now she looked up. “What about 
toast? ” she enquired. 

“You are going into details,” said 
Sinclair approvingly. “ Doesn’t it 
rather depend on the size of the slice ? 
You may enter me for a couple of 
slices, tliree by two. And jam — no, 
marmalade. An ounce of marmalade.” 

“Do be quiet while I add it up,” 


said my wife, for Sinclair was causing * 
a lot of confusion by trying to barter a ! 
brace of mushrooms against my second 
egg (or at least to hold an option on the 
egg) in case he changed his mind before 
the morning. And now I ’ll just send 1 
this to the kitchen, and then I ’ll go to | 
bed.” - 

It never really panned out well. On | 
the first morning a very awkward thing | 
happened. My wife, in her zeal to ’ 
provide for her guests, had omitted to ; 
count herself in. We had to make a i 
subscription for her, and it must be I 
said that a splendid response was forth- ! 
coming, Sinclair nobly renouncing his ‘ 
kidney. But the result was that lunch | 
had to be put half-an-hour earlier, and j 
the day was disorganised. 

On the second morning, the Eev. ‘ 
Henry was down early and bagged all 
my toast, while Sinclair, who had slept 
badly, refused to meet his obligations i 
in the matter of kedjeree. : 

By the third day there was a good j 
deal of unseemly barter and exchange j 
going on, and Sinclair made a corner ( 
in eggs. “ The trouble is,” he explained, | 
“ that you never really know how good , 
a thing is till you see it. Overnight a | 
sardine on toast means nothing to me ; 
and it was never announced that these 
eggs were going to be poached.” : 

On the fourth day the scheme was ' 
tottering. Sinclair liad actually been : 
for a walk before breakfast and was 
consequently making an unsuccessful 
tour of the table in quest of extra toast. 
He then looked for the second time 
under the little blue blanket that keeps 
the eggs warm and peered discon- 
solately into the coffee pot. And then • 
he struck. 

“I’m afraid we shall have to chuck 
it,” he announced. “ We mean well, 
but it doesn’t work. 

My wife was a good deal taken aback, 
but Sinclair went on to prove bis case. 

“ We are trying to avoid waste,” he ! 
said. “ Well, we may have eliminated i 
a certain amount of — let us say material 
waste, but we are causing, on the other 
hand, the most deplorable moral waste. 
Henry and I were simply not on 
speaking terms yesterday after he 
scooped my marmalade under my very 
nose, and as for Charles ” (that is my- 
self) “he is simply out for loot. He 
gets down before the gong. And this | 
is essentially a time to heal all diff'er- i 
ences and stand shoulder to shoulder.” > 

“But I can’t have waste,” said my 
wife, who likes to stick to her point. 
“If things are left over there is no 
one to eat them.” 

“ It will give me great pleasure,” the ^ 
Eeverend Henry broke in eagerly, “to 
present you with a couple of live pigs 
— the animal kind, I mean.” i 
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CLOTHES OF THE PERIOD. 

“I WAXT SOME SMABT OOLLAES.’^ 

“Yessie. Me, Simpkins, just being he down an assoethent op ‘Dieigibles’ and 
SOME ‘ Supee-Deeadnooghts. ’ ’ 


THE CENSOR HABIT. 

Not the least disastrous circumstance 
for wrliich this -war must be held re- 
sponsible is a certain misunderstanding 
arrived at between Phyllis and myself. 
Fortunately the sky is clearer now, but 
there was a time when the situation 
looked extremely ugly. 

This is a copy of the letter I received 
from Phyllis a few days ago : — 

“ Deae Jack, — So sorry for you that 
you couldn’t pass the doctor. Have 
just heard from Leo for the first time. 

He left on the , and after a 

satisfactory passage arrived at . 

They entrained soon after and are now 

in the neighbourhood of . What 

do you think ? The s have occupied j 

. Captain sends his regards i 

to you. ** Yours, with love, 

“ Phyllis.” 

I only know one man in the regiment 
that Phyllis’s brother adorns, and his 
name is Captain Nares. Even sup- 
posing that the name bad been censored 
in Leo’s letter, there could be no .doubt 
as to the identity of the person to whom 
the "writer referred. 

So far as I could see there was one 
of two possibilities. Either Phyllis 
was involuntarily developing the Censor 
habit, or she was treating the exigencies 
of correspondence in war-time with a 
levity that in a future wife I firmly 
deprecated. Humour of this kind is 
all very well in its place ; but these are 
not days in which we must smile with- 
out a serious reason. I determined to 
teach her a lesson. 

“Leak Phyllis,” I wrote, — '‘Many 

thanks for Captain ’s regards. I 

don’t remember the name, but possibly 
we are acquainted. By the way, you 
remember that bracelet you so much 

admired in the window in Street ? 

I really could not let you go on breaking 
the Covet Commandment for ever, so I 
bought it yesterday. I don’t like send- 
ing it through the post at this critical 
time, so if you w'ill meet me at the 

corner of Circus and Street 

at^ o’clock, on night, I will 

bring it along. 

‘ ‘ Yours ever, ‘ ‘ J aok. ’ ’ 

Knowing her as I do, I thought that 
this, if anything, would bring Phyllis 
to her senses. On the other hand, she 
appeared to look on it as a kind of 
challenge, and sent me the following 
reply:—. 

“ Dear Jack, — Thanks very much for 
your nice thought. But you must have 
mistaken the shop. I ’ll tell you why. 
Only this morning I was gazing at the 
very bracelet, when who should come up 
but . He ’s an awfully nice fellow, 


and very determined. When I told him 
what I w^as looking at, he actually 
suggested buying me the bracelet. Of 
course I said that no lady would 
dream of accepting a present like that, 
but he wouldn’t hear of a refusal and 
simply pushed the darling thing into 
my hand. I am meeting him at the 

’s at luncheon on Friday. So 

sorry you w^on’t be there. 

“ Yours ever, “ Phyllis.” 

In reply to which I wrote : — 

“Dear Phyllis, — You’d better 
marry . “ Jack.” 

Phyllis wrote back : — 

“ Sorry, shan’t be able to now. 

has just been called up, and sails from 

for on . So perhaps 

you and I had better be engaged again. 
I ’m longing for a bracelet, 

“Phyllis.” 

There was only one way of answering 
this superb piece of impudence. I en- 


closed a blank sheet of paper to Phyllis, 
signifying my complete indifference. 

Her still more negative answer was 
an envelope addressed to me with no 
enclosure at all. 

To this I replied by not replying. 

And here, by all the laws of sequence, 
our correspondence should have been 
brought to a standstill. I calculated, 
however, that when the postman de- 
livered my phantom communication 
next morning Phyllis would not remain 
twiddling her thumbs for long. 

Sure enough, about 9 a.m. I received 
this wire : 

“ Pegret your letter of apology inter- 
cepted by Censor. Will take same for 
granted in consideration of war-time. 
All is forgiven. Call here this evening 
with bracelet. — Phyllis.” 


New Wisdom for Old. 

Grattez le J?rm$e, et votes irouvez le 
harbare. 
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THE SUSPECT. 


INFANTRY. 

In Paris Town, in Paris Town~T\yas 
neath an April sky — 

I saw a regiment of the line go march- 
ing to Versailles ; 

When white along the Bois there shone 
the chestnut’s waxen cells, 

And the sun was winking on the long 
Lebels, 

FUg flac, flic flac, on all the long 
Lebels I 

The flowers were out along the Bois, 
the leaves were overhead, 

And I saw a regiment of the line that 
swung in blue and red ; 

The youth of things, the joy of things, 
they made' my heart to beat, 

xA.nd the quick-step lilting and the tramp 
of feet I 

Flic flac, flic flac, the tramping of 
the feet ! 

The spik4d nuts have fallen and the 
leaf is dull and dry 

Since last I saw a regiment go march- 
ing to Versailles ; 

And what’s become of all of those 
that heard the music play ? 

They trained them for the Frontier 
upon an August day ; 

Flic flac.flicflaCy allon an August day I 


And some of them they stumbled on 
the slippery summer grass, 

And there they Ve left them lying with 
their faces to Alsace ; 

The others — so they ’d tell you — ere the 
chestnut ’s decked for Spring, 
Shall march beneath some linden trees 
to call upon a King ; 

Flic flaCy flic fiac, to call upon a 
. King, 


AT THE PLAY. 

‘‘Outcast,’* 

It is very fresh and delightful of 
Mr. H. H. Davies to regard, seriously 
the love of a man for a maid. North 
of the river and west of Temple Bar it 
is the intrigues of the highly com- 
promised middle-aged which are sup- 
posed to be most worthy of attention 
on the stage. But Mr. Davies (luckily) 
is never afraid of being young. So he 
starts us off with a pictime of Geofl'rcy 
in the clutches of drink and drugs just 
because Valentine has jilted him. True 
that when Valentine is finally married 
to another man Geoffrey is still in love 
with her, and .receives her at midnight 
in his rooms; but by this time Mr. 
Davies has given us three excellent 
Acts in his own best manner. 


And these Acts are hardly concerned 
with the love of Geoffrey for Valentine 
at all, but with the relations between 
Geoffrey and Mirianiy a woman of the 
town. She is, like Geoffrey y an outcast ; 
but she has all the good qualities which 
he lacks, and she is brave and loving 
enough to drag him from the pit into 
which he was sinking. He rewards 
her by chasing after Valentine again 
(now tired of her husband) — and also 
by getting Mr. Davies, as I thought, 
a little way out of his element. 

The solution of this less common 
triangle — man, mistress, other man’s 
wife — I must leave to the author to 
reveal to you. Meanwhile I thank him 
for an absorbing play, in which the 
two chief characters were extremely 
well worked out. Perfectly played by 
Mr. Gerald du Maltrier and Miss 
Ethel Levey, they w^ere two very 
human people. 

By the w^ay, in one respect Outcast 
must easily break all records. Never 
have so many stage cigarettes been lit 
(and thrown away) in the course of an 
evening. I wish that somebody who 
reads this and is tempted to pay a 
visit to Wyndham’s would let me 
know the full number. I began 
counting too late. M. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Tody, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, August 
31. — The^ peace in the Parliamentary 
arena wliich passed the understanding 
of the Kiiser and went far to foil his 
plans, is temporarily broken. 

Moving adjournment Premier re- 
minded House of actual situation con- 
cerning Home Rule Bill and Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill. But for the 
outbreak of war Parliament would have 
been prorogued at least a fortnight 
ago and, by automatic procedure under 
Parliament Act, these measures would 
have been added to Statute Book. On 
outbreak of war political parties, amid 
plaudits of the Country, patriotically 
put aside partisan tactics and presented 
a united front to the common foe. 

As Premier reminded House this 
afternoon, three weeks ago he declared 
desire that no party in any quarter 
of the House should gain advantage 
or should suffer prejudice from the 
temporary suspension of domestic con- 
troversy. When this was resumed, 
matters should be taken up and pro- 
ceeded with exactly at the point and 
under the conditions at which they 
were left. The main feature of such 
conditions was the avowed intention of 
the Government to place the two Bills ; 
on Statute Book, hope being cherished i 
of arrival at friendly settlement by 
means of Amending Bill. 

This simple uncontrovertible state- 
ment of familiar facts quietly listened 
to. No note of contradiction broke the 
silence. Bonae L.4lW frankly accepted 
the situation as set forth by the Pre- 
mier. Expressed hope that in the 
interval between adjournment and re- 
sumption of sittings some means would 
be found of avoiding renewal of con- 
troversy which he described as “a 
disgrace to the House,’' adding, amid 
general cheers, “ The country will not 
readily forgive those who are re- 
sponsible.” 

John Redmond assumed that if the 
proposal to reach a friendly settlement 
failed the intention of the Government 
to place the two Bills upon the Statute 
Book remained in force. This obvious 
assumption, based upon reiterated state- 
ments from the Treasury Bench, drew 
assenting cheer from Ministerialists. 

It was here Prince Arthur inter- 
fered. Amid angry interruption he 
asked Members opposite to “consider 
whether it is possible decently to in- 
troduce subjects of acute political dis- 
cussion in the present circumstances.” 
Lively talk followed, showing that the 
bitterness of Home Rule controversy is 
not dead or even sleeping. 

What might have developed into dis- 



OUR VILLAGE INFORMATION BUREAU. 

Postmaster (to lady loho has handed in a telegram in Wrench to a friend ifi Swifserland), 
“We ain’t allowed to accept foreign telegrams, ^iIiss. There’s a war on — on 
THE Continent.” 


creditable scene of the kind deprecated 
by Prince Arthur was averted by in- 
terposition of the Premier. In gravest 
tone, “with all the solemnity I can 
command,” he besought the House to 
bring the discussion to a close. 

Appeal irresistible. House turned 
to disposal of remaining business, re- 
maining at work till half-an-hour after 
midnight. 

Business done . — Adjourned till Wed- 
nesday in next week. 

Heavy Work at the Pront. 

“ I had been, snatching an hour’s rest after 
a tiring day in the shade of a great jpear tree.” 
— ” Evening News” War Correspondent. 
(Italics by Mr. Punch.) 


* ‘ How much the bravery of the Belgians is ' 

appreciated has found practical expression I 
in [London] . A Belgian hairdresser, who i 

. has been many years in business here, has 
^ found a very considerable increase in his turn- 
' over during the past week or two.” 
i West London Gazette. 

One customer showed his appreciation 
' by having his hair cut three times last 
. week. But a subscription to the Belgian 
j Relief Fund is perhaps the better way 
' of doing it. 

* ‘ Lord Hatherton has placed Teddesley Park 
at the disposal of the Penkridge Bifle Club, 
and offered himself as instructor in the use of 
the rifle.” — Standard. 

The heading “ Peer’s House as Hos- 
pital ” is perhaps a trifle offensive. 
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OUR OVERBURDENED HEROES. 


The “K. op K.” 

SMOKER’S COMPANION 
Comprising two pipes, cigar holder, cigarette j 
holder, pipe cleaner, patent lighter, smoker’s 
knife, pouch with silver plate for monogram, 
match box, and burning glass. All com- 
i pactly contained in crocodile leather case, 
j Price Three Guineas. 

j Should be in every officer’s kit. 


HAMMERSTEIN AND PUMMELOEF. 
Genuine Ofier to all Soldiers on Foreign 
Service. 

SupEEB Botjdoie Geand PiAsros 
At 25 pei' cent, reduction. 

Will just fit into a Bell tent. 

With removable legs. 

Gan be also used as a bed or a billiard table. 


The Combined 

EEYOLYER, FLASK & TIN-OPENER. 
Occupies no room. Invaluable in Camp 
and Action. 

Price £10. 

Should be in every knapsack. 


GNU-BOOT-EASE. 

The invaluable Remedy on Long Marches. 
One Shilling per pachet. 

Should bo in every Soldier’s knapsack. 


To ALL WHO AEE GOING TO THE FeONT. 
Don’t start without one of 
DIPPER’S 

PANDEMONITOI GRAMOSOOPES. 
Enlivens the Bivouac. Promotes Optimism. 
Price, d%iring^ continuance of hostilities, 
50 gns. ; with special U’uck, 250 gns. 


THE A1 PORTABLE KITCHENER. 

With this compact and serviceable range 
a delicious hot meal can be cooked in a few 
minutes in whatever way is wished — by 
roasting, boiling, baking or grilling. 

Total weight, 8 lbs. 

Price Fotcr Guineas. 

Should be in every Soldier’s knapsack. 


THE “ROBERTS” TOILET SET. 
Comprising 1 bottle refreshing dentifrice, 
1 cake scented soap, 1 bottle Eau de Cologne 
(warranted made in England), 1 tube face 
; cream. Neatly packed in art case. 

• One Guinea. 

A Charming Present for our Bravo Lads or 
the French. 


. The 

; ‘ ‘ IAN HAMILTON ’ ’ SHOULDER BALM. 
, For bruises caused by recoiling rifles. 

; 5s. Tins at half price to every 

^ bon^-fide soldier. 

No knapsack should be without it. 


Impobtant Notice. i 

Messes. PUDELHEIAIER and JOSKINS, 
the Famous Art Dealers, 

Offer their Entire Stock of Horrifying 
Post-Impressionist and Futurist 
Pictures and Sculpture 
To Officers serving Abroad or on 
Home Defence. 

No reasonable offer tefused. 

No enemy can stand against them. 

The Goeey Galleby, Bond Street. 


THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
ENDOWMENT SCHEME. 

Jane’s uncle — Jane is my daughter — 
came to me one day and said, “ What 
do ,you think of my giving Jane a 
camera for her birthday? Wouldn’t 
she be pleased? The advertisement 
says, * Any babe can do it,’ and she 11 
be ten.” 

- I have no doubt she’d be delighted,” 
I said, “but there’s a but. If you 
give it you must endow it.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Jane’s 
uncle. 

“The camera’s the least part of it,” 
I replied. “ For half-a-guinea you can 
cast a camera upon the world, but have 
you given a moment’s consideration to 
that camera's means of support? No, 
I thought not. One more proof of the 
happy-go-lucky spirit of the present 
day. Yet you know that a camera has 
to be fed on plates, that it consumes 
quantities of poisonous acids, and ex- 
presses itself on reams of paper. It is 
altogether a desperate and spendthrift 
character. On whom do you suppose 
the cost of all this will fall"? ” 

“ On the employer, I should think,” 
said Jane's uncle. “ Doesn’t Jane get 
pocket-money? ” 

“Threepence a week,” I said. “ Barely 
her share of the camera’s insurance 
stamp. Jane being under age, any 
debts she may incur will devolve on 
me, and I am really not in a position 
to take on this responsibility. No, I 
repeat, if you give it you must endow 
it.”. 

Jane’s uncle meditated. Then he 
said, “ Very well, I ’ll endow it to the 
extent of £1 a year, to be paid in quar- 
terly instalments of 5s. each.” 

Jane was delighted with the scheme. 
She bad never had five shillings to 
spend before, and was enthralled to find 
that it would buy not only paper and 
poisons and plates, but also a mackin- 
tosh coat for her camera. Then she took 
snapshots indoors and outdoors, at all 
times and in all weathers, with catholic 
indifference to subject and suitability. 

“ The book says one has to learn by 
experience,” she said, showing me a 
pile of under-exposures. “ This one of 


you is very good — the only pity is that 
I didn’t get your head into the photo.” 
This was one of many small details. 

Jane looked forward feverishly to the 
payment of tho second instalment. 

“You’ll have to put it by,” I said. 

“ You have plenty of paper and things 
left, haven't you ? ” 

“Yes, but I want a dormouse.” 

“ Oh, but that wouldn’t be legal,” I 
said. “ That would be a misappropria- 
tion of trust funds.” 

“ What *s that ? ” said Jane. i 

“ Well,” I said, “ don’t you see that the ' 
money ’s given to endow your camera, 
and must be spent on that camera and 
nothing else ? ” 

“But there’s nothing more to get 
for it,” urged Jane. 

“ Then the money must accumulate 
interest until there is,” I said. 

Women have no heads for the law. 

I could not make Jane see that to buy 
a dormouse with the funds of the 
camera would be an irregular and, 
punishable proceeding. Finally, in 
despair, I had to promise to ask her 
uncle if he would recognise the ap- 
plication of one quarter’s payment to 
the purchase of a dormouse. He ac- 
ceded to the somewhat unusual I'equest 
with his customary good-nature. 

“But remember,” I told Jane, “the 
next instalment must be spent on the 
camera.” 

Slowly but surely, however, the 
camera fell into disuse. I was asked 
more rarely, and more rarely still, to 
look through prints. At last I was 
asked no more. 

Then the third instalment arrived. 

“ You want some more paper and 
things by now, I suppose?” I said 
encouragingly. 

“ The light hasn't been good lately,” | 
said Jane evasively. “I’^^^e not been 
taking many photos.” 

“Then what are you going to do 
with the money ? ” 

“ Ask Uncle if I may buy a stamp- 
album.” 

Shortly after this, Jane’s uncle’s birth- 
day came round. I passed a shop in 
the City which had recently had a fire. 
Five hundred silver cigarette-cases had 
been pluckily rescued from the flames 
and, to celebrate their escape, were being 
offered for sale at a remarkably low” 
figure. One of these survivors W”as dis- 
patched to Jane’s uncle. 

He dined with us the next evening, 
and was more grateful than I could , 
reasonably expect. He handled the 1 
cigarette-case quite fondly. 

“But what about its endowment?” 
he asked. 

“What do you mean? ” I said. 

“ Well, isn’t a cigarette-case as eligible 
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First Lady. “I see the master cutti^tg a dash this morning. Nobody wouldn’t 

THINK HE WAS HARD UP.” 

Second Lady. ‘‘Lon’ bless yer, no! Since this ’ere Merbytorium: comb ^in he 

WALKS DOWN THE HIGH STREET IN FRONT OF ALL THE SHOPS AS THOUGH HE DIDN’T OWE 

’em a penny.” 


as a camera?” lie said. Its needs are, 

I consider, even greater. Presumably ; 
this gift is meant to facilitate my ‘ 
smoking,’ but an empty cigarette-case , 
offers me nothing to smoke— it implies 
the heavy responsibility on an already 
overburdened man of keeping it filled. 
Now, suppose you complete the gift, 
as I did Jane’s, by at least a year’s 
endowment?” 

I I began to wish that the cigarette- 
j cases had perished, but after his kind- 
! ness to Jane I could hardly refuse. 

“Well, what would it cost?” I said. 

“ That ’s easily reckoned,^’ said Jrr.e’s 
uncle. “ Say I smoke on an average 
fifteen cigarettes a day — that’s 105 a 

w^eek — that ’s Have you a piece of 

I paper?” 

I It worked out at just under 5,500 
cigarettes a year. At 85. a hundred, 
twenty guineas w’ould just cover the 
year’s endowment. It seemed out of 
all proportion to the cost of the case. 

“It’s a good deal more than Jane’s 
camera got,” I protested. 

“ I told you its claims were greater. 

, Of course you can’t expect to get off 
as cheaply with a fixed habit of ma- 
turity as v/ith the passing caprice of a 
kid. On the other hand you might 
have done -worse. Suppose you bad 
given me golf-clubs — there ’d have been 
golf-balls, caddies, club subscription, 
lunches, fares and postage on corre- 
spondence with The Times. Compared 
with that, what is a paltry five guineas 
a quarter?” 

On reflection I found that very few 
presents would have escaped the en- 
dowment scheme altogether, and that 
the cigarette-case -was really a com- 
paratively modest pensioner, and I felt 
a little comforted. 

For four quarters I remitted five 
guineas to Jane’s uncle. 

My present seemed to change his 
nature. Whereas he liad been a man 
rather to ignore the claims of clothes 
than to consider them, I now noticed 
that he looked more prosperous and 
was better dressed than I bad ever seen 
him before. Once, when he appeared in 
a new lounge suit — the second new one 
within my knowledge in six months 
— 1 could not refrain from remarking 
on it. 

“ One lias to dress up to a silver 
cigarette-case, old fellow,” he said, and 
the subject was dismissed. 

The year was on the point of expiring. 
One day I was talking with Jane’s 
uncle and another man at the Club. 
The other man offered me a cigarette, 
and to my amazement passed Jane’s 
uncle over with these w^ords : — 

, “ No good offering you one, I know, 

poor old chap. When is your doctor 
going to give you. a reprieve ? ’* 


“ I don’t know,” he said sadly, taking 
a pinch of snuff. 

“What does this mean?” I said 
when we were alone. “"What about 
the endowment at the rate of fifteen 
cigarettes a day ? ” 

“A parallel case to Jane’s,’’ be an- 
swered. “ There seems something fatal 
about these endowments. Three days 
after you had agreed to endow the 
cigarette-case my doctor forbade me, on 
pain of some awful *itis,’ to exceed 
three cigarettes a day. With the first 
instalment you had provided me with 
cigarettes for the year. So what should 


I do in these circumstances but follow 
the precedent set by your family? 
Only, instead of a dormouse and a 
stamp-album, I chose to purchase ' 
smartness. I spent the three remain- 
ing instalments on my wardrobe.” 

It -was my birth day yesterday. Jane’ s 
uncle sent me a handsome silver- 
mounted walking-stick. “ It is the only 
thing I can think of that requires no 
endowment,” he wrote. “ Pavements 
are supplied by the County Council, 
and you have an umbrella-stand.” 

I should like to use it across his back. 
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1 passed Lady Margaret, wBo stood on could not forbear a grim smile as he 
MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. } the terrace, he playfully pledged him- did so. He had written the single word, 
IV. — In THE Highland Forests. ; self to do his knightliest. ^ ^ 

{In th^ cpproved manner of tli6 Sjportbvj i Soon they parted, each taking his It was received with a loud exclama- 
Feuilleton.) own route. Ealph, urging Grey Bob tionof protest. Ealph ducked and turned 

JIlone in a first-class compartment to his best paces, plunged straight into in one catlike movement and hurled 
of the Scotch Express Ealph Wonder- the heart of ^ the forest, his loader himself upon the loader. The rifle flew 
son, athlete and sportsman, journeyed running sturdily at his stirrup. A away, discharging itself uselessly into 
northwards for the grouse hunting, curious, taciturn fellow, this loader, the branches of the oak. Clasping his 
He was surrounded by gun-cases and with a tangled mass of flaming red adversary by the throat Ealph pushed 
cartridge-belts, and, as the train flashed hair and a bushy red beard which him backwards to the ground, and the 
through the summer landscape, he re- almost obscured his features and hung pair rolled over locked in a deadly 
fleeted pleasantly that Grey Bob,” below his sporran. ^ embrace. ^ Then suddenly the loader 

his magnificent hunter, was snugly Arrived at what appeared a suitable relaxed his grip and lay limp and still, 
ensconced in the horse-box adjoining, spot, Ealph tethered Grey Bob to a Breathing ^ heavily, Ealph raised 

It was dusk when they arrived at the sapling and took up his position behind himself to his knees and pulled away 
little Highland station. Aq he stepped a massive oak. He was extracting the the false wig and beard of his prostrate 


out of the carriage with jing- - 
ling spurs he was greeted 
by Grey Bob, who stood im- 
patiently pawing the plat- 
form. Flicking a speck of 
dust from his favourite’s 
glossy neck, Ealph leaped 
lightly into the saddle and 
cantered out of the station 
towards Clancrachan Castle. 

As he rode through the 
gathering darkness be cara- 
coled with an enviable light- 
ness of heart. Was not his 
host for the next three weeks 
his bosom-friend, young Lord 
Tamerton ? And was not 
the beautiful golden - haired 
Lady Margaret Tamerton 
with her brother? Little 
marvel that Ealph tossed 
his rifle high in the air and 
caught it again and again 
from sheer exuberance of 
spirits, 

I When he reached the 



THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. 
Germany, “ Permit me to recommend these glasses, 


foe. Not altogether to his 

surprise he beheld the fea- 
tures of Sir Ernest Scrivener, 
alias MarmadukeMoorsdyke. 

A low gasp of relief made 
him glance up. Seated on 
her black palfrey was Lady 
Margaret, who had been 
watching the struggle with 
breathless and agonised 
anxiety. 

Madge ! ” cried Ealph, 
rising to his feet. “ What 

are you ” 

Eier quick cry of warning 
came too late. Wheeling 
round, Ealph found that 
the treacherous baronet had 
_ seized a second rifle and had 
levelled it directly at Lady 
Margaret’s heart. 

“I rather think,” said the 
slow, sneering voice, “ that 
I am now in a position to 
enforce my commands. You 
MADE IN will walk steadily backwards 


ancient castle he found din- Germany, and guaranteed to give an unusually wide and for two miles. If you refuse 


ner over and the guests, luminous view — same, in pact, as mine.” 


among whom were some of 

fVtA le-PATlAcf QriAvfQrPPn in XitAJMiS. XUU. JL UAJN SJjJJfl JiUjrJtlT TUlWUU-JfcL XUU, JJ'UIC I -nr- no 

the keenest spoitsnien m with ihb stared eye. Good mobnikg.” \ ® 

Britain, assembled in the ! steel m this desperate crisis, 

gun-room. ^ field-glasses from the case at his side, Ealph swiftly analysed the situation. 

‘‘In the nick of time, Ealph!” ex- when his pulses contracted as he felt If he backed away as commanded, 
claimed Lord Tamerton, clasping his a cold rim of metal pressed suddenly Sir Ernest would then mount Grey 
hand warmly. “We are trying to against the back of his neck. In a Bob and ride oil with Lady Mar- 
create a mediseval atmosphere in keep- flash he realised that it was the muzzle garet, and Ealph realised that even 
ing with our surroundings, and as host of a rifle. There was a grim, tense her death was preferable to this. If 
I was about to announce in the ap- silence for a full minute. he made a dash at the assailant, 

proved manner of Chivalry that the “ Take these,” said the cold, drawling the latter, to save his own skin, 


I shall shoot Lady Margaret. 


Italy. “Very kind and thoughtful, I ’m sure; but I can see j; ghaR shoot to kill. 
quite nicely, thank you. I can see right through you, for TT- OC! 

instance, with the naked eye. Good morning.” . , . ^ bceduy 


proved manner of Chivalry that the 


his own skin. 


Champion of to-morrow’s hunt shall be voice of the loader, “ and write as I would almost certainly fire. But Ealph 

_ T T ‘Jlil 1 TA n -vt.i*. « - V . . . ^ J’ ^ 


rewarded with the hand of my only dictate.” 


sister, Lady Margaret. It is for you to 
do your devoir like da preux chevalier F 


knew that Sir Ernest, in spite of his 


Ealph took the paper and fountain- threat, had no intention of shooting 
pen which were thrust over his shoulder Lady Margaret if it could possibly be 
and prepared to write. avoided. 


There was a chorus of laughter and and prepared to write. avoided, 

applause. Only Ealph remained serious. ‘‘Commence,” continued the voice. He determined to remain perfectly 
His fingers tightening on those of Lady “J — Ralph Wonder son — hereby con- still. TheprobabilitieswerethatScri'- 
Margaret, he plunged his eyes earnestly fess — that I poisoned — the late Lord vener, realising he had been outwitted, 
into hers. Doubtless he read there Tamerton, — I also hereby renounoe — all would sooner or later turn his rifle sud- 
what he had hoped to see. pretensions — to the hand — of Lady denly on Ealph, and Ealph, in all the 

Margaret Tamerton, Now sign it.” pride of his magnificent physical powers, 

It was a merry party which set out In obedience to a further command knew that in that bxfief moment he could 


what he had hoped to see. 


It was a merry party which set out In obedience to a further command I knew that in that bxfief momer 
next morning, and, as each cavalier Ealph handed back the sheet. He | hurl himself upon the other. 
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LATEST WAR NEWS. 

^ We ll soon ’ey the Kaiser pinched nah. The copper ’s corn from our court ! ” 
[The Press Bureau does not guarantee the accuracy of this statement.] 


But Sir Ernest knew it also. 

Ealpli stood motionless. Lady Mar- 
garet, playing her part bravely, sat 
motionless on her palfrey. Sir Ernest 
lay motionless, his rifle pointed in- 
flexibly at her heart. No word was 
spoken. 

A grouse in the oak-tree croaked 
jeeringly. 

An hour passed. Two hours. Three. 
Four. There was not the tremor of a 
muscle among the three. 

Five hours passed. Six. Seven. 
Then Ealph felt that the strain could 
be borne no longer. He resolved to 
count a hundred and at the end of that 
time to rush desperately forward, hoping 
against hope that the murderous bullet 
would not And its billet. 

Ninety-seven . . . ninety -eight . . . 
ninety-nine . . . Ealph caught his 
breath sharply. The finger on the rifle 
trigger had relaxed. 

Sir Ernest had fainted. 

^ In thirty seconds Ealph had bound 
him hand and foot. With a long, 
“quivering sigh of relief Lady Margaret 
slid from her horse and threw herself 


into her rescuer’s arms. Ealph crushed 
her to his breast in a passion of 
gratitude. 

But Lady Margaret quickly disen- 
gaged h erseif . “ W hat about the grouse?’ ’ 
she exclaimed. 

** Great heavens ! ” exclaimed Ealph, 
snatching out his watch. “ It ’s four 
o’clock! 1 have only one horn*, and 
the others will have had e’ght.” 

He seized his field-glasses, sprang 
into the oak and swept the surrounding 
country. There was not a grouse in 
sight. He gave vent to an exclamation 
of despair. 

“Follow me!” said Lady Margaret. 
“ I know their sanctuary. You can do 
it yet.” 

Snatching up the rifles, Ealph fol- 
lowed the girl as she threaded her way 
through the trees. At last she halted 
abruptly. “ Look ! ” she whispered. 
“ There they are.” 

And, indeed, Ealph saw that all the 
trees around him were congested with 
grouse. He levelled bis rifle and fired. 

Bang 1 A grouse fell at his feet. He 
snatched the second rifie from Lady 
Margaret, who had assumed the rdle of 


loader. Bang! Another fell. There 
was no escape from that deadly eye. 

Lady Margaret had been brought up 
to sport from her earliest youth. As a 
child she bad watched many of the 
finest shots in Europe. But she had 
never seen anything like this. Such 
unerring precision enthralled her. 

And she played her own part nobly. 
Almost before Ealph had surrendered 
the empty rifle the loaded one was in 
I his grasp. And when the barrels grew 
I red-hot, her quick wit saved the situ- 
ation and she thrust them into the 
stream which trickled at their feet. 

Bang! . . . Bang! . . . Bang! 

Again the guests were assembled in 
the gun-room. 

“Oyezl Oyez!” cried Lord Tamer- 
ton merrily. “ I proclaim the champion 
to be Ealph Wonderson, with a total 
bag of two thousand brace.” 

x4mid a clamour of laughter and con- 
gratulation Lady Margaret came shyly 
forward and laid her left hand on 
Ealpli’s shoulder. 

^ On its third finger glittered a mag- 
nificent hoop of diamonds. 
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THE FIRST BLUNDER. qmekly^ He said with his ha THE COUMTING OF CHICKENS. 

How I succeeded in getting this I drew from my pocket a packet For business reasons I had to take 
interview I should very much like to of picture postcards and showed him my holiday alone this year, after my' 
know. But I did. Let that suffice. one. wife and children had come back from > 

When I entered He was standing 


‘ How beautiful 1 ” He said. 


before His mirror fumbling with His is it ? ” 


Where Cornwall. 

While I was away Peggy wrote to 
id. me and said that Evangeline, her 


“ What a lovely spire! ” He remarked favourite Minorca, had laid eleven eggs, 
wistfully. “-So tall and slender. It Whereupon she, Evangeline, had be- 

looks as if it would fall so easily.'* come broody and refused to be com- 
I showed Him another. forted; so Peggy said she had added 


moustache, wdiich seemed unwilling any “ Antwerp Cathedral,’* I replied. me and said that Evangeline, her 
more to point upwards, but had a “ What a lovely spire!** He remarked favourite Minorca, had laid eleven eggs, 
persistent droop. Donne)' und blit- wistfully. “-So tall and slender. It Whereupon she, Evangeline, had be- 
zen ! ’* He exclaimed irascibly as he looks as if it would fall so easily.** come broody and refused to be com- 
added more and more stiffening paste. I showed Him another. forted; so Peggy said she had added 

Obser\dng me He paused and sat “That is charming,*’ He said. “Where two eggs that Clara, one of the Cochins, 
down, motioning me to do the same, is that?** had laid and was saving up, and 

Then, after taking a tablespoonful of “Antwerp again,**. I said. “The put them under Evangeline, who had 
the blood-and-iron tonic in a bottle Plantin museum. The most interest- sat on the lot for the regulation 
beside Him, He bade me be quick with ing printing establishment in the world, period, the result being .ten of the 
my questions as He was busy. So quiet, so serene — in short, perfect dearest little fluffy chickens you ever 

I explained my visit at once. “It and irreplaceable.** saw. My first reflection was that there 

says in the paper,” I said, “ that your The last word -seemed to strike Him. they were, ten of them, eating the bread 
Majesty’s troops are beings — of idleness, and in war-time, 

frni-n 'NTnvf.Vi f SO many OtllCr UlOrO 

useful mouths to fill. 

’But Peggy’s last paragraph 
NA was consoling. She informed 

Sa her father that she intended 

to collar some of the alien 
trade, and “had made a good 
start with her ten chickens, 
in addition to the three 
Minorcas, five Cochins, and 
xs two Pedigree - unknowns, 
which were all laying eggs 
like anything. Another of 
the Cochins, Maud Eliza, was 
beginning to get broody, anci 
was being trained for her 
sitting -Marathon on a box 
of my best golf-balls, and 
altogether things looked rosy 

if you shirk youL^duty r”'! TurJiey . “Looks veby tempting and pbuity; but what I want ~l 

„ jLj J J" to know is, who ’s doing to pay the doctoe’s bill ip' complioa- , , “y 01 post 

. TioNS ENSUE?” that slie was leally trying to 

He bade me explain myself ^ .-ui,, ^ neutral Denmark, and 

more fully. , ^ ' He repeated it once or twice. that to compete with the hated- foe 

“ lake Louvain, ^ I said, “ as a start. “And these are at Antwerp?” He she must induce Evangeline, Clara & Co. 
That was splendid. asked again. ' . to turn their attention to laying 

Wasn t it . He replied. “Hoch! “ Yes,” I s.aid. “And these” — show- sausages, the brass collars of electric- 


Majesty’s troops are beings 

withdrawn from the North of 
Belgium.” 

He nodded. 

“ And that,” I continued, 

“ the province of Antwerp is 
free of them.” 

He nodded again. 

“But,” I said, “surely 
that is a mistake — an error j 
both of tactics and judgment ! 

! of the greatest seriousness ? ” j 
• j “ How ?” He asked. | 

“ This chastisement of the I 
■ world,” I said, “which you 
jare to inflict ” 

He smiled agreement. 

“ This spread of Geist ” 

1 continued. 

He beamed. 

“ How can it be thorough 
if you shirk your duty?” I 

•'TO KNOW 1 

ad^d. . tions ensi 

He bade me explain myself 

more fully. 

“ Take Louvain,” I said, “ as a start. 
That was splendid.” 

“ Wasn’t it ? ” He replied. “ Hoch ! ” 


I Turliey. “Looks very tempting and pruitt; but what I want 
to know is, who ’s going to pay the doctor’s bill ip complica- 
tions ENSUE?” 


Wasn t it . He replied. “Hoch! “Yes,” I s.aid. “And these” — show- sausages, the brass collars of electric- 
“ihat s the way,” I continued, ing Him more photographs— “ are at light bulbs, toys and small hardware; 
Destroy the gems of architecture. Bruges. And,” I added meaningly, but, so as not to discourage her, I 

JjUrn thfi ■nriCftlftSR n.nn nm/Ttno. ‘<of.il I ” _j3.n-.nji.j ji .i-i i 


Burn the priceless and unique manu- “ still standing.” • .added that the chickens would .make 

^ripts. Wreck the seats of learning. “Yes, you are right,” He exclaimed, splendid table-decorations later on, and 
ihat_will teach the world what you “It is outrageous. What fool ordered would keep down Williamson’s absurd 

reiwy mean, what you really stand for.” the withdrawal from Belgium, I won- bills for meat. 

1 work for culture still 1 came home yesterday; and after 

.,..T ■ ■ ■ teaPeggypresentedmewithasheetof 

„„ He was furious. paper covered with figures — a set of 

I.U t ® ^ should have been left,” multiplication sums in fact. There was 

me that some one among your generals He said. “ The true Geist must pro- a column for each of the hens and their 

TnHra « i t opportunity of proving possible offsprings, and the grand total, 

Antweip IS to be so scandalously our enlightenment should have been expressed in terms of chickens, was 
neglected. The lesson that it might taken. There wUl be trouble over this, stupendous. 

teach if properly handled! The enor- I can promise you. Leave me now. I “What,” she said, “is a chicken 

mrt! M worth when it ’s ready to cook ? ” 

parts of the civilised world that are still He turned asain to the blood -a.nd- ** Tf. " T CSQ'T/^ “ rxiViCkfU/m 


added that the chickens would .make 


I came home yesterday; and after 
tea Peggy presented me with a sheet of 
paper covered with figures — a set of 
multiplication sums in fact. There was 
a column for each of the hens and their 


He turned again to the blood-and- 


on the fence !-~Holland, for instance, iron tonic, and was once 


“What,” she said, “is a chicken 
worth when it 's ready to nook ? ” 

“It depends,” I said, “whether you 


^ o TH , 1 I Sis moustaches 

But the blunder ? For God’s sake ! had come undone again. Both ends 

-I should say for My sake— tell Me ' now pointed resolutely to the carpet. 


e more at the are buying or selling it.” 


“ Selling,” she said. 

“ Oh ; say 25. 

“ Then to be on the safe side,” she 
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TRAINING IN THE PARK. 




Old gentleman engaged in quiet siesta in ICensington G-abdens suddenly ■vvakes to find himself in the above 

ALARMING SITUATION AND HASTILY CONCLUDES THAT THE GERMANS HAVE ARRIVED. 


said, “well call ife 25. That makes | 
twice 1,121 shillings. How^ much is 
that ? 

I found a stump of pencil, and an! 
empty corner of The History of the War, 
and worked it out. “ £112 25 , Od.,” 1 
said at last. 

“Not so bad, Daddy, in twelve 
months.” 

“Marvellous!” I said; “colossal! 
But you haven’t allowed for the 
chickens we shall eat.” 

“ No,” she said, “ but we shall save 
25. on each one we eat, so it ’s the same 
thing in the end.” 

1 admitted the plausibility of this 
calculation. 

“ But,” I said, “ you ’re not allowing 
for deaths and bad eggs.” 

“Oh yes, I am,” she said; “I’ve 
only allowed half the eggs to become 
chickens.” 

“ You ’d never make a company pro- 
moter,” I said. . 

“ I ’m going to be a hospital nurse, 
thank you, Daddy,” she said with her 
nose in the air. “Do come and see 
Evangeline’s family.” 


So we strolled into the garden and 
down to the poultry run, taking the 
multiplication sums with us. 

Evangeline, the optimist, was busy 
scratching up the more or less kindly 
fruits of the earth for her family and 
didn’t make the slightest sign of 
recognition, though I coughed twice. 

“ She ’s much too busy,” said Peggy, 
“to notice that you’ve come home. 
Aren’t they darlings ? ” 

“ They ’re certainly a healthy-looking 
lot. Two of them I recognise as Clara’s 
contribution. Doesn’t she mind ? ” 

“I don’t think so,” said Peggy; 
“she’s busy too. She’s been sitting 
now for nearly a fortnight, and Maud 
Eliza ’s on eggs as well.” 

“I hope none of my golf balls are 
addled,” I said. “I want to have a 
round to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Of course not. I ’ve washed them 
all and put them back again,” 

“ Good egg 1 ” I said. 

Suddenly I had an unhappy thought. 
“Where,” I asked, “are the figures 
relating to this lot of Evangeline’s ? ” 

“ Here,” she said, “ under * E.’ Eive 


chickens. I ’ve allovred five to die, 
though I ’m sure they wouldn’t if they 
knew what they ’re wanted for.” 

“ I ’m afraid you ’ll have to work it 
all out again.” 

“Why?” 

“Look here,” I said, “five chickens, 
and each going to lay at least enough 
eggs to sit on, and half of thesittiog to 
mature, as it were; that sounds fair 
enough, but not more than three of 
this lot will lay eggs at all.” 

“ Oh ! why ever not? ” she said. 

“ Nature’s limitations,” I explained. 
“ Seven of them are cockerels.” 

Our Latest Cinema Film. 

The Boa Constrictor, 3,500 feet.” 

A&vL in *'Cape Times. 

There must have been some centipedes 
in the family. 

“ ‘I received orders from my employer,’ he 

said, * to go to but found that the train 

service was stopped. I had to do many miles 
on my bicycle .” — Yorkshire Evening News, 
We trust that he did not scorch very 
badly on his arrival at this unmen- 
tionable destination. 
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/*\ 1 1 D ^iircri/^cr TliEifc wSiS tli6 l^md. of ©xporfe Hiiyli Wcis. ^Vli6ii I10 field du^ 

UuK oUUrvliMu- . ^ i]^Q picture he exhibited it in a private gallery, where 

' (By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) “each day an eager crowd freely paid an entrance-fee of 

Some people have all the luck! Fancy preparing for j half-a-guinea.” How, when he could achieve that kind of 
publication this summer a novel wdiose scene is laid in ; luck, could he be expected to take more than a languid 
Belgium. The picture of Bruges Tower on the cover of i interest in a tale where the most impossible people behave 
The Belfry (Hoddee and Stoughton) should alone be ! most impossibly ; where, for example, a missing peer posts 
enough to sell it like the hottest of hot cakes. Of course ; a letter to his wife at the back of a picture-frame for no 
it would be rather too much to expect the story to treat • earthly reason ; where the villain, younger brother of the 
I of the Belgium we all love and admire to-day. Indeed, ! long-lost, comes into the heroine's drawing-room and says, 

; Margaeet Baillie Saunders, writing in the old times of 1 “You must allow me to introduce myself. I am Frederick 
six weeks ago, permits herself some good-natured humour ' Ackland, Earl of Sternholt”? We were 'only beginning 
at the expense of the little red-trousered army. To-day it the second chapter, but my wonder is that a fellow like 
sounds oddly archaic. But, this apart, there is enough i Hugh, who was within hearing, didn’t throw up his part at 
topical and local colour in the setting to secure success, * once. He would have had my S3^mpafhy, , 

even without an interesting story such as is told here. One ■ * 

may perhaps fairly easily detect its inspiration in certain The public is quite content to have any amount of trite 
actual happenings. It. is the story of a woman, Lucy philosophy passed off upon it as new goods by the author 
Briancell, clever and gifted with personality, the grass- who has a gift for dialect and uses an American negro as 


widow of an apparently in- 
curableriunatic who, living 
in Bruges, falls under the ^ 
influence of a Belgian poet- • 
dramatist. Together — for j 
Lucyd^ shown as his collab- j 
orator and source of inspira- 1 
tion — they evolve a wonder- 
'ful new .form of miracle] 
I play in which she presently 
j captivates London and Paris 
■as" the reincarnate Noire 
\ Dame de Bmges. So much 
i6f the tale I indicate; the 
irest is your affair. It is 
3 fold in a pleasant haphaz- 
ard fashion, enriched with 
flashes of caustic wit and 
disfigured with a good deal 
of" ungramrnat-ical and 
^ slovenly writing. I think I 
'iiever inet” a novelist who 






^ ^ . 4'e. 


slovenly writing. I think I A PATRIOT. l,gg(; j ..vyag jparticolittly 

iiever inet” a novelist who The Tm^or. “But you don’t imaoine for a moment that you moved by her views on the 
did more execution among ^ toih no vou?" ^ 

the infinitives. Also Isas- Patriotic Seaside ^ ilia Resident . “No, I don’t think it would gummed uo in the ureent 
pect that Mrs. Sawders’ ^ demand thafiethose on^tS 

zeal for ‘theatrical -setting — — — sick-bed should (omitting 

outran her knowledge of it, otherwise she would hardly the lingo) “ be allowed to enjoy being ill in their owm way, 
have permitted a dramatist to speak of his “ caste,” or the without being persecuted bv their friends and their friends' 
leading lady to leave the theatre (even under circumstances doctors, pet remedies and religions.” On the whole, I 
of faintness) in her stage costume. But for all that my may quite safely recommend these two hundred and fifty 
congratulations to her on a- good story. pleasantly wTitten and delightfully printed pages to, readers . 

. 7 ^ ^ who like to muse quietly on the elementary principles ' of 

the Bicture^ (Ward, Lock) is love and life without risking the surprise of startling ,oi’ 
that it would be better worth reading if it contained less of revolutionary lines of thought. There is nothing pecu- 
the tale which, to speak quite candidh’’, is parlous non- liarly good or bad in the many comic illustrations by 
sense— and more of the trimmings. The trimmings are Mr. E. W. Kemble. 

mostly concerned with art bargain-hunting, and are excel- 

lent fun. Most of us have the^ treasure -trove instinct Mr. Bunch regrets that in his last week's notice of 
sufficiently developed to like reading about a young man Marie Van Vorst’s delightful romance, His Love Story, he 
who picks up Gainsboroughs for a tenner, or unearths lost spoiled her good Dutch name by calling her Marie Von 1 
masterpieces of Turner on a clue supplied by an old letter. Vorst. He offers his best apologies. 

The 3^oung man in question was Hiigh Limner, and in his - 


mouthpiece. Miss Dorothy 

f Dix employs a black laun- 
dress of the name otMirandy 
(Sampson Low) for philoso- 
j ii' [[ pher ; and cheerfully persist- 
|=i| ‘ji lii ing with the “j^essum’s,” 
the “ wid’s,” the “ dat’s " and 
becaze’s,” tells us with 

, ' incessant humour many 

, things we all knew before 

about husbands^ their little 
idiosyncracies and w^eak- 
■ ■- nesses and the methods by 

which they may be best 
caught and trained for. their . 
purpose in life. Now and ^ 
.. then Mirandy gets ,.away 

from matters matrimonial, 

’ ~ .. and it is upon these too rare 

occasions that she is at her 


off moments he fulfilled perfunctorily the duties of hero of 
the story. ^ But I can't help thinking that Mr. M. McD. 
Bodkin, his creator, liked him best as an expert. Cer- 
tainly I my'self did. Hugh, as I say, found his buried i 
Turner on the authority of an autograph letter from the; 
artist, which in its turn he had found in a volume entitled * 
“Turner’s Poems,” that proved to have belonged to* 
Euskin, the whole purchased off a stall for ten shillings. 1 


The Touch of Nature. 

[“ Turkey is our natural Ally .” — General von Bemhardi.l 

“ Hoch ! Die Kultur ! High Heaven speed the 
work!” 

Thus cries the aspiring Teuton to the Turk. 
Creation echoes with the glad refrain, 

Deep calls to deep, Armenia to Louvain. 
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Palace has been taken _ _ 

THE CHALLENGE. 

Arthur,” I said, “you are not hand- 

.. . . „ , some, but you have sterling qualities 

piesent lies in it, as the German Another dear old tiling suggests that, and know a thing or two.*’ 

You are not exactly a mezzotint 


r^MAPfVAQiA iitLci uceu ta-Keii over by the 

V/MAmvAHIA. Admiralty, as she loves the place, and 

“ OujR future lies upon the water,” it is so brittle. .. ... 
once boasted the Kaiser. “ And our * * 

in it,” as ‘ 

soldier remarked when the Belgians in order to facilitate Vhe'^woi¥~ort^^^^ 


opened the dykes near Antwerp. police, all spies should be compelled to \ ourself,” Arthur retorted, “and I’m 

wear a distinctive dress. not sure that you have anv particular 

The mass of the German people, qualities vet. What does th s lead up 

would seem to be extraordinarily ill-' With the object of benefiting the to?” 

infoimed in regard to the \\ar and to , local branch of the National Belief “This,” I said. “Suppose you are 

stand sadly in need of enlightenment in Fund there has been published at a sen trv, outside barracks or an encamp- 

some^ respects. For example, their Brighton the first number of a paper ment of some kind.” 
ebullitions of rage against everyone called The Aliy. Our contemporary, “ I 'm supposing,” he said, 

and everything English shows that Ally Sloper, has generouslv decided in “ And suppose,” I went on, “ you 


they are ignorant of the fact that we > the circumstances to take no proceed- don’t know' me.’ 
are a decadent nation and a negligible ings with a view to protecting its title. “I’ve fuppos 
quantity in the War. I 


quantity in the War. 

Many of the little scraps 
in which the Germans 
were reported by their 
Press to have been vic- 
torious now turn out to 
have been merely scraps 
of paper, 

According to The Times 
one of the first acts of the 
new Pope will be to urge 
the Powders at war to desist 
from hostilities in the in- 
terests of humanity. It is 
rumoured that. Austria- , 

Hungary thinks this a' 
capital idea, 

5 }! 5 {« ' 

>!< I 

Our readers will, we are 
sure, be sorry to hear that | 
the lady who, as reported 
in our pages the week be- 1 
fore last, in the course of 
a difference with her 
husband, called him “ a ; 
bloomin’ OolaD,”has once', 
again had words with him. This time, 
the husband complains, she shouted 
after him, “ You ’Un I ” 

An appeal has been made for maga- 
zines for 'the men at the front. The 
following extract from a letter touches 
on the subject : — <^On Wednesday heavy 
German cavalry charged us with drawn 
sabres, and we only had a minute to 
prepare to- receive them. 'We left our 
entrenchments and, rallying in groups, 
emptied our magazines into them as 
they drew near.” ^ ^ ' 

- * We' .regret tp hear that, owing to so 
many persons failing to go out of To wn 
this year, there is considerable distress 
among London burglars* The oldest 
among them"^do not remember a duller 
season • 

‘ , '.sic 

A dear old lady writes to say that she 
is delighted ito hear that the Crystal 


;ed worse things 


“ Why,” asks a lad}', “ should not 



THE HUNTEB HUNTED.-*- 
[Witli acknowledgments to Mr. J. C. Dollman.] 


waitresses take the place of. the German 
waiters whose services are now ' being, 
dispensed with?” Possibly we may 
be wrong, but we seem to remember 
once having seen an announcement 
on the placard of a feminist/, journal 
to the effect that : — 

WOMEN- 
CAN NOT - 
WAIT.; 

Lord Eosebert, speaking the other 
day at Broxburn, said that .defeat for 
us would not mean foreign tax-gatherers 
in. the country. ' We are glad' of this. 
It would be deplorable if the tax- 
gatherer “weu’e ever to become an un- 
popular’ figure with us. 


than 

that,” said Arthur with decision. 

“And try further,” I said, “to imagine 

that it ’s a dark night, and 

, I come along and don’t 
I notice you. You ’d say, 
‘ Halt, who goes there ? ’ 

' wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ I should if I remem - 
' bered my lines, I suppose.” 

“ Very well,” I said, 
.“Then I should say, 
‘Friend.’” 

“ Well,”- said Arthur, 
“ where ’s the catch ? ” 

“ There isn’t a catch,” I 
' said. “ What I want to 
I know is, how do we go 
I on after that ? ” 

“I should ask you if 
, you ’d got such a thing as 
I a cigarette about you,” 

' said Arthur. 

; “ You might do that,” I 

! said, “but it doesn’t sound 
j helpful. The reason I ask 
! is because I ve read the in- 
; siructions several times in 
the papers on the courtesies 


The Fog of War. 

“ A final shell struck the Laurel amidship* 
enveloping her in a dense certainohtsti 
thasemac recsnjsovtm mecevsccvc.’'* . •• * * 

Glasgow Citizen. 


to be observed when meeting a sentry ; 
but the scene always ends at this point 
— ‘Friend.’ What happens next? ” 
“Perhaps the right thing,” said 
Arthur, “ would be for you to ask after 
the CoibneTs wife. But I might not 
let you get as far as that. The edds 
would be in favour of my not believing 
you when you said ‘ Friend,’ and in 
that case I should either shoot or pink 
you. The choice between these two 
processes would lie with. me.” 

“ But wouldn’tYhat be rather sudden? 
Surely you make, another ren ark first, 
I’Seem to remember something about 
‘ sign and countersign.’ ” 

- “ You ’-re thinking of trigonometry, 
aren’t you? ” said Arthur* 

. “ Perhaps I am,” I said, “ Anywi y 
it ’s awkward not knowing whi t 
happens next.” . 

* “.X know the best way to find out,” 
said Arthur suddenly, “ Get your hoots 
on. We ’fl-go and enlist,” 


VOL., CXLVII. 
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LEAVES FROM AN IMPERIAL NOTE-BOOK. 

As I have taken occasion to tell them from time to time, 
God is sparing no effort in favour of My brave armies. The 
noble courage with which they have crushed a defenceless 
peasantry (who, by the way, do not seem to share My 
recognition of the Deity’s support of Our methods) has 
proved them to be the authorised medium of the Divine 
vengeance. I am very pleased with both them and God. 

The destruction of Louvain, seat of a culture wholly dis- 
tinct from the Prussian ideal, was an inspiration, in which 
I once more detect the Hand of Heaven. Unfortunately it 
has been misunderstood in neutral countries ; and, to ap- 
pease their protests, I have had to explain that this feat of 
righteous wrath 'has given me an attack of bleeding heart. 

I am despatching an Imperial telegram to the President 
of the Oxford University Boat Club to say that when My 
armies leach that city I may possibly spare Oriel for the 
sake of My Ehodes Scholars. This generous thought 
occurred to Me in church when I was returning thanks for 
the demolition of the library of Louvain. 

I have also instructed My intrepid aviators to reserve a 
pew for Me intact among the ruins of Notre Dame de Paris 
— for thanksgiving purposes. 

I have repeatedly warned Nicholas that God is against 
him. It is like his impious self-assurance to imagine that 
One whose services I have exclusively secured for My 
side could for a moment entertain the idea of supporting 
My enemies. I confess, however, that I had expected 
Peanz-Josef, as My ally, to receive a larger portion of 
the Deity’s favour than has so far fallen to him. Prom 
what I hear of the Lemberg affair, it looks as if his indepen- 
dent arrangements for Divine support had been inadequate. 
I am afraid I must leave him to get on without it as best 
he can. I shall want all 1 ’ve got for my own use. 

I see that a new Pope has been elected at Borne. 
At any ordinary moment this world-event must have 
attracted the attention of Heaven. But the present attitude 
of Italy towards the Triple Alliance naturally precludes 
any Divine cognisance of her concerns. On the other hand 
I have Myself thouglit it expedient to address congratula- 
tions to the Italian who now occupies the Pontifical Chair, 
and have ordered the fact to receive due publicity as part of 
My subsidised Press campaign. 

In order that the organisers of this campaign may the 
better persuade neutral countries to accept My version of 
the justice of Our cause, I have given directions for them to 
appeal throughout to the God of Truth. We were, as 
usual, first in the field, and the Father of Lies has a lot of 
ground to make up. 

My dear son Wilhelm tells Me that his own army has a 
tough proposition in front of it, I sometimes fear that 
he lacks the unquestioning piety of his Imperial Parent. 

I note that services are still permitted to be held in the 
English church at Dresden, but that no prayers for the 
success of British arms are allowed. In view of My 
monopoly of Divine protection I regard this precaution as 
unnecessary. 

Some blundering operator in Berlin has circulated the 
ridiculous report of a disaster to My army in Prance. I 
have ordered the fear of God to be put into him. 

Even I cannot be in two places at once, and I am too 
busy in exchanging felicitations with My Creator in the 
background of Our western sphere of operations to be able 
to give My benediction in person to the brave defenders 
of My beloved Prussia. My lack of the gift of omnipresence 
has always been rather a sore point with Me in My other- 
wise co-oqual relations with the Almighty, I hope in course 
of time to have this corrected. 0, S. 


THE NEW NOAH'S ARK; 

Or, a Word to the Children of England on the 
Importance of Sea-power. 

[As apart of oily campaign to capture Gerniani/s trade, it 
has been suggested that Noah's Arks should in future be 
made in this country.] 

Bemove yon odious concern 
That once outrode the mimic storm, 

And deep in darkest shelves intern 
Her captain and his pirate swarm : 

Sweep, sweep, that Dreadnought from the seas 
Of England’s carpets, if you please, 

And set no more by two and two 
On Sabbath days her bestial crew, 

That mask with peace the Prussian uniform. 

I seem to see the War-Lord’s lace 
Bedeck that bosom mild and stout ; 

Athwart yon patriarchal face 
The Kaiser-like moustaches sprout; 

The wideawake becomes a helm, 

The staff* a sword to overwhelm, 

Hypocrisy stands writ and cant 
On yonder pale-blue elephant 
Tusk-less (Maud did it when Mamma was out). 

What makes he with a lilac dove 
This Corsair desperate and daft ? 

Behold the conning tower above 
The big stern chasers pointing aft ! 

This is not he that saved mankind 
With pards and pigs from tempests blind, 

But rather he that forged a flood, 

And not of water but of blood, 

And filled with worse than wolves his impious craft. 

But come, we ’ll build a larger boat 
Of English breed, no Teuton shams, 

Where sheltered animals shall float, 

The lion couch ant with the lambs : 

See from the cabin’s open door 
What mild-faced dromedaries pour 1 
What Shews are these? what host arrives 
Of gentler Japhets with their wives ? 

What antelopes?, what un-Westphalian Hams? 

And sometimes, should the pageant cloy, 

Supposing Nurse has left the room, 

We '11 take again that outcast toy 
Prom the deep cupboard’s inmost gloom ; 

We ’ll shell that buccaneering barque 
With the good guns of England's ark ; 

We ’ll chase it flying like a rat 
P'or some fort-guarded Ararat, 

And leave it flotsam for Jemima’s broom. 

I5vob. 


Peace ; Old and New Style. 

Now that the Allies have all agreed not to make separate 
peaces, we can look forward to the War stopping all at 
once, and not just a bit at a time, though of course the 
calendar of the Bussians will allow, them the option of 
keeping at it for twelve days after the others have finished. 


Glorious CoMPBAaNE. — For ever memorable in the annals of 
the country will be the name of Compeigno .*'— of the World. 

Nor shall Compi^gne, we hope, be utterly forgotten. 
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Belated. Beveller, “ You a Speshul Conshtable? ” 

S^^ecial ConstahJe. “Yes.” (Long ;gctusc.) 

B.B. “What ARMS ’AVE YEB?” 

S. C. A TRUNCHEON AND A WHISTLE, AND (suddenly inveiitive^ in view of reveller s 
su])e7'ior physique) a six-shooter.” 

B.B. “Ah, well, I’m not takin’ any fortreshes to-ntght.” 


DISPOSITIONS. 

My wife was certainly rufSed, and, 
more than that, she was mystified. She 
could not understand it at all. 

“And this is the second time,” she 
said. 

“ Have you questioned the servants? ” 

I asked, 

“It is not likely that my servants 
’would amuse themselves by throwing 
lumps of coal on the drawing-room 
carpet,” she replied, “ not being lunatics. 
But as a matter of fact I have questioned 
them.” 

“It is the sort of thing a playful 
kitten might do,” I suggested. “ Or a 
puppy }perhaps.” 

“No, they couldn’t have lifted the 
tongs, and the tongs were in it too, and 
three walking-sticks. It must have 
been children, I suppose ; but I don’t 
think there have been any children in 
the house.” 

I found her the same afternoon study- 
ing some scratched hieroglyphics on the 
gravel in front of the house. It was 
quite an elaborate design with squares 
and circles and curving lines, and with a 
wobbly streak running through it. And 
that evening she announced once and for 
all that the house was bewitched and she 
gave it up. She had found a loofah, 
two sponges and some cakes of soap 
elaborately arranged in a pattern on 
the bathroom floor. 

She had not yet gathered, as I had, that 
it was Sinclair and the Eeverend Henry. 
I do not think that these two can have 
been properly trained in their youth to 
put away their toys when they had 
finished with them, as all tidy children 
should. They had no right to go out 
suddenly and play tennis, leaving the 
drawing-room carpet in that condition. 

I had seen it coming on for some 
days. As soon as Henry has spent 
his first half-hour on the newspapers he 
is ripe to explain in detail the exact 
disposition of the Allied forces and 
“what they are evidently driving at.” 
And the thing is getting very compli- 
cated. He cannot make you understand. 
He tries to draw maps on the back of 
envelopes, but his drawing is pitiable, 
and then naturally he reaches out at 
any object that happens to be lying on 
the table, planks it down for Paris or 
Verdun, and gets seriously to work. He 
and Sinclair -^^^ere sitting before the 
unlit fire in the drawing-room when 
Sinclair put forth his brilliant hypothesis 
about a flanking movement on Von 
Kluck’s right. Henry was quite certain 
it was wrong. He was down on his 
knees in a moment grabbing pieces of 
coal. 

“Look here,” he said. “There’s 
Chalons ; and that shovel is Soissons. 


You must not forget that the Ardennes 
lie in behind here ” — realistically repre- 
sented by a heap of logs from the wood- 
basket — “and that is the Meuse. Of 
course it isn’t quite so straight as that 
really he put the poker in position— 
“ but that is the line of it. Very well. 
Can’t you see that what he is at is to 
nip this force here between two fires ? 
By Jove, the tongs wull do splendidly 
for that. Might have been made for it. 

So. Well, if JoPFRE is any good 

Stop a bit he filled both hands with 
Qoal — “ move your chair back. There, 


that’s Paris, and the edge of the I 
fender is the Marne. ^ Well, if JoffreJs 
not asleep his game is obviously ” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Sinclair. “ You ’ve 
left out the Crown Prince.” 

“No, I haven’t. That’s him there 
in the work-basket. And you must 
remember that there are IJhlans all 
over the place,” (I think that it must 
have been the IJhlans that chiefly 
exacerbated my wile when she came to 
clear up. They did reach pretty far 
afield, and there was quite a lot of 
them under the sofa.) “This is the 
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Allied front Sinclair had brought 
him several walking-sticks by this 
time* “ Now suppose we were to 
swing round like this — I say, do move 
your chair. Like this. Confound it, 
I didn’t notice that little table was in 
the way. Why do people put silly 
little vases of flowers on tables ? Mop 
it up, will you? Of course Feench is 
here. You must keep your eye on 
Fbench. But ” 

“What about these lines of com- 
munication ? ” 

Henry paused. “ Well, there ’s always 
the Belgians. I m afraid we ’ll have to 
move the piano. Just give it a heave 
at the other end, will you ? That ’ll do. 
Those pianola records are just the 
thing. No, not so near together. So. 
Now you see how it works. 

The whole thing from here to 
here moves sidew^ays.” 

“Stop a bit,” says Sinclair. 

V You ’re moving Paris side- 
ways. Whatever they may do 
to it when it falls — if it ever 
does — I don’t think they ’ll 
move it sideways:” 

Now that the Reverend Henry 
is no longer permitted to play 
with coals in the drawing-room 
or make maps on the gravel he 
has • found an outlet on the 
breakfast-table. But he is not 
allowed to start till after the 
meal is over, ever since he got 
down early one morning and 
had the whole place laid out 
in army corps and fortresses, 
with a horrid tangle of knives 
and forks, cruet-stands, rolls, 
egg-cups, plates and coffee-pots, 
at the point where the main 
action was going on in the 
centre. 

But he is not at all satisfied with the 
breakfast-table. He has to crowed things 
terribly close together at one end in 
order to have room for the Eastern 
theatre; and Posen (a toast-rack) keeps 
falling ofl:* the edge. 


THE PACIFICIST. 

The Pacificist was very worried about 
it all. In the first place it worried 
him (quite honestly) that his country 
should ever go to war at all. In the 
second place it vexed him profoundly 
that the war should be against an 
enemy whoso pure-souled benevolence 
he himself had proclaimed and written 
about for years. Most of all, perhaps, 
was he secretly irritated that these 
untoward events should coincide with 
the beginning of bis own annual holiday 
at Shrimpborough. 

A few mornings after war was de- 
clared, the conductor of the Shrimp- 
borough orchestra (a genius of cosmo- 
politan extraction) rose nobly to the 



“Mrs. Smithees, ip you are unpatriotic enough to 

HOARD YOUR FOODSTUPP, THAT IS A MATTER FOR YOUR OWN 
conscience; but please remember IN FUTURE NOT TO 
GIVE MB A HOARDED EGG FOR BREAKFAST.” 


secret disappointment the hundreds 
made no apparent counter - demon- 
stration. An enthusiastic humming 
rose from them, mingled with a few 
easy French words happily introduced 
when occasion seemed to serve. They 
were far too preoccupied to trouble 
about the Pacificist. He had been 
prepared for every kind of martyrdom, 
for abuse, hustling, even for blows. All 
he got was a few looks of embarrassed 
concern from his immodiato neighbours. 

To his excited imagination the tune 
seemed to go on and on for hours. As 
a matter of fact the genius of cosmo- 
politan extraction (who had not been 
extracted quite far ehougli to be sure of 
British tastes) gavo the audience four 
verses where one would have been 
bettor. And all this time the 
anger of the Pacificist grow. 
His cheeks burned, and the 
excited pounding of Ins heart 
was like to stillo liiin. He 
laiow himself one, alone, against 
hundreds ; impressing theixi, no 
doubt (despite their pretence of 
indifference), with the courage 
of a right cause. To face odds 
like that I It was intoxicating. 

At last ho could boar it no 
longer. Just as the band ceased 
and the rest of the audience 
subsided again to their morning 
papers, the l^acilicist rose, 
lie walked a little unsteadily. 
The light of battle flashed from 
his eyes, meeting and beating 
down what ho took, erroneously, 
to bo the glare of a hostile mob. 
(As a matter of fact no one 
noticed him any more). Btumb- 
ling, wluto-facecl, witli set lips 
and the face of a visionary, ho 


The Kirlwitilloch Herald describes 
the manoeuvres of a submarine thus : — 

“Without its presence being detected, it 
approached within a few hundred yards of a 
German Dreadnought, at which it discharged 
two torpedoes. In order to escape attack the 
submarine w’as then obliged to sing.” 

Suggested song; “Get out and Get 
under.” 

^ ‘ We will overhaul the chassis ... if you 
lot us undertake the work now. The War will 
probably be over by the time the Oar is ready 
for use .” — Advt 

We cannot decide whether this is an 
example of Commercial pessimism or 
Military optimism. 


^ gained the turnstilo. This, this, 
From his demeanour and a ' was victory I One against so many I 

had proved himself. lie had 


occasion. 

certain flurry amongst the musicians, ' Ho 
the Pacificist, seated prominently in the conquered f 

two-penny chairs, had about tlu’co I The battle-spirit— for, despite his 
minutes’ w’arning of what was coming, lionost conviction, his forebears had 
so that when the conductor swung been soldiers and sea-dogs — ^surged up 
round with uplifted baton, and the, within him, llow splendid it was, 
audience, thrilled but a little self-con- ! this fighting down opposition ! What 
scious, climbed to^ its collective feet as was life, after all, but a figlit ? lie had 
the band crashed into the opening bars never I’eali;^od that boforo. But now 
of the Marseillaise^ the Pacificist had he know. The flame that burnt in his 
already decided upon his conduct. lie blood demanded otlior foes, other worlds 


sat still, even for a few moments lio' 
feigned to be absorbed in his favourite 
newspaper, but almost immediately 
gave this up as unconvincing and re- 
mained staring straight before him. 

It was perhaps not a very improssivo 
protest, ^ It was obviously, under tho 
special circumstances of the case (which 
need not detain us), an entirely foolish 
and mistaken one. But he made it. 
He alone in that audience of several 
hundreds did not rise. A little to his 


to conquer. It had becoino an urgent 
need with him to coiitinuo fighting; 
almost anyone would do. 

Immediately opposite to tho turnstile 
was tho open door of a largo building; 
flags surmounted it, and at each side was 
a largo proclamation in rod and white. 
With shoulders squared, flashing oyo, 
and the demeanour of Napoleon at the 
head of the Old Guard, tho Pacificist 
entered tho recruiting oflico. *‘I liave 
come,” he said fiercely, “to enlist 1” 
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SUPEE-SYMPATHY. 

“ The crumbling towers, the shattered 
fanes, 

The havoc of the Belgian plains ; 
Dead mothers, children, priests and 
nuns, 

Who fall before My conqueringHuns — 
Believe Me, friends, these grievous woes 
Deprive Me of My due repose. 

And, though enforced by higher need. 
Make My Imperial bosom bleed.” 

As the fat spider wipes its eye 
Over each strangulated fly; 

As Abdul Hamid once was fain 
To weep for the Armenian slain ; 

As Haynau felt his eyelids drip 
When women cowered beneath his 
whip ; 

As Torquemada doubtless bled 
With sorrow for the tortured dead — 
So in his own peculiar style - 
Weeps the Imperial Crocodile. 


THE IMPEEIAL PEUSSIAN 
COLLEGE OE CULTUEE. 

Telegrams: “Kulfcur, Berlin.” 
Principal Dr. von Hackheim, assisted by a 
large staS of University Professors. 

Brutality is acknowledged by the 
most distinguished Teutonic psycholo- 
gists to have an important place in 
modern warfare, as serving to maintain 
a properly submissive attitude on the 
part of the unarmed enemy, and the 
College has been established to com- 
plete this side in the training of cadets 
for the Imperial German field army. 

Training by Gramophone. 

I Many difficulties have had to be 
surmounted. For instance it was found 
that, in spite of training students, pro- 
ceeding to the front showed hesitation 
in the execution of non-combatants, 
and grew pale on first hearing the cries 
of, women and children. This difficulty 
is being obviated by means of gramo- 
phone records taken in Belgium, which 
serve to inure the novice to the sounds 
of anguish. By the' time he proceeds 
to the front no cries for mercy have 
any power to move him. 

LiTEBiEJ InHUMANIORES. 

The curriculum is extensive. In 
addition to regular musketry practice at 
moving and stationary Eed Cross wag- 
gons, hospital bomb drill, etc., courses 
of lectures are being given by thinkers 
of the first eminence. Some of the most 
celebrated names on the contemporary 
record of German culture are to be 
found in our staff list. During the 
coming term, for instanoe. Dr. Junker, 
of the Bernhardi School of Philosophy, 
will give a series of discourses-nn “ The 
Evolution of the DGctrine of Blood 
and Iron,” Infantile Mortality and 



Teutonic Barber, ‘ ‘ Shape, Sir ? ’ ’ 

Customer, **'Ye-es That is, no! 1 think I’ll try a hair-cut.” 


its Promotion,” “Philosophic Doubts 
regarding the Value of Mercy,” illus- 
trated by photographs taken in Louvain ; 
and a course of lectures on “ The Debt 
of Art to Atrocity” will be delivered 
by Professor Blutwurst, wdio occupies 
the Attila Chair of Anatomy in the 
University of Leipzig. 

Eeceeation. 

The proper recreation of students is 
not neglected and sports are encouraged. 
Paper chases are held frequently, the 
paper torn up for the trail being pro- 
vided by the courtesy of the Foreign 
Office, who supply the College wdth all 
treaties found upon their shelves. 

Eecords in .Brutality. 

The Principal desires it to be known 
that he wdll always be glad to hear 
from past students now serving with 
the Imperial Forces whb^ have per- 
formed any notable aot of inhumanity 
towards non-combatants. 


THE OUTPOST. 

The lurid sunset’s slanting rays 
Incarnadine the soldier’s deed ; 

His rugged countenance betrays 
The bulldog breed. 

Not his to shun the stubborn fight, 

The combat against heavy odds, 

Alone, unaided — ’tis a sight I 

For men and gods 1 

And now his back is bowed and bent, 
Now crouching, now erect, he stands, 

And now the red life blood is sprent 
From botli his hands. 

He takes his punishment on trust, 

As one who sees and yet is blind. 

For every lacerating thrust 
Comes from behind. 

The twilight creeps, the sun has gone, 
But triumph fills the soldier’e breast; ^ 

He ’s sewn his back brace-buttons on 

I While fully .dressed 1 
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JAMES FEELS BETTER. 

The Sergeant-Major was speaking. 

“ Company — ’shun I ” 

We ’shunned. We stood motionless 
(all but one of us) waiting for liis next 
words. Then be spoke again. 

“ Blank blanket,” he yelled, “what the 
blank are you doing?” He was look- 
ing at me, and my heart was in my 
mouth. “Blanket,” he went on, “if 
you want to scratch your nose, step out 
here and scratch it. My blank ! ” My 
lieart dropped back again. He must be 
talking to James behind me. I longed 
to look round and watch the generous 
waves of colour stealing over ‘James’s 
classic features, to fix with a reproach- 
ful eye that Eoman proboscis which he 
had been grooming; but duty, or natural 
integrity of character, or fear of the 
Sergeant-Major, or something, held 
mo fast, 

“ Company — dis-Miss ! ” 

We turned to the right and I took 


We all hung back nervously. To 
obey an order as one of ten is so much 
easier than to give an order as one of 


James affectionately by the arm. 
“ How ’s the neb ? ” I said. 

And then James told me what he 
thought of the Sergeant-Major. 

^ “ Pretty good rot,” he said, “ talking 
like that to a man in my position. 
Cursing a married man with a family 
as if he were a rotten schoolboy. If I 
met him in ordinary life he’d say 
‘Sir’ to me— probably ask me for a 
job, and go about in a holy fear that I 
was going to sack him.” 

“ Discipline, James,” I said. “ Think 
how good it is for you to be ordered 
about for a change. And think how 
jolly it must be for the Sergeant-Major 
to swear at well-known public men. 
Don’t grudge him his little bit of 
pleasure. And finally, think how 
stimulating it is for the rest of us. I 
assure you, James, there’s nothing 
more bracing to a man than to hear 
another man being cursed.” 

Janaes muttered to himself. We lit 
our pipes and sat down among some 
other members of our platoon. James 
was silent, but we others talked eagerly 
about the difference between “ Bi^dit 
form ^ and “ On the right form com- 
pany,” and other matters which had 
suddenly become of great importance. 

^ have a little private 

drill, said one of the keen ones. 

” It ’ll only turn into a rag,” I said. 
“But of course we shall have to 
agree to take it seriously and obey 
orders. Who ’ll come ? ” 

About ten of us offered ourselves. 

I looked at James ; to my surprise he 
jumped up quickly. We went off' to a 
corner of the field, and lined up two 
deep. , 

• .“And now who’ll drill us?” said 
James. 


3 “I will, if you like,” said James 
j doubtfully, “bub I’m not sure if ” 

“ Go on,” we all said; “ have a try.” 
3 James stopped out of the ranks and 

■ faced us. 

^ “Cover off, there,” ho said briskly, 
f “ Squad — 'shun I ” . We were five files, 
j and I was No. 3 in the front rank. 
' “ Stand at — case . . , Number Three, 
5 what the blank are you smoking for? 
i Number Three — the stout one in the 
\ front rank. Put that pipe away. Private 
i Haldane. Blanket, Sir, this isn’t a 

■ Cabinet meeting ; you ’re drilling.” 

! “ Steady, James, old man,” I said. 

“Silence in the ranks! Two days 
I cells for Private Haldane — both of them 
. week-days, ’Shun! Number! . , . 
Form /o2^r5.' ” 

W© formed fours. Of course it is 
absurdly easy, even with an odd num- 
ber of files, but it is also absurdly easy 
to forget. 

“As you were!” shouted James. 
“ The last file is always an even number. 
Surely you ought to know that by this 
time. Private Kitchener. The fourth 
file— Private Asquith and Private Tree, 
chest out, Private Tree— the fourth file 
stands fast. Form fours I Right ktrn I 
Form two deep I ’Bout turn ! .Form 
fours! I thought so; Private Tree 
is wrong again. Silence, Private Hal- 
dane! Private Haldane will bo shot 
at dawn to-morrow. Private Tree will 
be shot at dawn on the day after, this 
giving him time to prepare his farewell 
speech. Eight turn ! Where are you, 
Private Carson? Try and remember 
that you ’re not reviewing troops 
just now; you’re attempting to decide 
as quickly as possible which is your 
right hand and which is your left. 
You’ll find it a much harder job. 
The Army Corps will advance. By 
the right, quick anarch! Stop out, 
Private Tich, my lad, step out.” 

Janaes was now thoroughly enjoying 

“ incline ! Theirs not to reason 
why, Private Kipling; if I had meant 
‘right incline, and stop at the canteen,’ 

I should have said so . . . Tut-tut 
Private Tree, ‘left incline’ doesn’t 
mean ‘ advance like a crab ’ . . . Right 
incline ! Aud now where are you, 
Private Masterman? Left behind amcin 
Halt! Dress up by the right. Blanket,* 
Irwate Haldane, you’re still talking. 
Private Haldane will be blown from the 
guns at dusk. As you were. It’s 
no^ good taking half measures with 
Private Haldane; kindness is wasted 
on him. Private Haldane will bo 
stopped jam for tea this afternoon.” 


D And then a smile came over James’s 
1 face. He repressed it, drew himself up, 
f and surveyed us sternly, ’ 

“ Squad, 'shun ! Scratch — noses ! " 

3 - 

“Thank yon, I fed mucli better,” 

’ said James. A, A. M 

I _ 

DISCOVERERS' RIGHTS, 

, Dear Mr. Punch,— Unless the black- 
. berrying season is to be utterly ruined 
, and thousands of homes thus rendered 
’ poisonoiisly unhappy, something must 
5 bo done to mako people play tlio game, 
i Why is it that this simple little fruit 
- should have such a bad influence on 
otherwise nice persons? But it h%s. 
It makes them utterly selfish and in- 
I considerate. 

Take our exporicnco last week on the 
Common. We went out witli baskets — 
three of us— Elsa, Dolores, aud mo, 
and, after hunting about for some time 
and getting fearfully scratched, wo came 
upon a perfectly ‘priceless group of 
bushes which no one had discovered. 

The blackberries wore tlioro in i 
millions, ripe too, and all sparkling in 
that patent-leather way wliich makes 
the mouth water and prevents as many 
getting into the basket as ought to. 
We were of course fearfully bucked by 
finding such a spot, and began at once 
in earliest. Judge then of our dismay 
when another party of blacjkliorriors, 
attracted, I imagine, by our cries of 
rapture, came up and ‘ix^gaai picking 
tool ThoHoworo the two Misses Blank, 
whom wo know very slightly. Tliey 
ought, of course, to luivo gone riglit 
away and done tlioir own discovoring. 
Instead of that they just noilded, and 
then snatched away at our bushes as 
though they wore in their own garden. 
One of thorn even came up to a bush on 
which Elsa was engaged. What wa.s ! 
she to do? She could not remonstrate, i 
as we know them so slightly, so she 
abandoned the bush with a gesture of I 
contempt whicli should have made a ' 
dummy blush, but hud no effoct what- | 
ever on those thick-skinned Jhmssians, ' 
as wo now ^ believe they must bo. 
Probably their real name is Ercssen, 
Elsa thinks. 

Common decency (I don’t nman this 
for a joke, hut I suppose it is one) should 
prevent anybody Irom going to a place 
discovoTOl by somebody else; and wliy 
I write is to ask you if there is not an 
unwritten law against such conduct, 

[ and if so will you make it widely known? 

It would bo dreadful if all the black- 
berrying parties during this September 
and October were to be ruined by people 
like the Misses Eresson . 

I am, Yours faithfully, 

Eaxu Pi,Ay. 



BY REQUEST. 

ymtor {to Percy of The Mauve MemmenW'). “What would you OHAnoE to sing ‘It’s a long way to Tippebiey’ into 

auntie’s EAE-TRUMPET?” 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGIM. 

The formal declaration of war (alto- 
gether unexpected by the best minds of 
the community, though the opposing 
armies had been mobilised for a month 
previously), came like a bolt from the 
blue on September 1st. In an instant 
the whole country was engaged in 
sanguinary conflict. We give with 
reserve the following reports which 
have reached us from our correspon- 
dents at the front : — 

Civilians in the Battle Line. 

On I he north-eastern frontier a keen 
encounter occurred between the famous 
Albion South End Corps and an invad- 
ing division of the redoubtable Cockspur 
troops. Eiffceen thousand spectators 
: from posts of vantage round the field 
witnessed the fearful onslaught of the 
enemy. Civilians were so moved by 
the imminent peril of the home troops 
that, arming themselves with stones 
and bottles, and shouting “ ” (ex- 

cised by Censor), they flung themselves 
on the wings of the invading army and 
utterly routed them. It is rumoured 
that the Cockspurs contemplate re- 
prisals. In the event of the South End 
Corps invading their country it is be- 
lieved that all civilians will fight to the 
death against the invader. 


The Old Beitish Spirit. 

Thrilling scenes were witnessed at 
I the opening of the Ealham Thursday 
campaign. A huge crowd, thirsting for 
a sight of the conflict, gathered in the 
coniines of the battlefield. A force of 
blue-clad mercenaries held them in 
check for a time. But thirty thousand 
volunteers are worth more than a hun- 
dred paid men. With magnificent un- 
animity the Britons formed in column. 
The dense black mass pressed forward. 
For a moment the conflict was fearful. 
Then the thin blue line of the mercen- 
aries gave way and they fled in dis- 
graceful rout. A moment later thirty 
thousand unconquerable Britons, laden 
with booty from the pay-boxes, stood 
triumphant on the shilling reserved 
mound. That wonderful charge had 
captured the position. 

Outrages on Non-Combatants. 

We record with deep regret a viola- 
tion of the laws of war by the General 
of the Shatterham Wanderers army. 
In the heat of the combat with jbhe 
Notts Strollers brigade he ignored the 
whistled appeal for an armistice to 
pick up the wounded. Proceeding 
steadily he fired a deadly shot into the 
enemy’s fortifications, A neutral officer, 
under the protection of the Bed Cross, 
courageously protested against this 


infamy. In an excess of military fury 
the General smote the neutral officer 
to the earth. It is believed that, unless 
the offending General be instantly sub- 
mitted to a regular court-martial, the 
Shatterham Wanderers’ army will be 
solemnly declared outside the pale of 
humanity. (Note. — The Censor allows 
the foregoing account to be printed 
but disclaims all responsibility for its 
correctness.) 

Brilliant Eecruiting Campaign. 

Great weakness has been observed 
amongst the advanced sharpshooters of 
the BuUington Arsenal corps. “We 
must have men at any cost,” said their 
determined Secretary. A cheering 
crowd attended him to the station as he 

set out for (excision by the Censor), 

accompanied by two commissionaires 
bearing armoured bags of bullion, A 
rumour reaches us that at the cost of 
four thousand pounds the Secretary 
has secured two famous shots. Great 
anxiety is felt in BuUington. Crowds 
gather round the headquarters of the 
corps and ask, “ Will they come in 
time?” 

Later. — A wire from Scotland con- 
firms the news. The Union Jack is 
flying over the headquarters. It is felt 
I that the great recruiting campaign has 
! saved Britain. 
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** Hello, Maria! Stopped sewing for to-day?” 

”Yes, Sampson. I think there is more need op men than op pyjamas. T have decided to part with you, and shall 
GIVE you to Lord Kitchener— -myself 1 Get your hat on.” 


THE TIRPITZ TOUCH. 


(A neio nautical ballad.) 


They faced the winds, the waves, the fogs, 
Tor they were a gallant band, 

And they ventured forth, the bold sea dogs, 
ITrom the bight of Heligoland. 


The captain ho said, “Take heart of grace ; 

There 's many a risk to run ; 

A herring ’s an awkward thing to face, 

But it 's not so bad as a gun. 


Six ships of war they steamed along, 

Audacious, and yet discreet, 

When lo 1 on the skyline, fifteen strong, 

They sighted another fleet. 

Oh ! theirs was indeed a perilous choice, 

*Twas a case of fight or flee, 

When the captain cried in a resolute voice, 

“Let us fight, my lads,” cried ho. 

“ Long have we panted to come to grips, 

And here we shall gain our wish ; 

Moreover, I fancy that yonder ships 
Have nothing on boaixl but fish.” 

Then up spake a grizzled Goehen lad, 

“ We be far from land or fort ; 

I should feel more safe if I knew we had 
A battleship in support.” 

“ There be six of us, and fifteen of them ; 

Have a care while the odds are thus ; 

We may rake 'em with shell from stern to stem, 
But they might throw herrings at us.” 


“My mariners all, ])o not afraid 
' To venture on bole] designs ; 

Ecmember ye come of Iho stock that inado 
The Nortli Boa stiff with mines. 

“ So clear the decks for a scraj), my hiwos, 
Since fight yo must and shall, 

Like sons of the men who rule the waves, 
The waves of the Kiel Canal.” 

So all that day tlicy fought and drank 
Of the battle’s fiorco dolighfc, 

And blazed and blazed away till they sank 
Those trawling boats ere night. 

Then they steamed away, Yco lio ! Yco ho 1 
Brave men who had gained their wish, 

With lots of captives of war in tow, 

And any amount of fish. 


The Bistmetiou- 

“ The members of the Cheltenliaxn Club do not play on Sundays; 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Cofcswold Hills Club 'do play on the 
Sabbath. ’ Hnmefmdei'. 
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THE LAST OF THE NUTS OF SANDY COVE; 

OB, How TO MAKE ‘use OP OUR STAY-AT-HOMES. 

hady in the background {also engaged in making nigliUiocar for the wounded), “I say! I wokder ip you would be so good as 

LEND HIM TO US WHEN YOU ’VE FINISHED V71TK HIM.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT ’will be added to Statute Book. But enthusiastic loyalty i^ the hour of 
_ m TiT-n\ interval will elapse before they England’s need, and how lavish are 
(Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P.) become operative, an opportunity to be their offers of help. Beading of Eastern 

HoiLsa of Commons, Wednesday, Sept, used for final effort to arrive at com- storyreceived with outbursts of cheering. 
9. — Parliament met again after brief promise between conflicting parties. “ No one to say a good word for the 
recess. Compared with recent rushes Proceedings, in the main formal. Scourge of Louvain. But let us give 

at critical epochs, attendance scanty, varied by reading of statement from the , I mean the Kaiser, his due. 

Among absentees the SpExUvER, who j Viceroy describing how chiefs and At a stroke he effected the long-time 
has well earnocl the holiday deferred ' people of India are each all one in impossible feat of welding Ireland into 

■ T * * * , p 1 1 


by exigencies of war. 

Premier in place at Ques- 
tion time. Did not stop long. 
Expected to make statement 
on position and prospects of 
Home Pule and Welsh Church 
Bills. As his magnificent 
speech at Guildhall testified 
afresh, when occasion arises 
lie can say the right thing in 
perfect phrase. Constitution- 
ally is disinclined to talk. 

No absolute need to make 
preliminary statement. Every- 
one knows these matters are 
settled ; nor are details of 
settlement a secret. Proroga- 
tion will be decreed early next 
week, and, in accordance with 
provisions of Parliament Act, 
Home Eule Bill and Welsh 
Church Disestablishment Bill 








The Rt. Hon. John Burns fails to recognise his 
portrait as painted by a German Press Agency artist. 


a loyal entity enthusiastically 
ready to draw the s’word in 
aid of its long-estranged Sister 
across the Channel. Less 
than a year ago India was in 
state of ominous unrest that 
found partial expression in 
attempt on life of Viceroy. 
The Kaiser, secretly plotting 
treacherous design on a fiiend 
and neighbour accustomed to 
lavish hospitality upon him, 
took note of these things. Con- 
fidently counted them in when 
reckoning up his game, and 
arranging time and oppor- 
tunity for opening it. And 
lo 1 when he stands unmasked, 
he finds among the trustiest 
wings of the Empire’s Army 
those supplied by India and 
Ireland.” 
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Thus the Member foe Sark mused 
on his way to the Club «to read the 
latest telegrams from the seat of war. 

Business dom. — A^arious emergency 
Bills advanced a stage. 

Thursday, — Five weeks ago, when 
Declaration of War wuth Germany 
boomed across Europe, Premier asked 
the Commons to sanction increase of 
Army by half-a-million m:n. Reply 
enthusiastically affirmative. To-day 
comes down ugain and, like a young 
person who shall here be nameless, 
“ asks for more.’' 

National response to recruitment of 
first batch most gratifying. Save 

60.000 men the half-million already 
enrolled. ' At present rate of progress 
another couple of days or so will see 
number completed. Meanwhile Premier 
asks for another half-million. 

These forthcoming, and in present 
mood of nation there is no doubt on 
subject, “We shall be in a position,” 
he added, “ to put something like 

1.200.000 men in the field,” a sight 

that would make Wellington, not to 
mention Marlborough, stare. l 

AVith that patriotic zeal that has{ 
marked attitude of Opposition since 
. war began Bonar Law warmly sup- 
j ported proposal. A^ote agreed to with- 
' out debate or division. 

Business done. — Having .voted ad- 
' ditional half-million men for Army, 

' House adjourned till Monday, 


AT THE PLAY. 

“Bluff King Hal.” 

The arrangements for the production 
of Mr. Louis Parker’s pageant-comedy 
had of course been made long before 
j war was contemplated. The completion 
j of _ Mr. Bourchier’s beard in itself 
1 points tg gojoaparatively remote date 
i for the ^jlay’s inception. Certainly there 
\ nothing very apposite in its theme 
at the present juncture ; for Harry op 
England, suffering from the gout, 
blustering into a sixth marriage, and 
haunted by the ghosts of four dead 
wives and the wraith of the sole survivor, 
is not a figure precisely calculated to 
inspire patriotic fervour. Still, the cir- 
cumstances of the play are sufficiently 
national, and it should serve well enough 
as a permissible distraction for non- 
combatants. 

You need not be terrified by the 
complexity of the cast, which consists 
of twenty prominent characters, twenty- 
four in smaller type, four ghosts and a 
WTaith, and a sprinkling of nameless 
“halberdiers, huntsmen, minstrels, 
servitors, etc.” (The soldier-supers — 
a type not to be confused wdth the 
super-soldier — were a very scratch lot; 
and I must hope that this defect was due 


to the enlistment of the more martial 
spirits in the profession.) The history 
of the period is made easy for all 
intelligences, and the relations of 
Katharine Farr with her loyer, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, furnish a clear thread 
of human interest. 

It was pleasant to make the acquaint- 
ance of two future Queens — Mary and 
Elizabeth — at the less familiar stages 
of girlhood. Mary, very nicely played 
by Miss Mina Leonesi, showed no sign 
of her subsequent taste for blood ; but 
Miss Kathleen Jones, in the part of 
the pedantic little Princess Elizabeth, 
gave us some very happy premonitions 
of the domineering qualities of the 
A^irgin Queen. The tiny Prince Edward, 



“I DUNNO ^00 Nancy is — but that thihie 
Kayzer can’t be no gentleman to stand 

BY AN’ SEE ’ER KNOCKED ABAHT I ” 


too, wdio was prepared to compose an 
epitlialarnium for liis royal parent’s 
final wedlock, already gave promise of 
a scholarly career. Apart, however, 
from the charm of Miss Violet A"an- 
BRUGH as Katharine Parr, and the 
gentle dignity of Miss Alice Lonnon 
as Anne Aslmo, there was little distinc- 
tion shown by the others, though tlie 
Lord Chancellor Wriotheslcy of Mr. 
Humbhreys, and Mr. Burton’s Bishop 
Gardiiier, conducted their villainies with 
a proper restraint. 

The honours of the evening obviously 
went to Mr. Hugo Rumbold, who 
devised the admirable scenery and 
costumes, and to Mr. Bourchier in the 
title-rd/fi. By nature and constitution 
he is clearly made for this part of all 
others. Occasionally, in asides, his voice 
was the voice of Mr. Bourchier, but 
for the rest he identified himself with 
Ithe undefeatable Ilal I hope he may 


be persuaded to retain the monarch’s 
beard as a permanent feature ; for, as 
a finished product, it suits him well in 
private life ; and, if he is to make a prac- 
tice of playing the part of Henry VIIL, 
whether to the words of Shakspeare 
or Mr. Parker, I would not, for his own 
sake and that of his many friends, have 
him renew the horrific processes of its 
growth. 0. S. 

“The Impossible AA^oman.” 

The joy of Tante (from which novel 
Mr. Haddon Chambers has adapted 
this play) was that many chapters 
went by before the reader realised that 
Madame Okraska was indeed an im- 
possible woman. One began by liking 
her; went on to criticise; decided that 
she wasn’t so nice as the author intended 
her to 1 ) 0 ; and then discovered suddenly 
that she wasn’t intended to be a sym- 
pathetic cliaracter at all, and that, in 
fact, our clianging attitude towards her 
had been just the changing attitude 
which would have been ours in real 
life. That was Miss Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s art. She took lior time. 
Mr. Chambers on the stage lias not the 
time to take. 

And so “ Tante ” is shown to us at 
oncG as a histrionic vampire, fooding on 
tho admiration and love of others. 
Crvecfory Jardinc, in lovo with her ward, 
Karen, has already seen throiigli hor; 
wo have soon through hor ; the question 
is, when will Karen see through lier. 
Forgot about the book and you have 
the foundation of a good play boro, on 
which Mr. Chamheks has Iniilt skil- 
fully. I gather from tho fact that ho 
took alone the call for “Author” that 
he w^ould wish us to forgot about the 
book. I cannot quito do that, but I 
can say with confidence that whoever 
has not road Tante will on joy The .Im- 
possible Woman fully, and that tho 
others will at least find it interesting. 

Miss Ltltah McCarthy was a 
suporl) Okraska, Since slio had to 
reveal horsolf plainly to tho audience, 
the tomptaiion to overplay tho part 
must have boon groat, but she rosisiod 
it nobly. Mr. Godfrey Tfarle, still 
a little apt to smile at tho wrong 
moment, was a thoroughly officienb 
Gregory ; but Miss Hilda IbVYLEY did 
not give mo a very clear idea of Mr. 
Chambers’ Karen, and was certainly 
not Miss SEDGWKiK’B, Miss MaV 
WniTTY and Mr. Henry FIdwards, in 
the small but important parts of 
Mrs, Talcot and Emnz JAppheim, 
were of very great assistance to the 
play. M. 


Motto for Gorman sailors who have 
sunk several herring-boats : — Nemo re- 
pcnle fuit Tirpilzimns. 
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TEETH -SETTING. 


When the thunder-shakiug German hosts are marching 
over France— 

Lo, the glinting of the bayonet and the quiver of the lance ! — 
When a rowdy rampant Kaiser, stout and mad and middle- 


Strips his breast of British Orders just to prove that be ’s 
enraged ; 

When with fire and shot and pillage 
He destroys each town and village; 

When the world is black with warfare, then there’s one 
thing you must do : — 

Set your teeth like steel, my hearties, and sit tight and see 
it through. 

Oh, it ’s heavy work is fighting, but our soldiers do it well — 

Lo, the booming of the batteries, the clatter of the shell 1 — 

And it ’s weary work retiring, but they kept a dauntless 
front, 

All our company of heroes who have borne the dreadful 
brunt. 

They can meet the foe and beat him, 

They can scatter and defeat him, 

For they learnt a steady lesson (and they taught a lesson, 
too), 

Having set their teeth in earnest and sat tight and seen it 
through. 


Then their brothers trooped to join them, taking danger 
for a bride. 

Not in insolence and malice, but in honour and in pride ; 
Caring nought to be recorded on the muster-roll of fame, 

So they struck a blow for Britain and the glory of her 
name. 

Toil and wounds could but delight them, 

Death itself could not affright them, 

Wdio went out to fight for freedom and the red and white 
and blue, 

While they set their teeth as firm as fiint and vowed to see 
it through. E. 0. L. 

IMPOETS AND EXPOETS. 

[A Genmn cargo of lead has been captured.] 

It is not lost to you, so make no moan ; 

You shall receive it back, O Potsdam pundit ; 

We do but take a temporary loan, 

Intending to refund it. 

And goodly interest it shall not lack, 

A generous rate per cent, for every particle ; 

We take the raw material, sending back 
The manufactured article. 
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MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY STORIES. 

V. — A Hunting Morn. 

{In the a^p'oved manner of the Spi ting 
Feuilleton.) 

Setting bis teeth determinedly, 
Ealph Wonderson swarmed up the 
Virginia-creeper until he reached the 
closely-shuttered ^Yindow. Here he 
clung precariously with one hand 
while with the other he produced a 
gimlet and noiselessly bored two holes 
in the green shutters. Was he too 
late? The question shot through his 
brain. With a quick intake of breath 
he applied an eye to one hole and an 
ear to the other and watched and 
listened. 

In the lighted room before him sat 
Sir Ernest Scrivener (alias Marmaduke 
Moorsdyke) and a brutal - looking 
stranger. Sir Ernest was speaking. 

“Everything, I think, is ready,*’ he 
said in his cold, level voice. “The 
wedding is to take place in the village 
church to-morrow at eleven. You, 
Eagley, will take up your position, 
disguised as a policeman, by the 
church porch, arrest Wonderson on a 
charge of arson, and detain him until 
I arrive, if I should not be already 
there. I have here the policeman’s 
uniform complete. We are cub-hunting 
to-morrow morning, and at the proper 
moment I shall leave the hunt and 
make my way across to the church, 
provided with the forged warrant of 
arrest (which I shall,' as a magistrate, 
hand to you), the forged death certificate 
of my present wife, and the forged 
special licence for the marriage of Lady 
Margaret Tamerton and myself. You 
will then rush Wonderson off in the 
motor which will be waiting, and I 
shall proceed to marry Lady Margaret. 
Yes— yes, everything is quite ready.” 

“There’s just one thing, Sir,” said 
Eagley, “if you’ll excuse me mentioning 
it. Supposing as how the lady refuses 
like.” 

Sir Ernest tossed away his half- 
smoked cigar and smiled evilly. 

“That has been foreseen,” he said. 
“The shock of Wonderson’s arrest will 
cause her to feel faint. I shall have 
ready a bottle of smelling salts. I 
need not go into details . . . drugs . . . 
loss of will power . . . you see. , . .” 

The blood ^ boiling in Ealph’s ears 
prevented him from hearing more. 
Only the sight of the two murderous- 
looking revolvers on the table and the 
knowledge that he could not afford to 
take risks at this juncture stopped him 
from^ tearing open the shutters and 
dashing into the room. 

^ Sir Ernest rose to his feet and 
simultaneously Ealph slid down the 

creeper and regained terra firma. His 
mind was w’orking rapidly. 

The meet of the Chingerley Hunt 
made a gay spectacle. The red coats 
of the men and the fascinating Parisian 
toilettes of the ladies shone resplend- 
ently in the morning sunshine, while 
the champing of the horses’ bits blended 
harmoniously with the choiring of 
numberless larks. Through the brilliant 
throng moved the Master, Sir Ernest 
Scrivener, bowing his greetings right 
and left as he passed. 

A few minutes before the hour fixed 
for the start the approach of a solitary 
horseman caused many eyebrows to lift 
in surprise, while Sir Ernest for an in- 
stant went w^hite to the teeth. Then 
he laughed scornfully. 

“Why, Wonderson!” cried one of 
the Hunt. “ What on earth are you 
doing here? I understood you were 
being married this morning.” 

“That is so,” replied Ealph easily. 
“ But I see no reason why I shouldn’t 
hunt first. Drake, you know, played 
bowls during a crisis, and Nero fiddled.” 

As he spoke he watched Sir Ernest 
narrowly. The Master was making his 
way towards the iron cage in which the 
fox cub was imprisoned. Ealph edged 
his horse insensibly nearer. 

Amid the eager plaudits of the Hunt 
Sir Ernest leaned down from his saddle 
and raised the catch with a flourish. 
As he did so a packet of papers fell 
from his breast pocket. 

In a flash the released cub had pounced 
upon the papers and carried them off 
in his mouth. With a savage oath Sir 
Ernest plunged his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks and gave chase. Ealph, per- 
ceiving instantly what had happened 
and guessing the all-important nature 
of the papers, was by him in a stiido. 
Side by side tlie pair thundered along, 
while behind thorn the hounds and 
hunters streamed out in a confused and 
glittering medley. They were off! 
The hunt was up. 

Crouching low on the necks of their 
panting steeds, the two protagonists 
swept forward, plying remorselessly 
whip and spur, curb and snaffle. For 
a time neither gained an inch. Then, 
without warning, the fox doubled. 
With a single turn of his iron wrist 
Ealph wrenched his horse round with- 
out the loss of a second, but as ho 
glanced back over his shoulder he 
perceived that the Master was only 
twenty yards behind. Ealph redoubled 
his efforts, his oyes glued to the white 
bundle clenched in the cub's dripping 
jaws. 

Through field and farmyard, by barn 
and byre, over rick and river, they sped, 
and ever the gap between the fox and 

Ealph lessened, while the gap between 
Ealph and Sir Ernest grew wider, and 
the savage baying of the hounds, min- 
gled with the frenzied view halloos of 
the Hunt, receded further into the 
distance. Never had the Chingerley 
Hunt known such a chase. 

At last Ealph recognized that his 
chance had come. Leaning over his 
horse’s ears, he took careful aim and 
slashed out with his long whip. Un- 
erringly the lash coiled round the 
papers and jerked them from the fox’s 
mouth. A single glance showed him 
that they were, as he had anticipated, 
the forged documents. 

Two minutes later Sir Ernest found 
the exhausted fox lying insensible by 
the roadside. Glancing up, he perceived 
Ealph vanishing over the crest of a 
hill. 

“ Curse him ! ” he muttered savagely. 
“Curse him! I must and will over- 
take him before he reaches the church 
or the game is up. If I take a short 
cut under the hill I can outwit him 
yet. Curse him again I ” 

Mercilessly lashing his foaming 
horse, he galloped in the direction of 
the church. As he rode a sense of the 
urgency of the situation grew upon 
him. If ho arrived first, Wonderson 
could be arrested, if necessary at the 
pistol’s point, before ho entered the 
churchyard, and the papers rocoverocl. 
If he was too late. . . Ho plunged his 
spurs an inch deep into his weary 
mount. 

At length the dosporato Mazop})a- 
like dash was over. As lie shot through 
tho lych-gate Sir Ernest breathed a sigli 
of relief. A policeman stood by tho 
church porch awaiting him. Wonder- 
son had been beaten. 

With an ugly laugli of triumph ho 
swung himself from tho horse. Stolidly 
tho constable turned to face liim. Sir 
Ernest gave one startled exclamation 
as ho saw, not Eagloy, but a stranger. 
Ho had boon forestalled. 

Tho lioavy hand of a second police- 
man fell on his shoulder from behind. 

“ Sir Ernest Scrivener,” said a voice 
solemnly, “ I arrest you on a charge of 
forgery, and X advise you to come 
quietly.” 

Sir Ernest glanced round and saw 
that ho was completely surrounded by 
police. 

As the handcuffs clicked over his 
wrists there crashed above him tho 
joyous clamour of wedding bolls. 

Ealph Wonderson paused for a 
niomoat at tho lych-gate, his lovely 
fair-haired ))rido clinging to his arm. 
Standing in the mellow beauty of the 
3{lnglish landscape they made a memor- 
able picture. 
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A Piifflecombe Worthy $;geaks. “ You be telling us, James Buzzicott, ’bout this 
’ere Loovanb there ’s s’ much tark over in the papers, an’ the destruction of 
A gran’ ole building. But wot do ee zay, James Buzzicott, ’bout Pufplecombe 
AND t’old ‘Bell an’* Horns’ if us be invaded? Wot do ee zay ’bout that?” 


A red-coated figure, covered with the 
stains of hard riding, approached them, 
bowing low. In his hand he held a 
magnificent fox’s brush. 

“ This has been unanimously awarded 
to you, Sir,” he said, “ as a memento of 
the finest ride in the annals of the 
Chingeiiey Hunt.” 

And, as Ealph and his bride raised 
the brush to their lips, from the ad- 
miring throng which pressed about 
them went up that thrilling immemorial 
hunting chorus, “ Tally-ho ! Yoicks 
forrard I Bah ! Bah I ” 


ANOTHEE MANIFESTO. 

We, the undersigned, having carefully 
considered the situation in all its bear- 
ings and applications, havB Come to the 
decision that it is no longer consonant 
with the self-respect of Englishmen to 
share a name with the great swmllen- 
headed German aggressor — the despiser 
of treaties, the desecrator of Belgium 
and the foe of the liberty of the world. 
We therefore give notice that from now 
and henceforward we renounce the name 
of William in all its variations. 

[Signed) 

William Archer. 

William Ashmead-Babtlett. 

William Boosey. 

Bueglae Bill (Shade of). 

Willie Clarkson. 

Will Crooks. 

William de Morgan. 

Will Evans. 

Gulielmo Ferrero. 

William Gunn. 

William Knight. 

William le Queux. 

Wilhelm Mbister (Shade of). 

Billy Merson. 

William Osler. 

Willy Pogany. 

William Eamsay. 

William Shakspeare (Shade of). 

William the Silent (Shade of). 

William Strang. 

Bill Sikes (Shade of). 

William Watson. 

William Whiteley, Ltd, 


IT’S AN ILL WIND. , . , 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I thought you 
would like to hear about the Intelli- 
gence Bureau which we have estab- 
lished at home since the War broke out. 
It is run on German lines and so far 
has been most successful, although there 
are serious risks. 

Clarence thought of it. He is my 
cleverest brother. He got the idea from a 
newspaper. Before the War we weren’t 
allowed to read anything in the papers 
but the cricket scores, but now we may 
read all. 


The Bureau works like this. Clarence 
goes to mother and says, “ May we go 
fishing this afternoon ? ” Mother says 
“No,” and hurries ofi* to the sewing 
meeting somewhere. They are all 
making things for soldiers, and soldiers’ 
wives and children, and Belgian peas- 
ants. Briefly, when she ’s gone, Clarence 
writes on a piece of paper the fact that 
Mother has no objection to our fishing, 
shows it to our governess, and off we 
go. Isn’t that clever of Germany? 
When mother returns she forgets to 
ask of the governess what we have 
been doing, and it is all right. 

The other week-end mother went 
away and wrote to Clarence that we 


were to be sure to go to the children’s 
service on Sunday afternoon, Clarence 
read the letter aloud, and when it came 
to that part he said, instead of “ chil- 
dren’s service on Sunday afternoon,” 
something about a picnic on Monday. 
That is what he calls editing, which 
is the special duty of an Intelligence 
Bureau. 

Hoping that other children may find 
our example useful, 

I remain, Yours truly, 

Beth Mann. 


The Return to Culture. 

“ Germans Falling back on the Muse.” 

l^orth Mail, 
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Dtuie AMn Tuc u/rkMAM ^ needn’t repeat it. In all to tell you is authentic, for the events 

ARIVIS AiMD THE WOmAIM. essentials it was Bolsover’s story over actually happened to the man who 
I WAS working in the garden, tidying again, the only differences being that told me — I daresay some of you know 
up after the weekly visit of the jobbing they found three bombs and that the Bickerton?— or rather to an old friend 
gardener, when Bolsover put his head governess was incarcerated at Horsham, of his, which, under the circumstances, 
over the hedge. ** Heard about the In the afternoon I accompanied is practically the same thing. Well, 
Pottingers’ governess?’* he asked ex- Uncle Jasper to the railway station, this friend of Bickerton’s, whose name 


citedly. 

“ The Pottingers’ governess ? ” I we fell to discussing the war. Bventu- “ Ings, Mullens, Doddric 
repeated. ^‘No; what about her? Has ally the conversation got to espionage, son,” we all, except y< 
she given them notice?” “ That reminds me,” said the Vicar, murmured sotio vocc. 

Well, she ’snot exactly the Pottin- **of a very strange case in the house- “. . . Petherby, lived at 


On my way home I met the Vicar, and was — ” 


she given them notice ? 


“Ings, Mullens, Doddridge, Finlay- 
n,” we all, except young Pitts, 


“Well, she ’snot exactly the Pottin- **of a very strange case in the house- “. . . Petherby, lived at — ” 
gers’ governess,” he replied, “but hold of one of my parishioners — or it “ Ponders End, Woking, Cleckheaton, 
governess to some intimate friends of would be more correct to say that what Norwich,” Ave added in a similar 
theirs named Ings living at Pon- I am going to tell you occurred in the manner. 


ders End. Anyhow, I can absolutely I house of a friend of his at Canterbury, 

vouch for the truth of the story.” 

“Get on,” I said. “Don’t keep me I / / .*' 

on tenterhooks. What’sshedone?” ilu ! I ' ill 

"Why, the police have dis- I 1 P I ' ' '' -wU' 1'^ 

covered that she ’s a German spy,” I i ( |' ' ' d f 

said Bolsover mysteriously. I .j mI’ 

“ ‘ Angels and ministers of grace ! u\\ '.ii s i • ' i Imr 

~ I ' O/ " 

“Yes,”hewenton,“shGhadbeen [ • III '‘h’ 

with them three years, teaching ; ji ' "if jj,' 

the children *Ich bin getvorden ^ | 

sem,’ and [Hast du die Tochter i\ M I 

des Ldioeii gesehen’ and all that. || It 
It appears that the police called at , ' 

the house one night recently and l/m 

insisted on searching her room and V 
her trunks. Mr. Ings protested ; 
said they’d made a mistake, 
pledged his word on her honour 
and integrity, but all with no avail. 

They searched and found — what 

“I’ll buy it,” I said; “Uncle 4-' \ 

Jasper’s coming to lunch with me. w 

What did they find ? ” ‘ ^ ^ 

“ It ’s no catch,” protested Bols- 
over, “ but the solid truth. They 
found in one of her trunks a Ger- London Scot (jproud of his English). “Aw ’ll bk 
man service-rifle and a quantity 

of ammunition.” Voice of Operator (obedient to Government in- 

“JNever! ’a exclaimed. “No foueicn languages, pmask” 

“ Only once,” retorted Bolsover. ^ 


‘ , Maidstone, and for some time 
■ liad had in liis employ a German 
governess.” 

And so the tale went on until 
the Colonel got to the searching 
of the trunk. “ . . , and in it was 
found ” . . . • 

“A service-rifle, three bombs, a 
loaded .revolver, plans of fortifi- 
cations,” we supplied as before. 

“ . . . incriminating letters 
showing clearly that for yeai’s the 
woman had been in communication 
with the Gorman Secret Service 
Bureau,” concluded our host. 

Young Pitts left with mo and 
walked to my house. 

“1 didn’t hear any asides from 
you while the Colonel was repeating 
that hoary old yarn,” I said as ^ye 
reached the gate. “Hadn’t you 
licard it before ? ” 

“I heard it in the train this 
morning,” Pitts answered. 

“ You don’t believe it, surely ? ” 
“ Of course not. Amongst other 
reasons, because the man in whose 
liouso the events wore supposed to 
have taken place happens, 1 know, 
to be a bachelor, and would not 
therefore require the services of a 
German governess.” 

' “ Who was the person referred 


ti QU » ' • /-t ' j. j • I YYAiV^ VVOID UliU UVlCtUJl XUIUJIXUU 

bhe s now m a Concentration Camp However, the bonafides of the facts is to in tho version you heard? ” I asked. 

•nftn.r HoTYrlrm " -.1 ..i ^ i i i ti . .r.. .. . _ 


near Hendon.” absolutely unimpeachable. It appears 

1 thought no more about the matter that ” 

until midway through lunch. We were And hero followed another version 
waiting for the spitffle when — of the governess episode, identical in 

‘iHave you heard that story about all respects with those of Bolsover and 


a German?” Uncle Jasper 
began simultaneously. 


“ You,” ho replied. 

Footwork. 

“Ill a comparatively short time now, 
summer gardens will have to bo overhauled, 


iiid I Uncle Jasper, save only that the police the bedding-out iiiants taken up, cuttings 

found a loaded revolver and a nln.n of taken, and the ground propared for next 


began simultaneously. found a loaded revolver and a plan of ground propared for next 

“After you, Uncle,” I said dutifully. Chatham Dockyard, and that the woman fSf® which will bo labour 

** ^W^hat were vou o’oino* fo i usually regarded as manual^ but which is well 

Yv naL weie you going to say ? had been deported. within tho capabilities of a strong intelligent 


Yxrno oKrTiif 1 T — m, — . — — ^ wAixim i/xio capaDuiiies 01 a strong micuigcnt 

1 Q'Sk you if you had That same evening I dined at old woman.’’— -Co un/ny Li/e. 

neard the story of the Polworths’ Colonel Jevers’, and when the ladies Who would of course regard such 
i?overness. Ha fln.irl i-i. _ n • . ^ ^ ^ 


governess,” he said. 

“ No,” I answered. “ Tell me. ■] 
refer to the Polworths of Croydon? 


“Epctly. Well, they— or rather of a most°extoo'rdrnarY~'s*pTrto4**i WohboTontVUrdGronfollSddrosscdth^ 

heard to-day about a Ser£n govV 

living at Uurley-had a German gover- ness.” Contingent. 

exchanged glances and After which the C.O., on behalf of tho 
^ „■ inght or two ago the smiled. The Colonel continued — “ 1 corps, complimented Lord Grenfell 

P can say at once that what I am going on forming a hollow square. 


_ „ withdrawn to the drawing-room labour as womanuaL 

“ Tell me. You our host began — 

Df Croydon? ” “ Talking about tho war reminds me hollow 


“Forming a hollow sf^uaro in front of 
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Seaside Minstrel, suspected op beino an alien, is made to remove the black from his face 

POE purposes op identification. 


IMPEEIAL FAYOUES. 

We read with very great interest the 
official and authentic information cir- 
culated by the Wolff Agency with 
regard to the status of the Austrian 
Landsturm, From this we learn that 
** on account of its gallant conduct ” 
(attended apparently by disastrous 
results) the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has granted it permission to serve 
outside Austria. This is a gracious 
concession which will no doubt be very 
highly appreciated by the Landsturm) 
but one trifling difficulty seems to stand 
in the way. To be frank, we do not 
quite see how they are going to get 
outside. At least it would be well for 
them to take steps before it is too late. 
Events have not facilitated the journey 
vid Lemburg, or that vid Sarajevo. We 
know it would be a cruel disappoint- 
ment if they found themselves debarred 
from enjoying this exceptional boon. 
Perhaps they might try the emergency 
exit to Italy, where a warm reception 
v^'ould a^vait them. 

Meanwhile the idea has been taken 
up by Francis Joseph*s brother Em- 
peror, w^ho never likes to miss a good 
thing. We understand that he has 
granted to the German Fleet — on 
account of its gallant conduct in the 
Kiel Canal — permission to serve outside 


^n the North Sea and also in the Solent. 
We need hardly add that the news has 
been received with the utmost geniality 
by the British Fleet. 


Nasty Accident to Divine. 

Cardinal Vanutelli, the doyen of the Papal 
Conclave, has had the misfortune to break his 
conclave .” — Liverpool Echo. 

Another Attack on the Press. 

** The Antwerp correspondent of the * Tele- 
graaf ’ states that yesterday, between Termonde 
and Ghent, German soldiers fired upon a train 
full of Reuter .” — Birmingham Badly Post. 

From a poster: — 

What we have 

TO OFFER 

Italy. 

The Globe.** 

This is, of course, a rhetorical exag- 
geration. Actually it would be a small 
piece of Austria. 

The Confession. 

From a letter in The Globe on the 
liberty allowed to German prisoners : — 

♦‘With Portland and Weymouth almost 
within artillery range the thing seems mon- 
strous. Who is responsible? — I am, &c.. 
Middle Templar,” 

Then we hope Middle Templar is 
ashamed of himself. 


TO LIMEHOUSE. 

Eastward the buzzing tram-car dips 
Adowa Commercial Eoad, 

Till you may see the masts of ships, 
With all their canvas stowed, 

Stand o'er the house-tops, high 
Against blue sky ; 

And thus Eomance doth stray, 
Mid work-a-day. 

0 drabbest of all penny fares I 
Yet may you catch a glimpse 

Of little dusty courts and squares 
Where' little dusty imps 
Play by the plane-trees there, 
Squalid, un-fair — 

1 If these a child or tree 

Could ever be. 

The trams they go with hoot and lurch 
Long miles, through glare and grime, 
With here and there a dim cool church 
Wide open all the.time ; 

Where on this lovely day 
j Folk stop to.pray 

I That wars, at length, may cease 
And we have peace. 


Stamping Out, the Enemy. 

“ With German factories paralysed and the 
cold grip of the British Peeb about her throat, 
Germany," it is argued,' must bring the war 
to a close before starvation conquers her.” 

Yorkshire Evening Post. “ 
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/MID D/^/M/I^l/^ r\ccinc the contents of the reservoir, on its way down through a 

OUK BUUIvIlMCi-Ur nut. mountain -jungle, brought along with it what Mr. Batteesby 

(By Mr. PuncKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) pleasantly calls “clattering carapes of gigantic crabs.” 

I CONFESS that I did not foretell the present state of A truly gripping finish ! 

affairs, and I refuse to believe anyone else who professes to — 

have done so unless he can produce his prophecy in writing. It would seem a far cry from the clash of armies to the 
Germany and England (Muekay), however, puts the late romance of a honeymoon spent on a raft de hixe drifting 
Professor J. A. Ceamb definitely among the few and per- lazily down a river of Burma. That is the theme of Love's 
sistent prophets who should long ago have been very much , Legend (Constable), by Mr. Pielding Hall, author of The 
more honoured in their own country. The hook is 2k i^esitme' Soul of a People. But there may be a war of sex with 
of lectures delivered in London in the early part of 1913, ' sex scarcely less tragic than the wars of men with men (or 
and it was first published a few months ago. The present brutes). The author show^s us an oldish husband — a civil 
reprint proves the lecturer to have been wiser before the ' servant— -who sui mounts, with not too much indelicacy, 
event than many of us are even while the event is happening. ' the primary difficulty of his young wife’s ingenuousness 
Had he lived to see “the day,” he would certainly have ^ in relation to the sacrament of marriage. But a further 
revised his incidental opinions of Prench competence and and worse difficulty is waiting for him when he comes to 
Eussian honesty, British resource, and the utility of the deal with the incompatibility of the sexes in the matter of 

Territorial ; he would have moral standards. The thing, 

willingly praised what he has ^ ^ of course, has been done once 

somewhat hastily derided. for all by Louis Stevenson 

His theme, however, is not ^ mVirginihus Puerisque. But 

criticism of the Allies, but ^ y he did it in essay form ; here 

appraisement of Germany ; <rC2^ m piquancy of 

and his arguments, simply ^ I narrative and dia- 

but eloquently expressed, I ^^gue. Husband and wife in 

should be very closely re- MM responsible for the 

garded by those haphazard I mm Ml m assuming a partial 

optimists who suppose this ^ Hfl % I mvMk towards facts and 

War to be the personal prank^^ ‘ J- W ^ opinions ; or else' it is one of 

of a braggart Kaiser, doomed his o\l friends (a source of 

to an immediate failure for M| 'p?|jj|* foolish jealousy to th^ wife) 

want of his subjects’ support. \ ^ho takes up the tale with- 

I have devoured more pages , warning when they meet 

of printed matter since this / /^\ \ some riverside station, 

trouble began than I care to // -->2^ Tliis means a pleasant variety 

think about, but from the "".u- of stylos, and there is a certain 

whole lot I have had less • childlike f res) mess about the 

enlightenment than from this method by which the bus- 

fetrilT’Si.'ir , . . the mCNIC. S.PT.MBER, ,0,4. S. tS “U-i’ 

wno, unnappuy, aiea ueiore- knives, forks, repeating rifle, pickles, barred wiue, cUl, &o.’’ nients m the lonn of fairy- 

any of the existing wars - ta’os — a hal)it wliieh the 

was declared. Clearly the days o^miracles are not yet dead, author may, for all 1 know, have assimilated through 
intercourse* with the local native. All goes badly, and 

No doubt you already know the work of Mr. H. B, Prj5vost things began, to threaten an impasse, w'hen one foggy 
Batteesby (Francis Peevost) in “another place/’ l.e., on tiight the raft is cut in two by a paddlo-bcafc and^tho pair 
the battlefield, where as’ a war-correspondent bs has proved g®t separated and nearly killed, Tliey arc so pleased to be 
himself a keen observer and an accoqiplished mas tk* of style, restored to one another alive that they tacitly agree to 
But he can also write romances uncommonly well... His latest, waive .their differences,,. It is perhaps rather a puerile 
The Lure of Romance ‘(Lane), displays once more exactly denouement, and not likely to bo very helpful to the navylyr 
the qualities that have 'brought its author previous renown..wodded public. There must be very few couples .who can 
—an appreciative eye and i 'ready pen for the dramatic and count oii having their elemental diff'erences hei:i.led by 
picturesque aspects of a big fight. He knows exactly w.bat .nieans of a collision between a honeymoon raft and a 
a, bullet sounds like as it 'whistles over the head of the paddle-stcamer on a Bqrmeso’ river. All the samel com- 
I person to whom it was addressed ;• and as no doubt many mend tli.e book, for it has a^cliarm of manner that will appeal 
I of us are taking an unusual miierest in bullets just now to all. As for its maUer, half of it. will seem sound to you if 
there should be a large public for a story that is so largely you are a male, and most irritating if you are a female ; and 
concerned with them. . On its own merits as a tale it is the other way about with the other half. Personally, 
bustling and picturesque -enough. The scene of it is laid being a man, 1 thought the wmmau wanted smacking, 
in a South American Republic ‘(that; useful variant on 

Euritania), and the pbt deals with the rescue of the • The new German Nationnl Anfhrm rwA Lr^T^A^• 
charming daughters of a rapscallion President, threatened hope) .-Deutsche 


Euritania), and the pbt deals with the^ rescue of the 
charming daughters of a rapscallion President, threatened 
by local revolutionaries. Naturally, therefore, there is 
some^ shooting — in the American sense — all of which bears 


We are living in unsettled tinjos. St, Petersburg has 


±he sign of expert handling.* The .affair ends with a really become Petipgrad, and now we read in The Yorkshire 
thrilling climax, in which* ’.Doj^nc,- the engineer and chief that “ The Bradford Baths Committee hitve decided 

hero, confounds the politics, of hiV'^nembs by bttihg Ime'^to alter the nam^ of the Central Baths to ‘The KursaaL’” 
a reservoir, upon them. This is great ifun. Especially as What next?, . , i 
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GEBMAN KjlISEIt. “Lst us pbey.’" 

Sept. 9, 1914. 

Cartoons from “Punch” * 
Illustrating the Kaiser’s Career, 
1888-1914. 
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A WISE WARNING. 


“Nor on tun rkaii, nor on bootkk hazi*!, 

Noit ON RWOKO-AltM’l) okion’h oangkhouh rayh : 

But FoUiOw mk, thy (juidjk, witii watchkil kight, 

And, as T stnkr, diekct thy cAUTiotm Flic hit. “ 

Ovid, “ Book VUI., Fable UL 

October 6,X$8a, 


.D.EDALUS Bismarck {Political Parent of Wilhelm Icarus). 

My son, observe the middle i>ath to ply, 

;^D PEAR TO SINK TOO LOW, OR RISE TOO HIGH. 

Here the sun melts, there vapours damp your force 
Between the two extremes direct your course. 


The Kaiser is warned by the Great Chancellor. 





L’ENFANT TERRIBLE. 

Ohobus in the Stbbn. “Don’t go on like that — oe you’ll upset us all! I 









January 30, 2892. 


* The Kaiser has a finger in every German Pie. 







THE MODERN. ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF SOUND. 

'I' I . Assumes the God, 

‘‘With ravished ears, Affects to nod, 

The Monarch hears, and seems to shake the spheres T' 

March 5. 1892 , 


The Kaiser feels his feet. This cartoon caused Punch to be excluded for a while from the Imperial Palace. 
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THE STORY OF FIDGETY WILHELM. 

{U^-to-date Version of Strmvtoelpeter,'’) 

“ Let me see if Wilhelm can ' ! ' ** Bui fidgety Will 

Be a little gentleman; I He sit still," 

Let me see if he is able * :!« 

To sit still^^^fob once at table!" Just like any bucking hobse. 

Wilhelm I We abe getting obosb 1 " 

February JT, 1896, 


The Kaiser’ worries' his feriends of the Triple Alliance, 
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-%-* The Kaiseir prepares for China, 
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The New RaHe’s Progress. 
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COOK’S CRUSADER. 

The Christian Powers rutting 

lEESSUEE UPON YoU, MY DEAR FrIEND ! ! HORRIBLE ! I CAN’T THINK HOW PEOPLE CAN DO SUCH THINCS 1 ” 

October IS, 1898. 

The Kaiser sympathises with the Turk. 







ON TOUR. 

{ Ta / ngicr , March 31.) 

Kaiseb Wilhelm {as the Moor of Potsda7n) sings : — 

“ ‘ Unteb den Linden * — always at Home, 

* Undeb the Lime-light ' whbbeveb I boam ! 

April 5, 1905 . 

The Khiser woos Morocco. 
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NOT IN THE PICTURE, 

Scene On shore, during ihe visit of the British Fleet to Brest, 

i^^^WO'F'her, suavely, to the Kaisee), “Just a ebetlb bcetheb back, beease, Sm. Youa 
uHADOW STILL BATHEB INTEBFEEES WITH THE GBOUP.” 


*,* The Kaiser (not for the first time) is out of it with England and France. 


Jaly 12, 1905. 
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THE SOWER OF TARES. 

(After Millais.) 

August 23, 1905, 

The Kaiser as enemy of Europe. 
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■ISOLATtOIM.” 

R'HY D^O YO^So^AiOOlff” " EvBEYBODY ELSE SEEMS TO BE MY EEIEKD ) 

Geekajt Kaisee. “But haven’t I always said that I was youe feiend? ’’ 

Peace. “Yes; but can’t you do somethino to pbove it?” 


Th^: Ka'ser as the platonic friend of Peace. 


SepccmVcr 2Sf 190d> 
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HARMONY. 

[The German Emperor has beea patromsing the Contouary of Knupp’s Gun Factory.] 


Au:iust X4, 1912. 


\* The Kaiser prepares for the MiUenaium (Prussian Version), 




*** The Kaiser deludes himself. 









The Kaiser as the foe of humanity. 


rrjullHtry, Agrjow <& On., Printers, 
Lu,;0ion ic, TunbrlilKe. 
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I CHARIVARIA, 

The Kaiser, we are told, travels with 
an asbestos hut. We fancy, however, 
that it is not during his lifetime that 
the most pressing need for a fire-proof 
shelter will arise. . 


the first to place his feet on British 
soil. By a characteristic piece of sharp 
practice the reward, it will be noted, 
is offered to the man [personally and 
would not be payable to his next of 
kin. 


confident that if a protest were made 
to Lord Kitchener he w^ould look very 
closely into the matter. 


“The Germans,” said one of our 
experts last week, “ are retreating to 
what looks like a bottle-neck exit.” 
Their fondness for the bottle is, of 
course, well known and may yet be 
their undoing. ... * 


With one exception all goods hitherto 
manufactured in Germany can be made 
just as well here. The exception is 
Lies. ... ... 


The Times, one day, gave a map 
showing “The Line of Battle in Cham- 
pagne.” It was, as might have been 
expected, a very wobbly line. 


We have been requested to deny the 
rumour that Mr. A. 0. Benson's forth- 
coming Christmas book is to be a 
Eulogy of German Culture and is to 
bear the title. Some Broken Fanes Frojn 
a College Windozu {in Louvain), 


Another item reaches us from the 
dear old village of Pufflecombe this 
week. The ' oldest inhabitant met a 
stranger. “ 'Sense me, Zur,” he said, 
“but be you from Lunnon town?” 
The visitor nodded. “ Then maybe, 
Zur,” said the rustic, “ you can tell me 
if it be true, as I have heerd tell, that 
relations ’tween England and Germany 
be strained? ” 


A somewhat illiterate correspondent 
writes to say that he considers that the 
French ought to have allowed the Mad 
Dog to retain Looneyville. 


A Corps of Artists for Home Defence 
is being formed, and the painter mem- 
bers are said to be longing for a brush 
with the enemy. 


*' If every man and woman in the country 
were mated, the number of men who would 
still remain bachelors would more than ei^ual 
the entire population .*’ — Daily Neios. 

The Press Bureau cannot guarantee the 
truth of this. 


The German papers publish the 
statement that a Breslau merchant has 
offered 30,000 marks to the German 
soldier who, weapon in hand, shall be 


Cases have been brought to our 
notice by racing men of betting news 
having been delayed on more than one 
occasion owing to the wires being 
required for war purposes. We are 


“Germans on board, who were arrested, 
stated that reports circulated in Hamburg j 
declared that the British troops had been 
annihilated and Paris was in flames. 

“ Sixty-two British ships lie at Hamburg.” 

They must have caught it from the 
Germans. 


VOL. CXLVII. 
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PROBATION. 

(To a King's Becniit.) 

Now is your time of trial, now 
When 'into dusk the glamour pales 
And the first glow of passion fails 
That lit your eyes and flushed your brow 
In that great moment when you made your vow. 

The "Vision fades; you scarce recall 
The sudden swelling of the heart, 

The swift resolve to have your part 
In this the noblest quest of all 
J3y which our word is given to stand or fall. 

Your mother’s pride, your comrades’ praise — 

All that romance that seemed so fair 
Grows dim, and you are left to bear 
The prose of duty’s sombre ways 
And labour of the long unlovely days. . . 

Yet here’s the test to prove you Idn 
With those to whom we trust our fate, • 

Sober and steadfast, clean and straight, 

In that stern school of discipline 
Hardened to war against the foe within.' 

For only so,- in England's sight, „ • - ^ 

By that ordeal’s searching flame 
Found worthy* of- your fathers’ fame, 

With all your spirit’s armour bright 

Can you go forth in her dear cause to fight. 

; ' 0. S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

. No. I. 

(From Heme von Betemann IIollweo) 
Majesty, — Though you will never receive this letter, I 
feel that I must write it if only to relieve my mind of an 
intolerable burden. There is no doubt about it, things are 
not going well with us, and we shall soon be in a situation 
of a most deplorable kind. Our armies have been driven 
back in France--this is what Von Stein means when ho 
declares that we have had partial successes” — and Paris, 
which was to be captured weeks ago, seems to be as strong 
and as defiant as ever. The English are still unbroken and 
are pounng new armies into France. In Galicia the 
wretched Austrians are running like sheep ; oven Servia has 
beaten them and is invading Hungary'and Bosnia ; and our 
wonderful fleet, which cost so much good money, is bottled 
up. Soon we shall have the Cossacks *on our backs, and 
then the dance will begin in earnest. 

But you don’t care—not a bit of it. You’ve been 
prancing about and making speeches and showing yourself 
on balconies and congratulating God on being* suoh a good 
German. Do for Heaven’s sake gjive us all a rest. We 
are in for a frightful war, and untold miseries are sure to 
fall upon us. Do you suppose that we shall be helped to 
bear them if you continue to act like an inebriated madman 
in the sight of the whole world ? 

Of course I shall have to bear the responsibility. 1 know 
that well enough. So, while I still have the liberty to use 
my pen, I mean to make my protest and throw back the 
burden you want to put upon me. Let me tell you this : 
you can’t go on bragging and trampling on others and 
glorifying your splendid and immaculate self without rousing 
anger somewhere. Other people have their feelings— I ’ve 
got some left myself — and in the long run they ’re bound to 
got tired of being exposed to your insolence. We may bs 


miserable worms, bub we don’t want to bo told so 
every day. 

And then how wanton and silly the whole management 
of the affair lias been. Think of our Empire so gloriously 
won, so magnificently established. France, no doubt, 
brooded over the possibility of a revanche, but no other 
country envied us our success or desired either to damage 
our ^prestige or to interfere with our growing commerce. 
Everybody was glad to hail us as friends. And now nearly 
the whole of Europe has been brought about our ears. 
Almost all countries wish for our destruction and are 
trying to bring it about. Italy deserts us. Even America, 
though you cringe to her, dislikes us and mentions Louvain 
when we speak of culture. Whac a masterpiece of folly and 
miscalculation and wasted opportunity it has all been. And 
the truth is that there ’s nobody to thank for it except your 
sublime self. Others have made mistakes, but you alone 
were capable of cbhstructihg this co1oss«t1 monument of 
detestable blunders. Our fault has been that we did nob 
attempt tp check you when you pulled on your jack-boots 
and mounted your high-horse to ride rough-shod over the 
world, and that we pretended to believe you when you 
assured us that all was well because yoii had taken in the 
Almighty as a sleeping-partner in the business of governing 
a State. That fault in all conscience is big enough, but it 
becomes a mere speck when it is measured against yours. 

I could add more, but what I have said is enough. ■ At 
any rate I am now feeling better. 

Yours, with all deference, 

Von Betjimann Hoelweg. 


THE EVANGELIST. 

I HAVE found favour in the sight of God ; 

From all His servants Ho selected Mo 
To take His gospel, “ God and Germany,” 

To Belgian heretics. Lo, I have trod 
Through Belgium terribly, and taught the pack ; 

I put their ancient cities to tho sack, 

I gave their men and women to tho sword, 

I took their Belgian babes -upon my kneo 
And broke them to the glory of the Lord. 

It ntay be that one Belgian kennel stands, 

One Belgian dog, not trampled into dust, 

Still battles on beside those hosts of Hell 

Who think to question the Most High’s commands — 

God will forgive me one, for lie is just ; 

The blood of many thousands llglits my feet ; 
Calmly I step before the Judgment Scat — 

Have I done well, 0 Lord, have I do7ie well ” 

A. A. M. 


A Fable. 

A SuEEOLK Sportsman, wandering out with Ins Gun to 
gob what he could, once brought down a Pigeon. 

It was a fine Bird, and ho popped it in a Pio and made a 
hearty Meal of it. 

And then ho began to fool most horribly ill in his 
Stomach. 

Tho Moral is that one should not eat Gorman homers, for 
Evil Communications Corrupt Good Digestions. 


“Who has not read tho humorist W. W. Jacobs? who has not 
spent many an enjoyable hour over his books, such as ‘ Throe Men in 
a boat * ? ” — Tmarii Herald. 

Obviously the writer of tho above paragraph. 
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Territolial Sentry {by profession a telepJuyiie operatoi'). “Are you there?’ 


THE SPLENDID FAILIJEE. 

I FOUND my old cheerful active 
friend in the depths of woe. 

“ What is it ? I asked. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I 'm done for, use- 
less. You see I ’m forty-six, and that ’s 
a devil of an age just now. You ’re as 
fit as you ever were in your life, but of 
course the War Office won’t look at 
you. Forty-six is impossible I * But I 
can walk thirty miles a day,’ I tell them. 
‘ Not with all the accoutrements,’ they 
say. ‘ I ’m a member of the Alpine 
Club,’ I tell them. ‘You’re over age,’ 
they say. ‘ I ’m stronger than any of 
your twenty-year-old recruits,’ I tell 
them. ‘ You ’re forty-six,’ they say. 
And it ’s true 1 ” 

“ Then the new regiment of Sports- 
men came along,” he continued, “ and 
1 tried them. No good. Forty-five is 
their maximum. So there you are! 
I ’m done — useless. No one wanted to 
help more than I did, and I can do 
absolutely nothing.” 

“ I ’ll bet you ’ve done a lot,” I said, 
“ if you would only confess.” 

“I tell you I’ve done absolutely 
nothing,” he repeated testily. “ I ’m 
no use.” 

“ But surely you’re on a dozen com*- 
mittees ? ” I said. 


“No,” he said, “not one.” 

“Then you have started a Fund? 
Some minor fund guaranteed not to 
divert any money from the big ones? ” 

“No.” 

“ But of course you ’ve written to 
the papers ? ” I went on. 

“ No,” 

“ Not about anything? Not to make 
the Government buck up about blankets 
or squashing German lies, or allowing 
Correspondents at the Front, or any- 
thing like that ? ” 

“ No.” 

“But surely you have views as to 
the better management of things? The 
Press Bureau, for instance. Haven’t 
you pitched into that ? ’’ 

“No,” 

“ Not even clamoured for all Germans 
in this country, even the naturalised : 
ones, to be shot ? Surely you ’ve har- i 
ried McKenna a bit ? ” ! 

“ No.” I 

“ Well, you must at least have pub- i 
lished a scheme for the partition of| 
Europe after the war ? ” 

“ No ; I never wrote to the papers in 
my life,” 

I shook his hand. 

“ Good heavens 1 ” I said, “ and this is 
the man who grumbles because he has 
done nothing for his country.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF DIVINITY. 

[The most fashionable and eminent German 
theologians have enthusiastically endorsed the 
official view of Germany as the hierophant of 
Peace and Concord reluctantly forced into a 
defensive war by the perfidy of England. As 
worshippers in the new Temple of Teuton c 
Truth they may be imagined to express them- 
selves much as follows.] 

“ As the ghostly adviser 
Of Wilhelm our Kaiser 
I think this erection 
Is simply perfection. 

No censure can dim it, 

Because it ’s the limit 
In massive proportions 
And splendid distortions. 

To compare it with Ammon, 
Whose temple ’s at Karnak, 

Is the veriest gammon,” 

Exclaims Dr. Harnack. 

“ Since the days of my youth 
I have laboured for Truth,' 

And, though keenly assailed 
By the arrows of slander, 

She has mostly prevailed. 

But now that she 's nailed 
To our counter for aye, 

Neither black, white nor Grey 
Shall have power to withstand 
her.” 

{Signed) Dr. Dbyander. 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 

iii: 

Dear Charles, — I hope you haven’t 
been worrying yourself to death because 
you haven’t heard from your Territorial 
for a fortnight. The Germans haven’t 
got us yet, and what is more we haven’t 
yet shot each other. There is a private 
who comes down into the butts under 
my charge who ought to be especially 
grateful to Providence on this account, 
for 1 cannot induce him to make use 
of the red “ Cease Fire ! ” flag before he 
ascends from tlie safety-pit ; even when 
he does, he drags it out behind him so 
that the first thing those on the firing- 
point see is himself, and the second 
thing is the flag. I think he must have 
been an ammunition-monger in private 
life and mixed with bullets in their less 
dangerous moods. 

We complain of the work and we 
complain of the food, but really we are 
very liappy. The great thing about 
our life is that there is nothing to 
bother about ; someone is looking after 
us all the time, that is from 5 a.m. to 
10 p.M. They fetch you out of bed, 
they exercise your muscles, they put 
food into you, tell you where to go, 
when to come back, how to fold up 
your kit, and when to go to sleep. The 
only thing they don’t do is to come 
round the last thing and tuck you up in 
your little valise. You can strap your- 
self in, all but the head, and as to that 
there is a flap which anybody with a 
little gum could fasten down as an en- 
velope. If, Charles, you hear a rumour 
that my battalion has been sent across 
Germany to join the Kussians on the 
other side by ^parcel post, don’t be too 
ready to dismiss it as an absurdity. 

Everybody has got somebody to look 
after him here. Tliere was an instance 
on the range yesterday. The men were 
firing their standard tests and there 
were runiours of an inspection. The 
N.C.O.’s in charge, being a bit anxious 
themselves, were seeing to it that the 
privates did their duty. Be sure we 
kept a relentless eye on the N.C.O.’s, 
and the Major in charge of the whole 
Musketry Detachment did not deal 
gently with us. Then the Adjutant 
loomed up, and the Major had to ex- 
plain himself as best he could ; next 
came the Brigadier, and the Adjutant 
was on his defence. Just as the 
Brigadier was getting into his stride, 

“ The General, Sir,” whispered the 
Brigade-Major, and it was then for the 
Brigadier to account for things being 
as they were and to promise that 
very shortly they should be otherwise. 
You ’d have thought that a man so ma- 
ture and beribboned as our Divisional 
Commander w^ould be immune from! 


attack ; but not so, for up rolled a 
motor which had come all the way 
from London and the War Office and 
1 even the dear old General was found to 
1 be capable of error. You may imagine 
that the five rounds which were being 
shot all this while by a mere private 
were somewhat spasmodic, especially 
as he was used by all parties as an 
illustration of their particular meanings. 
Standing by myself all the time while 
this unhappy man was severally in- 
structed by N.C.O., Lieutenant, Major, 
Adjutant, Brigadier, General and Per- 
manent Staff, I was a little amused 
to note that even so he failed to pass 
his test 1 And they all told him on no 
account to be nervous about it. 

You know the song,** Where the wind 
blows, we ’ll go ” ? It is a great favourite 
on the march ; and full marching kit, 
together with eighty rounds of ball 
ammunition carried by each man, can- 
not stop it. It is not a beautiful thing 
in itself, and it is not made more attrac- 
tive by being sung when the band is 
playing something else. But it takes 
little to turn a bad thing into a good 
one. This morning Lieut. Wentworth, 
not usually mounted, took out a party 
for a route march, borrowing the Adju- 
tant’s horse for the purpose. As the 
party inarched away at ease, some of 
their’ friends asked them where they 
were going. They answered to musiq : 
** Where the horse goes, we ’ll go.” 
Wentworth tells me that this opinion 
was not ill-founded. 

Food is my strong subject at ilie 
moment, for I have happened to be 
orderly officer once or twice lately; in 
other words I have been a sort of 
detective housekeeper. The first thing 
I have to do is to see that everybody 
gets up at reveille — a charity, Charles, 
which has to begin at home. But it is 
at the cookhouse that 1 am supposed 
to have my most deadly effect. You can 
see me paying visits en surprise, all the 
cooks springing to attention and the 
very potatoes in .the dixies trying to 
look as if they weren’t doing anything 
wrong ! Tae pleasing sensation of im- 
portance having passed off’, it is then 
Lime for me to do something intelligent. 
It ij easy enough to tap a camp-kettle 
with a nonchalant cane and commence 
the removal of the lid, but it is much 
more difficult to cope with the pieces 
of boiled beef with which I am then 
confronted. As a subject of conversa- 
tion boiled beef is not, in my opinion, 
a success: there are only two things 
to ask about it— **Is it beef?” *‘Is it 
boiled ? ” There is no way of finding 
Qut its merits except by eating it, and 
I simply cannot bring myself to steal 
my men’s food ! The temptation is to 
prod it with the cane, but when you ’ve 


done that once and the Adjutant has 
happened to be looking you don’t do it 
again. So I turn to the “pontoon,” a 
composite dish containing everything 
in the world which is edible and savoury, 
and I ask the Cook-Serge in t why we 
cannot get that sort of thing in peace 
time, pay what we will. Oh, yes, my 
boy, \VQ in the officers’ mess have long 
abandoned our chefs and caterers, and 
have taken to drawing out rations and, 
secretly, thanking Heaven for the same. 

You ’svant to know what is to become 
of us. I will tell you on absolutely 
reliable information. We are going to 
Cherbourg to stand by as a reserve force ; 
to Paris to act as a protection against 
surprise attacks ; to Ostend to relieve 
the Casino; to Antwerp to resist 
Zeppelins; to the French frontier to 
guard lines of communication ; to 
Leicester to supervise German prisoners; 
to Africa to conduct a show of our own ; 
to India, Malta, Gibraltar and Egypt 
for garrison duty ; to the Nortli of 
Scotland to protect coast tow.ns (which 
abound in that part) ; and to the riglit ' 
of the Allies’ first, tlie centre of the 
Allies’ second, and the left of the Allies’ 
third fighting line. That, Charles, is 
our official programme: when we have 
completed it we shall be getting near 
Christmas. Then, of course, we pi’o- 
ceed for rest and recreation to Berlin ; 
our one fear being that when wo get 
there wo shall be turned on to military 
police duty, and the protection of 
German 'women and children against 
their own mon-folk. 

Meanwhile to-morrow’s ])rograinmo 
is loss dashing. It consists of Churcli 
Parade. The Musketry Detachment is 
at some little distance from the main 
body, so the Padre lias arranged for a 
private parade of our own. An officer 
is to read tho lessons and lias been 
instructed for the purpose. “ The 
Party,” as we call liim for convenience, 

“ will move two paces forwaid and, upon 
the word ‘one,’ will take the Book 
smartly in tho loft hand. Upon tlie 
word ‘two’ lie will raise his r'ght 
thumb to his lower lip and moisten the 
same, thus enabling it to turn over the 
page efficiently. When this movement 
is complete, he will cut away the right 
hand sharply and proceed to carry out 
his duties.” Don’t suppose we are 
irreligious — far from it; l)ut always we 
are disciplinarians. I believe there is 
somewhere in the Infantry 'draining a 
correct way laid down for blowing your 
nose to numbers. 

Yours ever, lIicNitY. 


“ Trading with this Enemy Bill.” 

We prefer to say (less familiarly), 
“ Settling accounts with tho Kaiser.’' 
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A FOOD WAE. 

Some folk believe that wars commence 
Erom greed of gain or self-defence ; 

But Austrian sages have divined 
Incitements of a different kind. 

The Servian Army (so 'tis said) 

Has run completely out of bread, 

And every day the hungry souls 
Eight. Austria for Vienna rolls. 

The Austrian battles with the Tsab 
Because he dotes on caviare, 

And must that monarch’s realm invade 
Because he likes it freshly made. 

The Eussians cannot do without 
The soul-sustaining sauerkraut, 
iind march their armies to the West 
Because Berliners make the best. 

The German confidently thinks 
That absinthe is the prince of drinks, 
And therefore must attack the land 
That keeps the most seductive br'and. 

The Frenchman, tired of his ragouts, 
Covets the meat that Teutons use, 

And charges like an avalanche 
Eor German sausage, not revanche. 

The Briton, vexed by rules austere. 

Has heard the fame of German beer, 
And nought his onw^ard march can 
stop 

While Munich holds a single drop. 

The bold Italian stands prepared 
With rifle loaded, sabre bared, 

And to a questioning world replies, 

“ Who touches my spaghetti, dies I ” 


THE CATCH. 

I HAVE a friend who is a Special 
Constable. He has had an experience 
which by no means casts any discredit 
upon him ; but he would rather not 
write about it himself, he says; so I 
take up the ]pen on his behalf. 

My friend is an artist, and as such 
is accustomed to use his eyes. The 
other day he saw a smartly dressed 
man whom he conceived to be a German 
spy, for, besides wearing an alien 
aspect, he carried a vralking-stick which 
tapered suspiciously on the way down, 
and near the top of it was an obvious 
little catch. ‘'A sw^ord stick!” said 
the Special Constable to himself. 

He followed the man. The man 
ultimately entered the purlieus of a 
police station and joined a queue of 
exotics who were waiting to be regis- 
tered. 

The Special Constable then accosted 
a pukka Police Inspector who was 
standing at the door and explained his 
suspicion as to the walking-stick and 
its probable contents. The Police In- 
spector also thought there might be 



First Qolfei' (to friend wlio has come from a distance to i)lay ivith 7dm), “But, my 

DEAR CHAP, WHERE ARE YOUR CLUBS ? ” 

Second Golfer, “Hush! Not a word! I’ve got ’em disguised in here.” 


something in it. He beckoned to the 
German. The alien enem}^ trembling 
palpably, came up to him. 

“ Any arms ? ” asked the Inspector. 

No,” replied the alien enemy, still 
trembling. 

“ Undo the catch of that stick,” com- 
manded the Inspector. With fumbling 
fingers the alien enemy did so — and 
drew forth a silk umbrella. 


Two consecutive advertisements in 
The Portsmouth Evening Neivs : — 

“ Lost, Sunday, King, with G.H.E. stamped 
on it. 

“Why Lose Articles? Name or initials 
engraved, 6d.” 

“ Dash it,” said G.H.E., one of the first 
to pay his sixpence, “ I Ve been had.” 


BOBS’ WAY. 

He knew, none better, how ’twould be. 
And spoke his warning far and wide ; 
He worked to save us ceaselessly. 
Setting his well-earnt ease aside. 

We smiled and shrugged and went our 
way 

Blind to the swift-approaching blow ; 
His every word proves true to-day. 

But no man hears, I told you sol” 


Erom a Territorial’s letter in The 
Huddersfield Examiner : — 

“We "wash in a bucket — one bucket for 
eight men. We fall in when the bugle calls.” 

And then climb out again and look for 
the towel. 
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AS ENGLAND EXPECTS. 

Ween the war broke out and Big 
Ben had boomed the hour which 
marked the rejection of the ultimatum 
Bates was full of fire. He had bought 
a penny flag, and in a spirit of grim 
determination had walked the streets, 
processing with the processionists. 
There w’as no brag or bounce about 
him, no bideousness of noise or 
mafficking, no hatred of foreigners or 
cruelty of uncharity, but a grim 
steadfastness of determination which 
meant that, so far as he might, Bates 
would do or die. 

He returned to his third-floor back 
in St. Pancras, and, lighting his 
lamp and a candle to ensure as much 
illumination as possible, looked with 
brooding earnestness at his reflection in 
the worn uncertain looking-glass. . . . 
He began to realise the truth of things. 
The flag was in his button-hole, his 
eye had a glint of lingering excitement, 
his brain was ruffled ; he saw himself 
as he was. England must fight, 
Englishmen must -help, for England 
could not fail. On her rested the truest 
and noblest concerns of humanity. 

Bates removed bis coat. He was 
^ five-foot two; his chest measurement 
was less than proportionate to his 
height. His muscles, so far as they 
existed, were flabby. He moved his 
arms to exercise their powers; then, 
realising his weariness, went slowly to 
bed. Bates' was a little tiny man, but 
his heart was large. 

He was restless throughcfut the night, 
rose but little refreshed, and breakfasted 
badly. He went forth to his labours— 
he was a ledger-clerk in some -Stores — 
feeling greatly depressed. Gradually, 
however, that sense of oppression 
passed. The world was full of sunshine, 
and, though the faces of the passers-by 
were anxious and unsmiling, there was 
no despondency about them. Where no 
despondency is, there surely is hope. 
Bates began to feel hopeful. The sight 
of a Territorial with a kitbag completed 
his recovery. He strode out with an 
unusual vigour, squared his poor chest, 
swung his arms, and whistled softly to 
himself the chorus of some piece of 
music-hall patriotism — 

“They can’t build boys of the bull-dog 
breed!” ^ 

By the time he reached the office- 
well before the hour — he was a pug- 
nacious and confident patriot for all 
his scarcity of feet and inches. 

The days that followed were full of 
emotions and excitements. Three of 
Bates’s colleagues went the Khaki < 
way, and every hour brought some 
discussion^ of international problems. 
The counting-house thrilled with argu- 

ments of high strategy. What Kit- 
CHENEE -should do, and where Chaelie 
Beeesfoed should be sent, were ques- 
tions confidently settled. Bates, whose 
want of stature made him too insignifi- 
cant to speak with confidence in these 
discussions, held his peace, but listened 
with both ears. What was the good 
of this talk? It was incumbent on 
Englishmen to do. 

That night he was one of a multitude 
who stood at the entrance of the local 
drill-hall hoping to become Territorials. 
Ho rather expected to be chaffed for 
his pains, but, though there was plenty 
of jollity among those waiting, there 
was no unkindness ; and at last, thanks 
to squeezing and patience, he was able 
to get within the charmed gate. So 
far and no farther; not so far even as 
to the medical officer. A watchful 
sergeant grasped him by the shoulder, 
and, smiling with earnest eyes, said : 

It ’s no use wasting your time here, 
young fellow-my-lad 1 You ’d better 
shave your upper lip and apply to the 
Boy Scouts.” 

Bates turned on his heel and, sick at 
heart, went out by a side door. He was 
angry with himself, at his inadequate 
inches. What could he do for England? 
He was deeply grieved at his useless- 
ness, He crept up to his room and 
sat in the darkness, brooding. 

His spirits were low for some days, 
and the sight of regiments marching, 
of soldiers with their friends, of placards 
telling the truth and the not-sO' truthful, 
made him feel very futile.- He spent 
hours of every evening wandering 
through the streets, watching the 
lighted windows of Buckingham Palace, 
gazing at the policemen who guarded 
Downing Street. He wanted to do so 
much for England, yet he must stand 
and wait. He had left the mimic flag 
in his pin-cushion at home ; he was in 
no mood for wearing it now. 

Then an idea came to him. His 
spirits rose, his eyes brightened; he 
walked again with something of a 
martial swing, and whistled to him- 
self softly and inofi’ensively that oven 
a neighbour might not liave heard. 

Bates had found his way. Ho too 
could serve England. He sacrificed all 
but his bare necessities, and grew 
actually thinner and even less obtrusive. 
His outer insignificance shrank, but 
inwardly he was as happy as a warrior. 
Every week a postal order went to tl}is 
relief-fund or to that. It was regularly 
acknowledged to “ One of the Bull-do^ 
Breed.” ^ 

Bates wears his flag boldly and is 
confident that we shall win. 

Old Proverbs re-made in Germany. 

I. “ Vedi Parigi epoi mori.” 

KINGS FROM THE EAST. 

Cities of wonderment, 

Pink as the morn, 

There, of the sunrise sent, 

Peigned the Sun-Born ; 

From the high heaven’s gate. 
Sprung from the flame, 

Ere Nineveh was great. 

Ere Thebes a name ! 

Em.eralds, milky pearls 

Plucked from blue seas, * 

Footfall of silken girls — 

Such for their ease ; 

Shimmer and silken sheen, 

Jewel and maid — 

These but the damascene 

Chasing the blade ! 

For on a royal day 

Lost in the years 

Chose they the Happy Way — 

The way of spears ; 

Ere Home’s first bastionings 

Climbed from the sods 

In the old East were kings 

Warring with gods. 

Lo, through the eastern sky 

Crimson is drawn, 

Kings in their panoply 

Hide with the dawn ; 

Sprung from high heaven’s gate, 
Sprung from the flame, 

Ero Nineveh was great, 

Ere Thebes a name ! 

‘ 

The Hohenzoilern Stigg-ins. 

“ ‘ Oh, my young friend,’ said Mr. Stiggins* 

‘ here’s a sorrowful affliction. ... It makes a 
vessel’s heart bleed.’ 

Mr, Weller was overheard to murmur some- 
thing about making a vessel’s noso bleed.” 

IHcJcicick raiders, 

A New Version. 

When French joined Fiiuncii 

Then was the tug of war. 

Motto for the War. 

England means “Business 
—As Usual.” 

“ -Who that England know who only England 
knows.’ Wo are not certain of the precise ver- 
bality, but thus the poet sang.” 

“Lmder,” B, E, Africa. 

The “precise verbality ” is merely a 
private trouble of the poets. 

From an official notification in The 
Shanghai Municifial Gazette : — 

“ Where mosquitoes cannot bo exterminated 
by abolishing stagnant water or by the use of 
kcrosins oil, or by reporting their pre.scncc to 
the Health Officer, the mosquito not should 
be carefully used.” 

Elderly bald Gentleman (to mosquito) : 

“ Now I ’ve warned you once ; and if 
you sting me again I shall report you to 
the Health Officer.” 
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THE WAR DAY BY DAY. 

We understand from our Special 
War Correspondent, ■who is counting 
the blitter at Copenhagen, that great 
activity is manifesting itself among the 
officers and men of the German Slack- 
Water Fleet. This is owing to the fact 
that they are learning a new German 
National Anthem which has just been 
introduced into the Fleet, set to an old 
' English tune. A rough translation of 
the chorus goes as follows : — 

"Rule, Germania, Germania ever shall 
Bu — u — u-ii-u-u-nle the Kiel Canal.” 

Tlie order enforcing this new song is 
signed “Wilhelm, Grand Admiral of 
the Canal.” 

The announcement that an indemnity 
of 100,000 cigars had been levied on 
Ghent created some little surprise. It 
is a fact, ho^vever, that before the 
campaign began a list of suitable in- 
demnities for all the towns and villages 
through which the Germans hoped to 
pass had been drawn up by the ever- 
ready General Staff. A list of such war 
levies for various places in England has 
accidentally come into our possession, 
a dispatch-case containing this and 
other important documents having been 
dropped by a carrier-pigeon as it was 
flying over Bouverie Street on its way 
back to Berlin. We give a few examples, 
so that our readers may know what to 
expect : — 

London.— £100,000,000, the Albert 
Memorial and three-dozen special 
constables. 

Beaconsfiekh — Mr. G. K. {siiji- 

iwessed by Censor). 

Tonlridge. — 100,000 cricket bats with 
splices, 10,000 pairs of leg- 
guards, and 1,000 wicket-keeping 
gauntlets. 

Grccmoich. — 200,000,000 bunches of 
whitebait, 200,000 lemons, and 
750,000 slices of brown bread 
and butter. 

Steeple Bumpstead. — £5,000,000 and 
a mangold -wurzel. [Three 
weeks will be given the inhabit- 1 
ants in which to collect the 
money, but the wurzel must be 
handed over at once.] 

By the way, the plan for this invasion 
of England is a remarkably subtle one. 
The invading army will be under the 
command of the Crown Prince, who, 
according to the latest reports, is now 
fighting simultaneously on the eastern 
and western frontiers of Germany, and 
has volunteered for spare-time work. 
.WS'iting for the psychological moment 
when the British Fleet is looking the 
other way, the Grand, High^ Canal 
Fleet will slip out with barges in tow. 



A USE FOR ZEPPELINS. 

Belated Githcn {who has 'been lamenting the loss of his latch-hey all the leay home). “Hello ! 
Here ’s a bit op luck ! ” 

containing six army corps and His The Japanese army corps, which 
Hoyal Lowness, And, as Von Moltkb passed through Llanfairfechan, Inver- 
said to the present writer’s — the present ness and Bushey last Saturday, on its 
Kaiser’s grandfather, “Victory will be way to outflank the German left wing 
ours, Sire.” ^ Metz, has arrived safely at Scutari, 

• and is now marching on Vienna. [The 
Success continues to attend the Press Bureau has no notion whether 
Austrian arms, both in the East and this is true or not, and cannot think of 
in the South. It is announced on any w'ay of finding out. But it con- 
reliable authority that more than sents to its publication in the hope that 
200,000 Austrians have forced their it will fiighten the Kaiser.] 

I way into Russia, and are now guarding 

the more important Russian prisons We learn that the Russians have 
from within. In the South the chas- won a pronounced victory (but not by i 
tisement of Servia, undertaken solely us) at Przemysl. 

for Servia’s own good, has triumph antly , 

achieved its object, • Shakspeare on the Situation. 

“List! list! oh list.” — Hamlet, Act I., Becnel. 
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Old Lady. “I’ve beouqht back this war map you sold me yesterday, Mr. Brown. It’s not up to date. I’ve 

BEEN LOOKING ALL THE MORNING FOR ARMAGEDDON, AND OAN’T FIND IT MARKED ANYWHERE.” 


ODE TO THE SPIRIT OF WIRELESS VICTORY. 

[An attempt, suggested hy certain Marconigrams, to shed still further light on, the nature of the ]}rincii)al Teutonic deity.) 


What to thee are marchiDg legions, 
Cannon smoke and sabre thrust, 
Goddess of the cloud-rimmed regions 
In whose might the Germans trust ? 
Though, however high and regal, 

Kingly pomp may break and bend' 
Soiled with murder (labelled legal), 

Thou, more active than the eagle. 

Thou endurest to the end. 

Thou wast not behind their banners 
When they scoured the Belgian plain. 
When they taught their Teuton manners 
By the wreck of farm and faneT 
Clear of battle’s mire and fury 
On those sightless feet and hid, 

Thou wast wafted with the story 
Saying this was German glory 
To Chicago and Madrid. 

Long e’er Paris heard the thunder, 
Herald of the Uhlan’s lance, 

Thou wast making Stockholm wonder 
At the dying flame of France : 

Not on wires, with no word written. 
Thou had^tjrod thine airy track. 


Faster than the mailed mitten. 

And behold our fleet was smitten 
Somewhere near the Skager Back. 

So. And when their lines are broken, 

When their shrapnel falls loss fast, 

Shalt thou fail to send a token 
Undefeated to the last ? 

Surely not. Eed devastation 
Still shall urge by land and sea 
Every proud advancing nation 
While Marconi’s installation 
Eules the skies of Germany. 

Still when pagan peoples sever 
Bail way line and telegraph 
Thou shalt keep thy staunch endeavour, 

Thou shalt scatter us like chaff. 

Still, 0 goddess of the Prussians, 

Thou shalt sound thy trump of tin 
Undeterred by rude concussions 
While the Frenchmen hail the Bussians 
On the flagstones of Berlin. Evoe. 


A German Motto: — “Gott mit Pluns.” 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION. 

Kaisee. <‘MY POOE BIRD, WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO YOUR TAIL-FEATHERS?” 
Geeman Eagle. “CAN- YOU BEAR THE TRUTH, SIRE?" 

Kaisbe. “IF IT’S NOT FOE PUBLICATION.” 

Geeman Eagle. “IT’S LIKE THIS, THEN. YOU TOLD ME THE BRITISH LION WAS 
CONTEMPTIBLE. WELL— HE WASN’T ! ” 







Stoker. 
A FLICK OK 


FROM OUR SPECIALLY CREDULOUS CORRESPONDENT. 

‘‘I SEE THE TOEPBDO APPEOACHIN’ US J SO, -WITHOUT WAITnj’ PER ANT OBDEES, I BIVES OVEEBOAED, JUST GIVES ’EH 
IS LITTLE RUDDER, AN’ OFF ’B GOES TO STARB’D AN* PASSES US ’ARMLESSLY BY.” 


ESSENCE OF PARUAMENT. 

(Extracted froji the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Sept. 14 . 
— House met to-day with proud feeling 
of altered circumstance. A fortnight 
ago things looked bad in Franco. Allied 
Armies were continuing prolonged re- 
treat not made more acceptable by 
being officially named “Eetirement."’ 
A detailed narrative compiled inneigb- 
I bourhood of the Army had described 
the little British Force, long fighting 
at odds of four to one, as “ broken to 
pieces.” 

Seemed as if Paris were on verge of 
another triumphal entry by German 
forces: Franco on eve of a second 
Sedan. 

To-day a more hurried retreat is 
daily accumulating speed. This time 
it is the invader who, in order to avoid 
final disaster, is racing back to the 
comparative safety of his own country, 
whilst French and British, elate with 
repeated victory, hang with uncomfort- 
able closeness on his heels. 

In the matter of carefully planned 
advance and sudden withdrawal, we 
have,” said the Member for Sark, ‘*a 
parallel episode in our own military his- 
tory. You remember how ‘ the gallant 


Duke of York’ on an expedition to 
Flanders had ‘twice ten thousand men,’ 
bow he ‘marched them up to the top 
of the hill And marched them down 
again’? ^The simple verse lends itself 
with easy adaptability to present circum- 
stances of our old friend the Emperor 
William : — 


The gallant plumed Wilhelm 
Had twice a million men ; 

He marched them up to Paris tov/n 
And marched them back again.” 


As in depressing circumstances of a 
fortnight ago the House betrayed no 
sign of dejection or variation from re- 
solve to see the fight out to a finish, so 
to-day it does not present itself in 
mafficking mood. It is nevertheless 
more than ever resolved, at whatever 
cost of blood or treasure, to make an 
end of the throned EAiser and his 
system of militarism, the curse of 
Europe these more than twenty years. 
Wherein it is truly representative of 
the nation. 

Business done . — ^Premier announces 
that Prorogation will bo accomplished 
before end of week, with incidental 
consequence of addition to Statute 
Book under Parliament Act of Bills 
establishing Home Rule in Ireland 


and disestablishing Church in Wales. 


Tuesday . — A sitting of alarums and 
excursions, especially excursions. 

Premier introduced Bill suspending 
for twelve months, or longer if War 
lasts, operation of Home Rule Bill and 
Welsh Church Bill, which, in accord- 
ance with Parliament Act, will on 
Prorogation be automatically added to 
Statute Book. In speech which Bonar 
Law described as “temperate and 
moderate,” he defended himself from 
charges of broken pledges brought 
against him by gentlemen opposite. 

“ I shall endeavour to imitate him,” 
said Leader of Opposition.” 

Got along moderately well till, “re- 
suming the oftensive,” as despatches 
from the Seat of War have it, he lapsed 
into comparison bet'ween conduct of 
Premier and the action of the Kaiser 
in his “infamous proposal” that this 
country should connive in breach of 
common pledge to preserve neutrality 
of Belgium. 

Here broke forth shouts of angry 
protest from Ministerialists. Winston, 
who can’t abear strong language, 
rose from Treasury Bench and stalked 
forth behind the Speaker’s chair, ex- 
ample numerously followed above and 
below Gangway, 

This excursion number one. Number 
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two, more exhaustive of audience, fol- ! by the willing subordination of personal Nichleby and Smike were for a time 
lowed when Bonar Law, having con- feelings to the public good in the accept- Members caused the insertion in a local 

eluded his speech, shook from off his feet ' ance of whatever duty may be assigned paper of a paragraph stating ‘‘Mr. 

the dust of the House and walked out, ; to it in any portion of the Empire.” Crummies is not a Prussian,” there was 
accompanied by entire body of ^ — — — — — 1 some obscurity about his^ object. 


Opposition. % 

Mr. Elayin, not liking to see 
Front Opposition Bench deso- 
late, moved down from accus- 
tomed seat in Irish quarter and 
temporarily assumed place and 
attitude of Leader of Opposi- 
tion. 

Byles of Bradford proposed 
to offer a few words of counsel 
and farewell. His interposition 
received with such shout of 
contumely from friends and 
neighbours that he incontinently 
dropped back into his seat. 

Premier observed •walking 
towards glass door under the 
Gallery. Surely he too was 
not going to leave us ? No. 
Was merely acting in accordance 
with immemorial custom that 


Admiral of the Atlantic {to himself), “ It is My Imperial 

PLEASURE TO PRESENT YoU WITH THE ORDER OP THE 

Masthead Broom (First Class) in recognition op 
Your conspicuous success in sweeping the seas.” 


some obscurity about his object. 
It is now clear that his instinct 
was sure, his prevision acute. 
After experience of last seven 
weeks all decent-minded men 
would like it to be known that 
they are not Prussians. 

Business done, — Parliament 
prorogued. 


TO A NAVAL CADET 
IN THE Grand Fleet. 

[There are over 500 naval cadets, 
aged 15 to 17, at present in 
the Fleet, serving as midship 

771071 .] 

Young man, a little year ago 
At Osborne (where the admirals 
grow) 

I saw you fall on a mimic foe 
With tackle and shove and 
thrust. 


when Minister or Member ^ ^ With tackle and shove and 

“ brings in ” a Bill he must start on Business done. — Suspensory Bill thrust. 

his journey at the Bar. As he walked agreed to without insistence on St. There by the jolly trim canteen, 

to the Table, a sheet of foolscap paper Aldwyn’s Amendment to Welsh Church Where the figure-head flaunts her golden 

in right hand. Liberals and Nationalists Disestablishment Bill. sheen, 

leapt to their feet waving hats and House of Commons, Find ay. — Circu- You fought, or cheered, for your Term 

1 ; rt 1 !• 0 1 T\ J /-i ‘ 


handkerchiefs, cheering like madmen. [ lationof Official Eeport of Commission 

Business done , — Bill postpon- — : 

ing operation of Home Eule and 
Welsh Church Acts till close of 
War carried through all its 
stages. 

HoiLse of Lords, Thursday . — 

Secretary op State for War 
takes kindly to new position. 

His statement to-day, explan- 
atory of general military situa- 
tion, a model of lucidity and 
brevity. Had much of the 
charm of French's historic 
despatch, the modesty and 
simplicity of which delighted 
everybody. One omission in the 
document Kitchener gener- 
ously supplied. French said 
nothing of his own share in 
accomplishment of feat of arms 
rarely paralleled. Amid cheers 
unusually warm for this Cham- 
ber, Kitchener paid tribute to 
“ the consummate skill and calm 
courage of the Commander-in- 

I Chief.” ^ 

Tribute also paid in another The Wolff. “Good morning, my dear Little Bed 

I quarter, the more valuable as it F'D>ing Hood. Wouldn’t you like me to tell you 

came from a man of few words ^ ” 

and no disposition towards Holland. “Thanks; but I’m not Little 

flattery. “The Territorial ^ 

Force is making great strides in ^ _ 

efficiency,” the War Lord said, “ and of Inquiry into Atrocities in Belgium 
will before manymonths beready to take creates profound sensation, 
a share in the campaign. This force is When the Manager of the Itinerant 
proving its military value to the Empire Theatrical Company of which Nicholas 


fifteen, 

~ - Asa fellow of mettle must . . . 

Yet now those deeds seem 
mighty small 

You dared in the chase for a 
leather ball — 

Now that you trip 
On His Majesty's Ship 

Playing the finest game of all ! 

A year ago, a naval fight 

Was a tantalising dim delight 

That fed your dreams on a 
Wednesday night, 

When History pi'ep. ^vas 
through. 

Yet yours was a Destiny strong 
and clear 

That ever, unknown, was stalk- 
ing near; 

And, now in a flash, it’s hero, 
it ’s here — 

Now are your dreams come 
true! . . . 

There are grey old admirals in 
our land 

Who never have stood where 
now you stand, 

Here on your feet 
In His Majesty's Fleet — 

With a real live C7iemy Jiaixl at 
hand ! 


Britannia to the French General- 
issimo : — 

. “ A rhonor4 do nos doiix nations 

J’ofre — cent millo felicitations I ” 




DOUBT. 

The War has caused one thing 
(among others). It has filled me with 
an infinite distrust of human testimony. 
Were I on a jury I should find every 
one “Not guilty'' now — unless, of 
course, the prisoner were foolish enough 
to bring evidence on his own behalf. 
It is not- the German Press Bureau 
that has done this. It has maintained 
its customary high standard with mag- 
nificent consistency. 

My faith in human testimony has 
been shattered by Mactavish’s uncle, 
Bloomer's maiden aunt, and Wiggins’ 
brother-in-law. I put on one side the 
statement of Mirfin's grandmother be- 
cause her allegation that 193 trains 
passed her house one night might have 
been based on the shunting of a single 
goods train. One knows the fiendish 
persistency of the shunted goods train 
at night. 

But let me take the bald statement 
of Mactavish’s uncle. He is a baillie, 
an elder and a drysalter. He wu’ote 
to Mactavish : — “I regret that the atten- 
dance at the Kirk on Sunday was most 
unsatisfactory. The younger members 
of the congregation w^ere all watching 
the disembarcation of the Cossacks. 1 


understand that the Established Kirk 
held no services at all. I did not feel 
it consistent with a proper observance 
of the Sabbath to go and watch them 
myself, so I only saw by chance, and 
not intentionally, the six regiments 
which marched past my house.” 

What could be more conclusive than 
that ? 

The very next day Bloomer met me 
and produced a much-crossed letter 
from his pocket. “ Just read the last 
few lines,” he said triumphantly. 

I read with zest. 

“ Damsons are very cheap this year. 
I am jamming an extra quantity. Do 
you think pots of jam could be safely 
sent to the chaplains at the front ? Kiss 
the dear baby for me. Excuse a longer 
letter, but 1 am quite worn out with 
handing hot meat pies to the Eussian 
troops passing through here. 

Ever your affectionate Aunt, 

Millicent Bloomeb.” 

Not “meat pies,” mark you, but “hot 
meat pies.” Somehow that little touch 
won my absolute belief. 

Now we come to the solemn state- 
ment of Wiggins’ brother-in-law. He is, 
according to Wiggins, a patriot of the 
finest type — only prevented from going 
to the front by the claims of business, 


a family of nine, and a certain super- 
fluity of adipose tissue. “ When guard- 
ing a railway bridge as a special con- 
stable a troop train stopped through 
an engine breakdown. Numbers of 
finely built men^ in fur coats descended 
on to the line. 'Two of them came to 
me and, making signs of thirst, said, 
‘Vodka, vodka.' They embraced me 
warmly after I had offered them my 
pocket-flask, and then, shouting ‘Berlin,’ 
rejoined the train.” 

I could quite believe that. Any 
brother-in-law of Wiggins would have 
a pocket-flask. 

Yet the Press Bureau solemnly asserts 
that no Eussian troops have passed 
through this country. I have now no 
faith in anyone’s uncles, aunts nor yet 
brothers-in-law. I believe nothing. 
Is there a Kaiser ? Is there a War ? 
Or is the whole thing a malignant in- 
vention of Lloyd George to save 
a tottering Government? But then 
again — (most terrible of all doubts) 
— is there a Lloyd George ? 

More Spirituous Hospitality. 

Erom a German pamphlet quoted by 
the Ipsicich Evening Star : — 

“ With German energy we are determined to 
win, and we invite Italians to gin with us ? ” 
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THE SILVERN TONGUE. 

It was his vest-slip ^Yhicb chained my 
eye. Spats and the lesser niceties are 
common among the altruists who strive 
to set ns to rights just by the Marble 
Arch, but a vest-slip was a new note. 

His voice was like bis hair, in that it 
was thin, undecided, not really assertive 
enough to be impressive . . . Ah, now 
I had the range of him. 

“You may call ’im a beneffercent 
despot. I do7i*L You may ’ave a tiste 
for aristocrerey, plootocrercy, ortocrercy. 

I *aven*t. You may prefer to *ave a iron- 
shod ’eel ground on your fices. I don't 

“There was a professor at Kime- 
bridge, some years ago, who said to me, 
when I ‘come-up,’ as they say, after , 
tikin’ my degree, ‘My boy,’ ’e says, ' 
* when you git out into the world, when 
you desert these ’ere cloistered ’alls, ; 
these shidy lawns, these venerable i 
cryp’s, never you eat no dirt! Not i 
for nobody, my boy! Eemember ( 
your ol’ collidge, think of your atomer- 
miter, think of ’istoric Trinity ’All, ( 
an* the pelloocid Isis, and never eat ( 
no dirt 1 ’ , 

“ Yes, gents, they was ’is larst words | 
to me, one of ’is livouiite pupils, if I ! 
may say so; ’is Pawtbian shots. An’ i 
if that there estimable ol’ man could 
look down on me now, as I stand ’ere i 
fice to fice in front of you, ’e would ( 
candidly admit that I ’ave always bore ? 
in mind ’is fawtherly adjuritions. f 

“ I ’n tell you what it is, gents. If i 
you was to walk quietly into Buckin’am J 
Pellis at this moment, an’ ’ave a j 
friendly word with ’Is Mejisty, do you 1 
kid yourselves ’e would igspress any 
what I may call cuzzen-like feelin’ for a 
this — this perisite ? Do you fan your r 
ducks, in vulgar pawlence, that if the i 
Kestg-’s ’ands was free ’e would not 1 
’asten to be the first to pluck the bauble \ 
from ’is cuzzen’s fat ’ead ? j 

“ If there are any Germans present, t 
is there one among them who will ’ave s 
the ’ardi’ood to step forward now and ’i 
say a word, one little word, gentlemen, fc 
one single bloomin’ ‘ 'Och ! ’ on be’alf t 
of ’irn ? Naow, gents, naow I Ten v 
thousing times naoio I ^ 

“ ’Eaven forbid that I should talk n 
above your ’eads, my friends, but I say, s 
an’ I maintain, that this insolent up- h 
stawt, this pestilenshul braggadosho, ’e 
this ^ blood-suckin’, fire-eatin’, spark- g 
spittin’, sausage-guzzlin’, beer-swillin’ 
ranter, this imitashiln eagle, with a if 
cawdboard beak an’ a tin ’elmet, this S( 
’ypercritical ’umbug, ’as forfeited the w 
larst shred of tberespec’ of any but the tl 
mos’ sooperfishul stoodent of inter- i^ 
national affairs, or loelt-ioolitih, as the g 
French would put it. 

“I know what I’m talkin’ abaout, tl 


j gents. I can call for my seven- course 
1 dinner, ray little ’aif-bottle, my 
f ' Larranaga .or Corona, ray corfy, my 
3 lickewer an' my tooth -pick, in the 
3 language of every capital in Europe. 
3 “Well, gents, where did I get my 
information, my insight, my instinc’, on 
t these things ? ’Ow came it to be that 
3 I can walk into the private offices of 
J the biggest bankers in Europe, knowin’ 
full well what they would understand if 
t I so much as suggested a pinch of 
3 snuff, or said it looked like rain, or 
. asked if they ’ad seen the Shaw of 
• Persha litely ? 

“ You don’t suppose I got my inti- 
■ mercy with questions what ’ave brought 
, a Continent, ay, an’ ’alf a world, to 
: grips, by ’angin’ round Embassies an’ 

, Consulites, and Cbawncelleries, do you ? 

“There is always somethink stib- 
roiosay somethink be’ind the scenes, 

1 somethink suttle, some unsuspected 
inflooence, what the outer world ’ardly 
ever ’ears of. 

“ An’ what is it, in ’undreds of cises ? 
Gents all, I will tell you, in the words 
of the gaUant defenders of Leege — 
Shurshy-laj’-fani ! That little phrise, 
gents, in eise you may ’ave forgot your 
French or Belgian, as the cise may be, 
means ‘ Look for the woman,’ gents. 

“ I may not look it now, my frien’s, 
an’ you may larf with scorn to ’ear an 
ol’ feller speak the words, but there 
ivas a time, shortly arfter I come-up 
from the Varsity, an’ just before I took 
my commishun in the dear ol’ Tin- 
Bellies, when there was no man more 
popular than me in the salongs of 
Europe. 

“ Take my word for it, gents ! Young, 
wealthy, not undistinguished in the 
matter of learnin’, well-bred, nurchured 
in the lap of luxury, tolerably good- 
lookin’, if not actually ’andsome, my 
way was easy, gents. It was child’s 
play for me to get at the inside of 
things, to get under the surface, to 
see what was agitatin’ the boorses of 
’alf the Continent, to understand why 
big financiers was orderin’-in ’ams by 
the ’alf-’undred, religious scruples not- ; 
withstandin’. Why, if I was to sit 
down an’ put pen to piper I could sell 
my memo rs of them days for a fabulous ' 
sum— if the biggest publishers in the < 
land was not too bloomin’ chicken- i 
’earted to publish anythink so ’ot, 
gentlemen ! ’ . 

“ Your ears would %vag, my friends, 
if I told you one ’alf of the spells what j 
some of them Continental society sirens ( 
wielded, an but for my mastery over ] 
their earfcs what might we not have c 
igsperienced years agow? An’ this, g 
gentlemen, at the biddin’ or the innuen- 
does of vile bein’s not fit to ’arthstone i 
the door-step of thepo’rest workin’-man i 


3 what plods ’is ’eart-broken Tvay acrost 
f this Pawk to-night ! 

■f “You ’ave no idear, I assure you, 
3 gents, what might not ’ave ’appened, 
. what cruel, what damn ...” 
r B2471, who had gradually edged 
1 toward the stool on which he stood, 
b stepped up to him and spoke softly, 
f “That ’s bloomin’ well ior7i it, matey,” 

’ said B 2471. “ You ’ve ’ad a good time 
f all to your little self, but we ’ave to 
[ dror the line. You’ll ’ave to ’op it, old 
' sport!” 

f And, just as we were getting into 
his confidence, he of the vest-slip ’opped 
• it, and we were left behind, without 
; further clues to Shursliydar’fain, 

I The woman still remains a mystery, 

CUTTING DOWN. 

“ Everybody ’s doing it,” I said, “ so 
as to have more for the Funds. Also 
for other reasons. The only question 
is what ? ” 

“Well,” said Ursula, “let’s make a 
beginning.” She produced a silver 
pencil and some celluloid tablets that 
are supposed to look like ivory. “ What 
first ? ” she asked, frowning. 

I reflected. ‘ ‘ Clearly the superfluities 
ought to go first. What about my 
sacrificing sugar -cakes for afternoon 
tea ? And burnt almonds ? ” 

“ M’ yes,” said Ursula. “ I was think- 
ing myself about giving up cigars.” 

“ Heroine ! But let us be temperate 
even in denial.” 

“As a matter of fact,” slie said, “I *m 
getting to detest almonds,” 

“ And I simply loathe — I mean, I ’m 
sure pipes are ever so much better for 
one than cigars.” 

“ Good ! ” observed Ursula. “ Cigars 
and almonds go out. Only if you have 
your pipe there ought to be some cheap 
and filling substitute for my almonds.” 

“Turkish delight,”! suggested, “sup- 
posing it turns out all right about the 
Goehen,” 

“ And, if not, I could get along with 
Russian toffee. That settles tea. How 
about other meals ? ” 

“ We’re at the end of tliat Ilock.” 

“I’m glad of it,” said Ursula. “Nasty 
German rubbish. I wonder it didn’t 
contaminate the cellar. Now we must 
drink something patriotic instead.” 

“ What about good old English 
water? ” 

My dear ! With all those spies 
simply picnicing round the reservoirs ! 
Goodness knows what they ’ve put in. 
My idea was a nice, not too-expensive, 
champagne, like what they get for the 
subscription dances.” 

“ Dearest 1 Ask me to go out into the 
road and sing the Marseillaise. Ask 
almost anything of me to display my 
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pride and aiiection for our brave allies, 
but do not, do not ask me to drink 
sweet champagne at lunch 1 ’’ 

“ You shall choose it yourself,” said 
Ursula, “and it isn’t for lunch, but 
dinner. At lunch you will continue to 
drink beer. Only it will be English, 
not German.” 

“ Glorious beer ! G 'est magnifiq ue I ” 

“ Mais ce n'est ])Ci$ lager I ” said 
Ursula quickly. 

This was rightly held to constitute 
one trick to her, and we resumed. 

“ About clothes,” I said. 

“ There was an article I read in some 
paper,” observed Ursula, “ pointing out 
that if everybody did without them 
no one would mind.” 

“ Still, even in war time ” 

“ Of course I meant new clothes and 
fashionable things.” 

“ An alluring prospect ! ” I agreed 
wistfully. ‘‘Fancy reading in the frock- 
papers that ‘ Ursula, Mrs. Brown, looked 
charming in a creation of sacking made 
Princess fashion, the chic effect being 
heightened by a bold use of the original 
trade-mark, which now formed a striking 
cUcor for the corsage.’ ” 

Ursula did not smile. “ No man can 
be amusing about clothes except by 
accident,” she said coldly. “ The article 
went on to advise that if new things 
were bought they should be specially 
good. It called this the truest economy 
in the long run.” 

When Ursula had sketched out a com- 
prehensive wardrobe on truest economy 
lines, and I had mentally reviewed my 
pet shades in autumn suitings, there 
was a pause. 

“What about the green-house?” I 
asked suddenly.” Do we need a fire 
there all winter just that John may 
swagger about his chrysanths?” 

John, I should explain, is the gar- 
dener who jobs for us at seven-and-six 
weekly, and “chrysanths” is a perfectly 
beastly w^ord that we have contracted 
from him. . In summer John mows the 
lawn {fortissimo at 6.30 a.m.) and neg- 
lects to weed the strawberries. In 
winter he attends to what auctioneers 
would call the “commodious glass.” 

“M’yes,” said Ursula retiectively. 
“ But what about John himself ? ” 

“ My dear girl, surely it is obvious by 
the simplest political science ” 

“ Sweetheart 1 ” interposed Ursula 
anxiously, “John isn’t going to have 
anything to do with the Moratorium or 
hoarding gold, is he? Because, do 
remember how cross you got trying to 
explain that ! ” 

“ I remember nothing of the sort 1 ” 

‘ “ 4nd, anyhow,” she continued, “ now 
we ’re saving in so many other things, 
.1 intend to pay John an extra half- 
crown, in case food goes up.” 



/" / 





Father {lolio lias been simig by a wasp on the bach of his neck). “I don’t caee ip 
it’s full op Germans, I’m not going to look up at it.” 


There was obviously only one thing i 
to do, and I did it. I retired in fair j 
order, abandoning to Ursula the task ; 
of preparing the schedule of our do- 
mestic retrenchment. At lunch she 
produced it. 

“ The bother is,” she observed, “ that 
what with truest economy clothes and 
champagne, and John, and some other 
things, it seems to work out at about 
two pounds a week more than we spend 
now.” . 

“ That,” I said cuttingly, “ is at least 
a beginning ! ” 

However, since then I have dis- 
covered an article in another paper 
denouncing panic economies as un- 
patriotic. So we shall probably return 
to the old regmic, plus John’s half 
crown. Even with this, it will mean a 


distinct saving of thirty-seven-and-six 
on Ursula’s proposals. It is not often 
that one gets a chance of serving one’s 
country on such easy terms. 


TO A POMPADOUB CLOCK. 

Bright loves and tangled flowers 
Adorn your china face ; 

You beat out silver hours 
Within your golden case. 

Still rings old Time’s denial 
Of respite in your tone, 

But o’er your painted dial 
Is built a little throne — 

A throne so neat and narrow 
Where, heedless of your chime. 

Poising his gilded arrow 
Sits Cupid killing Time 1 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

I SUPPOSE that never in the history of this nation did we 
harbour <juite so many military experts. iFrom the Service 
Clubs to the street corner their voice goes up dailv in 
unceasing hortation. Therefore the moment seems specially 
apt for me to call your attention to a volume by a military 
man who really was expert, in other words to a new edition 
of Paslev’s Military Policy of the British Empire (Olowes), 
brought up to date by Colonel B. B. Waed, B.E. I blush 
to think of the nurnber of civilian readers to whom the 
name of Pasley conveys nothing. I blush still more to 
reflect that I have myself only just ceased to belong to 
them. But, quite honestly, if you are at all concerned 
with the science and policy of arms (as who nowadays is 
not?), you will find this book of extreme interest. A few 
chance quotations will be enough to prove that the gallant 
Captain was a man who knew what he was writing about. 
In the year ISIO, for example, he could look ahead far 
enough to say, “Germany 
may become so powerful as 
to act the same part in 
Europe which France now : 
does.” It is perhaps on; 
the ethical side of war that j 
he is most impressive. Fairi 
play, we all know, is a; 
jewel ; but many of us may I 
have secreted an uneasy; 
suspicion that the side that 
practises it suffers from a 
certain handicap. All those 
unpleasant persons whose 
names have become so un- 
comfortably familiar lately 
— Cl AUSEwiTz, Been- 
HAEDi, and their profes- 
sional crew — have so voci- 
ferously preached the gospel ' 
of Might as Eight, that it 
is refreshing to read here 
such maxims as “ It is an 
advantage in war to show 
moderation and justice,” 
and “ A scrupulous adherence to the law of nations is the 
only sound policy.” This is the sort of sermon — from an 
authoritative source — that we do well to lay to heart just 
now; while still retaining a fixed determination to exact 
for future assurance the uttermost penalty from an enemy 
that has broken every law of Gol and man. 


when he has worked his way through a prison wall it 
would be an anticlimax to do a job with the wall of a mere 
dwelling-house, and, of course, he is absolutely precluded 
from the common use of doors. I am afraid Mr. T. P. 
Vanewoed’s primary conception has been too much for 
him : he lacks the nice imagination of a Wells to carry it 
off. Also he fails to deal with the humour of the position, 
whether in the madhouse, the court of justice, the manager’s 
office or the palace, an elementary mistake which the most 
amateur conjurer will always avoid. It is rather the 
author’s misfortune than his fault that his incidental picture 
of w'ar, introduced only as a new field of operation for his 
prodigy, is rendered almost fatuous by the actual conditions 
at present existing. 

When the father of Patience Tabernacle (Mills and 
Boon) suddenly left his books at the bank in a state of 
regrettable inaccuracy and went off to ‘borrow the wug and 
other equipment of his elderly maiden sister I thought I 
was to have one of those jolly, naive detective stories which 

the feminine hand can best 
weave. But I was deceived, 
nor do I consider quite 
fairly. For how was I to 
know that such an incident 
had no essential relation to 
any other in this ^ quiet 
story of the love affairs of 
Patience and the wrong boy 
rejected, and the right man 
discovered, in time ; that it 
wasn’t even introduced so 
as to throw light on the 
character of any one con- 
cerned? Now I would ask 
Miss Sophie Coles what 
she would think of mo if 
I began my (projected) 
Sussex village epic with 
the blowing up of the local 
public-house by anarchists 
and contented myself wuth 
merely casual references to 
the matter, never really 
making it part of any design 
or letting it modify any of my characters? And wouldn’t 
it aggravate, not lessen, my artistic crime if I made the 
anarchists related to my heroine? Of course it would. 
Very well, then. And I am afraid our author can’t claim 
the privileges of a lawless realism, for she distinctly 
doesn’t belong to the photographic school. 



Porter. “Do I know if the Rooshuns has eeally come 
THROUGH England? Well, Sir, if this don’t prove it, I don’t 

KNOW WHAT DO. A TRAIN WENT THROUGH HERE FULL, AND 'WHEN 
IT COME BACK I KNOWED THERE ’D BIN RoOSHUNS IN IT, ’CAUSE 
THE CUSHIONS AND FLOORS WAS COVERED WITH SNOW.” 


In ordinary life it would be a distinct advantage for a 
man to become possessed of a spell which rendered him 
immune from death, pain or restraint, enabled him to pass 
through walls and floors and generally freed him from all 
those little restrictions which make life the tiresome and 
precarious thing it is. A man so constituted would conduct 
himself after the manner of his fellows from day to day 
and would resort to the use of his peculiar powers only 
when the necessity arose. But the hero of fiction has his 
duty always to perform, and he may well find that such 
transcendental gifts are apt to become a burden. He must 
for ever be turning them to account and finding new 
material to work upon. That the scope is limited anyone 
will at once discover who reads The Great Miracle (Stanley 
Paul). He may never do the same thing twice; once he 
has disappeared through a floor at a critical moment, floors 
are off. Each feat must be more astounding than the last : 


THE CANDID ENEMY. 

[It is stated that the Germans have forsivorn the me of all 
xoords horroioed from the English, including ^Wjentleman”] 
The Germans all English expressions eschew. 

And on gentleman ” place an especial taboo ; 

Well, the facts of the case their decision confirm. 

For they ’ve clearly no more any use for the term. 

“ Harrods have exported their Chocolate to all parts of the universe 
and are now forwarding large consignments to the forces on active 
service.” — Advt. 

France is no distance after Mars. 

A benevolent old lady writes to enquire whether any 
Belief Committee has been formed to deal with unemploy- 
ment among those ambassadors who have been thrown out 
of work by the war. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The German troops which started 
out for a “ pleasure trip ” to Paris are 
now reported, owing, no doubt, to the 
influence of British environment, to be 
taking their pleasures sadly. 

Several reasons have been given for 
the destruction of Eheims Cathedral. 
The real one is now said to be the 
following. Owing to the Red Cross 
Flag being flown from one of the towers 
the Germans thought the building was 
only a hospital. ,,, 

A Scotsman gifted with much native 

humour wishes it to be i 

known how glad he is to 
see that the Frenchmen 
have been getting their 
Aisne back. 

T • * 

It is reported that the 
Kaiser is proceeding to 
East Prussia to assume 
the chief command there. 

In Petrograd the news is 
only credited by extreme 

optimists. 

*1* 

It does not say much 
for the enterprise of our 
English newspapers that 
w^e should have had to go 
all the way to India for a 
reference to what must 
“have been an exceedingly 
clever capture of one of 
the enemy. ** As the war 
progresses,” says The 
\ Tivies of India, of the 
^ 20th ult., “ the stories of 
German brutality become 
more and more frequent. 

One instance’ is shown in' — 

a letter from a German soldier captured 
in a mail-bag in Lorraine,” 

sjc 

>!« 

We have always held that the Turk- 
ish sense of humour has |)een under- 
rated. A leading Ottoman statesman 
has told Der Tag (the newspaper of 
that name: the real thing has not 
turned up yet) : “We only fear for 
Germany one thing — her magnanimity 
towards the conquered, a quality which 
she shares with the great Turkish con- 
querors of the past.” 

There is reported to be an uneasy 
feeling among the poor in our big 
towns that, if hard times should come, 
an attempt will be made to foist on 
them many of the weirder garments 
which kind-hearted ladies have been 
making for the troops. 

❖ si: 

The attention of the public is being 


directed to the value of fish as a food, I 

in contradistinction, we suppose, to itsl ^ HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE, 
remarkable qualities as a perfume. 1 The young man who had come into 

j this quiet room looked round him with 
j Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that | a sigh of relief at finding it empty. It 
“The Prussian Junker is the road-hog | w'as a large room, and he knew it 
of modern Europe ” has, we hear, had well. Usually a little sombre and even 
a curious and satisfactory sequel. Large oppressive of aspect, to-day it seemed 
numbers of adepts in the art of pig- filled only with an atmosphere of kindly 
sticking are joining the Sportsmans’ security and benevolence. He noticed 
Battalion which is now in x^rocess of (being sensitive to such impressions) 
formation. that m some strange way this restful 

atmosphere seemed to emanate from 
Not the least encouraging result of the large table, covered with illustrated 
the War would seem to be that it has papers and magazines, that stood in 

put a stopper on decadent ideas as to the centre. He approached it and, 

dress. Mile. Gaby Deslts, we read, drawing up a chair, began to take the 

^ n papers one after another 

I iiito his hands. 

I Then he understood. 

I Gradually, as he read, the 
nightmare that life had 
lately become faded away 
I from him, and he saw 

, himself once more sur- 

I rounded by the sane and 

' ^ JMk fl gentle interests that had 

j I been familiar to him from 

j childhood. In one paper 

I bow such and 

I J such Duchesses were pre- 

fl paring yacht-parties for 

vj \ Cowes, and of the thril- 

^ I \ \\ r^ \ bng triumxflisof the Eus- 

^ V ballet. Another told 

^ bim that the Government 

^ collection of craven 
imbeciles, and that the 

Ik I disappointing. He saw 
photographs of golf- 
— champions and ladies in 

^ ^ ^ the chorus of musical 

comedies. One paper had 
Taking no risks. g, picture representing the 

state entry into some- 

found herself unable to begin her sea- whereorotlierof a — a German Royalty, 
son at the Palace the week before last The uniforms in this caused him a 
as her dresses were delayed in Paris. momentary uneasiness, as of a light 

sleeper who stirs in his dream and seems 
A London-born Italian organ-grinder about to wake. Then he turned the 
who was plying his trade in Wales lias, page, and the dream closed upon 'him 
The Express tells us, enlisted in Lord again as he contemplated an illustrated 
Kitchener’s Army for foreign service, solution of the problem “Where shall 
and has left his organ in charge of the w^e spend our summer holidays? ” 
recruiting officer at Barmouth. A pity. He sighed contentedly and went on ! 
It should have made a powerful weax^on turning the pages, here reading a 
to use against the enemy. paragraxDb, here merely glancing at 

^ pictures or headlines. Thus the hours 

So much has been written about the passed. How peaceful it was in this 
brutality of the Germans that it seems quiet room! And this table of literature, 
only fair to draw attention to an act strange that never before bad be 
of humanity on their part. Steps have appreciated its subtle charm. , . . 
been taken at Stuttgart, at any rate, to Long afterwards, when they came to 
protect prisoners against annoyance, seek him, he was found asleep, a happy 
“It is,” runs a proclamation, “ rigor- smile upon his face, and his weary 
ously forbidden for any woman to cast head fallen forward amid the two- 
amorous glances at British and French months-old newspapers of the dentist’s 
prisoners.*^ waiting-room. I 
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AN IMPERIAL OVERTURE. 

[From notes talieii hy a British airman while engaged in 

hovering over the Kaiseb's headquarters at . The 

name of the place is excised because the Press Bureau 
Authorities do not wish the Kaiseb to he informed of 
his own ivhereahoittsJ\ 

Now let an awful silence hold the field, 

And everybody else's mouth be sealed 

For iol your Kaiser (sound the warning gong!) 
Prepares to loose his clarion lips in song. 

In time of War the poet gets his chance^ 

When even wingless Pegasi will prance; 

Yet We, whose pinions oft outsoared the crow’s, 
Have hitherto confined Ourself to prose. 

But who shall doubt that We could sing. as. well as 
That warrior-bard Tyrt-eus, late of Hellas, 

Who woke the Spartans up with words and chorus 
Twenty-six centuries B.U. (Before Us)? " 

Also, since Truth is near allied to Beauty, 

We are convinced that "We shall , pro ve^more fluty 
Than certain British scribes whom We'^h'ave read 
(Recently published by The Bodley Head). 

Well, then, it is Our purpose to inflame 

Our soldiers’ arteries with lust of fame; 

To give them something in /the lyric'iine 

That shall be tantamount to fumes of wine. 

Yet not too heady, like the, champagne '(^weet) 

That lately left them dormant in the street, ' 

So that the British, coming' up just then. 

Took them for swine and not for gentlemen. A . 

/ ' / / 

Rather we look to brace them, . soul and limb, 
With something in the nature of a hymn, 

Which they may chant, assisted by the band, 

While working backwards to the ’Fatherland. 

Put to the, air of Deutschland ilber alles ~ 

Or else to one of Our own sacred ballets. 

The lilt of it should leave their hearts so fiery 

That at the finish they would make enquiry — 
“W^hat would our Attila to-day have done?” 

And, crying “ Havoc 1 ” go and play the Hun, 

For there are some cathedrals standing yet, 

And heavy is the task to Culture set, 

Ere Wo may lay aside the holy rod 

Made to chastise the foes of Us and God. 

And now that We are fairly in the vein 

Let Us proceed to build the lofty strain. 

Ho! bid the Muse to enter and salute 

The burnished toe of Our Imperial boot! 

Hush! guns! and, ye howitzers, cease your fire! 

We, William, are about to sound the lyre ! 0. S. i 

Foie, — Unfortunately the actual composition of which 
this is the preface has been censored, as likely to have a 
disintegrating effect upon the discipline of our forces at 
the front. 

The Two Voices. 

“It was Mr. Will Crooks, the well-known Labour member, who 
asked the Chairman if the House might sing ‘ God Save the King,’ 
and when Mr. Crooks started it in his deep bass voice everyone stood 
up and joined in the singing.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“ Moreover, Mr. Crooks had pitched the tune a little too high, and 
it seemed for a moment that he with his rich high tenor voice would 
have to sing the anthem as a solo.” — Daily Chronicle . 

UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. II, 

{From the Bev, Dr, Dbtakdeb, Court Chaplain) 

Most Allgracious Sir, — Now that I have^ finislied 
writing my sermon for next Sunday I can find time for a 
little quiet sound thinking by way of a change. I can say 
quite seriously that I am tired to death of writing and 
preaching sermons. It is not permitted, highly honoured 
Emperor, that in my sermon I say anything displeasing to 
your Imperial self. I must not remind you that you are a 
man like other men, a man liable to weakness and error, 
swayed by temper, capable, since your position gives you 
power, of trampling on the rights of others in a moment of 
passion, of confounding justice with your own desires and 
of mistaking the promptings of ambition or malice or envy 
for an- inspiration from Heaven itself. No, I must not say 
all this or any of it, but, on the contrary, I must describe 
you to yourself and your family and the chosen intimates 
who flatter you beyond even my' power to flatter, I must 
describe you, I say, as the Lord’s anointed, as the vice- 
gerent of, God on earth, as being raised by God’s favour 
above all human foibles, in short, as being supremely right 
and just whenever your faults and your injustice cry aloud 
for .the divine punishment. Even if you were a thoroughly 
good and sensible man, totus teres atque rotundus, instead 
of being a bundle of caprice and prejudice, the task would 
be difficult. ' As it is, it is unpleasant and ought to be im- 
possible. My sermons exist to prove that I have attempted 
it witb’such courage as I could command, although in these 
conffitioiis courage is only arioth (Jr name for the cowardly 
compliance that causes a man to detest himself and to take 
a low view, of human nature. ■ 

At*apy rate I hiave done my best for you, How }nany 
times hate-J[ not bidden the faithful to fall down before you 
and worship you ?' Have I not proved from Holy Scripture 
that your lightest word is spoken, not by you, but by the 
Almighty; that you, in fact, are something higher and 
better in bones and flesh and blood and brains than any- 
thing that mere ordinary mortals can prelend to be ? I can 
see you nodding your head in Imperial approval when such 
phrase's came, from me, and all the time I knew in my 
heart that the God of whom you were thinking, and to 
whose intimacy you pretended, was not the God under 
whom- a- Christian minister takes service, but a being 
formed after the image of a Prussian drill-sergeant who 
wears a pointed helmet and a turned-up moustache. ' . - 

Sir, J have my doubts as to this fearful war in which we 
are engaged. You entered 'Upon it, you say, to '■carry out 
your treaty obligations to Austri|i. Treaties, no doubt, are 
sacred things. But why, then, was not the treaty obliga- 
tion to Belgium as sacred as that with Austria? Was it 
because Belgium was weak and (as you thought) defence- 
less that you invaded her country, slaughtered her people, 
and sacked her towns? Was this the reason for the foul 
treatment of Louvain ? And is it agreeable, do you think, 
to the Almighty that the glorious Cathedral of Bheims 
should be bombarded and ruined even by German shells? 

When the years have rolled on and you shall have been 
called away to render an account of what you did on earth, 
for what reasons will you be remembered amongst men ? 
Not because you established justice and did good deeds — 
-or even great ones— -for your people, but because you 
plunged the world in war in order to feed your vanity, 
and laid waste Belgium and shattered the fcatliedral of 
Bheims. Truly a shining memory. 

Yours, in all humility, 

Dryander. 
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BOER AND BElTON TOO. 

General Botha {composing telegram to the Kajses), “JUST OPE TO EEPEL ANOTHER RAID. 
YOUR CUSTOMARY WIRE OP CONGRATULATION SHOULD BE ADDRESSED: ‘BRITISH 
HEADQUARTERS-GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA.’” 
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LAST LINE. 


We are the last line of defence. 
When the Eegular Army and the Ee- 
serve Army and the new Million Army 
and the Indian Army and the Overseas 
Army and the Territorial Army are all 
entering Berlin together, then the de- 
fence of England (we hope) will rest 
entirely upon us. There are not many 
of us, as armies go nowadays, but there 
ought to be one apiece for all the towns 
round the coast, and what we lack in 
numbers we shall make up for in pride. 

We are the last line of defence. We 
all have wives or defective retinas or 
birthdays previous to 1879, or some- 
thing that binds us together unofficially. 
Our motto from Monday to Friday is, 
“ Soldier and Civilian too,” and in camp 
at week-ends, “ Eemember Przemysl.” 
At present we have no uniforms, to the 
disgust of our wives; but they are 
coming. Opinion is divided as to 
whether we want them to come. Some 
say that, clad in khaki, we shall get 
admiring glances from the women and 
envious glances from the small boys 
which are not really our due ; our 
proud spirit rebels against the idea of 
marching through London in false 
colours. James says that, seeing that a 
soldier is only a soldier, and that he 
himself (James) is a special constable 
from 4 A.M. to 8, a dashed hard-working 
solicitor from 9.30 to 5, and a soldier 
fiom 5.30 to 7, not to mention the 
w^hole week-end, he jolly well expects 
all the admiration he can get ; and that, 
if any small boy cheers him under the 
impression that he is only a Territorial, 
he is doing him a confounded injustice. 
Perhaps a tail-coat and khaki breeches 
would best meet the case. 

Then we come to the question of 
rifles. There are at this moment thou- 
sands of men in the Army who have 
no rifles. Whole battalions of new 
recruits are unarmed. Our battalion 
is not unarmed; it has a rifle. We 
have all seen it ; those of us who have 
been on guard through the cold dark 
hours of Saturday - Sunday have even 
carried it — ^respectfully, as becomes a 
man who thanks Heaven that it is not 
loaded. Our pride in it is enormous. 
Were a sudden night attack by Zep- 
pelins made upon our camp, the batta- 
lion would rally as one man round the 
old rifle, and fling boots at the invader 
until the last pair of ammunition gave 
out. Then, spiking the Lee-Enfield, so 
that it should be useless if it fell into 
the hands of the enemy, we should re- 
tire barefoot and in good order, James 
busily jotting down notes of our last 
testamentary dispositions. . . , 

But,“ of course, we know that the 
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Incredulous friend {to soldier invalided home). “What — you captui 

BY YOURSELF ? GOOD GRACIOUS I HoW DU) YOU DO IT ? ’ * 

Tommy, “I just shouted out ‘Waiter! ' anb they came along.” 


YOU CAPTURED TEN GERMANS 


invaders will not come yet. Meanwhile 
much can be learnt without arms {cf, 
‘^Infantry Training” 'passim — a book 
we all carry in our pockets), and we 
have the promise of enough rifles for a 
company in three weeks. When the 
last lot of German prisoners begins to 
land we shall be ready for them. 

We get plenty of encouragement; 
indeed we feel that the authorities have 
a special eye upon us. To give an 
example. We paraded the other night 
and were inspected by a General — tut- 
tut, a couple of Generals. One of them 
addressed us afterwards and gave us to 
understand that, having seen the 
flower of the Continental armies at 
[work, he was, oven so, hardly pre- 


pared for the extraordinaiy — and so on ; 
which made James throw out his lower 
chest a couple of inches further than 
usual. Whereupon the Admiralty air- 
ship hurried up and, flying slowly over 
us, inspected us from the top. I say : 
nothing of what James must have . 
looked like from the top ; what I say is 
that not many battalions are inspected 
by two Geneials and an airship simul- 
taneously. We are grateful to the 
authorities. 

Just at present our fault is over- 
keenness. On our first Sunday in 
camp our company commander stood 
*us to attention and asked for three 
j volunteers — for some unnamed forlorn 
I hope. The whole company advanced 
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two paces. He took the first three in 
the first platooa and handed them ovei 
to a sergeant. They were marched of 
on their perilous mission with nine meu 
from other companies. The dauntless 
twelve. We that were left behinc 
composed explanations to our wives, 
making it quite clear that we had volun- 
teered, but pointing out that, as only 
twelve could go, they had probably 
chosen the ugliest ones first. Our three 
heroes rejoined us during an ** easy ” an 
hour later. The forlorn hope had been 
to dig a hole and bury all the unused 
fragments of last night’s supper — ^the 
gristly bits . , , And now, when three 
volunteers are called for, the whole 
company remains rooted to attention. 
It is our keenness again ; we are here 
to drill; to form fours, to march, to 
wheel ; we want to learn^ to be soldiers, 
not dustmen. 

But naturally we differ in our ideas 
upon the best way to learn — particu- 
larly in regard to night- work. What 
James says is, “Why be uncom- 
fortable in camp ? If I could do any- 
thing for my country between the hours 
of lO.SO p.M. and fi.30 a.m., I would do 
it gladly. But if my country, speaking 
through the gentleman who commands 
my platoon, tells me to retire to my 
tent with the fourteen loudest-breathers 
in Middlesex, I may at least try to get 
a little bit of sleep.*’ So he brings with 
him two air-cushions, a pillow, three 
blankets and a pair of bed-socks, and 
does his best. On the other hand, 
John says, “When one is on active 
service one has to sleep anywhere. 
Unless I am preparing for that mo- 
ment, what am I here for at all ? ” 
So he disdains the use of straw, 
selects the hardest brick he can find for 
his head, and wraps himself up in a 
single coat. And I doubt if he sleeps 
worse than James. Personally, I lie 
awake all night listening to the snores 
of the others and envying them their 
repose ... and I find that they all 
say they have been doing the same. 

It was James, by the way, who 
created such a sensation the first time 
he appeared on parade with aU his 
impedimenta. There was a shout of 
laughter fmm the company— and then 
a quiet voice behind me said reflectively, 
“He decided Tiot to bring the parrot.” ’ 

A. A. M. 

“ There is a story here of -a reservist, arriving 
from the provinces, who saw on the Nevsky a 
brilliantly lighted picture palace, and took off 
his hat before it and crossed himself devoutly. 
The point of that story is that the man, when 
pointed out to me on the parade-ground, was 
working in rubber gloves upon the installation 
of field wireless apparatus.“~-i)aiZ^ Chromcle. 

Ha-ha 1 (Xes, just for a moment it 
escaped us). Ea~ha ! Ha-ha-ha ! 

VALHALLA. 

{A vision and a protest) 

I SAW in the night unbroken, 

In the land the daylight shuns, 

At their long tables oaken 

The Sea-lSngs and the Huns. 

Strong arms had they for smiting, 
To them death only gave 

More feasting and more fighting. 
More plunder for the brave. 

Scant use had they for pleaders, 
They boasted of their war, 

The pitiless bright-eyed leaders, 

And their battle-god was Thor. 

And “ When this right hand falters,” 
Quoth one, “the soul is fled;” 

“ And I made so many altars 
Euinous,” this one said. 

And lo 1 as they sat and vaunted 
Across the mist of the years. 

There came to them one that flaunted 
The helm of the war-god’s peers. 

A little shape and a mightless, 

And the strong men laughed and 
roared : 

“ Is our father Odin sightless 

That bade him share the board ? 

“ Prom what realms spoilt and plun- 
dered, 

From what shrines burnt art come ? 
Has thine hand hewed and thundered 
On the crosses of Christendom?” 

And he said, “ I too had legions, 

I fouled where ye defiled, 

I trod in the selfsame regions 

And warred on woman and child. 

“ Tricked out in my shining armour 
And. riding behind my Huns, 

I harried the priest and farmer, 

I followed the smoking guns.” 

But the kings cried out and shouted 
As they drained the sweetened 
mead: 

“ Was it thus that the Franks were 
routed. 

When we made Europe bleed ? 

“ This king with a leaden rattle 

And death that comes from afar. 
What pride hath he of the battle ? 
What lust to maim or mar ? 

“ The loot and the red blood running 
Were the only signs we saw ; 

But the gods that gave thee cunning 
Have also given thee law.” 

And a Northman spake: “With seven 
Fair churches when I died 

I had paved my path to heaven ; 

Their pillage was my pride. 

‘ I tore the saints from their niches 
With the red hands of my rage ; ” 
But what hast thou in thy ditches 

To do with a oraftless age ? 

“Thou hast felt no Viking’s starkness; 

Thou 'hast lost a Christian’s 
throne.” 

And they drove him forth in the 
darkness 

To find a place of his own. 

Evoe. 

THE SILENCE OF WAR, 

I HAVE a confession to make. Once 
in the happy far-off days— it seems 
ages since — I was bored by my fellow- 
passengers’ conversation in the train. 

I daresay that they were equally bored 
by mine ; but against that view there is 
the fact that this is my confession and 
not theirs. Well, I am punished now. 

I admit that I would give a good deal 
to hear Griffith’s story of how he did 
the dog-leg hole in three again. There 
sits Griffith opposite to me, and no one 
would know that he had ever handled 
a club. He has become a golf-mute. 

Or think of Purvis. The recital of 
the performances of Purvis’s new car 
lent an additional terror to railway 
travelling. I have forgotten the very 
make of his car now. I cannot par- 
ticularise the number of its cylinders or 
say if it is electrically started. Purvis 
is conversationally punctured. 

There was, too, one recalls, an In- 
sumnce Act. Wilson felt a special 
grievance because he employed an aged 
gardener, out of charity, two days a 
week. He talked, if I remember cor- 
rectly, about a cruel fourpence and a 
mythical ninepence. He read fierce 
letters he had composed for the Press, 
and when the papers published them, 
which was seldom, he read them to us 
all over again. As an anti-insurance 
agitator Wilson now comes under the 
unemployment section of the accursed 
Act. 

And the strange people who intruded 
with third-class tickets, and trampled 
on our toes, and smoked shag, and 
talked repulsively about the Oockspurs 
and Chelsea’s new purchase from Old- 
ham Athletic, and gave each other 
“ dead certs ” of appalling incertitude, 
and passed remarks which to my mind 
showed a shocking lack of respect for 
the upper and middle classes I We 
were not one class in those times. 

May it all come back to us soon — all 
the old chatter! Come back to us, Sir 
Thomas Lipton and the Cup! Come 
back to us. Gloomy Dean 1 Come back 
to us, Ninepence for Fourpence, Come 
back ^ to us, “dead certs” and “also 
rans.” Come back golf and motor- 
cars. Come back, Wicked Government 
and Wicked Opposition. Life is too 
painfully interesting now, I long to 
be bored again. 

But it must be boredom with honour. 
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MR. PUNCH’S WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Style. 

Hearing that the German troops 
were advancing from the North-East 
along the line Malines — Mons — 
Mezi^res — Soissons — ^Verdun — Belfort, 
I immediately made off due South-West 
for a reason I may not give. I managed 
with the utmost difficulty to find some- 
one to carry my kit, but at length 
persuaded an old peasant whom I found 
weeding (probably the last weeds he 
would ever dig) to act as my courier, 
and even then I had to resort to the 
vulgar strategy of pretending to be a 
Uhlan. 

We joined the throng boarding an 
old motor-bus (6| h.p.). There was 
nothing to show to outward appearance 
that the dreaded Germans were wdthin 
250 miles of the little townlet where I 
found myself (name suppressed). After 
booking my room at the only decent 
hotel in the place, I cast about for 
something to eat, Alas, the only eatables 
w’ere roast duck and apple tart (the last 
probably we should ever see). I then 
unpacked my kit, and after folding my 
riding breeches I XDlaced them under the 
mattress, wondering when I should take 
them out again. It is curious how even 
the simplest necessities of life mechani- 
cally assert themselves in the midst 
of the most strenuous and adventurous 
circumstances. 

Troops, troops, troops, and yet again 
troops. And people still go on living 
their daily lives. I saw two men seated 
in a cafe playing draughts, and they 
quarrelled over a move as though they 
had never heard tell of the Kaiser. 
Such is la guerre, I am rapidly polish- 
ing up my French which I learnt at 

, how many years ago I may not 

say. 

We know little of the German plans, 
and that much it is useless for me to 
communicate as the Censor is stopping 
all news of any interest. But this w^e 

do know here in our little town of 1 

.that the Kaisee will undoubtedly defeat 
the English armies if he can. To-day 
I saw an officer \vho had been sent 
back to count the milk-cans on a large 
dairy-farm (probsubly the last cans he 
would ever count) ,* as he clattered down 
the road, mounted on his charger, I 
stepped in front of him and held up my 
hand, in which was a recent copy of 
The Daily Cry and Echo, The officer 
with difficulty stopped, as his horse 
reared on seeing the paper in my hand. 
I then asked him where he would 
advise me to go, as I wanted to be 
where the fire was hottest. He at 
once told me to go to (name withheld). 
I often think of that gay ;young^ officer 
and wonder what he is d-oing. 


To-night I sat up late (how late we 
used to sit up in London!) sewing a 
button on my (word excised) and darn- 
ing one of the legs. I am now dashing 
this off* to catch the morning post (pro- 
bably the last post that will ever leave 
for England), I could not sleep for 
thinking that in a few days’ time I| 
may hear the boom-boom-boom of the 
German 17*44 guns, the sound of wdaich 
has been likened to a puppy yelping. 
Such is war. 

I hope later on to send an important 
document dealing with the dispositions 
of the various armies engaged. I have 
been fortunate enough to get a glimpse 
of plans not more than a month old 
which a Colonel of Howitzers carelessly 
left in the pocket of his bathing-suit. 


“Hot Pcrsuit. 

British Press on Heels of Enemy.” 

Peo2)lc, 

At last the British Press is getting 
to the front. 


^Ye are officially informed that, when 
every cat and dog in the German 
Empire has been enrolled and armed, 
each cat will be allowed to provide its 
ovrn kit. 

“Physically, Mr. Owen is a fine type, and 
his height is almost double that of the origin- 
ator of the Welsh Army Corps — the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer . — Western 3IailW 

If we allow Mr. Owen a generous 8 feet, 
this would make Mr. Lloyd George 
about 4 ft. 2 in. He ^must bo taller 
than that. 
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THE CHOICE. 

The scene was Maida Yale — in the 
home of Julius Blumenbach, an Eng- 
lishman of one generation. 

*• Well, my dear,” said Mr. Blumen- 
bach on his return from bis office, “ it 
won't do. The time has come to take 
the plunge. We have often talked 
about it, but now we must act. Only 
this morning I received five letters 
closing the account — all because of the 
name.” 

“ You know I have urged it 
on you often enough,” said 
Mrs. Blumenbach. “ And 
not only have I thought it 
necessary, but my relatives 
have urged it too.” 

Mr. Blumenbach repressed 
a gesture of impatience. “ I 
know, I know,” he said. 

“ Well, we must do it. The 
Times has a dozen notices of 
changed names every day.” 

“ The question is what 
shall the new one be?” his 
wife replied. “ We must re- 
member it's not only for 
ourselves and the business, 
but it will be so much better 
for the boys, too, when they 
go to Eton. A good name — 
but what ? ” 

** That 's it, said Mi*. 
Blumenbach, ** That's the 
difficulty. . Now I 've got a 
little list here. I have been 
jotting down names that took 
my fancy for some time past. 

Of course there are many 
people who merely translate 
their German names, but I 
think we- ought ‘to go farther 
than that. We ought to 
be thorough while we are 
about it.” 

“Yes, and let us be very 
careful,” said Mrs. Blumen- 
bach. “ It 's a great respon- 
sibility — a critical moment. 

It 's almost as critical as — for 
a woman — marriage. Let us take a 
really nice name.” 

“ Of course,” said her husband. 
“That goes without saying.” 

“Yes,” she continued, “but a name 
that goes well with ‘ Sir ' or ‘ Lady.' 
You never know, you know.” 

“I don't see, myself, that ‘ Sir 
Julius Blumenbach’ would sound so 
bad,” said her husband; “I've heard 
worse.” 

“ But * Sir Julius Kitchener,’ for ex- 
ample, would sound better,” said Mrs. 
Blumenbach. 

Mr. Blumenbach started. “You 
don’t really suggest — ” he began. 

“ No, I don't,” she replied. “ But I 


want you to see that while we 're about 
it we may as well be thorough. If at the 
present moment we have a name which 
is disliked here, how much wiser, when 
taking another, to choose one which is 
popular ! ” 

“ True,” Mr. Blumenbach said. “ But 

* Kitchener.’ Isn't that ” 

“Too far? Perhaps so,” said his 
wife. “ Then what about ‘ French ' ? ” 
“A little too short,” said her hus- 
band. “ I favour three syllables.” 

“ Then * Smith-Dorrien ’ ? ” 



Enthusiast {explaining the situation), “Let this ’ebe meat-axe 
BE THE Russians a-comin’ in on the East ; the cabvin’-knifb ’s 

THE FrENCHIES ALONG ’ERE ; OUR BOYS IS THE MUSTARD-POT ; AND 
’ere’s THE Germans — this ’ere plate o’ tripe.” 


“Scotch?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“I hadn't been thinking that way,” 
said Mrs. Blumenbach, “ but I agree — 
why not ‘ Sir Julius Macdonald ’ ? Yes, 
that 's all right.” 

“Or ‘Mackenzie’?” said Mr. Blu- 
menbach, consulting his list. 

“I prefer ‘Macdonald.’” 

“ Or ‘ Macintosh ' ? ” 

“ No, no.” 

“ Or ‘ Abercrombie ’ ? ” 

“ Too long.” 

“‘Lauder’?” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“He's very popular.” 

“I know; but the music- 
hall? No,” said Mrs. Blu- 
menbach, taking up a pen, 
“let it be ‘Macdonald."’ She 
traced the name. “Good 
heavens ! ” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, dropping the pen and 
pushing away the paper witli 
a gesture of finality, “of 
course it can’t be that.” 

“Why ever not?” Mr. 
Blumenbach insisted. 

“Fancy you not knowing!” 
Mrs. Blumenbach replied. 
“ You of all people I Why, 
think of the linen and the 
silver — all the monograms. 
Everything would have to be 
marked afresh. It must be- 
gin with B, of course.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. 
Blumenbach, mopping liis 
brow as the terrible trutli 
broke on him, “of course! 
What an idiot I have been ! 
Of course it must begin with 
B. The expense!” 

“But fancy you not 
thinking of that ! ” Mrs. 
Blumenbach insisted. 

“ Yes, fancy. It 's worry 
over the war. I ’m hot my- 
self.” 

“Poor dear! You can't 
be,” said his wife. “Well, 
what shall -we do now?” 

It’s all right,” said Mr. Bliunen- 


' bach. “ I’ll go to the British Museum 


“Oh, let’s be shy of hyphens,” he 
replied. 

“Why?” she asked. “I've always to look out the B’s in 
had rather a partiality for them. Directory.” 

They 're \’ery classy in England J;oo, as j “Do, dear, do!’’ said his wife, and 


the Edinburgh 


you would know if you were as English 
as I am.” 

“ I am English 1 ” said Mr. Blumen- 
bach fiercely. 

“Yes, dear, but not quite so 

Still, let us pass that over. The point | the war.” 

^ i Later in the day he returned, a 

“No hyphens, anyway,” said Mr. : potential Sir Julius Bannockburn. 
Blumenbach. “ They 're dangerous. ' 


, he hurried for his liat. “ Just to think 
I of you not thinking of that! ” she re- 
ipeated, as he bade lier farewell. 

“Yes, indeed!” lie re^jlied. “But 
I it 's the war, 1 'm sure. I ’m sure it 's 


They carry too much family history. * 
No, a straightforward plain name is I 
best. Like, say, ‘ Macdonald.' ” ' 


Shakspeare Germanised. 

One touch of Nietzsche makes the 
whole world sin. 
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SOUND AND FURY. 

A Double Dutch Agency circulates 
a report of a great patriotic concert 
recently held in Berlin. The pro- 
gramme, which is printed on a mere 
scrap of paper, was as follows : — 

A 

GRAND PRUSSIAN PATRIOTIC 
CONCERT 

In aid op the German Government 
War Fund 
Will be held in the 
Dismantled British Embassy. 

Programme. 

I. 

^ Selection: 

** Hail, Smiling Marne.’* 

I Band of the Im])erial JPrussian Guard, 

II. 

Song: 

Father, dear Father, come Home with 
me now.” 

Words and nmtsic by 
the Gebman Crown Prince, 

III. 

Banjo Recital: 

“ The Sally of our Ally.” 

Words and music by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, 

IV. 

Chorus : 

** Forty Years On.” 

Betting arranged by 
Count Von Moetke the Second, 

V. 

Song: 

” Oft in the StiUy Night.” 
Words and music by 
Count Zeppelin, composer of 
'^What does little Birdie saijV 
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‘'Great Scott! I must do something. Dashed ir I don’t get some more flags 

FOR THE OLD JIGGER 


Recital : 

” The Blue Carpathian Mountains.” 
The Viennese Orchestra, 

VII. 

Humorous Song: 

“ The Bonny Bonny Banks.” 
Arranged by 

the Imperial Minister of Finance. 

VIII. 

Song: 

“ And Nobody cares for Me ! ” 
Bespectfully dedicated to 
the German Emperor, 

IX. 

Grand Patriotic Chorus (in which 
the audience is requested to join) : 
“Prussia Expects That Every Man 
This Day Will Grab His Booty.” 


THE STEEPLE. 

There ’s mist in the hollows 
There *s gold on the tiee, 

And South go the swallows 
Away over sea. 

They home in our steeple 
That climbs in the wind, 

And, parson and people. 

We welcome ’em kind. 

The steeple was set here 
In 1266 ; 

If William could get here 
He ’d burn it to sticks. 

He *d burn it for ever, 

BeUs, belfry and vane, 

That swallows would never 
Come home there again. 


He ’d bang down their perches 
With cannon and gun, 

For churches is churches, 

And William’s a Hun. 

So — mist in the hollow 
And leaf falling brown — 

Ere home comes the swallov; 
May W iLLiAM be down ! 

And high stand the steeples 
From Lincoln to Wells, 

For parsons and peoples, 

For birds and for bells I 


“It makes things clearer, for example, if 
one knows that a howitzer gun drops its shells, 
while an ordinary field gun fires them to all 
intents and purposes vertically.” 

Weehly Dispatch, 

Much clearer. 
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Youthful^ Patriot. “Oh, mumsiy, you iwrar speak to baby: he’s most awfully naughty. He won’t let nuuse take iirs 
VEST OFF, (in an awe-stnicJc voice) he keeps on screaming and yelling that he likes the Oee^iaks! Anybody uloilt 

HEAR HIM. 


A WAR-HORSE OF THE KING. 

I KNEW 3^011 in the first flight of the Quorn, 

One who never turned his gallant head aside 

From bank or ditch, from double rail or thorn, 

Or from any brook however deep and wide ; 

I know the love your owner on you spent ; 

I know the price he put upon your speed ; 

And I know he gave you freel}^ well content, 

When his country called upon him in her need. 

I have seen ^.^ou in the bondage of the camp 
^ With a heel-rope on a pastern ra’w and red, 

Up and fighting at the stable-picket's tramp 
With the courage of the way that you were bred ; 

I have seen you standing, broken, in the rain, 

Lone and fretting for a j^esterday’s caress ; 

I have seen your valour spur you up again 
From the sorrow that your patient eyes express. 

Now in dreams I see your squadron at the Front, 

You a war-horse with a hero on ^’’our back, 

Taking bugles for the horn-blast of the hunt, 

Taking musketry for music of the pack ; 

Made and mannered to the pattern of the rest. 
Gathered foam — and maybe blood — upon your rein, 

You ’ll be up among the foremost and the best, 

Or we’ll never trust in Leicestershire again! 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

War or no war, the children must have their Christmas 
presents, and they wouldn’t look at the usual toys made 
in Germany, even if they could be had this year. The 
Women’s Emergency Corps has the matter in hand. 
Some fascinating models have been designed and regis- 
tered, and many women who were in need of work are 
engaged in copying them under skilled direction. Funds 
are needed badly at the start, though the scheme will 
eventually support itself. For the children’s sake, and 
even more for the sake of the women-breadwinners to 
whom the war has brought distress, Mr. Punch begs his 
generous friends to help this work. Gifts should be 
sent to The Duchess of Marlborough, Old Bedford 
College, 8, York Place, Baker Street, W. 


IN MEMOEY. 

To THOSE WHO Died in the Eakly Days of the War. 
Not theirs to triumph yet; but, where they stood, 
Falling, to dye the earth with brave men’s blood 
For England’s sake and duty. Be their name 
Sacred among us, Wouldst thou seek to framo 
Their fitting epitaph ? Then let it be 
Simple, as that which marked Thermopyla) : — 

“ Tell it in England^ thou that passest by, 

Here faithful to their charge her soldiers lieT 






THE GEEAT GOTH. 

DESIGN EOE A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW IN A NEO-GOTHIC CATHEDEAL AT POTSDAM. 









Newly-gasetted Subaltern, “Giels! giels! you eeally mustn’t ceowe hound me like this. I’ve missed two salutes aleeady,” 


OUE DUMB ENEMIES. 

Although the German army already 
owes much of its efficiency to useful 
hints garnered from the animal king- 
dom — such as the goose-step, which 
has been employed with such conspicu- 
ous success in the streets of Brussels — 
we were hardly prepared for the far- 
reaching mobilisation of the more 
familiar mammals which is now fore- 
shadowed. It is true that we had 
already been much impressed by the 
Kaiser’s threat to continue the war to 
the last breath of man and horse, but 
it is none the less startling to learn, 
on American authority, that the Ger- 
man Government would, at a pinch, 
])e prepared to arm every cat and dog 
in the Empire. It will thus be open 
to the future historian to speak of 
“ the cats of war.” 

There is another branch of the 
community which should not be 
overlooked — if the Kaiser is willing 
to take a suggestion — in the form 
of the domestic cattle of the Father- 
land. These, wre believe, are admirably 
adapted to attack in close formation 
upon entrenched positions. And. much 
might be done with the rats from the 


cellars of Munich — than which no finer 
natural warriors exist. 

But the new menace must be met. 
Fortunately, if zoological warfare is to 
become am accomplished fact, the 
British Empire has great untapped re- 
sources. It is rumoured that a Camel 
Corps has been despatched from India 
already, and a squadron of elephants 
should be a match for a whole Army 
Corps of dachshunds. 

On the whole we welcome the new 
departure. It may lead — w'lio knows? 
— to the establishment of a liigher 
standard in German civilized warfare. 

An interesting light has been* thrown 
on this new mobilisation by a letter 
concealed in the whiskers of the cap- 
tured mascot (a Tortoiseshell) of a Ba- 
varian regiment. It runs as follows : — 
Potsdam. 

(Can't divulge address.) 

Dear Gretchen, — Awful bad luck 
for poor Schneider. He went to enlist 
and was told to register! Of course 
he ’s got a streak of the Persian in him 
on his mother’s side, and used to brag 
about it, as we all know ; but now it ’s 
done him in the eye, and he’s fairly 
mad. Carl is in the commissariat and 
tells me we ’ve got three million tins of 


sardines ; so that ’s all right as far as 
it goes ; but, if there ’s any weakness in 
the victualling department, I shall be 
the first to leave the colours. 

They’re making one huge mistake. 
The dogs are called out too. You know 
what German dogs are — sausage-food, 
we call them. Of course they ’ll be cut 
up and give the show away. But, if 
they ’re in the first line with us behind 
them, they ’ll have to fight somebody. 

Albrecht is in the Eoyal Blacks 
(Empress’s own). Max has joined the 
3rd Tabbies, and I ’ve got a command 
in the 10th Tortoiseshells. 

Your one and only 

Puss IN Prussians. 

P.S. — It’s a joke wuth the Tabby 
regiments that they ’ve got their stripes 
already. 

“ Sfce. ]Meneliould is 32 miles due west of 
Verdun. Montfaucon is 18 miles north-east 
of Ste. ]\renehould and a dozen miles north- 
west of Verdun .” — Manchester Guardian, 

The War has changed many things; 
among them the triangle’s old habit 
of having two of its sides together 
greater than the third. But there; 
“necessity,” as the Imperial Chan- 
cellor says, “ knows no law.” 
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' which exists in the hard circumstances nerves, and when something substan- 
THE WATCH DOGS, ! of military life, “ George, lend me your tial does emerge which one may get a 
IV. I slice of bacon to clean my knife with.” grip on. . . \^diat use is it for an officer 

DeabChari.es, — Half-a-dozen officers ‘ The most moving reply I have person- to say that no violence is required and 
of the battalion, including your own pet ally received came from one of the less- enough is done for present purposes if 
terrier, have got cut oil from the main ' educated section, I asked to what the enemy is successfully observed and 
bod3% but are all alive and well, as you I company he was attached, and he quietly apprehended ? The first enemy 
shall hear. TV"e have come down from j didn’t know, “Who is your captain?” to approach turned out, on arrest, to be 
our war to our peace station in order ! I said. “ Tm with the scuppered ’at,” just an innocuous cow ; but this dis- 
to gather together the few hundred re- was the descriptive reply. Captain appointment served only to make the 
cruits who have been enrolled to bring Herne has since lectured his gang on aspect of my men even more menacing, 
up the brigade to its proper establish- the rudiments of military discipline, The next arrival was a hapless scout 
ment, and fill the places of those luck- first, however, replenishing his neg- of the attacking party : he had come 
less fellows whose fiesh w^as too weak lected equipment. to surprise, but was himself violently 

for Imperial service, however willing' And now let us turn from the surprised. What advice and exhorta- 
their spirit might have been. I must domestic aspect to the infantry train- tions I had to give \vere lost in the 
say 1 was more sorry for the “medi- ing, and let me tell you all about out- hubbub. “Put up your fists, chaps, 
cally unfit” than I have ever been for posts, their duty and their manner of and let him^ have it ! ” was the order, 

anyone in this hard world,; which was obeyed. The 

when we took affectionate , ,, m h ; necessity for silence was for- 

ieaveofthem. . c^l ' f'lz ^ ' 6c' ! ' • gotten; here was something 

The recruit is an excellent j / . / upon which to wreak all the 

fellow, whose only fault isj ^ ^ pent-up feelings consequent 

that he d'dn’t start before.! | ■ liMi Ir-' ! • • upon a month’s perusal of 

Now and then he is a pluto- 1 i. '< - 1"' ' ^Ir '' ' . German atrocities. It was 

crat, as I have found to my I f excusable, if unsporting, for 

cost. It was my first job to | .jl :| ' ofi ! 'll' ' scout to bite the thumb 

prearrange the lodging of two | ■ .'■Jj' j... joi} j of his nearest assailant— and 

hundred of them in their tern- 1 ' '' i" ^ good thorough bite it was. 

porary billet, an unoccupied! I 'hi,':' It fell to my lot later to dress 

mansion originally designed| ii^ 0|| ||(mW||P / w^ound; as I did so the 

to house twenty persons at | ' ' . ' ■ j !0‘ casualty explained to me fully 

the outside. There was anj often the exact circum- 

overfiow, as you may imagine, j ' stances of the case. But lie 

which had to be lodged in! / : ■' ‘ was not angry about it; far 
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the outhouses. The garage I 
marked out for twenty -five, 
leaving it to themselves to; 
decide whether or not the 
inspection-pit was the place 
of honour reserved for the 
j N.C.O. in charge. Other 
i business prevented my re- 
I ceiving them at tlie front 
I gate and conducting them to 
tlieir several rooms. When 
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Simoi 1st {to Cinema Oovmissionaire), “Now ven, Wilhelm, 

GIVE us ONE OR TWO C400SE-STEPS ! “ 


-which was obeyed. The 
necessity for silence was for- 
gotten; here was something 
upon which to wreak all the 
pent-up feelings consequent 
upon a month’s perusal of 
German atrocities. It was 
excusable, if unsporting, for 
the scout to bite the thumb 
of his nearest assailant — and 
a good thorough bite it was. 
It fell to my lot later to dress 
the w^ound; as I did so the 
casualty explained to me fully 
and often the exact circum- 
stances of the case. But lie 
was not angry about it ; far 
from it. With an expression of 
feature combining interested 
enquiry with perfect readiness 
to accept whatever might be 
in the proper order of infantry 
training, he said, “And then 
’e bit me thumb, Sir. Was 
that right ? ” 

D’Arcy and I had an awk- 
ward moment the other day. 
We turned into a wayside golf 


did arrive on the scene it was j performing it. Outpost companies, it club in an emergency, and begged to 
my hearfcreading duty to explain to must be remembered, do their work at be allowed to buy our tea there. 
Privates Anstruther and Yemen that , night. I don’t know, Charles, whether Even as we did so the Secretary him- 
the_ reason why they couldn’t find you have ever sat under a hedge for self arrived in a motor car, which, 
their bedroom was because they had hours on end in the dark, waiting the as we were not aware, had but a 
filled it with their motor-cars. But approach of the enemy. It must be little while ago overtaken Maior 
It IS wonderful how people can settle bad enough in real warfare, where Banks and the half battalion under his 
down to anything; an hour later I there is. a chance of his turning up; charge. Even the Secretary himself, 
oiind the twenty -five of them com- but in practice it is worse, for there is accustomed to ignore foot-passengers, 
tortably tucked in for the night, croon- the certainty that he must turn up. did not appreciate that he Iiad roused 
mg unanimously, “There s no place He left the camp an hour before you the Major’s wrath by the haste of his 
like home I To-day they have dialked did yourself, and, if he does succeed in overtaking. The Secretary was, to us, 

getting through your lines, he 11 never politeness itself— nay more, he insisted 
S K?- 0"" being the guests of the club 

w AnS remember that my not only on that occision but on every 

^ tmc f= ft. f ° ■ felloes had spent many weary days available opportunity. Other members 

™ ^ fl At a™s,”onlyto unslope them gathered round and endorsed his view. 

Inn ft™ immediately, and in other We returned thanks in brief and sol- 

^ you have not sufficiently bloodless pursuits. They dierly speeches. There were, by way 

io^t ™ r “f77^y ^ breed, and of reply! votes of confidence, aid, il 

f got plenty of potatoes, the attacking party comprised old-time rejoinder, expressions of reciprocated 
and ’• °PP®?®?t®- Constant efforts to keep a esteem. The^ invitation was extended 

and, to demonstrate the camaraderie watch in the dark are trying to the to every ofllcer in the battalion, and 





Seen;: Flayground of sand in a London yarlc, 

KbuUearted Old Lady. “That little boy looks veey lonely. Why don’t you ask him to play with 
LMe Girl. “Ow, don’t tike no notice op ’im, lidy. ’E’s swankin’ ’cos ’e’s bin to the seaside.” 


then we withdrew to the wash-house 
to prepare to receive hospitality. 
Hardly had we departed when the 
Major arrived, and we returned from 
our ablutions, if not into the open, 
at least sufficiently near to hear him 
reprimanding the Secretary in the most 
violent terms, threatening arrest to the 
miscreant chauffeur, and, indeed, the 
annihilation of the wdiole clubhouse 
and links, and every man, woman and 
child in or about them. Old man, I 
have never less enjoyed a meal at 
others’ expense than I did the tea 
which followed. 

Acting temporarily as Quarter-Master 
I went to the butcher’s to-day. “A nice 
morning, Sir,” said he. What could 
he do for me? “What about some 
beef ? ” said I. “ x\bout ten pounds? ” 
he suggested. “ Nearer two hundred,” 
I replied . . . “ Good day,” he con- 
cluded, as he bowed me out of the shop. 
“ A very nice morning, Sir.” 

I’ll tell you my opinion of these 
soldiers, Charles, amateur or profes- 
sional. Feed them like princes and 
pamper them like babies, and they’ll 
complain all the time. But stand them 
up to be shot at and they ’ll take it as 
a joke, and rather a good joke, too. 

Yours ever, Henby. 


ONE OF THE SECEETS OF 
SUSSIAN SUCCESS. 

{By 02ir Military Expert.) 

The brief statement from Head- 
quarters at Petrograd that on the South- 
West front Wszlmy si has fallen and that 
the pursuit of the Austrians has reached 
MLprknik has a significance that may 
easily be overlooked by those wdio 
are unfamiliar with the topography 
of the district and its pronunciation. 
Wszlmy si (pronounce Wozzle-mizzle) 
is a large fortified town in the dis- 
trict of Siprzt (pronounce Ha-djisha), 
at the junction of the rivers Ug (pro- 
nounce Oogh) and Odzwd (pronounce 
Odol), about ten miles to the N.E. of 
Ploschkin (pronounce as written), with 
which it is connected by an electric 
tramw^ay. The information available 
shows that the garrison of Wszlmysl 
(pronounce Woolloomoolloo) deserted 
their guns and retreated in haste wuth 
the Eussians in hot pursuit. Now% 
inasmuch as this fortress has been pro- 
nounced -by the Eussian expert, Colonel 
Shumsky (pronounce Sch-tchoomsky), 
to be stronger than either Namur or 
Li^ge, the precipitate retirement of the 
Austrians can only be accounted for by 
a complete breakdown of moral. 


The cause of this breakdown may 
escape most observers, but it is in 
reality simple enough. It has long 
been known that the Austrians have 
found themselves terribly handicapped 
by their inability to deal faithfully with 
the consonantal difficulties presented by 
the names of towns and districts in 
which the ethnic basis is Slav and not 
Teutonic. Quite recently, on the cap- 
ture of the towm of Prtnkevichsvtntch- 
iskow (unpronounceable, and only to 
be approximately rendered with the 
assistance of a powerful Claxon horn), 
the garrison were found to be in a 
deplorable condition of aphasia and 
suffiering from chronic laryngitis. W^'e 
have therefore the best grounds for 
believing that a similar cause operated 
in the case of the Austrian defenders 
of Wszlmysl. They fled because they 
w’ere unable to cope with the vocal 
exigencies of the situation. 

To sum up, we have in our Eastern 
ally a nation not only great in numbers, 
in w’aiiike prowess, and in enthusiasm 
for their cause, but also fortified by 
the possession of a language so rich in 
phonetic variety and so formidable in 
consonantal concentration as to strike 
terror into opponents of lesser linguistic 
capacity. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

** Those who Sit in Judgment.” 

In days of great national tension the 
public needs some coaxing to be got into 
the theatre at all. Our managers should 
either, at the risk of appearing callous, 
offer us a pure distraction from the 
strain of things or else provide some- 
thing in harmony with the emotions of 
the time. But frankly I cannot find in 
the programme at the St. James’s any 
apparent sign of consideration for pre- 
sent conditions. It is true that it 
supplies excellent entertainment for 
Mr. George Alexander, who has 
plenty of occupation in a part that 
suits him well. ' But I was thinking, 
selfishly enough, of my own needs and 
those of other non-combatants. 

I admit that the scene in West Africa 
was a diverting novelty. I had never 
before, to my recollection, met a native 
monarch from the Gold Coast, and I 
have pleasure in accepting the assur- 
ance of Mr. Orow’thee, Secretary for 
Native Affairs in this district, that they 
are like that. But it was impossible to 
feel any very deep concern as to what 
might happen to the damaged hero 
{Michael Trent) on his return to 
England after the failure of his rubber 
schemes. The best lie could hope for, 
by way of consolation for being mis- 
understood, was to become a eo-respon- 
dent in a suit brought by the chief 
sitter-in-judgment. Even so we might 
have contrived a little sympathy if the 
woman’s fifth-rate environment had not 
made any community of tastes hope- 
lessly improbable. For her, too, it 
seemed to us a poor business that the 
only encouragement she could offer him 
in the undeserved ruin of his career was 
to get it blasted eJl over again — and 
this time on a true charge — by running 
away with him. 

But the rubber-man in the play was 
never a hero. There in his Gold Coast 
shanty we see his lover’s young brother 
dying of fever under his eyes. Yet 
from the moment when he himself gets 
a touch of the same complaint he takes 
to brandy, and practically loses all 
further interest — at any rate of a 
coherent kind — in the fate of his 
;proUg6. And at the end — though he 
seems to take a good deal of personal 
pride in the prospect — the only heroism 
that lies before him is the living-down 
of a sordid scandal in the divorce-court. 

A.%Mic}iael Trent, Mr. George Alex- 
ander played excellently, and I have 
nothing to say against either the quality 
or the quantity of his work, except that in 
the First Act the tale of his experience 
in the Beresu forest, which began with 
a very natural air, developed into some- 
thinglike a recitation. He might almost 


have been Mr. Boosbvelt, in a mood 
of exaltation, describing bis river to 
the Geographical Society. That clever 
actress, Miss Henrietta Watson, had 
to play a difficult part as Trent* s lover, 
in a vein that, I think, is new to her. 
She did it well, though she seemed to 
start on a note of intensity which left 
her too little margin for the time 
when she really needed it ; her appeal, 
too, was rather to our intelligence 
than our hearts. Mr. Nigel Playfair, 
waiving his gift of deliberate humour, 
showed himself a master of the petty | 
meannesses of a certain phase of sub- 
urban banality. Mr. Volpb presided, | 
with the right rotundity of a rubber 
company’s chairman, over a very 
spirited meeting of indignant share- 
holders. And, finally, nothing became . 
Mr. Eeginald Owen so 'well as the 
manner of his dying. 0. S. 

‘‘Young Wisdom.” 

Victoria was very young and very, 
very wise. She knew all about the 
slavery of the marriage-tie, the liberty of 
the female subject, and high-sounding 
things of that sort, and kept books of 
advanced thinking secretly under her 
mattress — where her little brother 
iound them and thought them dull, 
and her mother found them and 
thought them rather funny. Victoria* s 
theory was that all marriages ought to 
be preceded by a trial trip, but it was 
her sister Gail who had the pluck to 
put this theory into practice. She 
insisted on her young man, Teier, 
eloping with her on the night before 
their wedding. Feter, a simple gen- 
tleman with a mouth permanently 
open, was reluctantly ]persuaded. 
Whereupon Christopher, the best man, 
engaged to Victoria, insisted upon 
Victoria also living up to her theory 
and eloping without clerical assistance 
— which she did almost as unwillingly 
as Peter. The two couples meet at 
midnight in an old moorland cottage 
rented by an artist called Max (no, not 
the one you think), whereupon two 
important things happen : — 

(1) Gail decides in about twenty 
minutes that she loves Max, not Peter. 
(2) Victoria decides that she hates 
trial trips. So they all five go back 
together, and, after a lot of “Tut-tut- 
what-the-blank-upon-my-souls ” from 
the military stage-father, they sort 
themselves out again and get married 
properly — Peter being left over with a 
cold in the head. 

The author. Miss Eachel Crothers, 
has not strained herself severely in 
writing Yoimg Wisdom, and the result 
is a pleasantly innocent little play, 
which, thanks to the Misses Margery 
Maude and Madge Titheradge as tlie 


two sisters, and Mr. John Deverell 
as Peter, gave us all a good deal of 
pleasure. Miss Maude had a part with 
a little comedy in it for once, and she 
played it delightfully. M. 


MEDITATIONS ON MUSHEOOMS. 

We were playing the ancient and 
honourable game of acrostics and w^e 
had to think of and describe a word 
bounded on the West by the initial B, 
and on the East by the final H. 

“ That which you can never have of 
mushrooms,” was one of the descrip- 
tions. It was, of course, guessed at 
once — “ Enough ; ” and could there be a 
truer compliment to this strange exotic 
delicacy, which costs nothing but a walk 
in an early autumnal morning and is 
more choice than the rarest flavours 
ever designed by the most inspired of 
chefs 7 For certainly there has never 
been enough of them. I, at any rate, 
have never had enough. The thought 
of mushrooms missed must add pathos 
to many a death-bed. 

It is a terrible moment when the 
dish comes in and one rapidly notes 
the disparity between the paucity of its 
contents and the vast and eager antici- 
pation of the company. For it is use- 
less to attempt to conceal greed when 
mushrooms arrive. A certain amount 
of dissimulation has mercifully been 
given by a wise Providence to all of us 
for the lubrication of the cogs of daily 
life; but it does not extend so far as 
this. And particularly so if the mush- 
rooms have been fried in butter. 
Stewed they are not of course to be 
undervalued, especially if one dares to 
soak one’s bread in the juice ; nor oven 
reposing in tragic isolation on Juan 
Fernandezes of toast ; but the real w^ay 
is to fry them in butter. As I say, it is 
a terrible moment when the dish arrives 
and the faces of the guests are studied ; 
but should there be one present, or 
— more ecstatic moment still — two, 
who confess to a dislike of this perilous 
fungus, then what an access of rapture 
by way of compensation ! Truly wise 
hostesses have been knowm to murmur 
something about toadstools and risk, as 
an encouragement to the doubters ; or 
if they don’t their husbands do, ft is 
however no real good ! Even with two 
defaulters the dish does no more than 
stimulate desire; whilst such is its 
power of fascination that consummate 
gourmets have been known to express 
no dismay at the possibility of poison 
being there, a death so won being worth 
dying. 

Mushrooms, to win such homage as 
this, must be picked in the fields and 
cooked at home. The forced mush- 
rooms which grow under the shelf in 
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THE BULL-DOG BREED. 
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Oj?ZCtfr. “Now, MY LAD, DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE PLACED HERE FOR?” • 

Recruit . “To peeyent the henemy from landin’, Sir.” 

Officer . “And do you think that you could prevent him landing all by yourself?’ 
Recruit . “Don’t know, Sir, I’m sure. But I’d have a dam good try!” 


the greenhouse or in a corner of tlie 
cellar lack. something of divinity; while 
there is not a restaurant chef in the 
world who has not a long record of 
ruined mushrooms to his name. No 
sooner- does a public cook get at a 
mushroom than it begins to deteriorate. 
When the chef comes in at the door the 
savour flies out of the window. It is 
a point of honour with him. When 
therefore I said that one can never 
have enough mushrooms I meant at 
home. 

It is an injustice to the mushroom 
to eat it as an adjunct to other food ; 
while there is one meat which in 
alliance it renders unwholesome. The 
odd thing is that every one differs as to 
what this meat is; but my own hazy 
recollection says mutton. Still that pro- 
hibition is not for us, who know the 
only way in which mushrooms should 
be eaten : fried, with bread and butter,, 
and the butter spread too thick. 

It is rumoured that the freedom of 
Hunstanton is to be conferred on the 
Kaiser. 


-BUSINESS AS USUAL.’^ 

CoBKBY is the School Attendance 
Officer and a terror to every boy in the 
neighbourhood. He looks at the truant 
and says fiercely, - Where was you ? ” 
Then he wags a savage finger at him. 
- Yes, you was,’' he says, “ you was, 
you know you was. I caught you in 
the hact.” No boy has ever been 
known to withstand him. 

Yet Corkey has a heart. 

William Frederick Wright is our 
chief boy scout. In the first great days 
of the war, William was on duty at a 
railway bridge up the line. Local fame 
placed him somewhere between French 
and Kitchener. Sent to round up the 
truant, Corkey Teported in glowing 
words, - Giiarding his country 

A second week’s absence produced 
the same report. Then business instinct 
began to war with patriotism in the 
breast of Corkey. During the third 
week he once more looked the culprit up. 

His report was grim and terse. * 
“ Warned him” lie wrote. 

On the following Monday William 
sadly returned. 


THE AWAKENING. 

Ere our lesson to the Kaiser, 
Self-anointed Lord of Earth, 

Left that furious monarch wiser 
Be our troops’ intrinsic worth, 
Frankly, I had thought you flighty, 
Callous to the very core ; 

Lovely ? — yes, like Aphrodite ; 

Nothing more. 

Later, when you slaked your thirsting 
For an apron, cuffs and cap, 

Long before the war-cloud, bursting, 
Made a mess of Europe’s map, 
Though your mind showed some im- 
provement, 

Lady, I conceived you had 
Joined a purely social movement 
For a fad. 

Now the scales at length uplifted 
Fiom my eyes in you reveal, 

Yerily, a woman gifted 

With the power to help and heal. 

So I send, for shame, these verses 
Where you brave the battle’s brunt, 
One of England’s noble Nurses 
At the front. 
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niiD Parma, then at Dunkirk awaiting conveyance by the 

UUK t5UUMl>it^-Uhr lot. Sj>anish fleet. He seems, however, to have been something 

(By Mr, PunclCs Staff of Learned Clerks,) of a failure in the way of intelligence, as by lack of this the 

I ALWAYS open a new book by Gertrude Atherton with hero managed to get himself and his companion imprisoned 
a pleasant grace -before -meat sensation of being already j for spies (which indeed they were), and was only rescued by 
truly thankful for what I am about to receive. And it is | the intervention of Drake as the god from the machine. A 
hardly ever that I am disajppointed. I do not mean to tell ■ pleasant, if undistinguished, tale that will be enjoyed by the 
you that her latest story, which bears the attractive title young of all ages. It is a minor point, but when one finds 
Berch of the Devil (Murray), will eclipse the record of all the hero called Christopher Stone, and another character 
that has gone before ; but it need not do that to be well rejoicing in the name of Gabriel Bay, it is hard to acquit 
worth reading. It is a tale of mining life, set against a the author of some poverty of invention. His own name (I 
background of claims and veins and drifts and ores — had almost forgotten to mention) is Morice Gerard ; and 
things that I for one delight to read about because of their he has done better work. 

infinite possibilities, the romance of the gamble that is in ; I 

them. There is plenty of this gamble in Perch of the Devil Pan-Germanism (Constable) is a seasonable cheap re- 
(the mountain township where the miners lived). Gregory print of a study of that egregious creed by Poland G. 
Compton, the hero, makes his pile all right, and has some Usher, an American Professor of History. With an almost 
rare moments in doing it. He would have been happier if cynical candour and detachment the author analyses the 1 
he could have enjoyed prosperity, when it came, for its own origins, assumptions, justifications and pretensions, and 

sake and for that of his r -- -7"; y foreshadows wnth some 

pretty wife. But, though I ' 'ff ' " f V ^ \ ^ insight the miscalculations, 

he bestowed upon her all ; ' S a ^ of those who have essayed 

the luxuries that successful I ^ ^ direct the destinies of 

I mining commands— frocks ' yglBm Jf ^ , modern Germany. It is as 

; and cars and European' - . ' ii essay comes 

travel — it was another wo- i . liijB from a neutral pen ; it would 

man, Ora, who had his J discredited as a 

heart. And unfortunately V vrW™ '' ^ freak of prejudice. Pan- 

she was the wife pf hisj ^ ^ Germanism, as here seen, 

partner. It is with thisj / . ' is the 7wh{ciio ad ccbs 2 ^ 7 rln 7 ?i 

quartette of characters that doctrine that all is 

Mrs. Atherton works out| 7 --'A fair in war — and peace. It 

her tale, an unusuaUy small j /'> is no less than blank 

cast for a story of 373 pages ; I ‘n;;''" A anarchy, philosophic and 

but you will hardly need to ! ' ^ ^ 7 :^ practical, and indefinitely 

be told with what sympa- j A 'l-" A -Y ' i'" " 'A less workable as a theory of 

thetic and subtle skill she] -ry, -J' "-lA Mb ' international life than that 

depicts them. Her art is, | : ^ A 4®-" of the so long discredited 

as^ always, extraordinarily; ^ ji . k C pa. ^ \ Sermon on the Mount. The 

minute and close. The two | JZ >. honest Briton can find here 

women especially are made solid justification of his 

grea/^efiec^r^of^actu^^^^^ Peehaps the London public would feel more secure if our ^®^i^^P®i^i®^otalto- 

gieat enect 01 actuaim. guardian airship were made in this pattern. gather unwholesome that 

bhe has wit, too, of a dry, — our national withers don*t 


Perhaps the London public would feel more 
GUARDIAN airship WERE MADE IN THIS PATTERN. 


SECURE IP OUR 


rattier gnm, kind. I liked _ her comparison of Gregory's entirely escape -wringing. We are a little guilty, but much 
emotion on fining himself in love with Ora to that of a less guilty than our arch-opponent; so thinks this sober 
small boy despising himself for a second attack of measles and wide-eyed critic . . . Certainly, and the more signifi- 
tefore he discovers the later complaint to be scarlet fever, cantly since it is without direction or intention of the 
You must read this book. writer, one sees behind all the tragedy of these dark weeks 

T ■ J 1 • 1 ' TTi . . months and years to come the sinister 

in no mdustnal survey of the present situation have I picture of a man of no more than common earthly wisdom 
seen any relMble estimate of the probable output of patriotic saddled with responsibilities that might well break the 

seein likely to be impressive, nerve of a council of the gods. Is it well, if the matches 
p before me now. It is caUed must be kept in the powder-magazine, to let the children 

1 he Gate of England (Hoddeb and Stoughton), with the in to play with them ? 
sub-uitlc, A Bomauce of the Days of D 7 'ake, and is in evsry 


way true to its admirable type. What I mean by this is that ~ 

it contains everything that you expect and are glad to find That he will arm the German cat and dog 
a Virgin Queen, imperious and quick of retort, with a The Kaisee swears in language hot and heady ; 

generous eye for the claims of gallantry ; a hero who leaves the swine out of his catalogue 

simply could not be more heroic ; villains (of Spanish name. Because the swine, it seems, are armed alreadv. 

priests, murderers, all a regular bad lot), and the right ======— 

proportion of female interest and humorous relief. Need I 

give you the details ? How the hero. Captain of the Queen’s Horrors of War. 

body-guard, saves Her Majesty’s life (a scene with a genuine -i! German officer i)rays for a decisive engagement which 

thrill in it) and is rewarded bv her. How he in ^ bloody encounters. One evening he and his 

rt V. ... u .n f * I . . ^oes ID fellow'-officers had to share between tliemselvf's n. men,! -nvA-nnrArl fr»r 


The Horrors of War, 

‘‘ Another German officer 2)rays for a decisive engagement which 


commandjf ^n “ex^edS al^in^t Ch^nnerfi^ebc^S^^^^ 

Department find^eouithfnffsnb(VTt-°fZ'^^*^'^ I^elligence The records of the war have furnished many instances of 
JJcpaitment, findmg out things about the army of His Grace physical hardship, but none more terrible than this. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

General Villa has now declared 
war on President Carranza. Every- 
body ’s doing it. ... 

Is there, we wonder, a single unfair 
weapon which the Germans have not 
used ? It is now said that not in- 
frequently a German band is made 
to play, when the 
advances to attack. 


IS 


enemy s infantry .shopkeepers. Certainly we have been 1 


A regrettable mistake is re- 
ported from South London. 
A thoroughly patriotic man 
was sat upon by a Cockney 
crowd for declaring that the 
Kaiser was a Nero. 

Servia, The Tbnes announces, 
will in future be called Serbia 
in our contemporary’s col- 
umns. We would suggest that 
in the same way Bavaria might 
be called Babaria. 

* i'fi 

All German soldiers are 
close-cropped. To show, ap- 
parently, that they have the 
courage of the conviction they 
deserve. j. 

The German officers in 
France are said to be extremely 
careful as to what they eat, 
betraying a great fear of being 
poisoned. It i,3, of course, a 
fact that one grain of vermin- 
killer would dispose of any one 
of them. ... ... 


It has been suggested that 
the explanation of the Kaiser 
may be. that he is a “throw- 
back.” His parents were 
gentlefolk, but his ancestor, 
Frederick William I., Avas a 
well-known undesirable. 

It is now stated that the 
reason why the German troops 
destroyed the historic edifices 
of Louvain and Eheims was 
the Kaiser’s order that no stone was 
to be left unturned to prove that the 
Germans are the apostles of Culture. 

It has been decided, after all, that 
Shakspeare may be played in Ger- 
many ; and the proposal that the 
name of the bard should be changed 
to Wilhelm Sabelscbiittler has been 
dropped in deferSice to the wishes of 
the Kaiser, who thought it might lead 
to confusion. ... 

It has, we are glad to see, been 
denied that Oarpentier, the famous 


boxer, has been wounded. This re- Dr. Karl Vollmoller, who ... 
minds us, by-the-by, of one more mis- chiefly notable for his spectacle “The 
calculation that the Geiman War Party * Miracle,” has. The Express tells us, 
made. In choosing their date for the ! been acting for the past month as 
outbreak of war they relied on the fact | Germany’s head Press agent in Borne, 
that C.pPENTiER was not ^ et liable j and has now sailed for New York. One 
for service. ... ... | would have thought that there ’was 

'*' ^ ' greater need for him in Germany, where 

The Germans have had a bright new , only a miracle can save the situation, 
idea, and are calling us a nation of i 

Publisliers seem to be realising that 
books, to sell nowadays, must 
Iiave warlike titles. Mrs. Kate 
Douglas WiGGm’snew volume 
is, we note, called A Simmer 
ill a Canoiu .,. 

By the way. The Price of 
Love is announced. It is six 
shillings. 


EPITHETS FOE ACTOES. 

The dramatic critic of The 
Dailij Chronicle, speaking of 
the first performance of 
Mameencb, observes, “Mr. 
Oscar Asche, jutting, pre- 
ponderant and softly corru- 
gated, was a splendid Zulu 
chief.” 

Following this distinguished 
example, we have endeavoured 
to express the histrionic in- 
wardness of some of our lead- 
ing actors and actresses on 
similar lines : — 

Sir George Alexander, 
dolicocephalic, fimbriated • and 
supra - lapsarian, interpreted 
the role of the archdeacon with 
consummate skill. 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, goliardic, tarantulated 
and pontostomatous, invested 
the character of the great 
financier with a fluorescent 
charm. 

Mr. Ainley, prognathous, 
salicylic and partially oxydised, 
made a superb lover. 

Miss Gladys Cooper, lam- 
bent, pyramidal and turtmine, 
fully realized the polyphonic 





Haicker, “This ain’t my usual way o’ (jia'xiN’ a livin’, 
lidy; but, owin’ to the war, I ” 

Housekccj^er. “That’s all nonsense! Why, to my know- 
ledge YOU HAVE been ABOUT FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS.” 

JSawker. “Y'ou’ll pardon me, lidy, but I’m eefeerin’ to 
THE SOUF APRIKIN WaR.” 


fairly successful so far 
their counter attacks. 


in rep)elling 


“GERMAN PIES SHOT.” 

Times. ■ 

Sound policy this. The enemy cannot 
fight without his commissariat, 

* 

❖ 

A well-known Floor Polish firm has 
issued a notice declaring that it is en- 
tirely a British concern. However, we 
shall not complain of their dealing 
with an alien enemy if they care' to 
supply a little of it for the benefit of 
German manners. 


cajoleries of Seraphina. 


Tliiirsdaij.- 
iron crosses. 

Friday . — Great Britain 
contraband of war. 


A Coincidence. 

-The Kaiser distributes 30,000 


declares pig-iron 


Members of the Tooloona Rifle Club have 
collected 1,000 fat sheep as a gift to the British 
troops. The price of butter has been reduced 
to per ton, and the wheels of the export 
trade will be immediately set in motion.” 

Daily Ghronklc. 

How fortunate that the price of lubri- 
cation fell just in time. 


YOL. CXLVII. 
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i ANOTHER SCRAP OF PAPER.” 

; [“ The Times of October 1st vouches for the following Army 
* Order issued by the German Kaiseb on August 19ih: 
It is my Boycd and Imperial Command that you con- 
centrate your energies, for the immediate p’esent, tqjon 
one single purpose, and that is that you address allyour 
skill and all the valour of my iolcliers to exterminate 
first the treacherous English and walk over General 
Frenclds contemptible little AimiyF] 

Wilhelm, I do not know your whereabouts. 

The gods elude us. When we would detect your 
Earthly address, ’tis veiled in misby doubts 
Of devious conjecture. 

Ab Nancy, in a moist "trench, I am told 
That you performed an unrehearsed lustration; 
That there. you linger, having caught a cold, 

- . Followed by inflammation. 

Others assert that your asbestos hut, 

Conveyed (with you inside) to Polish regions, 
Promises to afford a" likely butt 

To Pussia’s winged legions. 

But, whether this or that (or both) be true, 

Or merely tales of which we have the air full, 

In any case I say, “O Wilhelm, do, 

Bo, if you can, be careful!” 

For if, by evil chance, upon your head, 

Your precious head, some impious shell alighted, 

I should regard my dearest hopes as dead, 

My occupation blighted. 

I want to save you for another scene, 

H^iving perused a certain Manifesto 
That stimulates ail .itching, very keen, 
j In every Briton's best toe— 

An Order issued to your Army's flower, - 
' Giving instructions most precise and stringent 
For the immediate wiping out of our 
. “Contemptible” contingent. 

Well, that's a reason why I'd see you spared; 

So take no risks, but rather heed my warning. 
Because I have a little plan prepared 

For Potsdam, one fine' morning. 

I see you, ringed about with- conquering foes — 

See you, in penitential robe (with taper), 

Invited to assume a bending pose 

And eat that scrap of paper! 0. S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. Ill: ' ' 

(Froin the Embebob-King- of Avstbia-Hungaby.) 

My veet bbae Beothee and Best Feiend,— I seize a 
few moments of leisure to write and congratulate you, as I 
congratulate myself, on this constant succession of almost 
incredible victories that have brought new laurels to your 
arms. Your presence in Paris at the head of the splendid 
troops whom you have conducted from triumph to triumph 
places the coping-stone on your life's work. Oh, that it 
had been possible for your dear old grandfather— I did not 
always value him as he deserved— to have lived to see this 
glory . But, then, I suppose your part in the work would 
have been lass brilliant and prominent, so, perhaps, all is 
for the best as it is. I 


To have captured the whole French army; to have driven 
the English army into the sea and drowned them in wdrat 
they call their own element (by the way, when are you 
going to make your triumphal entry into London?); to 
have brought the ungrateful Belgians to recognise you not 
merely as their conqueror but also as their benefactor — all 
this is really almost enough of honour for one man. But 
in addition you have made the plans which have kept so 
many of the disgraceful Eussians cooped up in their own 
country, and you wdll soon, I am sure, lead your troops to 
Moscow and on to Petersburg. My own brave fellows shall 
march' shoulder to shoulder with them. Nothing will be 
impossible to these armies thus united and thus led. 

What my noble soldiers have hitherto done has been 
tremendous and overwhelming. You have, of course, read 
tlio bulletins issued by our War Office. Tliese, however, 
give an inadequate idea of what has taken place, and you 
will, I am sure, forgive me if with. the natural pride of an 
old man I relate to you these matters in their true propor- 
tions. Wo have made a military promenade through 
Montenegro and Servia and have annexed both these 
troublesome countries. Only ten Servians and, four 
Montenegrins have been left alive, so that in future, it 
may be hoped, we shall not be vexed by any. of their 
conspiracies. In the Adiiatio we have made mincemeat 
of the combined British and French fleets, and have thus 
removed from the wretched Italians any temptation to 
join in the war against us. It was a magnificent victoiy, 
quite equal to that in which your grand fleet sunk the 
whole of the British fleet in the North Sea. . Finally as 
you know, we have driven the Eussians before us like 
chaff before the wind. Many hundred thousand Eussians, 
with guns, ammunition and battle flags, ha^e been taken 
prisoners and are interned lieie in Yienna. All these mighty 
deeds have been performed by our soldiers and. sailors at an 
infinitesimal cost. I doubt if we have had two hundred 
men killed and wounded. Surely it is a great thing to be 
i alive in these glorious days. 

What pleases me, I may say, as much as anything else, 
is the wonderful example of generosity and humanity which 
y^our army and mine have been able to offer to the world. 
I shudder to think what would have happened to Belgium, 
to Germany and to ourselves, had the French, the Eussians 
and the English been victorious. Villages would have been 
burnt, civilians with their women and children would have 
been massacred, churches and cathedrals would have been 
laid in ruins, and whole countries would have been devas- 
tated. It is to our glory that nothing of this sort has 
happened ; but, after all, we need not take credit for having 
acted as Christians and gentlemen. We could do no other. 

I ain arranging for a Te Deum in St. Stephen's church 
to thank God for all the blessings He has vouchsafed to 
our arms. 1 wonder if you would consent to attend. I 
would .arrange the date to suit you. And I hope you will 
bring with you some of those fine upstanding fellows of 
yours, who have fought through the war. Some foolish 
persons consider them stiff and hard, but, for myself, I like 
to see their soldierly pride. Pray give my regards to your 
gracious Empress, enl my love to the little princes. But, 
of course, they must be quite grown up by now. 

Your devoted Brother and*^Friend, 

. Feancis Joseph. 

— I have just heard that a lai-go number of Eussians 
are approaching Vienna. No doubt they are sent to sue 
for peace. 


How to be in War Time* 

“ “creased by its giving weights in 









THE I A^T I IMF sirainiDg liis eyes to read, lie Heller* 1 niuiixnirccl, struck by a 

UiUimurccl lazily, *‘0b, go and boil liorrible fear. 

y -T ii’ i. . bead,’' and bent still lower over “ In that case,” went on James, “it 

i HAVE said that our motto is tbeneus. The others sniggered. ^Yo^lld be your duty to obey orders, 
boldier and Civilian ioo. That is Tor a moment I Avas taken aback. Obtaining a large saucepan of’ fresh 
our strength and onr weakness; our j Then I saw that there was onh' one w^ater, you .Avould heat it to, approxi- 
wealmess’ because it leave’s us a little ; dignified thing to do. I v/ent out and ' matelv/ 212 degrees Fahrenheit, at 
uncertain as to how we stand in matters consulted my solicitor. I whicli point bubbles would begin to ap- 

01 clisciplme. ‘STames," I said, as soon as I had 'pearupon thesurfaceof Ibepan. Then, 

1 happened to he Corporal of the found him, *‘l desire your advice.'irnmersingthcheaduntilthecoiinten- 
uuard the other evening— a delightful Free,” I added as an afterthought. lance assumed a ripe beetroot colour, 
position. Tor tlm first tune I had a . “Go on," said James, sitting up and you would return it to the Sergeant of 
little authority. True I sometimes give putting the tips of his fingers together. ! the Guard, salute, and ask him if he 
the man next to me a prod in the Avind “It is like this. I am Corporal of j had any further instructions to give 
and whisper, “ Form fours, idiot,” but the Guaul.” James looked impressed. I you . No,” added James, “I think 
It IS an unofficial prod, designed to save “Coiporal of the Guard,” I repeated; jl am wrong there. It AA'ould not be 
him from the official fury. No w^ for “a responsible position. Practically the necessary for you to salute. Only 
the fiist time I was in power, Avith the whole safety of the camp depends upon . commissioned officers are saluted in 
whole strength of military law behind me. In the interests of that safety I the British Army.” 
me. So of course I got busy. As found it necessary to give some orders I liad been thinking furiously while 
soon * as the first guard had been set, just no4v. The reply I recewed Avas, James Avas speaking, 
and the rest of them, with their dis- ‘ Go and boil your head.’ What ought “It tL-cun't the serr^eant ” I said 
tinguished corporal and commonplace I to do?” eagerly. “I’m smelt wasn’t. I 

seigeant, were in the guard tent, I let James was timughtful for a hlLle. noticed him particularly when wo were 

myself go. , ^ ^ . “It depends,” he said at last. foi-ming np. No, James, it was an 

** Now then, my lad, I said fco one, “ TIow' depends?” I asked indig- oidinary prwate.” 

look alive. Just clear this tent a bit, nantly. “lie told mo .to go and boil “In that case the position is more 

.and then fetch some straw for my bed my ” complicated. On the whole I think it 

-to-night. When you’ve done that. I'll, “E.vactly. So that it depends on who wouldbej-ourdutytoconveneacourt- 
tlunkof something else for you. We’ve told yon. If it was the Sergeant of martial and have the fellow shot.” 
all got to work these days. Bustle up.” j the Guard Whom you accidentallj' ad- I looked at my watch. 

Without looking up Irom tlio paper i dressed ” “How long does it take to convene 
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a courL- martial ? I asked. “ I Ve never that uneasy feeling all along^ and now 
convened one before.” I knew. It iccl^ the Sergeant. 

“What matter the time!” said James’ 1 saluted. It may be wrong, as 
grandly. “ The mills may grind slowly, ’ James says, but a salute or two 
bub they grind exceeding small,” thrown in can’t do any harm. ^ 

“Quite so. Bub in about an hour and ' “May I speak to you, Sergeant?” 
a quarter the guard is changed; and if, ^ I said respectfully, yet with an air 
as is probable, the man who insulted | which implied that the Germans were 
me is then on guard himself, he will ; upon us and that the news must be 
have the rifle. And if be has the rifle, ; kept from tlie others. 

I don’t quite see how we are going to ! We went outside together, 
shoot him.” j “ Awfully Sony,” I said; “it was 

“You mean he mightn’t give it up?” . rather dark. I *m an ass.” 

“ Yes. It would be ranlr insubordina- ; “ My dear man, that *s all right,” he 

tion, I admit, but in the circumstances said. “By the way you’d better see 
one would not be surprised at his about getting some straw in. I’ve got 
attitude.” j to see the Adjutant.” Ho went off, 

“ That is a good point,” said James. | and I returned to the tent. 

“ It had escaped me.” He was silent i “ I want one of you to help me get 
again. “There’s another thing, too, ! some straw,” I said mildly. 

I was forgetting, ” he. 
added. “If he were shot, 
his wife might possibly 
object and make a fuss. 

The affair would very 
likely get into the papers 
— you know what the I 
Press ris. It might give; 
the Corps a bad name.” 

We were both silent 
for a little. 

“Suppose,” I said, “the 
death penalty were not 
enforced, and he w'ere 
merely given three days 
in cells?” 

“ But he has to get back 
to his woik on Monday.” 

“True. Eeally, it’s 
very hard to see how dis- ; 
cipline can be maintained. ' 

1 almost wish now that 
I wasn’t ^temporary non- 

ccmmissioned officer. As' 

a private one simply has the time 
of one’s life, telling corporals all day 
long to go and boil their heads. I wish 
I were a private again.” ‘ 

“Thsre'^s one thing* you can do,” 
said James. “ You can report him to 
the Sergeant of the Guard.” 

“ And what’s the good of that ? ” 

“Only that it’s probably your 
duty,” said James austerely, “Anti 
I should think it ’s also your duty to 
get back to the guard-tent as soon 
as possible,” 

I rose with dignity. 

“ I do not consult my solicitor simply 
to be told my duty,” I said stiffly. 

“All I want to know is, Gan I bring 
an action against him ? ” 

“ No,” said James, 

“In that case I will return, 
evening,”. 

I went back to the guard-tent. 



K I A w 


Recruiting Officer. “ What ’s the gk)Od of co>ii 27 G hebb and saying 
YOU ’be only seventeen YEABS old ? Go AND WALK BOUND THAT YABD 
AND COME BACK AND SEE IF YOU ’BE NOT NINETEEN.” 


Good 


The 


Three of them jumped up at once. 
“You stay here,” they said, toe'll 
get it.” 

So there you- are ; there ’s nothing 
wrong with the discipline. At the 
same time if it loere necessary to shoot 
anybody, I am not quite sure how we 
should proceed. A, A. M. 


A POSSIBLE SOUECE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Having recently 
dropped into several London theatres 
and halls of variety I have been struck 
l)y the numerical strength, agility and 
apparently abounding vitality of the 
young men forming the chorus. These 
gallant fellows sing and caper witli the 
utmost spirit throughout the whole 
evening, both musical comedy or 
revue ; and in London alone, where 
revues are now being postponed at 


to impersonate recruits — the chorus to 
the recruiting songs which have crept 
into more than one programme — and 
they make, I can assure you. Sir, a 
very brave show with their liffes and 
their military paces, a little accelerated 
perhaps by the exigencies of the tune, 
but a marvel of discipline none the less. 

Watcliing these brisk and efficient 
male choruses at work, the thought 
has come to me — in fact has often been 
forced upon me by -the martial nature 
of the musical number which tliey 
were engaged in rendering with so 
much capability and clieerfulness — 
that at a time when England is par- 
ticularly in need of her you.ng men 
in the field, the audiences of London 
might consent to forgo a little of the 
! pleasure that comes from watching ath- 
letic youths covered with 
greaso-paint and gyrating 
in tlie limelight, and, by 
expressing their readiness 
to SGO these necessary evo- 
lutions carried out by older 
men, liberate so much good 
material to join the Army. 
Such is the power of the 
make-up (I am told) that 
a man of fifty could easily 
be arranged to look suffi- 
ciently like a man of half 
his age, at any rate with- 
out imperilling the success 
of the entertainment from 
the point of view of tlie 
spectator. And of course 
the girls will remain in all 
their charm, since girls 
cannot enlist. 

The point may be worth 
considering. The decision, 
I feel sure, rests entirely 
with the public. If the public says: 
“Let the young men go, and give us 
more mature clioristers for a while, and 
we will patriotically endeavour to en- 
dure the privation ” — then all the young 
men will, of course, enlist as one. But 
unless the public says this they must re- 
main in the choruses against the grain. 

I am, Sir, Y'ours gratefully, 
Over Age. 


mutineer was still reading, but now many of the outlying halls, there must 
there was a light to read by. He be more thaa a thousand of them, 
looked up as 1 came in. I had had j Now and then they even go so far as 


The Censor at Work. 

Beneath a photograph of a naval 
officer The Daily Mirror says : — 

“A daring raid has just been made hy 
Commander Samson . . . Tho small picLuro 
shows the commander.” 

Beneath tlio same photograph The 
Daily Mail says : — 

“ A famous British naval airman (nameless 
by order of the Censor).” 

But the Older* of the Censor came too. 
late/ The Mirror lyd.(\ given tho great 
seci'et away to the Kaisei^, and the 
whole course of the war was altered. 



THE SAVING OF STRATFORD. 

[It has been decided^ xve gather, to go on playing Shakspeabe in Berlin, because Ssakseeabe is 

so closely connected tvith the German race,] 


This was so good of you, so like your grace, 

Ye on whose brows the brand of llheims is graven, 
To spare the poet of our common race 
And find forgiveness for the Bard of Avon ; 

And all tlie little lore he feebly guessed, 

Phantasy, rhetoric, and trope and sermon, 

To clasp politely to your mailt^d breast, 

Eefine, transmute and render wholly German. 


And when the hooves of those imperial swine 
Leap, as of course they wall, the ocean’s borders, 
And England ’s trampled down from Thames to Tyne, 
And Wells is burnt, and Winchester, by orders, 

It may be tears shall start into the eyes 
Of helmed colonels in our Midland valleys, 

And they shall spare the tomb where Shakspeare lies ; 
He was a German [Deutschland iiher alias). 


Seeing in Eenry V. a Prussian King, 

Tracing in Hamlet a more moody Kaiser, 

You put new might into the master’s wing. 

He seems more wonderful to us, and wiser ; 

Not as he dimly sang in ages gone 
He warbles to us now, but wild with culture, 
Exchanging for the mere parochial Swan 
The full-mouthed war notes of the Potsdam Yulturc 


Almost I seem to see the Uhlans stand, 

Paying their pious sixpences to enter 
That little homestead of the Fatherland 

That housed the dramatist in Stratford’s centre; 

A trifle flushed, mxbybe, with English beer. 

But mutely reverent and not talking chattily, 

They write beneath their names : “ A friend lives here ; 
Not to be ransacked. Signed, The Modern 


So shall he live, and live eternally 
(In humble homage to the War Lord’s mitten) 
“This precious stone set in the silver sea,” 
Heligoland, of course, and not Great Britain : 

A thousand carven saints are lain in dust 
In lands the Prussian Junker sets his boot on. 
But Wilhelm Shakspeaee and his honoured bust 
Shall save themselves by being partly Teuton. 


A glorious scene. The voice of Krupp is dumb ; 

Not pining now for Frankfort or for Munich, 

The sub-lieutenant slides with quivering thumb 
A picture-postcard underneath his tunic. 

Till then, if any dawn of doubt creeps in 
How best to judge the Bard and praise him rightly, 
Let me implore the actors of Berlin 
To play Macbeth to crowded houses nightly. Evoe. 
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THE INTERPRETERS. 

“May I go into the village to get 
my hair cut ? ” asked Sinclair of my 
wife. “ 1 11 promise to be back for tea.” 

Upon her assurance that Madame 
Mcreier was lying down and was not at 
all likely to appear, permission was 
granted. We do not generally allow 
Sinclair to go out of the grounds at 
present. He is acting as the central 
link which makes the continuance of 
the social life possible to us. Eor I do 
not think that we could have under- 
taken (with our deplorable ignomnce 
of French) to entertain Belgian refugees 
at all had he not been staying with us. 
As it is, it works beautifully, though 
Madame Mercier and her two daughters 
speak no English, for Sinclair’s French 
is perfectly adequate. 

It was during his absence that we 
learned that my neighbour, Andrew 
Henderson, the dairy farmer, had also 
taken in a Belgian — a woman who was 
to work on the farm during the winter. 

“Here’s another chance for you, 
Sinclair,” said I, as he appeared at the 
gate. “ It looks as if you will have to 
call round every morning to interpret 
and give ’em a good start for the day.” 

Sinclair was full of zeal and set off 
next day after breakfast. From the 
drawing-room window we watched 
his triumphant entry into the farm- 
yard at the foot of the hill. But he 
came back in a dejected frame of mind. 

“ She’s called Suzanne,” he told us, 

“ and she ’s quite a nice-looking sort 
of woman, and she handles a turnip- 
cutter like an expert; but she talks 
nothing but Flemish.” 

“ We might have thought of that,” 
said the Beverend Henry. “Still, I 
daresay they 11 manage all right.” 

“On the contrary,” said Sinclair. 

' “Henderson sent Suzanne to get the 
letters last night. She was gone a 
long, long time, and at last came back 
with three Live fowls in a sack. She 
had been chasing them round the hen- 
house for all she was. worth. Things 
can’t go on like that, you know.” 

The Eeverend Henry had an idea. 

“ The only way out of it,” he said, “ is 
for you and Madame Mercier both to 
go. She knows Flemish.” 

“ Yes, that ’s it,” said I. “ Henderson 
tells you what he W'ants ; you hand it 
on to Madame Mercier in French ; she 
transmits it to Suzanne in Flemish — 
and there you are ! ” 

“ Eight-o ! ” said Sinclair. “ We 11 
have a shot to-morrow morning,” 

Madame Mercier, who is a kindly, 
gentle creature, was most anxious to 
help, and again we viewed the opera- 
j tions in the farm-yard. The Eeverend 

1 Hemy got out his field-glasses (which 

have since been sent to Lord Egberts) 
and we watched the little corps of 
interpreters getting to work, while 
Suzanne, eager and expectant, like a 
j hound on the leash, waited, shovel in 
jhand. But it all ended in confusion 

I and head-shaking and a dreary retreat 
up the hill. Madame Mercier seemed 
to be much amused. 

“ We have decided to adjourn,” said 
Sinclair. “The truth is, we wore not 
getting on at all. It looks as if you 
will have to come too.” 

“ I was always afraid there were 
weak spots in you, after all, Sinclair,” 
said the Eeverend Henry. “It does 
not surprise me. You are all right in 
table French or even in domestic, rail- 
way or restaurant French, but as soon 
as we get outside of your beat into 
agricultural French ” 

“ It isn’t that,” said Sinclair. “ I ’m 
all light. It ’s that confounded fellow, 
Henderson. I ’m banged if I can 
understand a word of his Scotch. 
Never heard such a lingo in my life.” 

It is true that Henderson, who comes 
from some obscure district far North 
even of this, is a little difficult to under- 
stand. I have found him so myself. 

“He said he wanted Suzanne to 
‘ redd up the fauls,’ as far as I could 
gather. "Well, I have no idea what 
the fauls are, and 1 don’t see how she 
is going to read them up in a language 
she doesn’t understand. I had to give 
him up. We can’t get on without 
your help.” 

That afternoon the Interpretation 
Committee, now increased to four 
active members, for Henry had insisted 
on coming too as referee, took up its 
position in the farm-yard in the form of 
a chain, along which communication 
w^as to pass from Henderson, through 
me, Sinclair and Madame Mercier to 
Suzanne. It was a little embarrassing 
for Suzanne, but she stood her ground 
well and waited in an admirably re- 
ceptive mood, while the various items 
percolated through. Henderson gave 
me in careful detail the whole of his 
commancls for her* normal daily life, 
and everything seemed to go splendidly. 
But I am afraid the thing must have 
passed through too many liands before 
it reached its destination ; for Suzanne, 
after many cheerful nods, suddenly 
broke off and turned on her heel. Then 
she^ secured an axe, which was lying 
against the bothy door, and walked 
with a steady and fixed purpose, never 
turning her head, out into the lane, 
through the gate and up the hill. We 
watched her spellbound till she reached 
the horizon, and there saw her pause, 
roll up her sleeves and furiously attack 
an old spruce tree. 

It is impossible to say who was to 

blame. But it is clear that tlie in- 
structions (as the Frenchman said of 
Brahms’ Variations) had been diahh- 
ment changds en route, 

INDIA: 1784-1914. 

The job was for us, grin and bear; 

We'd lit on India’s dust an’ drought; 
We knew as we were planted there, 

But scarcely how it camo about; 

And so, in roiigli and tumble style, 

And nothing much to make a shout, 
We set our backs to graft a Vvdiilo, 

And meant to stay and stick it out. 

Ten hundred risky, frisky Kings, 

And on the whole a decent lot ; 

And several hundred million things 

That trusted us with all they ’d got ; 
And so we blundered at it straight. 

And found tlio times was pretty hot; 
And so they smiled and called it Fate, 
And Fate it was, as like as not. ' 

Our law was one for g:eat and small — 
We heard ’em honest, claim for claim ; 
We smooth’d their squabbles for ’em all, 
And let ’em pray by any name ; 
x\nd so wo left enough alone. 

But learnt ’em plenty all the same; 

Wo sbow’d ’em what tliey should be 
shown, 

And tried to play tlie decent gamo. 

For all our work wo ’vo not got much ? ! 
P’r’aps not : but now there ’s come a ' 
scrap 1 

That ’s got us good with lies and such, ’ 
And gave ’em just tho chance to 
snap ; 

And fools had thouglit they likely would 
(That’s GermaiMuado and rattle- 
trap) ; 

They’d shout — tho Kaiser said they 
should — 

And, hap^'en, wipe us off tlie map. 

From snow to sand that shout has burst, 
And German lies are well belied; 

And flood calls field for who ’ll be first — 
They ’re proud to share tho Empire- 
pride. 

It ’s them for Britain at the test; 

We knew they 'd never stand aside; ! 
For when we tried and did our best i 

The beggars must have known we , 
tried. 

The German Campaign of Lies. 

From a book of reference : — 

* * ‘ Berlin W ork. ’ See ‘ Embroi clery . ’ ” 

News of a serious character reaches 
us from The Toronto Daily Mail, which 
announces in its index of contents : — 

‘ ‘ Austrian Fleet Bombards Montenegro’s 
Only Teapot.” 

Another one of true Britannia metal 
is being sent to our gallant ally. 
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HOWTO BRIGHTEN WARFARE. 

The contents of a poster of an es- 
teemed contemporary (1 confess that 1 
got no further than the poster), which 
announced “ Training Eagles to Eight 
Airships,” have led me to speculate 
whether something further might not 
be achieved in similar directions. 

Why, for instance, should not rabbits 
be trained to upset siege guns ? ' The 
innocent and docile character of the 
creatures would be a valuable asset in 
work of this nature. Even if seen — ' 
and among grass or undergrowth on a 
dark night a rabbit of ordinary intelli- 
gence might reasonably hope to escape 
detection — their real’ purpose might be 
cleverly masked until it was too late. 
Leisurely approaching the object of 
attack, lulling the suspicions of . a 
dull-witted sentinel or patrol by stop- 
ping now to cull a leaf, now to 
wash ^a whisker, the well - trained 
rabbit would have no difficulty in 
creeping to within striking distance. 
Then suddenly rushing forward and 
throwing its whole weight against the 
nearest wheel of the cannon it would 
tilt it from its foundation and fling it 


headlong to irretrievable destruction, 
very likely pinning several members of 
the gun company among its ruins. 

If it is objected that the strength of 
an average rabbit would be unequal to 
the task, are there not, I would ask, 
strong rabbits among rabbits, just as 
there are strong men* among men? 
None of the rabbits of my acquaint- 
ance could, I admit, overturn a mow- 
ing-machine ; but then neither could I 
myself balance a coach-and-four upon 
my neck, yet I have seen men upon tlie 
stage who could and did. The first 
object of the efficient trainer would be, 
of course, to select suitable rabbits. 

Surely soinething too might be done 
with white mice ? By gnawing through 
the tent ropes of a‘ sleeping enemy — 
especially on wet and stormy nights — 
they would engender a sense of strain 
and insecurity among our opponents 
that CQuld not be without an appreciable 
influence on their’ temper and moral 
throughout the campaign. The tents 
of commanding officers of notoriously 
choleric nature should be the objects 
of persistent attention in this way. 

The suitability of parrots for use in 
warfare is obvious. Their especial duty 


would be to give misleading words of 
command at points of critical import- 
ance during a battled A stealthy night 
attack might be converted into a hasty 
“strategic retirement” by an observant 
parrot ingratiating itself among the 
enemy's ranks and raising the cry, 
‘‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em I ” 

It is perhaps late in the season to 
utilise’ the services of trained wasps to 
any extent, but the possibilities of other- 
insect auxiliaries should ‘not be over- 
looked. 


The Primo Minister of New Zealand 
as reported in The Timaru Herald : — 

“Just oue word more. With regard to 
Canada’s offer that is reported in this evening’s 
paper, my opinion of it may be summed up in 
three words : Eibra, Jukova and Ipek.” 

This is one of the things \ve could have 
summed up'- more lucidly ourselves, 
though perhaps not so concisely. 

“Will the Soldiers who saw Lady Thrown 
off Tramcar on Saturday evening, about 8 
o’clock, please communicate.” 

Mxt, in Nor thamjpton Daily Chronicle.''' 

Another lovers’ tiff in the gloaming ? 
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BURGOMASTER MAX. 

Belgian soldiers, martial heroes, in a world of jSre and 
flame, 

By their fortitude and daring have achieved immortal fame, 

But there’s one, a mere civilian, who a vates sacer lacks — 
Burgomaster Max ! 

Therefore let a sorry rhymer offer you his humble meed, 

And salute your priceless service to your country in her 
need, 

All unarmed yet undefeated, never turning in your tracks — 
Burgomaster Max ! 

Athanasius contra mimdufn — you remind us of the tag, 

You whose fearless manifestoes never brooked the German 

gag; 

Bucking up your fellow-townsmen when thoir hearts were 
weak as wax — 

Burgomaster Max ! 

Now, alas ! we read the foemen have decided to deport 

And intern you for a season in some dismal German fort, 

Bor your presence was distasteful to the Hun who sacks 
and “ hacks — 

Burgomaster Max ! 

Yet, whatever fate befalls you, as the ages onward roll 

You will live in deathless lustre on your country’s Golden 
Boll, 

For you faced the German bullies with the stiffest of stiff 
backs — 

Burgomaster Max! 


There are German financiers who now allude to him as 
“ Dishonoured Bill.” 


A SEA CHANGE. 

Ponto in town is strictly comme ilfaut, 

A member of the most exclusive set 

(His pedigree and dwelling all may know 
Who read page 90 in the “ Dogs’ Debrett 

His mien is dignified, his gait is slow ; 

If upstart strangers try to catch his eye 

He kicks the dust behind with scornful toe, 

Averts his lifted nose and passes by. 

His friends he greets with careful etiquette, 
Permits his well-poised tail-tip to vibrate, 

Then treads with them the solemn minuet 
That antique custom and good form dictate. 

But Ponto by the sea! ah, who would know 
This damp wild ragamuffin on the strand 

Who importunes the passers-by to throw 
Big stones across the opal-shining sand ? 

Ponto dishevelled, ears turned inside out, 

Has sufiered some sea change ,* his social worth 

Is all forgot ; he leads a Comus rout, 

Tykes of the shore and curs of lowly birth. 

Yelping with joy he brings his wolfish pack 
About my legs, as, dripping from the sea, 

I pick my way thro’ shingle and wet wrack 
Beleaguered by this bandit company. 

But when the day comes round to leave the shore 
Ponto puts ofi* this maniac Mr, Hyde; 

Becomes a Dr, Jehjll dog once more 
And homeward goes serene and dignified. 
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AT THE PLAY. ! 

“ J^fAaiEEINA. " i 

Those wTio are not iin bhe mood just ; 
mw for a whole e\efci:ing of exotic ! 
melodrama might looi iim at the Globe * 
Theatre about ^.L-5, and. derive a few' 
monaents’ distraetLoa tom a Zulu wed- 1 
ding dance. I fotincl it a better show | 
than anything* 1 liguves ever seen in ! 
the native com]30uacSs tab Earl’s Court. ‘ 
The company', of cosiitse, was mixed,; 
but the white eontin^ieiiblliad caught the f 
local colour: (eoBfee) slucI showed great f 
aptitude in imitafciag tlie methods of- 
the aborigines. Natursiliy there were! 
conventions; the cliiefe talked fluent | 
English, while the SuLus u pers employed : 
their own vernacular,, except in certain ; 
formal phrjLses, as when febe “praisers” 


Uinhiiyazi was a far nobler figure than 
my conception of the Crown Prince. 

I may perhaps be excused if I do not 
dwell on the merits of the chief actors 
or of the plot — not too easy to grasp 
at the first, thanks to the difficulty^ 
we found in following the unfamiliar 
names of the characters. Eoth those 
interests were dominated by the attrac- 
tion of the admirable setting. Eortu- 
nately the scenes were numerous and ^ 
brief, but we still sulfered consider- ! 
able tedium from the affected and' 
drawling delivery of the heroine. | 
The frequent assurances' which we re- ! 
ceived as to the exceptional quality of 
Mameana's beauty, and the fact tliat, | 
to our knowledge, she had three bus- ' 
bands in the course of the play, never; 
quite convinced us “of the overwhelm-; 


(my prograTnm*e’s names for a sort of j ing character of her charms. Whether 


appropriating his wife ; but the apology 
was not received in the spirit in which 
it \vas tendered, and during the fight 
between Umhiiyazi and his brother 
Cetshicayo the wronged husband went 
over with his impis to the camp of the 
enemy. Umhmjazi made a strong pro- 
test against this treachery, but he must 
have seen (for he had much intelligence) 
that his case was a bad one ; and this 
reflection no doubt had something to do 
with the final act by which (in the old 
Eoman way) he fell upon his own 
assegai and dropped backwards — an 
admirable gymnastic — off one of the 
high rocks above the Tugola. 

I have already referred to the diffi- 
culties of Zulu nomenclature, and I 
would add that the native custom of 
addressing a man by his proper name in 
the course of every sentence materially 


SOME OF THE GREATEST FIGURES OF ALL AGES 

Lcccntly discovered, hy German research, to have hem <f Teutonic birth. 





Julius KAis^in. 


General 

Hercules. 


Johanna 
VON Arkstein. 


Wilhelm 

SCHAKESPEAR. 


Franz 

PRAKENBERG. 


DSX. JOHANNSSOHN. 


universal claq^iccy pumetuated the 
speeches of their king ^vith cries of 
“ Yes, . O Jion j ! " Yes, Great 
IBeast!*' JNo doubt ootiir honoured 
visitors could pereeive i!i]:a.ny technical 
points in which the ruLling-race exposed* 
itself as having soaoefcljimg yet to learn, 
but they tactfully concealed all signs of 
superior civilisatioon ; aaS the British 
audienco, well pleasoi wiilli the novelty 
and pictures queues s the scenes, wore 
content to waive iavidioos distinctions. 

The little brocbcire thsitt was thrown 
in with tlie puogiaanm*eiDf:orms me that 
the martial spiiifc of the Suliis (at that 
time iinder their ewnrd^we) was “iden- 
tical in many respects ‘Prussian 
Militarisra.'^’ Ceito-lnly there was 
a savagery about tie u*ay in wdiich 
they progged the ai r with their assegais 
that made one picture thienn as capables 
dc tout. But any compaaiison, whether 
in point of cosfcaine or r^oyal bearing, 
between Jling amdl the German 

Kaiser must hsivo beeiii in favour of 
the latter. On the other Uiand, liis son 


with a fair chance, she would have 
worked them successfully on a fourth 
man, Allan Quaiermain — the one 
white man who retained his native hue 
--■I cannot say, for somehow a stage 
diversion always intervened just as 
they had begun to embrace. The 
reason, by the way, for Quatermain's 
existence was never made too clear. 
Sportsinan and dealer in general stores, 
his habit of hanging vaguely about Zulu 
kraals and Zulu impis, on nodding terms 
with just anybody, did not greatly in- 
crease my pride of race, notwithstand- 
ing the statement made to him by 
Mamecna ; “ I shall never love another 
man as I love you, however many I 
marry.” 

Mr. Oscar Asche, who dramatised 
Sir Eider Haggard’s Child of Storm, 
did not aim at subtlety. But a rather 
nice question ai'ose over the rival 
im.moralities of Mamoena's second and 
third husbands. Prince Umbwjazi 
(No. 3) had expressed regret to bis old 
friend and comrade, (No. 2)/fbr 


extended the operation of the play. It 
must have made a difference — which I, 
for one, bitterly grudged — of nearly 
balf-an-hour. How much more satis- 
factory the economy of a certain author 
of whom Charlie Brookfield used to 
say : “ He read his play to the com- 
pany, and it took three solid hours, and 
even so he didn't pnt in any of the 

O, S. 


“ An official telegram from Nish received iu 
London states that the Servian commanders 
agree that the enemy all along the front is 
employing explosive bullets. Every soldier 
carries 20 per cent, of cxxdosive cartridges.” 

Daily Orayhic, 

The fact that 80 per cent, of Austnan 
cartridges refuse to explode may account 
for the Austrian “ victories.” 


“Whelan replied: ‘Y^cs, I sold the hoof.’ 
The military authorities iircssod the case.” 

TAveryool Echo. 

A case of pressed beef, we presume. 
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Doctor {at Amhiilance Class). “My deak lady, do you eealise that this lad’s anicle vas supposed to be beokex before 

YOU BANDAGED IT?"’ 


THE WAR IN ACACIA AVENUE. 

When we are not I'ulining out after 

specials ” w’e are absorbed in the mimic 
fight of Acacia Avenue— the desperate 
conflict between Mrs. Studholm- 
Erown, of The Hollies, and Mrs. Daw- 
burn-Jones, of Diilce Domum. They 
have husbands, these amiable ladies, 
but the husbands are mainly concerned 
with the commissariat and supply de- 
partment, and are neither allowed nor 
desired in the actual fighting line. 

The very day tlie war began, a huge 
flagstafl* witli a Union Jack of propor- 
tionate size rose in the grounds of Dulce 
Domum. It must have been ordered in 
advance. I present this fact to the 
German Press Bureau as showing that, 
at any rate, Mrs. Da wburn- Jones always 
intended war. But the next day Mrs. 
Studholm-Brown went six feet better 
with a flag-stalf and three square yards 
better with a Union Jack. 

Then we knew that it was war to 
the death in our Avenue and waited 
for the next move in the campaign. 

“ The Hollies ” broke out into Bed 
Cross notices; “ Dulce Domum ’’ 
announced itself to be the office for the 
organisation of local relief. 

One morning we rose with a sort of 
idea that there was an eruption in the 


air, and found the flags of Servia, ! 
France, Bussia and Belgium waving, 
I over “ Dulce Domum.” That day Mrs. * 
Studholm-Brown met me in the; 
j Avenue. She condescended to me. j 
j “ Oh, could you tell me the colours of ' 
'the Montonegiin flag?” I couldn't;; 
i but it was the first time the great lady 
j had ever spoken to me. ** Pink wuth 
! green stripes,” I replied tremblingly. 

! The very next day seven Allied flags 
' (including a pseudo-Montenegrin) flew ‘ 
'over “The Hollies.” Mrs. Studholm- 
i Brown had added Japan before thej 
I Mikado’s ultimatum had expired — ; 
I which will prove to the German Press i 
I Bureau tliat there was a secret under- 
standing between our Far-Eastern 
x\lly and Mrs. Studholm-Brown. 
i But flags were not the only things 
that were flaunted. Dulce Domum ” 
opened fire with an array of flannel 
shirts hung cn clothes-lines across the 
tennis- com t. “The Hollies” replied 
with a deadly line of pyjamas. 

Then the proprietress of the latter 
I threw open her grounds — a croquet 
court and a drying ground — as a place 
of rest for Territorials oE duty. Mrs. 
Dawburu-Jones promptly enlisted her 
husband as a special constable and had 
squads drilled on her tennis lawn. 


So the fight went on- 


-with slight I 


successes on both sides, but nothing 
decisive — till one day when Mrs. Daw- 
burn- Jones went to town in a taxi and 
returned with a family of negroes from 
the Congo. It was a splendid sight 
to see her leading them through the 
grounds and discoursing to them in 
her best Boulognese. Mrs. Studholm- 
Brown wriggled with mortification. 

Then her chance of a countei'- attack 
arrived. She had, or her husband had, 
or her husband’s brother-in-law had, a 
second cousin who was an officer, and, 
what was more, a wounded officer. He 
was persuaded to spend a week-end of : 
his convalescence at “The Hollies.” His ; 
hostess walked him proudly up and 
down all the paths which were in full 
view of “Dulco Domum.” It was inagni- 1 
ficent to see her adjust his sling. At ; 
that moment I dare not have trusted ^ 
Mrs. Dawburn-Jones with a gun or tho 
officer 'would have been in as great 
peril as in the trenches. How it will 
end I can scarcely imagine. I like to 
picture a great day of victory. Then, 
if tho Ceown Peince be allowed to take 
up his abode on imroh in some quiet 
suburban home, I am sure “ ThelTolIies” 
will snap him up. And if “ The Hollies” 
secures theCnow’N Prince no power in 
this world can prevent Mrs. Dawburn- 
Jones from securing the Kaiser. 
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THE HELPMEET. 

May I come in ? ” said Cecily 
knocking at my study door. 

“If you insist/' said I. 

“ 1 only ^ant to use the telephone/ 
she explained, as if that niade it an^ 
better. 

“ Yon couldn't take it away and use 
it somewhere else? " I asked. 

She was unmoved. “ It needn'l 
disturb you," she said. “I'll be as 
quiet as a mouse." 

“Won’t that be rather dull for the 
people at the other end of the line ? ’ 
1 ventured. 

“ How, you go on with your writing/ 
she said severiy. So I went on. 

Herbert closed the door softly behind 
him and werit oxii, having Ermyntnide 
alone. She had let him go. He had 
gone. He had left her alone. Her — 
Ermyntnide — alone. It has been fmly 
said that tcomen are queer creatures. 
They do not like being left alone. 

Cejj?teb LTII, 

Herbert ^picked up his hat and stick 
and passed out of the spacious hall into 
the street, closing the door softly behind 
him. It teas his habit xvhen angnj to 
close doors softly behind him. He was 
frequently angyij ; men often are, and 
with reason, 

“There's something I want to ask 
yon," said Cecily. 

“ Ask away," I said brusquely. 

“ Not you/* said Cecily, frowning at 
me and then smiling at the receiyer. 

And so Herbert foxind himself in the 
street. Where should he go? What 
should he do ,, , say . . , think , . . 
feel , . , ? He was quite unable to 
decide, Soniehoxu he coiildidt bring his 
mind to bear on the subject. He hmild 
hardly recall the name of the lady with 
whom he had been conversing, lei alone 
what all the trouble was about. He 
paused and lit a cigarette. Absolutely 
there was nothing else for it. 

“ How are you getting on ? ” I asked 
Cecily a little peevishly. 

“ Nicely, thanks," she answered. 
“And you?" 

“Oil, nicely, too," said I, with a sigh. ' 

As for ^ W4tatehomam& Ermyntnide, 
she ^ %cas in Utile better case. She felt 
as if nothing was ever going to happen 
to her again; almost, she thought, things 
had given up happening for good. She 
felt , . . but she hardly knew what she 

She could not bear to thihliof love. 
Engaged ? That is what she had been 
but wasn/t my longer. Who was to 
blame ? Was it Herbert ? Was it she ? j 

more thought she gave to the matter tJu 
. further she seemed to be from a definite, 

“ Are you coming to the end of youi 
friends ? " I asked Cecily. 

“ If I 'm not w^anted I 'll go,” saic 
she snappily. 

“You're always w'anted, of course,' 
I apologised. 

“ Then I 'll stay," said she brightly. 

Chapter LVIIL ' 

As Herbert turned his bach on Ken- 
sington and tvalked toioards 
Piccadilly, he. would, had he looked 
behind him, have seen a malevolefit, 
sinister man emerge from the shadotv 

ivhat Herbert did see when he looked 
behind him, “ My God/* said he, 
turning pale . . /* 

“ Can we dine with the Monroes on 
Tuesday ? ” asked Cecily. 

“That depends^ a good deal on 
whether they invite us," 1 answered. 

“It's only Jack trying to be funny," 
Cecily told the receiver. 

“ils I tvas saying/* continued Herbert, 
“ it *s James MacGlure/* 

No less/* said the other, with a 
fiendish smile. 

It is necessary to go bach a little in 

the momentous importance of the arrival 
of this man at this juncture. He was 
destined to play a large part in Herbert* s 
future ; the manner of their acquaint- 
ance was this. 

Producing a revolver from his 
hip pocket, Herbert shot Jarnes McClure 
through the heart, 

Cecily flapped about w'ith the Direc- 
tory. 

“Trying to find a number that vou' 
haven't used already ? " I enquired, 

Gmipniia LIX. 

•OihiPWMR LH&. 

LZjS. 

Gmabteb LIX. 

On the whole Jt must be agreed that 
Herbert was tvell rid of this Ermyntnide 
let son. There was nothing ^rticular^ 

against her except that she teas a zpoman, 
but surely to goodness that is enoicgh. 
When Ece anived the trouble began] 
when telephones were invented it carrie 
to a head. Think what liierature might 
have achieved had it not always been 
obsessed by its desire to find some brief 
definition good enough for woman ! I 
think it is our chief difficulty in ap- 
preoiaiing the supposed greatness of 
Veboiij that he couldn't do any better 
than Variwn et mutabile semper.” If 
Yemsil had been a butcher or a grocer 
or any other unhappy shopkeepcr'Uable 
to the daily insult of receiving house- 
hold orders, he must 'have - expressed 
it more thoroughly. For 'my own part, 
sitting here in my study and thinking 
the matter- over to myself, I cannot do 
better than adopt the phraseology of the 
telephone instructions : ‘‘Intermittent 
Buzz/* 

And so Herbert duln*t marry, hut 
lived happily ever afterwards. After all, 
Ermyntnide teas essentiailhj a woman ; 
they all are, confound them, but some of 
us are not so lucky as teas Herbert in 
finding out in time. 

And that, of course, was the chapter 
that Cecily suddenly chose to read 
. . . nor was it less than an hour 
before peace was declared again. The 
terms, however, wore hot unfavourable. 

I was* partially forgiven, and, what 
was bettor still, Cecily wholly departed. 

I then ^Y^ote a revised version of 

Chapter LIX, 

Ermyntnide was still xokcrc we left 
her, but was beginning to collect her 
scattered thoughts when Herbert re- 
entered. He closed the door behind 
him, neither softly nor louddy, but just 
ordinarily, and xvithout xnore ado took 
Ermyntrude in his arms. 

“ )Kc xvill never again think of all 
that came heiivecn xis/* he miirnnircd. 

She smiled up. at him. 

''It shall he m nothing/* he added. 

" ft shall/' said she. 

" J L shall indeed," say I. 

MOON-PENNIES. 

{Children in the Midlands give this name to 
the disc-shaped fruit of Honesty.) 

My garden is a beggar's pitch 

That Heaven thro ws i ts coins upon ; 
And in the Summer I am rich, 

And in the Winter all is gone; 

Yet as the long days liurry; by 

I keep my pitch, content and free, 
Where in a sweet profusion lie 

Fair Marigolds a-nd Honesty ; 

And oft T turn and count for fun 

My largess from the night and 
noon — 

Til© golden tokens of tlie sun, 

The silver pennies of the moon! 

■ . ■ 






*‘I*M SOllRY TO ’AVR to SAY, ’k ’S 1312? A VBltY BAD BOG WHILST YOU WAS HOUT. ’E ’s BIA' A>’ EAT UP 'iS PATRIOTIC 

RIBBON,” 


To their bloody Lord of Battles must they only bend 
the knee, 

For hard as steel and fierce as hell should cannon fodder be. 

Scourge and curses are their portion, pain and hunger 
without end, 

Till they hail the yell of shrapnel as the welcome of a 
friend ; 

They rape and burn and laugh to hear the frantic women 
cry 

And do the deyil’s work to-day, but on the morrow die. 

A million souls; a million liearts, a million hopes and fears, 
A million million memories of partings and of tears 
March along with cannon fodder to the agony of war. 
Have they lost their human birthright ? Are they fellow- 
men no more? 

Tramp 1 tramp I tramp ! the cannon fodder comes. 
God help the old; God help the young; God help 
the hearths and homes. 

They 11 do his will that taught them, on the earth 
and on the waves, 

Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him 
from their graves. 

The War and Physical Development. 

“Here some words have been exercised by the Censor,” 

llanchcst&i' Mmiing Kews. 

“Kiel is very delightful in its own way, but it misses in toto the 
charm and originality of Cowes.” 

So said The Tatler in the very early days of the war, and 
yet the Germans still seem to prefer the waters of Kiel to 
the superior attractions of the Solent. 


CANNON FODDER. 

{Thus the War Tarty designates the rank and file of 
the German army.) 

They are coming like a tempest, in tlieir endless ranks 
of grey, 

While the world throws up a cloud of dust along their 
awful way ; 

They’re the glorious cannon fodder of the mighty 
Fatherland, 

Who shall make the kingdoms tremble and the nations 
understand. 

Tramp ! tramp 1 tramp ! the cannon fodder comes. 

God help the old; God help the young; God help 
the hearths and homes. 

They’ll do his will that taught them, on the earth 
and on the waves, 

Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him 
from their graves. 

From the barrack and the fortress they are pouring in 
a flood ; 

They sweep, a herd of winter wolves, upon the scent 
of blood ; 

For all their deeds of horror they are told that death 
atones 

And their master’s harvest cannot spring till lie has 
sowed their bones. 

Into beasts of prey he ’s turned them ; when they show 
their teeth and growl 

The lash is buried in their cheeks; they’re slaughtered 
if they howl ; 
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officers don’t; shave or change their 
linen. I ’m not that sort, thank you. 
There are plenty of rough fellows to do 
it, I suppose. And in any event I 
could not fight alongside of French 
soldiers. Have you seen the cut of 
their trousers ? ” 

Mr. FitzJenkins hvugbed outright. 

'‘And are you doing anything to 
help in the crisis ? ” 1 asked. 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” said Mr. Fitz- 
Jenkins. “ You mustn’t imagine that 
it is only those who fight who are 
helping. What about the women who 


I ’m not of your panicky sort. It s 
just as well that there should be a few 
men like me left in town. We give it 
a tone.” 

“I trust, Mr. FitzJenkins,” I said, 
“ that you are not opposed to the War.” 

“ Oh, dear, no. Please don’t imagine 


A mvs VIEWS ON THE WAR. 

Interesting Ghat with 
Mr. Eeginald FitzJenkins. 

He was manicuring himself when 
I called, and I W’as asked whether I 
would see him now, or wait two hours 
till he had finished. 1 said I would 
see him now ; so I was shown into his 
dressing-room. 

“I am sorry,” said Mr. FitzJenkins, 

“ but if you will call at such an early 

hour ” It was twelve o’clock, 

but I apologised. “And what can 1 
do for you? ” asked my host. I 

“My paper,” I said, “ w’ould like to| 
have your vie'svs on the War.” | 

“'Well, if you ask me what I think 
of the War,” said Mr. FitzJenkins, 

“ it ’s a noosance — an unmitigated 
noosance. No one talks anything but 
War nowadays — and the papers con- 
tain nothing but War news. Even the 
Men’s Dress Columns have 
disappeared. I can tell you 
it has caused the greatest 
inconvenience to me per- 
sonally. You may ^vender 
why 1 am manicuring my- 
self. I’ll tell you why. 

My manicurist — the only 
man in London wdio knew 
bow to manicure — turned 
out to be a beastly German 
or Austrian or something, 
and has gone off to his 
beastly War, I even offered 
to double the man’s fees — 
at which the fellow, instead 
of being grateful, w^as grossly 
impertinent. If be hadn’t 
been such a great hulking 
brute I ’d have knocked him down . . . ; that. It had to be fought, I suppose. 
So I have to do the business myself, j And, although I am not taking an 
Couldn’t trust it to anyone else. ... active part in it myself, 1 wish the War 
And then look here. You see this little | well, and hope that the King and 


privately for a minute. Mr. FitzJenkins 
begged me to excuse him, and I did so. 
When he came back his face was 
flushed and almost animated. 

“Atrocious! Infamous! I shall write 
to the papers about it,” he said. “ How 
dare he leave me helpless like this? 
Off to enlist, indeed ! ” 

“ Who ? ” I asked, 

“ My man,” said Mr. FitzJenkins. 


TO A JADED GERMAN PRESSMAN. 

[“ One cannoi receive news of victories even- 
day .” — German Official Neicsj^aj^ei'.'] 


are left behind ? I help amuse ’em 
keep ’em bright. I’m ‘carrying on.’. True, as you say, there is no cause for 



grieving. 

When in your pages no triumphs 
appear, 

But, gentle Sir, wdien you talk of “re- 
ceiving,” 

Are you not W'andering out of your 
sphere? 

- - Yours not to \vait for a foe’s 
retrogression, 

Yours not to heed the 
belligerents’ fate ; 

; You ’re higher up in the 
j wTiter’s profession; 

I Perish “receiving,” ’tis 
i yours to create. 


enterpeise on our east coast. 

The Anti-Zeppelin bath-chaib. 


pot of pink paste, which has to be used 
to give the nails the necessary blush ? 
Do you know that the price of that has 
doubled since the War ? ” 

I expressed my horror by a suitable 
gesture. 

“Of course,” said Mr. FitzJenkins, 
“I don’t want to be hard on the 
Gcvex'nment — I know they have a lot to 
think of — but I do consider they ought 
to have prevented this somehow. They 
regulate the price of food, but forget 
that there are other necessities. . . . 
Again, some of my dividends have not 
been paid. A nice thing if one is to 
be forced to earn one’s own living ! ” 
“You haven’t volunteered to fight, 
then?” I said. 

“Good lor, no! That might suit 
some people, but not me. It ’s not a 
job for anyone of any refinement. 
Why, I am told that, when they are 
fighting, for days together even the 


Kitchener will pull it off* all right.” 

“May I publish * that ? I think it 
would encourage them.” 

“ Certainly. And you might say this. 
I am convinced we are going to win. 
No good could ever come to a man 
who wears an out'-of-date moustache 
like the Kaiser . . . Oh, certainly I 
am in favour of the War. Why, I have 
just ordered several pairs of khaki 
spats. . . . Believe me, I wish our 
soldier-fellows well, and in my opinion 
they ought to be encouraged. I met a 
lot of ’em trudging along in Pall Mall 
yesterday, poor devils of Territorials, I 
fancy, and I waved my stick to ’em. 
Nothing would please me more than to 
see the country to -which that impu- 
dent manicurist has returned receive a 
thrashing.” 

Just then the young man who had 
opened the door to me came in and 
asked his master if he could see him 


What though you dabble in 
newspaper diction, 
Common reporters de- 
serve your disdain ; 
You should be ranked with 
the masters of fiction, 
Weaving your victories 
out of your brain. 
Stories are needed, and you 
must supply ’em ; 

That should be easy ; so gifted a man 
Surely can compass a tnum-ph per diem. 
Seeing the truth is no part of your 
plan. 

Even although inspiration is flagging, 
Let not your output grow markedly 
less ; 

Fiction gives precedents (plenty) for 
dragging 

Out an old yarn in a different dress. 
But, if your brain is too weary for spin- 
ning 

Words to re-tell our habitual rout, 
Don’t blame the army that hasn’t been 
winning ; 

Frankly confess that you feel written 
out. 

“London Lady (twenties) well-educated, 
fair linguist, deeply interested psychology and 
the things that matter in life, considered 
clever by inmates, but not brilliant, would 
greatly appreciate broadminded and friendly 
companion to share walks. 

T. P:s WceUy, 
We must remember that the inmates’ 
standard would not be a very high one. 




First Native, “We’eb doin’ fine at the war, jARaE.” ' , " 

Second Native. “Yes, Jahn; and^'so be they Frenchies.” 

First Native. “Ay; an’ so be they Belgians an’ Rooshians.” 

Second Native, “Ay"; an’ so be they Allys. Oi dunno where they come from, Jahn, but they be devils for fightin’.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, FunMs Staff of Learned, Clerks.) 

Weti is ifc that novels with scamp-heroes are so much 
more interesting than the conventional kind? Bellamy 
(Methuen) is a case in point, for the central character, 
who gives his name to it, is about as worthless an object, 
rightly considered, as one need wish to meet. He steals 
and lies and poses; he betrays most of his friends; and 
throughout a varied life he only really cares for one person 
— himself. Yet Miss Elinob Moedaunt never seems to 
have any difficulty in making us share Bellamy's delight 
in his own conscienceless Career, Perhaps it is this very 
delight that does the trick. Charlatan as he is, and worse, 
Bellamy is always so attractively amused at the success of 
his impostures that it becomes impossible to avoid an 
answering grin. It was not a little courageous of Miss 
Moedaunt to write a story about a hero from the Five 
Towns district; but, though this may look like trespass 
upon the preserves of a brother novelist, Bellamy is Miss 
Mobd aunt’s very own. I have the feeling that she enjoyed 
writing about him — a feeling that always makes for pleasure 
in reading. Perhaps of all his manifold phases I liked 
best his rdle of assistant necromancer at a kind of psychical 
beauty parlour. There is some shrewd hitting here, which 
is vastly well done. But none of the adventures of Bellamy 
should be skipped. I am sorry to add that the copy 
supplied me for review did not apparently credit me with 
this view, as it ruthlessly omitted some forty of what I 


am persuaded were most agreeable pages. The fact that ifc 
so far relented as to go back about ten, and repeat a chapter 
I had already read, did little to console me. I could have 
better spared part of a duller book. 

A story by Mr. Dion Clayton Caltheop, with the title 
Wonderful Woman (Hoddeb and Stoughton), may almost 
be regarded as a work of expert refeuence. Because what he 
does not know about The Sex, and has not already written 
in a galaxy of engaging romances, is hardly worth the bother 
of remembering. So that his views on the matter naturally 
command respect. Wonderful Woman is perhaps less a 
novel than an analysis — painfully close, with a kind of 
regretful brutality in it — of one special type of femininity, 
and a glance at several others. Perhaps its realistic quality 
may astonish you a little. You may have been delighting 
in Mr. Oaltheop’s fantastic work (as I do myself) and yet 
have cherished the suspicion that his Columbines and 
Chelsea fairies and Moonbeam folk generally were the 
creations of a sentimentalist who would have little taste for 
handling unsympathetic things. Well, if so, Fhilippina is 
the answer to that. Here is the most masterly portraiture 
of a woman utterly without imagination or heart or any- 
thing except a kind of futile and worthless attraction, that 
I remember to have met for some time. As I say, it is all 
rather astonishing from Mr. Caltheop. The men who love 
Flipf and whose lives are ruined by her, are easier to under- 
stand. About Sir Timothy Sroift, for example, there is a 
touch of the Harlequin, or rather Pierrot, that betrays his 
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origin, I will not tell you the story, for one reason because both in his weakness and his strength; and Mr. Snowden 
its charm is too elusive to retrieve, I content myself by I deserves more than a little gratitude for the care with which 
saying that it seems to -me the best work we have yet had i he has reproduced the atmosphere of times that were 
fr< m Mr. Calthrop, combining his special and expected ' conspicuously lawless and exciting. 

graces with an unusual and moving sincerity. . 

When Dichij Furloiuj, the brilliant and aspiring artist of 

A month or two ago I have no doubt that the England The Achievement (Chapman and Hall) who was in love with 
of Charles IL's declining years would have seemed to xnelDlanci Char ter iSi sloshed her husband, EorrZjP?*<3dJ^,over-the 
a monstrously exciting country to live in ; at the present | head with his own decanter (vide Chap, XXI.) he rather 
moment (unfairly enough) I feel more like congratulating j overdid it. For “ the jagged thing fell with a sullen thud 
the hero of Monsignor Benson’s (Hutchinson) j behind his (Lord Freddy's) ear,” and that discourteous 

on the mildness of his adventures for the furtherance of the i nobleman collapsed to rise no more. When the detective 
Catholic faith. It is true that 3/r. Itoyer Malloch beheld I arrived the following noon he convinced himself that there 
some notable executions after the Titus Oates affair, and ! was no necessity to detain any of the guests, even though 
on the night of the Bye House Plot had a large meat | no windows had been found open or doors unlocked, and 
chopper thrown at his "head by one of the conspirators ; | though Dic/t;?y had a contused lip from the conflict overnight 
but, emissary of the Vatican as he was, he was actually i and everybody had coupled his name with Diana's, How- 
only, once compelled to whip out his sword in self-defence, * ever, the methodical sleuthhound ran his quarry to earth a | 
though on that occasion he had the extreme bad luck to ! year or two later, just as he had put the finishing touches I 
lose his fiancee through a i ~~ “ ~~ to his great (seventeen- 

misdirected dagger-thrust. | (ikhw,. MliM/ - M 1- "• 1 | /' 1 I cauvas. And Dicky 

Even this tragedy, sufli- : -uPtli .villi lillll ’ 1 I //Lln/U! I took a little bottle out of 


lose his fiancee through a I to his great (seventeen- 

misdirected dagger- thrust. I ijiM, - IM/ w'll I. t /'H j.:r> foot) canvas. And Dicky 

resume 'the'religi^'hfe ^ iooident,' a lon^ way a^ 

I book is written in a'' most notices ol Dichfs 

I captivating manner, and ’ pictures and Dichfs love 

cident and dialogue only — SI 111 begin to see the Dicky of 

I too rare in novels of the ^ decanter phase (even 

dently the author has ^ ill-treated dog is lugged in 

studied his authorities ^ for the purpose), or indeed 

(and more particularly ^ any other Dicky of real 

Mr. pEPYs) with a praise- . ^he Old Man , I see by the paper here that the Rooshians are fiesh and blood, in this 
worthy diligence. But in attacking a town they spell P-R-Z-E-AI-Y-S-L. D’ye think, haphazard- selection of 
view of the anti-Protestant now, wud that be a mistake op the ^ printer’s or wud the letters episodes and comments, 
bias which he naturally be mixed up, like, wi» the bombardment?- 

exhibits I feel bound to bid him have a care. If he intends in that difficult and dangerous formula than Air. Temple 
to pursue his historical researches any further, and discover Thurston is aware of. He has .wandered into the wrong 
^let us say) virtue in the Spanish Inquisition and villainy galley. A pity. For ATrs. Flint is a dear, if a stupid dear, 
in Sir Francis Drake, I shall load my arquebus to the and Dicky himself has his points, 
muzzle. 






his pocket. In fact, our old 
friend the novelette, with 
its iin exacting canons of 
plausibility ; tacked on, 
as it happens, to twenty 
chapters of meandering 
incident, a long way after 
the well-known Five- 
Towns formula, garnished 
with pleasantly romantic 
little notices of Dichfs 
pictures and Dichfs love 
affairs. But you don't 
begin to see the Dicky of 
the decanter phase (even 
though a fight about an 
ill-treated dog is lugged in 
for the purpose), or indeed 
any other Dicky of real 
fiesh and blood, in this 
haphazard • selection of | 
episodes and comments. | 
The truth is there is moie ! 


The hero of King Jack (Holder and Stoughton) “made 
sport,” as his creator, Mr. Keighley Snowden, says, 
“nearly a hundred yeai's ago ” in Yorkshire, and incidentally 
he also made records. P’or instance, he cleared four-and- 
twenty feet at a “run-jump,” and with this in my mind I 
find it satisfactory to think that he lived in another centiuy, 
or I might find myself regretting the eclipse of the Olympic 
Games. As an upholder of law and order I ought to be (I 
am not) ashamed to admire a man who, to say the least of 
it, was a very prickly thorn in the side of the police, Aly 
excuse is that Jack Sincler and his brother LisJie were 
kindly men withal. The game-laws were their trouble, but 
as far as I could make out they did not poach for the sake 
of pelf but from sheer love of sport Among poachers they 
ought, anyhow, to be placed in Class I., for they loved the 
open air and the freshness of the morning and all the things 
that make for a clean mind in a clean body. Jack, though a 
i shade arrogant at times, is a stimulating figure, human 


CUE DAILY BREAD. 

[The London corresi)onde7it of akQernian l^aper announces 
that London is on the venje of starvation, his own diet 
being “ reduced to bread and rancid dripping F] 

“ There is a languor in this alien air ; 

We are reduced, m fact, to famine fare ; 

Aline, I may say, is dripping based on bread 
(Ugh !), and 1 gather I shall soon be dead. 

It is the same all over. East or West; 

Hungry each hollow just below the chest. 

Daily, I ’m told, they rake the very dust, 

Hoping in vain to come across a crust. 

And, when our God-born Wilhelm brings his Huns 
Here, lie will find a few odd skeletons.” 

Such is the tale a Teuton lately writ. 

How, then, I ask, does London look so fit ? 

This is the reason, mainly, I surmise — 

We are fed up, of course, with German Lies. 
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Strong drinks have now been pro- 
hibited all over Eussia, and it looks as 


midshipman from the Gressij^ told its it asks for Brod, does not care to get a 
! readers that, when pulled out of the Stein, ^ 


water, the cadet ** was not wearing ‘ 
a single garment. He was provided; 


An overheard conversation : 


if Germany is not the only country with clothes and eventually put on a ’ that both 5 'ou and your wife have sent 
whose future lies on the water. British destro^’er.” While his choice | blankets to the soldiers.'^ “ Yes. She 

of covering does credit to the young ’ sent mine, so I sent hers.’' 

Eumour has it that Germany is not gentleman’s spirit, we think he would | 
too pleased with x\ustria’s achievements have done better to put on the clothes. * A dear old lad}’ who read about the 
in the War, and there has been in j theft of an Italian submarine last w’eek 

consequence not a little Potsdam-and- A naturalisation certificate has been ! writes to say that she hopes that the 
Peiimuttering between the two. granted to that clever English authoress, j police are keeping an eve on our 

^ the Countess Arnim. We congratu- ! Dreadnoughts. 

“ When the Kaiser goes to places late Elizabeth on escaping from “ her j - :■ z-- ="= 

beyond the railway,” wo arc told, “ he German Garden.” j Adsit omen^ 


beyond the railway,” wo arc told, “ he 
travels in a motor-car which, besides 
being accompanied by aides-de-camp 


people, 


The Witney \ 


Adsit omen! 

Take its capital” from Prussia— 
You reduce the thing to Eussia ! 


and bodyguards, is also watched by Gazette, “ are familiar with the his- 

special secret field police.” We are glad tory and resources of Belgium.” How ‘<Perrersely enougli, wliUst Ora’s husband 
to learn that every precaution is taken true this is may be seen from our was a commonplace though intelligent 

to prevent bis escape. — attorney, Ora was married to a 

s!: ^ Montana mme-owner.” 

The Kaisee once desired ’ m, • Bcolis of To-day. 

to be known as “ The Peace , . . - / .///7//// / / ; r //, / /- . /:' , , Pf^erse of 

King.” His eldest son. to ili iiU ‘ hi! /Ilii:iidi^l7/ //j//' at least have 

judge by Ms alleged burglar!- 1 / nMM' ! I'l 1 h !' I f/m // i ^ 

ous exnloits. now wishes to I / i l 1 7 ! l!\ ( f W ml/ i had ceased to be an attorney. 


to prevent bis escape. 

The Kaiser once desired 
to be known as “The Peace 
King.” His eldest son, to 
judge by his alleged burglari- 
ous exploits, now wishes to 
be known as the Charles 
Peace Prince. 

It is said that Major von 
; Manteuffel, who superin- 
I tended the destruction of 
i Louvain, has been recalled. 
We presume be will have to 
explain why ho left the Town 
Hall standlng^ 

We still have to go to 
Germany for news about our 
own country. Tiie latest 
reliable report is to the effect 
that there is now serious fric- 
tion between King George - 




m 

I.!! . !l ! il 


ml 




Study of a veteran who has sent all his blankets to 
Kitchener’s AmsY and never slept better in his life. 


I Gentlemen 7vho are losing 
I their eymployment oiuing to 
the TFar: — I. The German 
Colonial Secretary. 

“ Identifying battles with rivers 
is very confusing to the reader 
who is not well acq[uainted with 
the geography of a little-known 
part of Europe. It misleads thou- 
sands when^ the Aisne is men- 
tioned, and it is even more mis- 
leading when the river Victula 
comes into the reckoning, “ 

Birmingham Daily Pod. 

This is quite true. 

Bates for Zeppelins. 


and Lord Kitchener, the former hav- contemporary’s next statement: — “A “During the last few days,” we 
ing bocome alarmed at the raising of large section of its population consists learn, ‘‘ a good many insurances have 
“ Kitchener’s Army.” The War Minis- of a race known as the Walloons, the been effected at Lloyd’s on properties 
TER, the King fears, is aiming at the ancient descendants of the Belgians.” in London against the risk of damage 
throne, and it is now being recalled , ^7 Zeppelins.” The premium accepted 

that Lord Kitchener, when a young “Father,” asked the actor’s little son, on banks appeare to be about one shil- 


man, was once told by a soothsayer, “why does the ElAiSEBwear a helmet ling per cent. But why insure banks ? 
ccTr »» rtn f.Lo if. 9^’ “ Tn TTor mirnwn nart we would verv ffladlv 


“ K stands for Kin 


with an eagle on the top of it ? ” “ To For our own part we would very gladly 

show that he’s ‘got the bird,’” replied take refuge in one of their strong 
We learn from The Daily Gall that, the brilliant Thespian. 1 rooms at the first sight of a hovering 

in proportion to the number of its Zeppelin. 

inhabitants, B4lo is the richest city in By the way, the statement that “ The After consultation with our insurance 
Europe. The Swiss, we fancy, will Tsar has left for the theatre of war” expert, who has carefully considered 
scarcely thank our contemporary for has caused the keenest satisfaction in the past record of German^ aircraft 
drawing attention to this fact in view histrionic circles, where it is hoped that operating over undefended cities, we 
of the well-known cupidity of a certain this illustrious example will cause the now^ have pleasure in. submitting a 
neio-hbour of theirs. fashionable wwld to reverfe to its habit special scale of insurance rates which 

^ of patronising the stage. ought to meet the needs of the public. 

There is a proposal on foot to form Lloyd’s are welcome to it should they 

a corps of Solicitors. By a pretty legal General von Stein, who was respon- care to adopt it as it stands : — 

touch it is suggested that they might sible for the German official com- Hospitals . . , &6% per annum, 

train between six and eight, muniques, has, we learn from the . . . . 2/11 „ ,, 

German Press, been supemeded. Evi- ^’etnades , 2/9 
The Daily Keios the other day, in dentl}r he did not- chronicle sufficient Lamp-posts *. *. *. l/l !! 

describing the fortunate escape of a victories. The German public, whenj Lord Mayors . , Afil ,, ,, 


£5 % per annum. 

2/11 n 
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THOMAS OF THE LIGHT HEART. 

[“ T/ie Cologne Gazette ” tells us that we are lacking in 
tinder standing of the high seriousness of the loar ; that 
we use sporting expressions about it ^'The Times,'' 
referring to this criticism, points out that, though we 
do not pretend, like the Germans, to make a religion of 
war, our ‘sporting instinct at least enables us to recog- 
nise that to draio the sword on tcomen and children is 
“ not cricket."] 

[Facing the goes, lie jokes as well 
As any Judge upon the Bench; 

Between the crash of shell and shell 
His laughter rings along the trench; 

He seems immensely tickled by a 
Projectile which he calls a “ Black Maria.” 

At intervals, when work is slack, 

He kicks a leather ball about; 

Eecalls old tales of wing and back, 

The Villa’s rush, the Eovers’ rout ; 

Or lays a tanner to a pup 

On ’Albion (not “perfidious”) for the Cup. 

He whistles down the day-long road. 

And, when the chilly shadows fall 
And heavier hangs the weary load, 

Is he down-hearted? Not at all. 

’Tis then he takes a light and airy 
View of the tedious route to Tipperary. 

His songs are not exactly hymns ; 

He never learned them in the choir; 

And yet they brace his dragging limbs 
Although they miss the sacred fire ; 

Although his choice and cherished gems 
Do not include “The Watch upon the Thames.” 

lie takes to fighting as a game; 

He does no talking, through his hat. 

Of holy missions; all the same 
He has his faith — be sure of that; 

He’ll not disgrace his sporting breed, 

Nor play what isn’t cricket. There’s his creed. 

0. S. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Mr, Punch ventures to ask the help of his gentle 
readers on behalf of the Women’s League of Service, 
who are daily giving dinners in various districts of 
London to expectant and nursing mothers, of whom 
many have husbands serving with the colours. It is 
our hope that out of the present war may come, for 
those who follow us, a happy freedom from the menace 
of war ; but our sacrifices will be in vain if no care is 
taken of the mothers who are bearing children to-day. 
Among the poorer class, the last person in the family 
to be fed is always the mother. Mr. Punch invites 
those who have the welfare of the new generation at 
heart to send gifts in aid of this national work to Mr. 
Dudley Cocke, 44, Gresham Street, E.C. 


More Looting by the Kaiser’s Family ? 

“Prince loachim, the Kaiser's youngest son . . . was met at the 
railway station by his mother, who pointed proudly to the second-class 
altar cross on her son’s breast .” — Eastern Daily Press. 


The American Touch. 

“Great steel plates have been fixed about the ceilings and walls 
of a room which now shelters the famous Venus D. Milo.” 

Toronto Daily Star. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. IV. 

{From Dietrich Q. Friedlicher, an Aincrican Citizen.) 

Kaiser Wilhelm, — I ’ve been hearing no end during the 
last month or two about German efforts to capture American 
opinion. It seems you think us a poor sort of creatures 
unable to find out for ourselves- the right way of things. 
You’ve been measuring our people up and you’ve got a 
kind of fancy that we ’re running about our continent with 
our eyes staring and our mouths gaping and our poor silly 
tongues wagging, and that we ’re busy collecting thoughts 
from one another about this war in Europe so we shan’t 
look ignorant when we read what other countries are 
doing. “See here,” I’m supposed to be saying as I go 
around, — “ see here ! What *s this Belgium, anyway, and how 
in thunder does she come to stand out agin the great Ger- 
man army ? And why are the Germans knocking .Belgium 
to flinders and shooting her citizens ? Ain’t the Germans 
Christians ? Ain’t their soldiers generous and their officers 
merciful ? Well then, it kinder puzzles me to see the way 
they Ye getting to work. It ’s no wonder the Belgian is set 
agin them. They’re a little lot, them Belgians are, and 
it ’s a queer thing, ain’t it, that they should make all this 
trouble? But I dunno. Maybe there’s something to be 
said for ’em if we only knew. Then there’s the English. 
They say they ’re fighting for freedom this time, and maybe 
they’re right to stick to their word and back up their 
treaties. But it don’t seem very clear as far as I can size 
it up. Won’t some kind gentleman come along and give 
me the true story ? ” 

That ’s what I ’m supposed to be saying, and you thought 
you heard me all the way from Pofcsdam, and you took a 
good deep think, and “Bless me,” you said, “it ’s ten thousand 
pities to let old man Friedlicher go along with his mind 
empty when there ’s a heap of good German opinions lying 
around just asking to be put into it. I ’ll cable Bernstorfp 
to fill him up.” So there ’s poor Bernstorpf turning him- 
self inside out to please you and educate me. Don’t he 
prove a lot ? From 9 to 10 he lectures about Germany’s 
love for America and the beautiful statue of Frederick 
THE Great at Annapolis ; from 10 to 11 he socks it into 
England — says she’s a robber power and blacker ’n any of 
the niggers she hires to do her fighting for her ; from 11 to 
12 he settles Eussia by calling her a barbarian Empire; 
and from 12 to 1 he tells me how Germany’s burning 
Belgium for Belgium’s good; and then he dismisses me 
and says, if I’ll come back to-morrow morning, he ’ll pitch 
me a story about the French peril, and how Germany can 
help America to escape it. 

Kaiser, it ’s no good. My father was a German, and he 
knew’ your lot, and he used to tell me all he knew. He 
had to quit Prussia pretty quick after 1848— that ’s the 
year your great-uncle had to take off’ his hat to th^-eitizens 
of Berlin, and your venerable grandfather had to pay a visit 
to England,' German air not. hieing good for his health. I 
know all that there is to be known about you. I don’t 
want any Bernstorff, no, nor yet any Dbenburg, to tell 
me why this figiit’s fighting and to explain the Belgian 
wickedness to me. You and your blamed professors and 
soldiers, you ’ve all been spoiling for war these ten years 
past, and now that you ’ve got it you ’re out to tell the 
Americans that the other fellows drove you into it. All 
I ’ve got to say is, I don’t believe it — and what ’s more, no 
sensible American believes it either. That ’s all there is 

iL Yours sincerely, Dietrich. 

Motto for the Kaiser (reported as having been last 
seen at Cologne) : “ East, West, hame ’s best.” 
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Officer, “ Wha^b in thunder have you been doing all the morning? This leather’s not dressed; there’s mud on it still I’ 
Recruit (ex-CycUst), “Sorry, Sir, but I’ve spent most of my time polishing the pedals.” 


EENAMED CELEBBITIES. 

Since the publication of the mani- 
festo in our columns signed by a large 
number of eminent men who announc^ 
their intention of divesting themselves 
of the un-Christian name of William, 
matters have moved far and fast. 
Many of these gentlemen have already, 
in obedience to the dictates of logic, 
assumed anew style, as may be gathered 
from the following messages which the 
Press Bureau, without accepting re- 
sponsibility for them, graciously per- 
mits us to reproduce : — 

The Eeverend William Spooner, the 
revered W'arden of Eew College, Ox- 
ford, writes to say that, in deference to 
the unanimous desire of the graduates 
and undergraduates of the College, he 
has decided to be known in future as 
the Eeverend Peter Spooner, as a tribute 
to the Kinquering Cong of Serbia. 

Mr. William (Wullie) Park, the 
famous professional golfer, has decided 
to assume the praenoraen of Pinkstone 
(after Sir John Denton Pinkstone 


Prench), and is already known amongst 
his intimates as “ Pinkie.” 

Mr. William Le Qxjeux has by a 
special deed poll assumed the title of 
George Albert Nicolas Yictor-Emmanuel 
Eaymond Woodrow Le Queux, but for 
literary purposes will briefly sign him- 
self “ Alb.” 

Mr, William de Morgan, the famous 
novelist, as the son of Augustus be 
Morgan, has happily hit on the idea 
of renaming himself Marcellus de Mor- 
gan. But he is anxious to have it 
clearly understood that this does not 
involve him in any claim to the author- 
ship of Marcella, 

A communication has been received 
by the Editor of The Spiritualist from 
William Shakspeare, announcing his 
unalterable resolve to change his 
Christian name because of the posthu- 
mous discredit attached to it by the 
Kaiser. Asked what be proposed to 
substitute for it, the Bard created a 
prodigious sensation by announcing 
that he thought Francis would do as 
1 well as anything else. 


Sir William Job Collins,^ equally 
renowned in the spheres of politics and 
medicine, has promptly recognised the 
impossibility of continuing to wear a 
name which has been indelibly tar- 
nished by the arch-disturber of Europe’s 
peace. He has accordingly elected to 
replace his first two names by the in- 
genious and harmonious collocation of 
Thomas Habakkuk. 

Mr. Harold Begbib writes to ex- 
plain that, though his first name is not 
William, it has painful historical asso- 
ciations with the success of a former 
William. He therefore wishes it to be 
known that he will sign all his articles, 
interviews and poems with the name 
Oliver Lodge David Lloyd George I 
Begbie, as an act of homage to the two 
great men who have chiefly inspired 
him in his journalistic and literary 


Copy of letter to teacher : — i 

“Dear Sir, Avill you please give my daughter 
j a dinner, as slie has no father and 1 ba\ e no 
1 means of getting her one, and oblodge.” 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 


V. 

Dear Charles, — You must; forgive 
my -writing this letter with a fountain 
pen, but to do otherwise would be an 
act of ingratitude to my servant, Private 
J. B. Cos. I told him this morning 
that I had lost my pocket pen, a cheap 
affair made of tin. I instructed him to 
find it, and J. B. is one of those pei'fect 
factotums who do as they are told. 
He has a sharp eye and no scruples, 
and so, owing to the fact that three 
other officers live in my billet, he was 
able to find two valuable fountain pens 
and one stylographic in no time. The 
exigencies of war necessitate, 
some little irregularity now and | 
then; but how, 1 asked him, did 
he justify this excess of zead? 

J. B. is distinguished by a lisp 
among other things. “ It *th 
betht to be on the thafe thide, 

Thir,” said he. 

We had an all-night outpost 
job on this week,' at which my 
company achieved an unpre- 
meditated success — unpremedi- 
tated by the authorities, that 
is. Before setting out we 
had been threatened with the 
heaviest penalties if we were 
discovered at any moment in 
a dereliction of duty, which 
meant that the Adjutant pro- 
posed to pay us a siuprise 
visit and had every hope of 
discovering responsible officers 
asleep at their posts. Those 
who know will tell you that 
the hour before dawn is that 
during which an attack is most 
likely in real war; they also 
assert that this is the most 
likely period for derelictions in 
imitation war, and so, as we'^ 
anticipated all along, this was the time 
selected for the surprise visit. But we 
w^ere not caught napping, Sir; every 
possible approach to our picket was 
protected by strong groups, each in- 
structed to let no one pass on any 
account and least of all those who 
attempted to trick them by a pretence 
of authority, however realistic that 
pretence might be. Thus it fell out 
that when the Adjutant was sighted 
he was instantly accosted and &nily 
apprehended. Inasmuch as he refused 
to be led blindfold through our lines, 
he was not allow^ed to approach our 
august selves at all, but was retained 
until such time as we cared to approach 
him. Mind you, I 'm not saying we 
were asleep ; merely I show you how 
thoroughly we do our work. It is not 
mine tbat is the master mind; it is my 
skipper’s, a man upon whose ready 


cunning I rely to bring me to Berlin 
and its choicest light beer well in ad- 
vance of all other victorious forces. 

It used to be our Brigadier’s fad that 
officers commanding companies should; 
know the names of all their men, and 
lately he took upon himself to test it. 
Captain after captain, upon being asked 
to name a selected man, had to confess 
ignorance; not so my skipper. He 
knew them all. “What is that man’s 
name? ” asked the Brigadier, indicating 
an inconspicuous and rather terrified 
private, just that sort of man whose 
name one would never know • or want 
to know. (It was something rather 
like Posfelethwaite, I believe). “Two 


paces forward. Private Johnson, ” 
ordered my skipper emphatically, fixing 
an hypnotic eye on the youth, and 
adding, to prove his accuracy, “ Now, 

my lad, your name ’s Job ? ” 

“ nson, Sir,” concluded the victim. 

That night, at dinner, the Brigadier 
told the 0.0. that, among many disap- 
pointments, he bad found one officer 
who seemed to know the names of his 
men “ almost better than the men did 
themselves. ” In accordance with 
J. B.’s maxim about being on the safe 
side, it was a company order afterwards 
that, when asked, all even numbers 
were to be “Evans” and odd numbers 
“Hodges,” till further notice. 

Talking about names, I was quite 
homesick for old London when, in 
calling the names and’-regimental num- 
bers of a party, I found myself bawling 
Angrily for “ Gerrard, No. 2784.” 


Catering, as we do, for all tastes, we 
have in our rank and file a serio-comic . 
artiste from the lower rungs of the 
music-hall ladder. "We bad a busy 
tifne^with him at our Great Inocula- 
tion Ceremony (First Performance) on 
Saturday. , We could not put too strict 
a discipline upon men into whose arms 
we were just about to insert fifteen 
million microbes apiece, and our 
private was not slow to seize his 
opportunity. , He insisted upon his 
fifteen million being numbered off in 
order to discpver whether there were 
any of them -absent from parade ; he | 
wished to know if they had ail their j 
proper equipment, and whether each ; 
had passed his standard test. : 
As the needle was inserted into i 
his arm, “Move to the left in i 
fours,” he- ordered them ; “ form 1 
fours — left — in succession of 
divisions — number one leading 
— quick-ma-harch.” (It was 

the same humorist who recently 
took a strong line about pro- 
tective colouring, and put in an 
application for a set of khaki 
teeth.) 

At the moment of inoculation 
we were all, officers and men, 
very facetious and off - hand ; 
about it, but as the evening ! 
came on we grew pianos even ; 
miserable. Mess was not made ; 
any less sombre by Wentworth’s 
plaintive observation that “ the 
doctor who had succeeded 
in making a thousand of us 
thoroughly ill and debarred us 
from the cheering influence of 
alcohol was probably • at that 
very moment himself enjoying 
a hearty debauch.” 

The only effect of the dose 
upon me was to induce a rather 
morbid contemplation. I re- 
called the happy times when I was 
once, even as you are, a barrister who 
-rose at‘B.30 a.m. (an incredibly late 
hour), did next to nothing all day and, 
when I w^anted to go away, just went. 
I used in those gentle days to take 
off my hat to ladies (a long-forgotten 
habit), and I never dreamed of calling 
anybody “ Sir.” I used to suppose that 
I should rise from stuff to silk, from 
■silk to ermine, to conclude as a Judge 
on the King’s Bench. It seems now 
that I may rise from stars to crowns, 
from crowns to oakleaves, and end 
my days as a commissionaire in — who 
knows ? — His Majesty’s foyer, I, who 
had hoped to dismiss your appeals, may 
come instead -to hail your taxi at the 
theatre door ; may even come to call 
you “Sir.”' But for the moment I am 
Yours thoroughly disrespectfully, 
Henry, 



THE WAE ON GERl^IAN COMJilERGE. 

“We are glad to hear, Mr. Wilton, that you have 

VOLUNTEERED FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. We ARB PROUD TO 
KNOW 'THAT YOU ARE READY TO DO YOUR DUTY AS A BrITON. 
We SHALL BE PLEASED TO KEEP YOUR PLACE OPEN FOR YOU 
DURING YOUR .ABSENCE . AND, MR. WiLTON, YOU MIGHT- 
TAKE A PEW THOUSAND OP OUR CIRCULARS IN YOUR KNAP- 
SACK TO BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ENEMY IN THE 
REGRETTABLE EVENT OF YOUR BEING TAKEN PRISONER.’' 




RURAL LIFE UNDER 


OlTB riLtiAGB 


THE TRAITOR. 

** Down with the Teutons I ” rose the people's cry ; 

“ Who said that England’s honour was for sale? 
Myself, I hunted out the local spy, 

Tore down his pole and cast him into jail. 

An English barber now,” said I, “ or none I 
This thatch shall never fall before a Hun I " 

And all was well until that fateful morn 
When, truss'd for shearing in a stranger’s shop, 

“ Be careful, please,” I said, ** I want it shorn 
Close round the ears, but leave it long on top ; ” 
And, thrilling with a pleasant pride of race, 

I watched the fellow's homely British face. 

An optimist he was. Those German brutes, 

They '11 get wot for. You mark my words,” he said, 
And dragged great chunks of hair out by the roots. 
Forgetting mine was not a German head. 

Oh, yes, they '11 get it in the neck,” said he 
And gaily emphasized his prophecy. 

Ah me, that ruthless Britisher 1 He scored 
His parallel entrenchments round and round 
My quivering scalp. “ Invade us ’ere ? ” ke roared ; 

“Not bloomin’ likely I Not on British ground \ ” 
His nimble scissors left a row of scars 
To point the prowess of our gallant Tars. 

I bore it without movement, save a start 
Induc'd by one shrewd gash behind the ear. 

With silent fortitude I watch’d him part 
The ruin on my skull. And then a tear, 

A fat, round tear, well'd up from either eye — 

0 traitorous tribute to the local spy 1 



JULES FRANCOIS. 

Jules Francois is poet, and gallant and gay ; 

Jules Fran§ois makes frocks in the Rue de la Paix; 
Since the mobilisation Jules Francois 's the^one 
That sits by the breech of a galloping gun, 

In the team of a galloping gun I 

W'hen the wheatfields of August stood white on the 
plain 

Jules Fran 9 ois was ordered to go to Lorraine, 

Since the guns would get flirting with good Mr. Kbupp 
And wanted Jules Francois to limber theni up. 

To lay and to limber them up I 

The road it was dusty, the road it was long, 

But there was Jules Francois to make you a song; 

He sang them a song, and he fondled his gun, 

Though I wouldn’t translate it he sang it A1 ; 

His battery thought it A1 1 

The morning was fresh and the morning was cool 
When they stopped in an orchard two miles out 
of Toul, ^ 

And the grey muzzles spat through the grey muzzles’ 
smoke,. 

And there was Jules Francois to make you a joke, 

To crack his idea of a joke : — 

“ The road to our Paris ’tis hard as can be ; 

The road to that London he halts at the sea; 

So, ix)is4ti, mon gars ? 'tis as certain as sin 
This wisdom that chooses the road to Berlin 1 
So they follow the road to Berlin. 
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ENTER BINGO. 

Before I introduce Bingo I must 
say a word for Humphrey, bis sparring 
partner. 

Humphrey found himself on the top 
of rdy stocking last December — ^put 
there, I fancy, by Celia, though she says 
it was Father Christmas. He is a small 
yellow dog, with glass optics, and the 
label round his neck said, “His eyes 
move.” When I had finished the 
oranges and sweets and nuts, when 
Celia and I had pulled the crackers, 
Humphrey remained over to sit on the 
music-stool, with the air of one playing 
the pianola. In this position be found 
his uses. There are times when a 
husband may legitimately be annoyed ; 
at these times it was pleasant to kick 
Humphrey off his stool on to the divan, 
to stand on the divan and kick him on 
to the- sofa, to stand on the sofa and 
kick hind on to the book-case ; and then, 
feeling another man, to replace him on 
the rnusic-stool and apologise to Celia. 
It was thus that he lost his tail. 

When the War broke out we wrote 
to the "War Office, offering to mobilise 
Humphrey. x\lready he could do 
“ Eyes..W^^iA- eyes front'' But the 
loss of his. tail was against him. Ee- 
jected by the medical authorities as 
unfit he returned to the music-stool 
and waited for a job. It was at this 
moment that Bingo joined the estab- 
lishment. 

Here w’e say good-bye to Humphrey 
for the present; Bingo claims our at- 
tention. pingo arriyed as an absurd 
little black tub of puppiness, warranted 
(by a pedigree as long as your arm) to 
grow into a Pekinese.* It was Celia’s 
idea to call him Bingo;, because (a 
ridiculous reason) as a child she had 
had a poodle called Bingo. The less 
said about poodles the better; why 
rake up the past ? 1 

“If there is the* slightest chance of i 
Bingo — of this animal growing up into | 
a poodle,” 1 said, “ he leaves my house 
at once.”' 

poodle,” said Celia, “was a 
lovely dog.” . 

(Of course she was only a child then. 
She wouldn’t know.) 

“ The point is this,” I said firmly, 

“ our puppy is meant for a Pekinese— 
the pedigree says so. From the look of 
him it will be touch and go whether he 
pulls it off’. To call him by the name 
of a late poodle may just be the deciding 
factor. Now I hate poodles; I hate 
pet dogs. A Pekinese is not a pet dog ; 
he is an undersized lion. Our puppy 
may grow into a small lion, or a mastiff, 
or anything like that; but I will not 
have him a poodle. If we call him 
Bingo, will you promise never to men- 

tion in his presence that you once had 
a — a — you know what I mean — called 
Bingo?” 

She jiromised. I have forgiven her for 
having once loved a poodle. I beg you 
to forget about it. There is now only 
one Bingo, and he is a Pekinese puppy. 

However, after we had decided to call 
him Bingo, a difficulty arose. Bingo’s 
pedigree is full of names like Li Hung 
Chang and Sun Yat San; had we chosen 
a sufficiently Chinese name for him? 
Apart from what was due to his ances- 
tors, were we encouraging him enough 
to grow into a Pekinese? What was 
there Oriental about “ Bingo ” ? 

In itself, apparently, little. And 
Bingo himself must have felt this; 
for his tail continued to be nothing 
but a rat’s tail, and his body to he 
nothing but a fat tub, and his head 
to be almost the head of any little 
puppy in the world. He felt it deeply. 
When I chaffed him about it he tried 
to eat my ankles. I had only to go 
into the room in which he was, and 
murmur, “Bat’s tail,” to myself, or 
(more offensive still) “ Chewed string,” 
for him to rush at me. “ Where, 0 
Bingo, is that delicate feather curling 
gracefully over the back, which was 
Mie pride and glory of thy great-grand- 
father? Is the caudal' affix of the 
rodent thy apology for it ? ” x\.nd 
Bingo would whimper with shame. 

Then we began to look him up in 
the map. 

I found a Cbineso town called 
“Ning-po,” which strikes me as very 
much like “ Bing-go,” and Celia found 
another one called “ Yung-Ping,” which 
might just as well be “Yung-Bing,” 
the obvious name of Bingo’s heir when 
he has one. These facts being commu- j 
nicated to Bingo, bis nose immediately i 
began to go back a little and his tub 
to develop something of a waist. But 
what finally decided him was a discovery 
of mine made only yesterday. There 
is a Japanese province called' Bingo. 
Japanese, not’ Chinese, it is true ; but at 
least it is Oriental. In any case con- 
ceive one’s pride in realising suddenly 
thal; one has been called after a province 
and not after a poodle. It has deter- 
mined Bingo unalterably to grow up 
in the right way, * 

You have Bingo now definitely a 
Pekinese. That being so, I may refer 
to his ancestors, always an object of 
veneration among these Easterns. I 
speak of (hats off, please!) Oh, Good- 
wood Lo. 

Of course you know (I didn’t myself 
■ till -last week) that “Ch.” stands 
for “Champion.” On the male side 
Champion Goodwbod Lo is Bingo’s 
great-great-grandfather. On the female 
: side tlie same - animal is Bingo’s great- ^ 

grandfather. One couldn’t be a poodle 
after that. A fortnight after Bingo 
came to us we found in a Pekinese book 
a photograph of Goodwood Lo. How 
proud we all were ! Then we saw 
above it, “ Celebrities of the Past. The 
Late ” 

Champion Goodwood Lo was no 
more 1 In one moment Bingo had lost 
both his great-grandfather and his 
great-great-grandfather ! 

We broke it to him as gently as 
possible, but the double shock was too 
much, and be passed the evening in 
acute depression.’ x^nnoyed with my 
tactlessness in letting him know any- 
thing about it, I kicked Humphrey off 
his stool. Humphrey, I forgot to say, 
has a squeak if kicked in the right 
place. He squeaked. 

Bingo, at that time still uncertain 
of bis destiny, had at least the courage 
of the lion. Just for a moment be 
hesitated. Then with a pounce he was 
upon Humphrey. 

Till then I had regarded Humphrey 
— save for his power of rolling the eyes 
and his habit of taking long jumps from 
the music-stool to the hook-case — as 
rather a sedentary character. But in 
the fight which followed he put up an 
amazingly good resistance. At one 
time he was underneath Bingo; the 
next moment he had Bingo down ; first 
one, then the other, seemed to gain the 
advantage. But blood will tell. Hum- 
phrey’s ancestry is unknown ; I blush 
to say that it may possibly be German. 
Bingo had Goodwood Lo to support 
him — in two places. Gradually he got 
the upper hand; and at last, taking 
tlie reluctant Humphrey by the ear, he 
dragged him laboriously beneath the 
sofa. He emerged alone, with tail 
wagging, and was taken on to his 
mistress’s lap., There he slept, his grief 
forgotten. ‘ 

So Humphrey has found a job. 
Whenever Bingo wants exercise, Hum- 
phrey plants himself in the middle of 
the room, his eyes cast upwards in an 
affectation of innocence. “I’m just sit- 
ting here,” says Humphrey; “1 believe 
there ’s a fly on the ceiling.” It is a 
challenge which no great-grandson of 
Goodwood Lo could resist. With a rush 
Bingo is at him. “I’ll learn you to 
stand in my way,” he splutters. And 
the great dust-up begins . . . 

Brave little Bingo 1 I don’t wonder 
that so warlike a race as the Japanese 
has called a province after him. 

A. A. M. 

“ Any Britons wishing to view the Oennan 
prisoners at Frimley Camp can hire a car for 
£'3 35.” — Advt. in Daily Telegrajph.'' 

It seems that there are Britons and 
Britons. We prefer the other kind. 







' 

FACTS FROM THE FRONT, 

We ifEABiT (prom German sources) that the Professors op a oelebrated Prussian University have conferred the 

HONORARY DEGREE OP DOCTOE UPON A DISTINGUISHED GENERAL ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT^ 


TWILIGHT IN REGENT’S PARK. 

{^.eing a mutinous suggestion ivhich I somelioio had no twie 
to make to the drill-instructor.) 

Sergeant ! Beneath the dim and misty vault 
I tire of making fours with endless trouble, 

And left inclines inclining to a fault. 

What is this pedantry ? An empty bubble. 

The spirit is the thing. When you say ** 'Alt ! 

My 'eart — I mean my heart — is at the double. 

You, gazing only at the outward shell 
That nothing of this secret fire divulges, 

See only raw civilians, heaped pell-mell, 

Having the kind of chest that peace indulges ; 
Viewed from one end our lines are like a swell 
On the deep ocean, full of kinks and bulges. 

You bid ns wheel. At once ensues a rout 
That no hussar could compass with his sabre ; 

The man in evening dress is much too stout, 

He seems to draw his breath with obvious labour, 
Whilst I — I beg your pardon, Bight about— 

Of course I bumped into my left-hand neighbour. 

But take (as I observed) the fire beneath ; 

If ever foe should leap the shining m argent 
That laps our island like a liquid wreath 
Then you would see us. Shimmering and argent, 
'‘Out bay’netsl " we would snatch 'em from the sheath; 
No ^shunning in that day, I think, 0 Sergeant. 


Meanwhile we want a foretaste of Xhe joy 
That so much tedious tramping merely stifles ; 

"We want to fall upon our — well, deploy, 

And less of “ Stand at ease " and fruitless trifles ; 
Der Tag will com© (we whisper it with coy 
Half-bated murmurings), when w^e have rifles 

And uniforms. I want a uniform. 

Even if not of khaki's steadfast fibre, 

To make the bright-eyed maidens' hearts more warm 
And still the mockings of the street-boy giber; 
Meanwhile, I say, why not deploy and storm 
The sacred trenches of the Zoo-subscriber? 

The hour, the place invite. While here we stake 
Our country’s weal on nugatory follies, 

What are these screams of insolence that wake 
The bosky silence with perpetual volleys ? 

Give us the word to charge and let us take 
Yon outpost of the Eagles with our brollies. 

Evoe. 

“Burglar in Burning T3LOQy!i.'*—-Livm'2>ool Express. 

He must have walked into something pretty hot. 


Editorial Modesty. 

“ COERESPONBENOE. 

Th.6 Editor does not hold himself responsible for views expressed by 
Correspondents. 

Sir, — ^Your Leader of last week was uncommonly good, and I 
hope that the writer will give us more from his able pen, — Colonial.** 
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l?ubllc-kome Diplomatist (to second ditto, with whom he has heen discussing the xilibnatc terms of peace at Berlin). I shouldn’t be 
TOO ’ahd on ’em. I ’d leave ’em a bit of the Ehine to sino abahtI ” 


THINGS THAT DO NOT MATTER. 

That section of the public that has 
felt, vi^hile anxiously waiting for definite 
news of our forces in Trance, that the 
communications from ‘‘ an eye-witness 
present with General Headquarters” 
are better than nothing, has probably 
, wondered at the recent paucity of 
despatches from this descriptive writer. 
Is it possible that the following has 
strayed into our hands from its proper 
destination ? 

A soft wind blew gently from the 
south-east, and before it the fleecy 
clouds passed dreamily above the poplar 
trees. All was quiet ; not even an old 
public-school boy was washing his face. 

I Then, gently but firmly, the '' boom, 
•boom” of the guns assailed the ear, 
telling of battle not far distant. 

' One*s fountain-pen becomes quickly 
' clogged amid the conditions of warfare, 
for the dust blows freely over the plains 
across which the troops have marched. 
For comfort in writing there is nothing 
like an indelible pencil, and paper whose 
surface is slightly rough. The quantity 
of ink carried among the stores of a 
modern army is negligible. And I be- 
lieve it is a fact that in the whole of the | 


equipment of the British Forces in 
France there is not a single roll-top 
desk! 

Talking of dust, I saw last evening a 
sight which must have appeared curious 
to one not acquainted with war. A 
young Professor of Mathematics con- 
nected with one of our great Univer- 
sities passed me with a smut on his 
nose. Yet in times of peace he is one 
of those men who seldom leave home 
in the morning without carefully brush- 
ing their clothes. It should be borne in 
mind by the reader that the conditions 
of the battlefield of modem times have 
little in common with those of life in 
I our University towns. 

On the morning of the 1st our cavalry 
were busy with their horses, while the 
artillery devoted themselves chiefly to 
their guns. All that day our infantry 
stood in the trenches, and the smoke 
from the enemy’s shrapnel made fan- 
tastic shapes against the leaden grey of 
the Northern sky. While I sat writing 
a young officer rushed in. He had 
kindly returned from the firing line 
especially to tell me of a little incident 
he had witnessed there. A private, 
hailing from Eotherhithe, calmly lit a 
cigarette amid the hail of bullets, took ; 


two or three draws, and then threw it 
growling, “These 'ere Fiench 
cigarettes taste like bloomin' German 
cartridges.” An incident typical of" 
many that occur in a single day. 

This brings us to the 2nd, All day 
long the Germans, from their en- 
trenched position, have replied to our 
fire, but without any noticeable con- 
sequences. The prisoners who are 
brought in appear to be glad of the 
rest and change. Out of gratitude one 
of them offered to shave the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief free of charge. 

The battle continued on the 3rd. 
Tliere was a touch of autumn in the 
air and the wind had changed slightly. 
Amid the shrieking of shells and the 
hum of bullets the bark of a distant 
farm dog could be heard distinctly. 
And so from day to day the War 
goes on. 


“The entire proceeds of yesterday’s mag- 
nificent opening concert of the season of the 
Sunday Concert Society at the Queen’s Hall, 
are to be divided eq^ually between the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund and the National Relief 
Fund. ’ ’ — JE veni ng Neics, 

And even if one gets an odd half- 
penny more than the other, nobody 
will really mind. 
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U8 claims that they are saccharine i We were also informed, in discreet 
BEATS. ^vhiQh has taken the wrong turning, whispers, that the ‘‘Guv'nor*’ of the 

{By Special P£. XXX) To myself the taste suggests mellow Station “had it in for us.‘* His griev- 

We have three, each with its nuances Limburger cheese. ^ ^ ^^T^ce was this : that while a rival show 

of attraction, its delicately different They raised a classic law-suit a few across the river had b^n a^orded a 
disadvantages. They are known as the years ago, taken up to the House of military ^ OfiSce, he 

Oil Wharves, the Generating Station, Lords. On the one side a string of had been fobbed off with a mere guard 
and the Sewage Station. A wdse decree tough sturdy bargees testified that a of Special Constables. To date of writ- 
from Scotland Yard leaves us uncertain few whiffs made them totally unable ing, his wrath still smoulders, 
up to the very last moment of each to face their dinner. On the other side Our hours of duty’'^ are filled with 

evening as to which will be our allotted an array of sanitary experts claimed dulness, but we live m hopes, "^at 

beat. A gambling element is thus that they were not only pleasant and speeding motor-cyclist in the yellow 
provided to stimulate us. invigorating, but a potent factor in oilskins is he the mysterious rider 

The Oil Wharves gloom on a cid- local longevity. ''-vho has already shot down a round 

de'Sac of nocturnal emptiness, t ^ ^ I dozen of our number on lonely 


which has taken the wrong turning, whispers, that the “ Guv'nor '' of the 
To myself the taste suggests mellow Station “ had it in for us.‘* His griev- : 


ance was this : that wdiile a rival show 


Scarcely does a human footstep 
come to rouse the petroleum- 
sluggish echoes. A padding 
pussy makes a note of cheery 
liveliness in the lukewarm 
monotony of the night-w^atch. 

But against that dreariness 
must be set the four wooden 
chairs which the Oil Magnates 
(blessings upon them and upon 
their children's children!) pro- 
vide for our comfort. Techni- 
cally, it may be undignified 
for a Speci^irl Qansfcable to sit 
down. It is pe^ible that a 
penalty of three days in a dark 
cell awaits the transgressor. 
We do not know, and w^e do 
not enquire. In that deadliest 
hour beyond the dawn, when 
the street lamps splutter out 
and the ruthless morning light 
reveals us to one another un- 
washed, unshaven and horribly 
all-nighty in appearance, it is 
indeed a grateful relief to sit 
dowm on the wooden Windsor 
chair and wait the six o’clock 
of release in blankness of mind. 

The Generating Station, w^e 
are given to understand, does 


some magic with electricity, to-nigkt— eh?Vhat?” 
That is not our concern. We cy^s, Sm: Kitchen 

are there to pace up and — 

down outside its walls, and watch I The machin 


invigorating, but a potent factor in oilskins— is he the mysterious rider 
local Ion crevity. hvho has already shot down a round 

dozen of our number on lonely 

beats ? 

He shuts off power. He 
stops. He gets off and fumbles 
wdih a lamp. Is it a bomb in 
disguise? Our hands creep 
towaids the truncheons con- 
cealed ill our trouser-legs. The 
Hour has struck, and England 
expects ... 1 

Alas, he is only a belated 
cyclist, reputable and harmless. 
We console ourselves with 
visions of 1915, when we hope 
to be mobilised, packed off to 
the Continent in motor-’buses, 
and assigned to beats in Berlin 
(possibly renamed Berlinograd- 
ville City), while the Congress 
are rearranging the map of 
Europe. 

; “Yes, madam, this is Unter 
den Linden. Straight on and 
fourth turning to the left for 
the Siegesallee. . . . Oui, Mon- 
sieur, I’auto de luxe pour 
Petrograd part h midi. . . . 
Nein, mein Herr, es ist verboten. 
Broadly speaking, alles ist 
polizeiiich verboten. You will ! 
be quite safe in assuming 
that anvthinit you yearn for 
“O'J ist strengstens poliz- 

Es, Snt: Kitchekbb wawts another eecehit.” eilicli verboten. Passen Sie 

_J — along, bitte ! 



Yes, Sie: Kitcheneb wants another recruit.’' 


down outside its walls, and watch The machinery of the Station has 
for the man with the bomb. It has hitherto been idle. Its borough officials 

the advantage of being a bulky apparently do nothing but fitfully “ The Women cur Shield.’ 

building; therefore a long beat. Ep polish brasses. It seems that these Yrom Germany and the Next "War : — 
to midnight it looks over to a blank lucky sinecurists only work in times of consider how the tactical 

wail which forms a London lovers’ violent storm, once every few months, y^lue of .... the screening sor\dce can be 
lane. We speculate on the progress The neighbourhood may be odorous, improved^ by organisation, equipment and 
of courtship. The Generating Station but it is full of human possibilities, training.” 

is not odorous, and therefore is One midnight, two ladies started a Yon Bernhakdi seems to have over- 
accounted the picked beat by the scrap. A Spscial Constable, raw and looked the fact that a portion ot the 
sesthetes among us. without experience of militant femin- “screening service” was living under 

The Sewage Station, on the other inity, blew his police-whistle. The the Belgian Government. 

hand, is very lively with odours. They whole slum-district turned out, dressed 

dominate our meals for at least twenty- or half-dressed, like a fevered authiU. It Germanv is a largo customer of 

four hours after duty. Some attribute took the regular police balt-an-liour to directions, it is not in 

them to a candle-factory opposite, clear the streets, the original cause of and ironmongery. On the contrary , 

labelling them as warm decomposing tumult vanishing in the swirl. In this she exports much more hardware to us than 
tallow. Another school of thought neighbourhood, we are informed, it is wo buy from her.”— , n 
places them as the outcast debris of a etiquette to blow a police-whistle only It seems almost a pity that this ae- 
A o Ai’nvif Q nn /M-» fta f. T'crl'^on QATrmn'na 1G KftlTICf ** dnnfi Tn.” ll^htful SVStOm CaHHOt '£?0 OH* 


sugar - factory. A scientist amongst | when someone is being “ done in." 


lightful system cannot go ' 
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INTELLJGENT ANTICIPATION. 

Etliel , “Now THAT I've got this nice map, wile you tell me just wheee to put the little flags, Bad? I want 

TO KEEP IT RIGHT UP TO DATE.” 

” H’m— well— better just stick 'em all in Berlin, and— wait,” 


OUR WAR STORY, 

The Dreadful Doom op Bertram 
Borstal. 

I. 

Bertram Borstal turned out bis 
pockets and spread their contents on 
the table before him. There were seven 
postage stamps perforated with the 
initials of his late employers, one three- 
penny-bit in silver, twopence in copper, 
and a Bank of England note for 10s. 

Irretrievably ruined 1 he muttered 
with closed lips. “ I will offer my ser- 
vices to my country. I will enlist.*' 

He enlisted successfully until he 
reached the medical examination. The 
^ doctor thrust a shoe-horn into Bertram's 
mouth. “Count up to 99/* he said. 
“Ug — koog — hee — haw — /* Bertram 
began. 

“That'll do," remarked the doctor, 
closing the jaws with a snap. “Any 
constitutional ailment ? ” 

Bertram blushed heavily. “ Only 
chronic dyspepsia,*' he admitted at 
length. The doctor gave a long whistle. 
Mistaking the sound a taxicab drew up. 
“iYou'd better jump in," he said 


kindly, taking Bertram's hand and put- 
ting it inadvertently into his own 
pocket. “ I regret to say I cannot pass 
you for the Army." - 

“Ploughed I " exclaimed our hero. 
“But if 1 cannot go as a soldier I will 
go as a spy. Drive me to Wigson's," 
he called to the taxi-driver as he leapt 
on to a passing bus. 

Half-an-bour later Bertram, disguised 
in the uniform of a spy, turned up the 
Strand and bis coat-collar simultane- 
ously and walked rapidly to Charing 
Cross station. He just managed to 
scramble into the 2.19 as it steamed 
from the platform at 3.7. 


That same evening (or the next) 
Bertram got out of the train at Kart- 
offelnberg, hired a tandem and drove to 
the German lines. He went straight 
to the General. “I shall be obliged if 
you will kindly tell me the number and 
disposition of your forces, and how and 
when you propose to advance." 

He spoke in English, but the General 
— formerly Military Attache at Appen- 
rodt's — happily understood him. 


“ Certainly," he replied. “ Perhaps : 
you would care to examine this map 
and plan of campaign ? " 

Bertram thanked him, and com- i 
menced to trace them upon his spare 
vest. 

“ Don’t bother to do that," said the 
General. “ Take this set of duplicates. 
The disposition of our forces is clearly ’ 
marked in red ink, and their numerical 
strength certified by a chartered ac- 
countant. The only detail omitted is 
the number of women and children that 
will be placed in the iring-line. To- 
day’s bag has not yet been reported." 

An aide-de-camp galloped into the 
tent, flung himself from his exhausted 
mule and saluted. 

“In the name of our noble and 
august Haiser," he began, “I have 
the honour to inform you that we 
have to-day captured 47 charwomen, 
jl6 .bedridden octogenarians and 21 
babies in arms." 

^\Ztva7iziglceit I " exclaimed the Gene- 
ral excitedly. “ Place them in the fore- 
front of our brave Bogey Head Hussars, 
and order the advance for ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning." 
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Tlie aide-de-camp saluted, flung him- 
self on to a fresh mule and galloped 
hell for leather to the canteen. 

“ I am much obliged for the informa- 
tion you have given me,” said Bertram 
politely. “ It is of paramount import- 
ance.” 

*‘You’re quite welcome,” remarked 
the General. “ By-tbe-by, what do you 
want it for ? ” 

Our hero rapidly shaved off Wigson’s 
moustache and drew himself up proudly. 

I am a spy,” he said. 

suspected as much,” commented 
the General. “ Kindly touch that bell 
on the mantelpiece behind you.”, 

Bertram touched it; it was as cold 
as ice. 

“ See if it; will ring,” suggested the 
, General. 

Bertram seized it by the handle and 
shook 'it violently. In a moment or 
two it rang. A sentry entered. 

“ Einzioeidreivierj iinf” said the 
General, “ and riddle him with bullets 
at eight to-morrow morning.” 

III. 

Early the next morning a knock 
sounded on the door of Bertram’s cell. 
The doomed man crossed the room and 
shot back the bolt. An officer armed 
with' a howitzer entered. 

“ I am instructed to inform you,” he 
said, “that as you are shortly to be 
shot you are entitled, according to 
custom, to choose whatever you wish 
for breakfast.” 

“Thank you,” replied Bertram, “a 
cup of weak tea and a rusk. Unfortu- 
’ nately I am a chronic dyspeptic, or I 
would take fuller advantage of your 
kind hospitality.” 

A devilish gleam shot from the 
other’s eyes as he heard those words. 

“As you will be dead in an hour,” 
he said, “ the fact of your being a dys- 
peptic need not trouble you any more 
than if you were an acrostic. Let me 
therefore suggest that you try a sausage 
or a knuckle of poi’k.” 

Bertram reeled against the piano. 
Here was an opportunity to gratify his 
palate without regard to the conse- 
quences. Quickly he made up his mind. 

“Bring me then,” he said, “ a plate 
of sausage and sauerkraut, a slab of 
marzipan and some Limburger cheese.” 

IV. 

It wanted but a few minutes to eight, ! 
and Bertram Borstal, with steady ; 
nerves, waited for the striking of the 
cuckoo-clock in the prison tower. Once 
again a knock sounded upon the cell 
door, and with the utmost sang-froid 
he drew the key from his pocket and 
unlocked it. The honorary secretary 
of Germany entered, preceded by three 
cripples and a Mother- Superior. 


“I, am ready,” declared Bertram, 
calm but pale, “and resigned to my 
fate.” 

“ I am happy to say,” said the secre- 
tary, “ that 1 am unable to accept your 
resignation. We recognise the fact 
that you are only a spy, and therefore 
cannot strictly be said to be bearing 
arms against us. We have therefore to 
apologise for having arrested you; but 
at the same time I would ask you 
kindly to bear in mind that at these 
times we have much to think about, 
and mistakes will happen. You are 
free.” 

“Free?” repeated Bertram, unable 
to believe either of his ears. 

“ Yes, you are free,” said the secre- 
tary, “ and I am empowered to add that 
under the circumstances no charge will 
be' made for your breakfast.' Hcchach- 
tungsmlV 

He withdrew, and Bertram, picking 
up his umbrella and gloves, quickly 
followed him. 

V. 

Half an hour later Bertram had again 
entered the German lines, imploring to 
be shot for pity’s sake. But it was too 
late; all the rifles were in use in the 
firing-line. It was not till he heard 
this that Bertram Borstal, racked with 
indigestion, realised the atrocious bar- 
barity of his reprieve. 

SWISS LEAVE. 

“It 11 be over by Christmas all 
right,” said James again, but without 
conviction. 

“ Maybe,” I said; “Christmas, 1918, 
you mean, I suppose? ” 

James called me a rude name, as 
soldiers will, and relapsed into moody 
silence. 

I knew what the trouble was. He 
bad booked a room at Spitzeheicler for 
three weeks in January. They were to 
be the same party as last year, he had 
said at first ; but on cross-examination 
it appeared that this referred solely to a 
lady who was described with exagger- 
ated unconcern as being “rather a 
good sort.” 

x\nd now here were James and I 

in one of Kitchener's camps at , 

having taken an oath to defend the 
King at all costs against his enemies. 

True, James had been given an old 
‘form to read from, and bad sworn 
allegiance to King Edward VII. with- 
out the officer noticing it ; hut though 
at first he tried to clutch at this straw 
it was only a straw. 

“ I find now that King Edward VII. 
died some years ago,” he had said, “ so 
my oath is not binding, and, if the War 
is not over by Christmas I shall point 
that out and retire.” 


However it was found that “His 
Heir ” was mentioned, so that went by 
the board. 

“ Cheer up, James,” I said, “ Spitze- 
heider will be there all right in 1920, 
even if ‘ the same party ’ are all married 
to other people.” 

James did not think my remark in 
the best possible taste, and said as 
much. 

Then he looked up from the map he 
had been studying with a glad cry. 

“ Do you know, I think it will be all 
right after all,” he said; “I've been 
working it out, and I think it more 
than possible that we shall by January 
be guarding lines of communication 
somewhere not so very far from the 
Swiss frontier. I can get three weeks’ 
leave, join the party at Spitzeh eider, 
and at the end rejoin our gallant troops 
in the field.” 

“ The Swiss won't much care for your 
marching into their country armed to 
the teeth,” I said. “ You know, James, 
you cut a very commanding figure in 
regimentals. I won’t say that a 
somewhat conservative tailor has alto- 
gether realised that we are inferior 
physically but superior intellectually to 
prehistoric man — I mean the tunic is 
much too big and the hat much too 
small. But you look every inch a 
recruit, and with any luck by January 
you '11 look like the best kind of War 
Lord. No, James, the Swiss won’t 
pass you through the Customs.” 

“ Oh, that will be all right! ” he said; 
“I shall take a change of clothes and 
leave my uniform and rifle in the cloak- 
room at the frontier station, and get 
them out again on the way back.” 

I saw he was in a mood for sweeping 
aside all difficulties and said no more. 
But later I bad a new thought for 
him. “James,” I said, “I should 
mention that little matter — about the 
three weeks’ leave and the cloakroom 
at the frontier station and all that — 
to your Colonel soon, if I were you. 
He’ll be busy out there, I dare say, 
and there will be no time for explana- 
tions. If you ’ve prepared the ground, 
things will go smoother. You ’ll simply 
say, ‘You remember you said you’d 
give me three weeks’ leave on this date, 
Sir,’ and he ’ll say, ‘ All right,’ and go 
on with the battle, and you’ll march# 
off. Only,” I added, “let me be there, 
James, when you make your original 
request.” 

The Kaiser’s Proclamation (Aix-la- ! 
Chapelle) ordered tho Germans to ’ 
concentrate their attention on the ' 
“ treacheious English.” Wo have re- 
ceived several indignant protests from 
Scotland about the use of the word 
“English” in place of “British.” 




How THE CUBIST, BY A MEBE ALTEEATION OP TITLES, ACHIEVED A READY SALE OP UNMARKETABLE PICTURES. 


AT THE PLOUGH AND HORSES.” ! 

“ What ’s this we ’ear, Bill ? Pleece- 1 
man been plaguin’ of you to list, that 
it?” 

“Pleeceman, ’e says to me, ‘You 
fc’aven’t a wife and you ’aven’t a child, i 
nor you ’aven’t no old mother dependin’ 
on you . , . ’ ” 

“ Pleeceman ’e did stop you then ? ” 

“ Pleeceman ’s a sight too busy some- 
times.” 

“ Thinks this new army depends on 
Im and Im alone.” 

“ Took all the trouble to come after 
me, ’e did.” 

“ Matter of three-quarter-of-a-mile ? ” 

“ All of that.” 

“Must ’ave felt yourself a bit im- 
portant like.” 

“That’s right. Uphill all the way 
to our place, it is, an’ Pleeceman ’e 
fair lost Is wind. Pleeceman ’e look 
very fierce — ’tis the uniform as doss it, 
you don’t deceive me. Pleeceman ’e 
says, ‘ That -s right, my fine fellow ; you 
sit at ’ome in your easy-chair,’ ’e says, 

' ‘ snoring o’ nights on your feather bed, 
while the brave chaps as is gone to the 
front lie on planks o’ wood an’ eat their 


soup without so much as a spoon, 
for the sake o’ them who won’t 
bestir theirselves though the trumpet 
calls.’ ” 

“ Pleeceman seems to think our friend 
’ere ’s mighty particular.” 

“That’s ’is idea o’ bein’ sarcastic 
like. Pleeceman ’ll play that game 
once too often for the good o’ ’is 
’ealth.” 

“Pleeceman, I reckon, would ’ave 
been real proud if ’e could ’ave got a 
fine young chap like you to fight for 
King George.” 

“Pleeceman ’e says to me — when ’e 
come up to our place all ’urry-scurry 
to see after mo goin’ forth again the 
enemy — ’e says, ‘ A man as is a man ’as 
I got to put ’is ’and to the plougli now 
an’ save ’is country, while yet there is 
time.’ ” 

“ Pleeceman ’e talks wild when ’e ’s 
excited.” 

“It’s takin’ your ’and off of the 
plough, ain’t it now? ” 

“ yesms so tome — God, ’e knows.” 

“Pleeceman ’e says to me, ‘You go 
to swell the number as is fightin’ for 
our England, an’ honours ’ll be showered 
on you as thick as wapses round a 


plum-tree in August,’ *e says; ‘crosses ’ 
an’ stars an’ ’alf the alphabet after 
your name.’ ” ^ 

“Pleeceman *e can go it — ’istory 
books ain’t in it with ’is ’magina- 
tion.” I 

“Gen’rous, too, with what ain’t ’is 
own, same as any man.” 

“Pleeceman ’e says, ‘Go forth and 
fight for this our country an’ well give 
you a welcome back as 11 make you 
stand among us a couple o’ inches 
taller on that great day. . . . ’ ” 

“ Pleeceman ’e do talk wild when e ’s 
excited.” 

“Pleeceman ’e says, ‘You shirk this 
plain duty a-starin* you in the face, 
an’ white feathers 11 be sproutin’ all 
over of you for a coward as refuses to 
do ’is little share when nations are 
goin’ at it ’ammer and tongs.’ ” 

“ Pleeceman is a sight too bad when 
’e be fairly moved, \\liat did you say ' 
to that ’ere? ” 

“I says to Pleeceman — ‘You does 
your duty, anyway as far as it goes. 
But you does it too late in this ’ere 
case.” 

“ *Ow was ’e late? ” 

“ ’Cos I ’d ’listed day before,” 
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IN OUR VILLAGE. 

To Mrs, Bohinson, The Wigtcam, 
Threads, Nr, Bradford, 

From Mrs, Cushat, The Vicarage, 
Yelloiccubs, Leicestershire, 

■ Oct 8, 1914. 

Deaeest Sissie, — have iDeen far too 
busy to write before. In this Clash 
of Nations/' as James finely said in his 
last sermon, I am distracted to find 
suitable holiday amusements for the 
children. Praulein ^should -have re- 
turned from her holiday in Berlin six 
weeks ago. and was prevented with 
all her boxes ready packed to come; 
but perhaps it's as ’’vMl, as James 
speaks of* the Gernaans in the strongest 
terms — quite rightly so^'of course ; but 
one would be sorry for the poor girl to 
feel ashamed of her relations. 

Our only alien is poor old Miss 
Schmidt, who has taught music for 
thirty years. We all try to be lenient 
and nice to her at .my work-parties, 
which are widely attended . James calls 
them a mixture of Dorcas and Bellona 
— ask Harry ^ to explain. The boys are ' 
helping to make saddle -pads for the 
horses at the front. They try each pad 
on our old Dobbin and are wild for him' 
to 'go on servige at once ; but James has 
just decided that a Vicar's pony's place 
is in the last line of the Eeserves. 

You asked me how Jong the war 
would eohtintie."" We have had quite 
a lot of talk with : the Admiral' and 
dear old General Eamrod about it ; but 
James says^with the utmost respect 
for their characters, that these naval 
and military men are so hide-bound. 
In his opiriioii;hostilities will be over in 
two months; frpm no.w» ^He says : 

When the British Lion roars ’ 
Foreign legions go indoors ! 

You know his* funny way. The boys 
are now shouting this all about the 
garden, and trying to roar like lions, 
i have the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting them, frorh going to fight other 
children out of sheer patriotism. The 
darlings do look sq nice and smart . I 
could nob resist buying them flags 
arid tin swords and helmets like real 
soldiers in spite of the Moratorium, 
which I called by mistake crematorium, 
and James made delightful fun about 
it. He also said some clever thing about 
banks which I can’t recall ; it may 
come to me later. 

Every one talks of nothing but the 
war. Even the errand-boys must have 
their say ; I caught one of them setting 
up our nice loin chops in the dusty 
drive and knocking them down with 
pebbles for bombs ; while the girl who 
fetched the laundry stayed for an hour 
in the kitchen teaching cook First Aid 


bandaging, and dinner was spoilt in 
consequence. However these are all 
the little discomforts of war and must 
be borne in a cheerful spirit. 

Your affectionate Sister, Maby, 

I p.g. — Dear James's joke was about 
John Bull and bullion. Harry will 
understand and appreciate it. 

MY BROTHER'S LETTER. 

Eelations used to be for the most 
part a bore, and, unless rich, it was well 
that they were disregarded. But the 
war has altered all that. The war has 
brought relations, no matter how hum- 
ble, into fashion. 

Not all, bub some. I have as ' a 
matter of fact myself one brother. in 
the Fusiliers, in camp, and another who 
is a special constable and three times 
has reported an -airship by telephone; 
but these do hot count. It is fathers, 
brothers, cousins, sons; uncles, and 
nephews at the Front who count. 

Anyone who can refer to a real re- 
lation ‘at the Front is just now conver- 
sationally on velvet, wdiile, if a letter 
from this relation can be produced and 
read, everyone else must give way. Syd- 
ney Smiths, Theodore Hooks, Eiohard 
P oRSONS, Thomas Babington Macau- 
lays even, would be three-a-penny to- 
day as against one obscure individual 
who happened to‘havc a brother in the 
trenches and a letter in his hand- 
writing. ■ ' ' * ■ ‘ ' 

- But that is not all.. There is reflected 
glory too. To know a, person who has | 
a relation at the Front is to be ; im- 1 
measurably promob^ socially, and | 
most of the conversations which one; 
overhears in trains and elsewhere have | 
some such opening as this: friend 

of my brother's has seen a Belgian! 
. ." ** A cousin of my wife's who is I 
a doctor in a field hospital says . . ." 

I know a man who was talking with 
a wounded Tommy, and he . . “An 
undergraduate friend of my boy's who 
is just back from France . . Once 
stories begun in this way would empty 
a room ; but nob so now. Now they 
no longer devastate but fascinate. 
It does nob matter what the stories 
are about, the fact remains that an 
opening gambit which three months 
ago would stamp a man as a triple bore 
now holds everyone breathless. In 
short, relations at last have come to 
their own. Another achievement of 
William Hohenzollern ! 

For the most part they bear upon 
German atrocities, just as a little while 
ago they were the preliminaries to un- 
mistakable evidence of the presence in 
this country of thousands of Eussians 
travelling from Scotland to Southamp- 
ton by underground passage and other 


: mysterious ways. I myself believed in 
those Eussians absolutely, and relin- 
quished them with pain and sorrow; 
and all because they were attested to 
by other people's relations. This helps 
to show what a hold the relation is 
getting on us. In fact no story of the 
war is now possible without some kith 
and kin in it. 

Personally I am much out in the 
cold. Those two brothers I told you 
of may serve to fill a gap now and 
then — a gap left by other more enter- 
feining' raconteurs — but they are not, 
as I said, any real good. Both are in 
England, and one will never leave it. 
But if things were different . . If 
only that soldier brother had joined 
earlier and had written to me "from 
Eheims, say, or Compfegne, how my 
stock would fly upT Or if that btller 
one would even now fling away his 
truncheon, enlist in time to share the 
march to Berlin, and then sit down to 
tell me all about it, what a swell I 
should become! How dinner-parties 
would assemble to hear me ! 

As it is, I have to-day to, do the 
best I can either with the tame home- 
keeping exploits of these two, or, by 
listening with excessive sympathy or by 
other parasitical endeavour, acquire a 
reversionary interest in someone else's 
relation's narrative. I have even, in 
order to cut some sorb of a figure in a 
company where relations were being 
used ‘ with dashing success — I have 
even gone so far as to appropriate the 
gardener's boy's uncle, last heard of 
from Cambrai, as a personal and com- 
municative friend, and claim an intimate 
association with his letter home: ' ^ 

And how splendid if all that could 
be changed! - . 

“ My brother," I could say boldly 
and with truth, — “ my brother has sent 
me a few lines from Berlin, the 
substance of which you might care to 
hfear." Of course they would be fall- 
ing over each other to bear, but that 
is my artful way, “He c'amped 
out," I should go on, “ in the Thier- 
garten. He says that to .see the 
French waving their arms and cheer- 
ing on the top of the Btandenburg 
Gate was one of the finest ' things 
possible to imagine. He had one bit 
of special luck : he .was chosen to be 
one of the guard to protect the removal 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum pic- 
tures which are coming to London. He 
says that among these is the famous 
portrait of Alexander del Boero 
(No. 413 a) which is among our little 
lot." 

That would be worth living for — the 
triumph of that relation's letter! It 
cannot,-! fear, be mine; but surely it 
I will be somebody's .... 




'-A'y, I I 
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Sergeant {looking for liJiely talent). “Does youh hoese jump ax all?* 
Recruit. “Oh 270 , Sie, thank you. He’s a very nice horse!” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By 2Lr. Pimch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Some part of the fascination that I found in Trihitarles 
(Ookstable) was perhaps due to the interest of a problem. 
On the cover I am told that the author “chooses to be 
anonymous in order that his story should not suffer from 
the least suggestion of a party bias,” And of course, after 
reading this, I simply had to discover who it was. By the 
time I reached the last page I had formed a tolerably 
confident guess. But I wdll not commit myself further 
than to say that no one, however “well-known in Great 
Britain and America ” (the publisher again is my authority), 
need be ashamed to own up to Tributaries, which is quite 
one of the best written novels of the year. It is the story 
of a modern demagogue, a young apostle of political 
nonconformity, part charlatan, part zealot, who comes to 
town from a provincial chapel, and ends up a glorious 
failure as a soured and unpopular Cabinet' Minister. There 
is an unusual quality in the characterisation and humour 
of this story ol Maurice Sojigster. Page after page abounds 
with touches of observation which betray the practised hand. 
The end, in its dry, unemotional justice, approaches real 
tragedy. One small point. Maurice's father-in-law, who 
hates and wishes to humiliate him, finds his opportunity 
when a turn of the party wheel throws the Minister out of 
office and into poverty. Her father thereupon allows Mrs. 
Sangster fifteen hundred a year for household expenses on 
condition that Maurice, who is scraping a bare hundred by 
his pen, shall not learn of this help till the old man’s 
selected moment for abasing him. An intelligent woman 
who read the tale objected that no man, even a journalist, 

[ could long remain ignorant that he was spending fifteen 
hundred pounds more than he earned. I think she had a 
I case. But the book remains a remarkable one. 


My own feeling about A Soldier of the Legion (-Methuen) 
is that it suffers from some excess of plot. That clever 
couple, C. N. and A. M. Williamson, can handle a compli- 
cated intrigue better than most ; but here their battle-front, 
so to speak, is of such extent that even they seem to have 
found it impossible to sustain the attack at every point. 
We began splendidly. When Max Doran, rich, popular 
and just betrothed to a star of musical comedy, hears 
suddenly that he isn’t Max Doran at all, but a pauper 
changeling, and that the real child of his parents (if I make 
myself clear) is a dull-witted girl who has been spirited 
away to Africa — I said to myself, now there is an exciting 
time ahead. So there was, but not in the way I had 
expected. For when Max goes out to Africa to find the 
missing one he finds her all right, but himself gets involved 
in a totally different and not so promising complication. 
The consequence is that the career of the enriched Josephine 
and her union with the wicked lawyer (^11 things about 
which 1 greatly wanted to hear) have to be dismissed in a few 
lines. As compensation we^get some good desert pictures and 
a moving description of life in the Foreign Legion, of which 
Max becomes a member. But his other African adventures, 
and the sub-sub-plot of the abduction of a Moorish maiden 
by her Spanish lover, left me disappointed and detached. 
Of course Max embraces the heroine on the last page ; and 
I could not but admire the resource with which, having 
dropped the curtain upon this climax, the authors ring it 
up again for an added paragraph (my metaphor is getting 
somewhat uncertain, but no matter), which brings the 
story to the warlike present. On the whole a readable 
book, but not quite equal to the best from the same firm. 

Since the short prefatory note to Raymond Poincare 
(Buckwoeth) tells me that the book was not hastily 
mobilised and sent into the firing line earlier than its 
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author had intended, I must conclude that he is prepared plane? For did not Wriford before his illness give many 
to meet the onset of the critic. I will therefore suggest ; obvious signs of unselfishness ? Is there not m effect a 
to him— and this the more boldly because he is anonymous j certain confusion of the clean heart with the unclouded 
—that he sometimes treats French politics, both inter- mind? I suspect the author has some subtle sufficient 
national and domestic, with an allusiveness rather tanta- answer. And anyway I urge everyone to make acquaint- 
lising to the average English reader. “ The events of ance with two very lovable folk, the tramp and little Essie, 

1904,’* he says airily, and expects us to remember them at among many others. 

once. This is a Gallic trait which would have caused us, 

I sunpose, had w’e possessed it here, to allude to the open Apes Face (Lane) takes its title from the name bestowed 
space at the top of Whitehall as “ the square of the 21st of by her family upon the heroine. It is not, you will admit, 
October.” There is a supreme interest for us at the present either a usual or an attractive name ; but then Miss Marion 
moment in this study of the man whose dignified attitude Fox is by no means a iisual writer, though she is in many 
towards Germany during the Moroccan crisis, and support wavs a strangely attractive one. Perhaps you recall certain 
of the wfith ourselves, has gone far to alter England’s earlier tales of hers which displayed the same character- 


traditional jpolicy in European “ 
affairs. It is noteworthy that 
the writer takes a very firm line 
about our duty in this respect, 
and gravely deprecates the then 
growing feeling of friendship 
with Germany. It is his opinion 
that M. Poincare probably 
“‘exercises more influence in 
his own country ... as regards 
foreign policy than did any of 
his predecessors.” He would 
also have us appreciate the 
French President’s many-sided 
ability as a lawyer, financier, 
and educationalist. Indeed, his 
proposed Budget of 1906 might 
well have earned him a reputa- 
tion as formidable as that of 
one v/hom I will not name. 
They tell me that M. Poincar^i 
has been to the front. I hope 
he saw there some worthy 
fruits of his strong policy in 
time of peace. 




— istics that you will find in this, 

though I think they were not 
perhaps quite so definitely bogie. 
I used a wrong qualification 
there. Definite is exactly what 
Miss Fox’s bogies are not, and 
in this they show their own 
I good sense, and hers. She knows 
quite well that to define a super- 
j natural element is to lessen 
I enormously its flesh - creeping 
!, i capabilities. Your flesh will 
• creep all right over Face 

I several times; tliough perhaps 
you may agree with me at the 
, end that the book is really an 
enlarged Christmas tale, and 
would gain by being reduced to 
magazine dimensions. I have 
not yet told you what it is all 
'.'Mr Very briefly, there is a 

family and a curse. This curse 
regard to the exact 
details of which I still find 
myself a little vague — used to 
express itself by causing murders 
from time to time among the 
brothers and sisters of the 
House. The tale is told in a 
detached and ’purposely elusive 
way that adds much to its effect, 

' i ■ chiefly as it is felt by one Arm^^ 

strong, a stranger who comes to 
Special Consfahle (to mspicioiis lounger), “ Now, look hebe, with the Moi'ions at a time 

vnrr -nnK’rn nr.TP.A-R n-pi? T ’t.t. — ' rii'T.T. vmr wttat T ’LTi DO — ■. 






I have not before met with a 
book by A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
the author of The Glean Heart 
(Hodder and Stoughton) . That 
is my loss, for he has a curious 

intensity of vision, an arresting ■ 

way of making objective his 

thoughts by a sort of nervous Special Constahle (to mspicious lounger), 
battering eu.phasis of repetition 

And he has things to say. A 

curious theme and painful. One Wriford, editor and novelist, | fest itself. 


IP YOU don’t CLEAB off, I ’ll— TELL YOU WHAT I ’LL DO- 
I ’ll call a POLICEMAN I ” 


when their very unpleasant 

1 family habit was due to mani- 

You cannot move about the house without 


i breaks down from overwork and hovers about the ineffably feeling that the thing has nearly broken tlirongh,*' The 
dread borderline, crossing and recrossing. And first that italics in this chance quotation are mine, and used to 
grotesque tramp, Puddlebox, drunken, devout, affectionate emphasize a rare feeling for the most haunting phrase, a 
optimist, with his “ Oh, ye loonies of the Lord, bless ye the feeling which gives distinction throughout to the story. 
Lord : praise Him and magnify Him for ever ; ” then the ^ ■ 'i"--: 

oldest sea-captain living, with bis “ portograph” in The “ Experionood Okauffeur wants situation ; careful diver.” 

Daily Picture ; then a preparatory school, full of boys ; last, Advt. in “ Gloucester Citizen,'' 

and most effectively, simple, sweet laughing jEssic, daughter A useful man in a whirlpool of traffic. 

of the cert, plumber — allhelp variously to win him out of his . 7~:r 7 .. 

ny.A A “When the foe was announced, the country men did open tno 

i estling to menual and spiiitual health. A live doors of their stables to let the keasts over run in the neighbourhood, 

book this, and to be commended very warmly. But there Amongst them was a bull, who came out in the street, similling, 
are one or two difficulties. Those grotesqueries of the bending his hoolis and waiterig anxious. 

tramp and the fantastically laughable adventures of Wri- started to boom. The beast, then, urshed 

Mi m>is — y do .hey m™le q»il» mooMy ,i;h 

the painfully realistic manifestations of poor Witfo'ids rage. He knocked down the G-ermans like skittles.” 
state? Can so dreadful a theme ride off* successfully on so Democratic de L' Quest (Enghsh-French edition).' 

bizarre a steed ? And then again, was not the whole agony This is almost as picturesque as some of the work of the 
of the man on the physical and mental, not the spiritual “Eye-witness at General Headquarters.” 
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The Pnissiau Bully disturbs the Peace of Europe. 


1857-1914. 
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BRIGANDS DIVIDING THE SPOILS. 






CHECK TO THE KING. 

JBismarch {reads from 3,000 Citizens of Cologne), “ In view op the misebable condition op the oouNTBy 

IN VIEW OP A CIVIL WAB, WITH ITS ATTENDANT SUFFEBIN6S AND PEABPUL CALAMITIES . , . WE COUCH A SOLEMN 
PBOTEST AGAINST ENGAGING IN SUCH A WAB.” . , , - j 

King of Prussia, What is that? Dabe my subjects object to be slaughtebied 1 What NExdf, 1 wondeb?” 

^ June 2f 1866, 


The Prussian Bully declares his intention of making war on Austria. 














SH‘?LVMKST TO ‘‘PlTSClI, OH THS L *M>ON- Ch VaiV ARf.”— OcmUICB Ij, 1011. 



The Prutssian Bully has no pity for France. 
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EMTER BISMARCK. 

I SPEAK OF PEACE, WHILE COVERT EKMITY, 

Under the smile of safety, wounds the world; 
And who but ‘Bismarck,* who but only I, 

Make fearful musters and prepared defence/' 

Uenrij the Fourth, Bart IL {Inductioiu) 


The Prussian Bully speaks of Peace and prepares for War. 


Fehmary 18, 1SS8, 
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Punch” and the Prussian Bully. 


■REICHSTAC 



NANA WOULD NOT GIVE ME A BOW-WOW 


f 


Jit f • Emperor is reported to have said, ‘ ‘ It was impossible for me to anticipate the rejection of the Army Bills, so fully did I 
nSnrFfv of the Imperial Diet to accept them unreservedly. A patriotic minority has been unable to prevail against the 

^ 1 compelled to resort to a dissolution, and I look forward to the acceptance of the Bills by the new Reichstag. Should 
this espeotation be again disappointed, I am determined to use every means in my power to achieve my purpose.’^ The Times.'] 


May 20, 1893. 


*** The Prussian Bully complains that he cannot have ,jt all his own way 




SOPPUCMEIST TO **PCSC1I, 03 , TEJt LOXDOX CEi.RlVi.EI.' — OCT^liEB 14, iC'14. 



The' Prussian BuUy paints himself in divine colours. 











*** The Prussian .Bully finds that the Triple Entente really exists* 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 

Tlie Kaiser. “ What BasnsEss hate you heke ? ” 

CrCTman Socialist Parly. “ I too ■want ‘ A place is the stjn,’ ' 


January 5i, 1913 


The PrTisslan BtiUy becomes aware of a growing menace. 












The Prussian BuUy declares himself to.be the Apostle of Culture. 
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The following incident has been forwarded by the Special ConUable liinisclf, but the Aathuritics will n >t permit the publication of 
his actual portrait : — 

Small Boy (suddenly noticing Special Constable), *• Look aht ! Copper ! Girl. •• Wkcke ? '* 

Boy, “There — ^agin pence.’* Girl, “Garn, silly — frightenin’ he!” 


CHARIVARIA. 

“The King,” says The Manchester 
Courier, “has returned all his German 
Orders.” So much for the taunt that 
Britain’s object in taking part in the 
\yar was to pick up German orders. 

We hear that, in addition to lowering 
the lights at night, the authorities 
intend, in order to confuse the enemy, 
to alter the names of some of our 
thoroughfares, and a start is to be 
made with Park Lane, which is to be 
changed to Petticoat Lane. 

The Kaiseb is reported to have re- 
ceived a nice letter from his old friend 

Abdul (“the D d”), pointing out 

that it is the fate of some kind and 
gentle souls to be misunderstood. 

* * 

Matclies, it is stated, are required at 
tlie front — to put an end, we believe, to 
Tommy Atkins’ reckless habit of light- 
ing his cigarette by applying it to the 
burning fuse of a bomb. 

A Sikh non - commissioned officer 


has, according to The Central Mews, j 
delivered himself of the following say- ' 


“Power is to kings, but time 
belongs to the gods. The Indians know 
how to wait.” This will no doubt call 
forth an indignant rejoinder from the 
Teutonic Waiters’ Association. 

“ Property insured in London is 
valued at £1,820,000,000,” according to 
an announcement made by Lord Peel 
last week. One can almost hear the 
Kaises smacking his lips. 

At last the authorities liave acted, 
and the premises of a German firm with 
concrete foundations have been raided. 
This bears out the promise of certain 
high officials who declared that they 
would take action when a concrete 
example was brought to their notice. 

The official “ Bye-Witness ” in a 
recent despatch tells us how’' a British 
subaltern saw, from a wood, an un- 
suspecting German soldier patrolling 
the road. Not earing to shoot his man 
in cold blood, he gave him a ferocious 
kick from behind, at which the startled 


German ran away with a yell. This 
subaltern certainly ought to have 
figured in “Boots’ Boll of Honour” 
which w’as published last week. 


Why, it is being asked, do not the 
French retaliate for the damage done 
by the Germans to their cathedrals 
and drop bombs on Berlin ? The 
persons who put this question ha^ve 
evidently never seen Berlin or they 
would know that you cannot damage 
its architecture if you try. 

The Kaiseb has announced his in- 
tention of eating his Christmas dinner in 
London. We trust that Mr. McKenna 
and his men will see to it that His 
Majesty will, anyhow, find no mince 
pies here. [Note. — “ Mince pies ” 
should be pronounced “mean spies.” 
This greatly improves the paragraph.] 

x^ccording to one report which reaches 
us the Kaisee is now beginning to 
quibble. He has pointed out that, 
when he said he would eat his Christ 
mas dinner at Buckingham Palace, lie 
did not mention which Christmas. 
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TO THE ENEMY, ON HIS ACHIEVEMENT. 

No'W wanes the third moon since your conquering host 
Was to have laid our weakling army low, 

And walked through France at will. For that loud boast 
What have you got to show? 

A bomb that chipped a tower of Notre Dame, 

Leaving its mark like trippers' knives that scat 
The haunts of beauty — that ’s the best rcclcma 
You have achieved so far. 

Paris, that through iier humbled Triumph-Arch 
Was doomed to see you tread your fathers’ tracks — 
Paris, your goal, now lies a six days’ march 
Behind your homing backs. 

Pressed to the borders where you lately passed 
Bulging with insolence and fat with pride, 

You stake your all upon a desperate cast 
To stem the gathering tide. 

Eastward the Eussian draws you to his fold, 

Content, on his own ground, to bide bis day, 

Out of whose toils not many feet of old 
Found the returning way. 

And still along the seas our watchers keep 
Tlieir grip upon your throat with bands of steel, 
While that Armada, which should rake the deep, 
Skulks in its hole at Kiel. 

So stands your record — stay, I cry you grace — 

I wronged you. There is Belgium, where your sword 
Has bled to death a free and gallant race 
Whose life you held in ward; 

Where on your trail the smoking land lies bare 
Of hearth and homestead, and the dead babe clings 
About its murdered mother’s breast — ah, there, i 

Yes, you have done great things! 

0. S. 


TOMMY BROWN, RECRUITING SERGEANT. 

Tommy Brown had been moved up into Form II., lest 
he should take root in Form I. He had been recommended 
personally by the master of Form I. to Mr. Smith, the 
guardian cleity of Form II., as “the absolute limit.” After 
a year of Tommy, Mr. Smith had begun to mention him in 
his prayers, not so miich for Tommy’s good as for his own 
deliverance — mentally including him in the category of 
plague, pestilence, famine and sudden death. 

Though the pervading note of Mr. Smith’s report upon 
Tommy was gloom, deep gloom, be must have had some 
dim hopes of him, for, at the end of the Summer Term, he 
had placed his hand upon Tommy’s head and said, ‘‘Never 
mind, my boy, we shall noiake a man of you some day.” 

A new term had begun ; Tommy Brown had mobilised 
two days late, but he was in time for Mr. Smith’’s lecture 
on “ The Wai’, boys.” 

The orator spoke for an hour and a quarter, and at the 
end he wiped his brows with the blackboard duster under 
the impression that it was his handkerchief. Meanwhile 
Tommy had eaten three apples, caught four flies, written 
“ Kiser ” in chalk on the back of the boy in front of him, 
exchanged a catapult with Jones minor for a knife, cut 
his Anger, and made faces at each of the four new boys. 
Mi', Smith caught him in one of these contortions, but he 
was speaking of Louvain at the moment and took it as a 
compliment. 

Suddenly Tommy found himself confronted with a number 


of sheets of clean paper. “ The essay is to be written on 
one side of the paper only,” said Mr. Sioith. 

Tommy asked the boy next to him what they had to write 
about, and the reply, “ The War, you fool,” set him thinking, 

A deathlike stillness fell upon the room ; Tommy Blown 
looked round, frowned heavily, dipped his pen in the ink 
and then in his mouth, and thought hard. 

Then, after much frowning, be delivered himself of the 
following, the ink being shared equally between himself and 
the paper : — 

“The wor was becose the beljums wouldent let the 
jermens go over there fields so they ]put minds in the sea 
and bunbarded people dead with airplans. It was shokkin. 
The rushens have got a steme roler. We have got a garden 
roler at home and I pull it sometimes. I dont like jermens. 
Kitchener said halt your country needs you and weve got 
a lot of drednorts. The airplans drop boms on anyone if 
your not looking it isnt fare yours truly T. Brown.” 

The essay completed to his satisfaction, Tommy Brown 
conveyed to his mouth a sweet the size and strength of 
which fully justified the name “ Britain’s Bulwarks ” 
attached to it by the shopkeeper. 

He then leaned back wdth the air of one who had done 
his duty in the sphere in which he found himself and 
proceeded to survey the room. 

The, other boys were still writing, and for fully half a 
minute Tommy looked at them in pained surprise. 

He then read his own essay again and, finding no flaw 
in it, frowned once more on his fellow pupils and wrote: 
“My father won the Victoria Cross Meddle.” Having 
written this he looked round again somewhat defiantly. 
His eye caught one of the liew boys beginning another sheet. 

Tommy’s essay just filled two-thirds of a page. He 
would fight'that new boy. Just then the words of a war 
poster came into his head, and he wrote in large letters : 
“ Your King and country want youJ' 

Tommy studied this for a minute, and then, as the 
appeal seemed directed to himself, he wrote: ‘.‘I’m not 
old enuf or I ’d go my brothers gone I ’m .not a funk I let 
Jones miner push a needle into my finger to show him.” 

It seemed to Tommy Brown that the other boys possessed 
some secret fund of information, even the new boys. 
He ’d show those new boys after school. Having made up 
his mind on this point he iDrinted at the bottom of his 
essay, “ Kitchener wants men.” As an after-thought he 
added, “ My father was a man,” 

He let his gazo wander round the room until it fell upon 
the face of his master, and then, under some impulse, he 
wrote the fateful \vords, “ Mr. Smith is a man.” 

“ Finish off now 1 ” rang out the command from Mr. Smith. 

Tommy saw the other boys putting sheet after slieet 
together,*' and he had hardly filled one. He racked his 
brains for something to add* to bis essay, and there came 
to bis mind the words written under his father’s portrait. 

lie had only time to put down “England expecs ” 

when his paper was collected. 

No one ever read Tommy Brown’s essay excepting Mr. 
Smith, and he burnt it. 

A lady teaches Form II. now, and Tommy Brown is 
eagerly looking forward to the day when Mr. Smith will 
return to occupy once more the post that is being kept 
open for him, for Mr. Smith has promised to bring 
Tommy home a German helmet. 


“A number of shells burst together and almost at the same 
moment he saw a largo cigar-shaped cigar fall to the earth. “ 

Bolton Evening News* 

The unusual shape of it struck him at once. 
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THE HEEATEE GAME. 


Me. Pojjch (to Professional Association Player). “NO DOUBT YOU CAN MAKE MONEY IN THIS 
FIELD, MY EMEND, BUT THEBE’S ONLY ONE FIELD TO-DAY WHBEE YOU CAN GET 
HONOUE." 

[The Council of the EootbaU Association apparently proposes to carry out the full programme of the Cup Competition, just as if the 
country did not need tlie services of all its athletes for the serious business of 'SVar,] 
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THE SUNDAY EVENING 
EDITION. 

Mrs. He>?ry looked up. “ I think 1 i 
hear that boy again selling evening, 
papers,” she said. I suppose they 
must come off the 9.5 train. But it *s 
a strange tiling to happen on a Sun- 
day — here.” 

The Eeverend Henry was already at 
the window. He threw it up and 
leaned out. 

. “ One can’t approve of it, but I sup- 
pose in war time — ” Mrs. Henry was 
beginning when her husband cut her 
shprt. . “ Hush — I 'm trying to hear 
vvhat he is saying. I wish boys could 
be taught to speak distinctly.” There 
was a pause. 

I can’t make him out.” The Eev- 
erend Henry’s head reappeared between 
tlie curtains. “ It’s really most exas- 
perating; I ’d give a lot to know i! the 
I Belgian army got out of Antweq) 

; before it fell.” 

' “ Couldn’t vou shout dowm and ask 

him?” ■ 

“ No, no. I cannot be discovered 
interrogating urchins about secular 
affairs from a second storey window 
bn Sunday* evening. Still, I’d like to 
know.” - . ' 

The Eeverend Henry perambulated 
the room with knitted bro\Y. ; 

never bought a Sunday paper of 
any iort in my^ life. ^ Never.” . , , ' 

“ I ^suppose ' one ^ must ' have some 
.prmciples,” said-his\vife, . * 

“ Su^ it ’sbnormously important, you 
knpw" ^ They > may easily have been 
-•surrounded and captured He returned . 
to the window, ' .‘‘Hullo, heV^bViJ 'to" 
the door. I say, Cook has bought 
one. This is exciting. ’ I should* never 
Kaye thought Cook would have done 
that.” 

“It raises rather a nice point,” said 
'Mrs. ’Henry, .. ? ^ 

The Eeverend Henry returned reso- 
lutely to his book. ThV shouts of the 
-iiewsvendoVdied away. 

“We must not forget/’ * said the 
lieypftod Henry irrelevantly, “that 
>Cbph- is a^ Disaentef / * Then "suddenly 
iVe broke out. “I wish I knew,”' he 
-said. “I am not paying the least 
Attention to this book and I shan’t 
sleep well, and I shall get up about two 
hours before the morning paper arrives, 
abd be restive till I know whether the 
'^Belgians got out. But what am I to 
do ? I can’t ask Cook.” 

“ I might go down,” his wife volun-. 
teered. “I needn’t say anything about 
it, you know. I could just stroll about 
the kitchen and change the orders for 
breakfast. The paper is pretty sure to 
be lying about. There may be head- 
lines.” 



Alf (re<idviig French news), “All the cinbma.s in Calais are shut up. , Mr 
wobd! That brings the horrors of .wah pretty close home I • 


” “ No,” said "^the Eeverend "~Hem 7 
with deterrhinaticn," “ I really cannot 
consent to it,” ' . 

“Well, I may as 'well' go to bbd. 
Hon’t sit up lat€.” , 

TlieEeverendHenry did sit li^’rather 
late. He was^w-ide awake and ill at ease. 
At last he listened intently at the door 
and then took a candle and stole down 
the passage. 

The Eeverend Henry had not been 
in his own kitchen for close upon ten 
years, and he did not know the way 
about very well. He had adventures 
and some moments of rigid suspense 
while the clatter of a kicked coal-scuttle 
died away in the distance. But when 
at last he crept noiselessly up-stairs 
he was assured of a good night’s rest. 


'/’““"What a mess your hands are in,” 
said Mrs. Henry sleepil^^^^ 
rv said'H^^.^, miser- 

able woman had used it to lay the fire. 
But it *s all right. They did get out— 
most of thorn.” • 


‘ ‘ British Troops Fighfciag 

* (Official).'* — y^estemMaih 
So the Censor has let ’the secret out at 
last, and the rumours of the last 70 
days prove to be well founded. 

‘‘Five huhclred German prisoners wore 
landed in Dublin yesterday afternoon, and 
conveyed under escort to Templemore, County 
Tipperary .” — NeuwastJe Daily Joximal, 

It ’s a long, long w^ay, but they ’ve got 
there at last. 
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imiuT-iiirkcMT AiiTini&ATinu ' “ ^ Alison, “if it^ ‘‘Now look here, old pal,” I said at 

UNirjTtLLiucNT ANTiUlPATIUN, outrageous.’* . the close, “ quarter to exactly, in the 

“ My dear,” I said, “ you are always “Oh, no,** I said, “nothing to shy ; bathroom.” 
ju’oposiug things, and then, when they at. But I might find it necessary to; “Eight-o! Daddy.” Peter (setat. 9) 
are carried nem. con., you argue against say something about a Worcester tea- 1 Iras a wulst-watcli already and winds 
your own proposal.” set. Listen,” I said before she could; it regularly, so I knew^ he wouldn’t 

“ It's unfair to use Greek to me.” interrupt. “When you hear me say, ‘ fail me. 

con.,”' I said, “is rich old ‘Worcester tea-set* you say ‘Great At a quarter to five I w' as talking to 

Castilian and, put simply, means that i heavens ! ’ or whatever women say Mrs. Padbury, the Eector’s wife, about 

nobody — I am nobody — objects.*’ ; under stress of great emotion. But sit the doings of the various Armies in the 

“ But we can’t afford a new tea-set.’* , tight. Don’t go and see about it.” | field. I was sitting in such a position 

“Then why did you ask so many to | “See about what?” jthat, while seeming to attend only to 


tea at once ? ” 

“ I didn’t think,” said 
Alison. “ They are coming 
to make pyjamas for our 
soldiers in the trenches, 
and I sinqply^ thought | 
that the more people came ; 
the. more pyjamas there 
would be.” ' ; 

“ How many cups have 
we?” I 

“Only five tea-cups. 

Jessie broke two more > 
yesterday, and there’s one* 
with a piece out that ' 
you or I could use. Oh ! 
and there are the two i 
breakfast cups and two! 
odd ones which would I 
make up the number, but 
they’re such a mixed lot,” 

Jessie is our domestic 
staff* and a champion 
china-breaker. 

“ If Jessie,” I said, 

“were not so good to 
youngPeter I should insist 
on handing her back her 
credentials. Hold! I have 
the germ of an idea. Leave 
me to work it out, please, 

I see credit, nay kudos, 
in it.” 

At the end of ten min- 
utes Alison looked in 
again. 

“I’m just putting the 
finishing touches,”'! said. 

“ Kindly ask Peter to spare me a few 
moments. He’s sailing his , boats in 
the bath, 1 imagine: By ■ the way, 
what time are these people coming ? ” 

^ ' “ Half-past four,” said Alison, “ and 
it ’s now nearly four.” 

“Then please see that Jessie brings 
in tea at five exactly.” 

“ Why exactly ? ” said Alison. 

“ Why not? ” I said. “ Five is a very 
good hour, and it ’s part of.my scheme.” 

“ It ’s most mysterious,” said Alison. 

“ It’s particularly ingenious,” I said. 
“Everything dovetails in beautifully, 
and if you ’ll carry out your small share 
all will be well. By the way, if I make 
any remark to the company before tea 
which is not — er — strictly true, you will 
please to take no notice of it. 



now only 
the actors 


“ The Worcester tea-set, of course.” i her, I could keep an eye on the drawing- 
" room clock behind her. 

Every detail of my scheme 
had been carefull 
arranged ; it 
! remained for 
to play their . . . 

Crash ! 

“ Bless my soul,” I said, 
“that sounds remarkably 
like the Worcester tea- 
! set,” and looking at the 
: clock again I knew that 
Peter had made the “loud 
noise off'”, at the exact 
moment. “Good lad,” I 
said to myself. 

“ Great heavens I ” said 
Alison. 

I was delighted. I had 
been more afraid of Alison ’s 
getting stage fright than 
ot anything else, and there 
she was playing her part 
like a veteran actress. 
Tilings were going really 
splendidly. 

It was at this precise 
moment that the grand- 
father clock in the kitchen 
gave out the first stroke 
of five, and at the same 
moment Jessie entered 
bearing a tray, on which 
were the five drawing- 
room tea-cups which were 
intact, the single ditto with 
a piece out, two breakfast 
cups and two odd ones. 

So the one player, the kitchen clock, 
whose part had been overlooked, had 
spoilt the whole show by being nearly 
fifteen minutes fast ; and the fact that 
Jessie tripped on the doormat as slie 
came in, with fatal results to the rest 
of our tea-things, was a mere circum- 
stance. 

Alison blames me for everything. 
The next pyjama conference is to be 
held at the Eectory. 


The St. John Ambulance Association, which forms part of the Red 
Cross Organisation of Great Britain, derives its name and traditions 
from the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers), founded 
at the time pf the drusades. It has at this moment many thousands of 
workers engaged in tending the wounded at the seat of war and in the 
hospitals of the Order. 

In peace time it does not appeal to the public for subscriptions, but 
under the stress of war it finds itself in urgent need of help, arid is 
absolutely compelled to ask for funds. Gifts should be sent to the Chief 
Secretary, Colonel Sir Herbert C. Perrott, Bt., C.B., at Sti John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, E.C., and cheques should be crossed “ London; County and 
Westminster Bank, Lothbury,” and made payable to the St. John 
Ambulance Association. In aid of its work, a’ Concert (at which 
Madame Patti will sing) is to be given at the Albert Hall on Saturday 
aftei^noon, October 24th;. 


“ But haven’t got one.” 

“My dear girl,” I said, “try to 
imagine we have. In this little draw- 
ing-room comedy you ’ve only one line 
to learn, -and. your cue’s ‘Worcester 
tea-set.’ ” 

“ But what ’s the idea ? ” said Alison. 

“ The idea,” I said, “ is great, but it 
is as well you should not know the 
whole plot o£ the piece yot. Play your 
one line, and I, as stage manager, will 
answer for the rest of the cast.” 

“ And what ’s Peter got to do with it ? 
I want him to have tea with Jessie.” 

“ Eight,” I said. “ Peter’s part is 
important, but is played off* — in the 
wings, as it were. 

My interview with Peter was not a 
long one. ■ 


From a well-known Firm’s cata- 
logue : — 

‘ ‘ Our roll of honour to date : 487 cmploy(5es 
joined the colours.” 

The question, “Shall women fight?” 
has now been decided. 



. ; A UNITED FAMILY. 

Irish ivould-he Becruit. “Beg- paedon, Captadt, but the max thbee let me go to fight becalse of me eye.” 

Ca^imn. “Have you ever been in the Arah:?” Woukl-be Beci'uit. “I have^ sorb.” 

Ga^tain. *‘What regiment?” « ‘ Would-hc Becvuit, “!&Ie brother was in the Leinstees. 


STICK TO IT, RIGHT WING! 

{A fet€ suggested official coimminiqncs, resjiectfuUy offered 
to the authorities in Paris,) 

Monday. 

Enemy, towards Lassigay, made attack, 

But after suffering heavy loss withdrew. 

We have made progress near to Berry-aii-Bac, 

And on our right wing there is nothing now. 

Tuesday. 

Near the Argonne we had a slight reverse 

(Though what the Germans said is quite untrue). 

Along the Meuse things seem a little worse, 

But on our right wing there is nothing ne%v, 

Wednesday. 

We gather that sensational reports 
Announced the fall of Antwerp ere ’twas due ; 

There ’s still resistance in some Antwerp forts, 

And on our right wing there is nothing new. 

Thuesday. 

Our left is making progress, and it looks 
(For the straight line is getting very skew) 

As if our forces might surround von Kluck's. 
Meantime, on right wing there is nothing new. 


Friday. 

righting in centre; German loss immense; 

Our casualties, it seems, were very few^ 

All up the left wing Germans very dense 

May they remain so I R’ght wing, nothing ne^v. 

Saturday. 

In some few places we have given ground ; 

In several others we have broken through. 

Our left is still by way of working round, 

: And on our right wing there is nothing new. 

Sunday, 

On our left wing the state of things remains 
Unaltered, on a general review. 

Our losses in the centre match our gains, 

And on our right wing there is nothing noAV. 

L’Envoi. 

So it goes on. But there may come a day 

When Wilhelm's cheek assumes a different hue, 
And bulletins are rounded off this way : — ^ 

“And on the right wing there is something new.” 

“The prisoner, who was said to be an Indian barrister’s window, | 
was placed on the floor of the Court . ’ '—Edinhirgh Evening Disrpatch. 
The prisoner would have looked better in the roof as a 
skylight. 
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“THE DOUBLE MYSTERY.” 

Act I. 

Scene: The house o/ Judge Hallers. 
Also oj Mr. Arthur Bourchier; 
that is to say, The Garrick, 

Doctor Ferrier {professionally). Now 
tell me the symptoms. Where do you 
feel the pain ? 

Jitclye Hallers, At the back of the 
head. I 've never been myself since I 
fell off my bicycle. My memory goes. 

Ferrier. Ab, I know what you want. 
Open your mouth. {Inserts thermo- 
meter.) This will cure you . , . Good 
heavens, he ’s swallowed it ! 

Hallers. There you are, that’s what 
I I mean. I thought it was asparagus 
! for the moment. Haven’t you another 
; one on you ? 

Ferrier. Tut, tut, this i s very singular. 
{Makes another effort to grapple ivith 
it.) What books have you been reading 
^ lately ? 

Hallers. One about Dual Personality. 
It ’s all rubbish, 

Ferrier {quoting from the programme 
with an air of profound knoivledge). 
Cases showing prevalence of this mental 
disorder are to be found everywhere. 
{Gets lip.) Well, well- 1 will come round 
to-morrow with another thermometer. 
Good night. [Exit. 

Hallers. Dual personality — non- 
sense ! (u4 spas?n seizes him. He scoivls 
at the audience, ties a muffler round his 
neck and loses his identity.) Gr-r-r-r! 
Waugh-waugh! Gr-r-r-r-rl Przemysl! 

[Exit groivling. 

Act IL 

Sc(me : “ The Lame Duck ” cafi, a 
horrible haunt of depravity. 

Poulard {the Proprietor, to long- 
bearded- customer). Yes, Sir? 

L.-B. Customer. H’sh! {Bemovespor-. 
tion of beard.) I am Inspector Heidpgg I 
Poulard. Fried egg ? ' ■ ' 

Inspector {annoyed). Heidegg. {Be- 
places beard.) A gang of desperate des- 
perados, headed hy the ruffianly ruffian 
whom they, call The- Baron, will be here 
to-night. I shall be hiding under the 
counter. Ten men and tvv^o dachshunds 
surround the house. If you betray me 
your licence will not be worth a mo- 
ment’s purchase. 

[He dives under the counter. Poulard, 
rather upset, goes out and kicks the 
loaiter. • 

Enter the gang of desperados, male and 
female. A scene of horrible debauchery 
ensues. 

Gharlier {revelling recklessly). Small 
lemonade, waiter. 

' Picard {loitli abandoned gaiety). A 
dry biscuit and a glass of milk. 

Jacquot {letting himself go). Dash, 
bother, hang, bust ! I 


Picard [to Merlin). Why don’t you 
revel ? 

Merlin {giving Suzanne a nudge). 
W hat- ho ! [Bela pses i n to s i lence aga i n . 

Picard {gaily). A song! a song! 

Gharlier {in an agonised uliisper). 
You fool, none of us can' sing ! 

Picard. What about the girl who 
sang the recruiting song before the play 
began? Isn’t she behind the scenes 
still? {Cracking his biscuit.) Well, 
let ’s have a dance anyway. We must 
make the thing go. Waiter, another 
glass of milk. 

Enter Judge Hallers in scowl ami 

7miffier. 

Gharlier {enthusiastically). Ha! The 
Baron ! 

Hallers. I mean business to-night, 
boys. Look at this! {He produces a 
dagger and a pistol.) 

Gharlier. What a man! 

[He throws away his pea-shooter in 
disgust. Jacquot, tcho has just 
begun to strop a fish-kn ife, realizes 
that he has been outdone in devilry, 
and gives it back to the %vaiter. 

. Picard replaces his knotted hand- 
kerchief. 

Hallers. Yes, boys, I’ve got a crib 
for you to crack to-night. It ’s Judge 
Hallers’ house, {A loud bumping noise 
is heard from the direction of the 
counter.) What ’s that ? 

It is Inspector Heidegg. {Raising his 
head mcautiously, in order to catch his 
first sight of the notorious Baron, he has 
struck the top of his skull agaimi 
the coimter and is now lying stunned.) 

All. A spy 1 

Hallers. Bring him out . . . Ha! 

! Who is he ? Is that his o\vn beard or 
Clarkson’s ? 

Gharlier. It ’s a police .inspector in a 
false beard ! 

. Mr., BoTjiicmBB {contemptuously). 
A real artist would hQ,-7e grown a beard. 
{Producing his knife.) He must die. 

' {There is a loud noise loithout.) 

Noise without. Open! Bang-bang, 
Open! ^ Bow-wow, bow-wow. [It is 
the police and the tivo dachshunds. 

Hallers. Quick ! The trap-door ! 

[They escape as the dachshunds cjiter. 

Last Act. 

Scene : Next morning at Judge Hallers. 

Dr. Ferrier. Good morning, Judge. 
I ’ ve come with that other thermometer. 
I have ventured to tie a piece of string 
to it, so that in case the — er — tempera- 
ture goes down again But what ’s 

happened here ? You seem all upset. 

Hallers. Burglary. I dropped asleep 
at my desk here last night, and when 
I wake up I find that a criminal called 
The Baron and two accomplices have 
burgled my house. The Baron escaped, 
but Heidegg caught the others. 


Ferrier. Extraordinary thing. "What 
theatres have you been to lately? 

Hallers. Only the Garrick. {Enter 
Heidegg.) Well, anything fresh to 
report, Inspector? . 

Heidegg. Yes, Judge. The prisoners 
say that you are The Baron. But they 
say you had a muffler on last night. 
That might account for our dachshunds 
missing the scent. 

Hallers. Good heavens, what do 
you make of this, Doctor ? 

Ferrier {picking up p)rogramme). 
Cases showing prevalence of this men- 
tal disorder 

Hallers. You mean I am a dual 
personality ! {Govers his face with his 
hands.) 

Ferrier. Come, come, control yourself. 

Hallers {calmly). It is all right; I 
am my own man — I mean my own two 
men again. What'shall 1 do? 

Ferrier. You must wrestle with your 
I second self. I will hypnotise you. 
{He glares at him.) 

Hallers {after a long qyause). Well, 
why don’t you begin ? 

Ferrier. You ass, I’m doing it all 
the time. This is the latest way . . . 
There 1 Now then, wrestle ! 

[A terrible struggle ensues. After what 
seems about half an hour the Judge, 
panting heavily, gets The Baron 
meiaphoricaUy down on the mat, 
and 

Ferrier. Time! {Replacing his tvaich.) 
That will do for to-day. But continue 
the treatment every morning — say for 
half an hour before the bath. Good 
day to you. 

Hallers. Wait a moment ; you can’t 
go like this. We must have a proper 
curtain. Ah, here ’s Would 

you TJ3ankyou! 

[The Doctor leads her to the Judge, 
loho embraces her. 

Curtain. 

A.A.M. 


“lij was dark, and as ho stumbled on his 
way he called out, ‘ Are y6u there, Fritz? ’ A 
French soldier with a knowledge oE (Jerinan 
shouted back, ‘ Here.’ ''—Daily Mciil. 

At the critical moment liis knowJedgo 
of German seems to have failed liiin. 


From the report of the Manchester 
Medical Officer of Health 

“An important step forward was taken in 
1909, when an Order of the Local Government 
Board made Tuberculosis of the Lmigs obliga- 
tory on the ]\Iedical Officers of the Poor Law' 
Service ; in 1911 a second Order extended the 
obligation to other Institutions.” 

So far, luckily, the Order has not been 
extended to journalists. Eegarding it, 
however, from the standpoint of tlie 
onlooker, we think that the L. G, B. 
has gone a little beyond its powers. 







FACTS FROM THE FRONT. 

S*OE3l 0P llICtHTEOi;'S JI^TDIG NATION AT THE ENEMt’S HEADQUAHTEES ON THEIE BEING SHOWN A “ BAEBAEOUS AND DISGUSTING 
wmvsm 0 E wae" in use by the Allies. [The Geiinans have taken a strong ohjection to the French 75 vilm gun,} 


THE GEEAT SHOCK. 

(^r € tragic result of Armageddon < 
gh^ied from the 'Evening Press.) 

No wore the town discusses 
The Halls and what will win ; 
Now stifled are the wags' tones 
On Piccadilly’s flagstones, 

And half the motor-buses 
Haye started for Berlin. 

New eyes to war adapting 
We stare at the Gazette ; 

Yon eager-faced civilian, 

When posters flaunt vermilion 
And boys say “ Paper, capting,” 
Eeplies *'Not cajjtain — yet.” 

“Eemains,” I asked, “ no station 
Of piping peace and sport ? 

Oh yes. Though kings may 
tumble, 

No howitzers can rumble, 

I No sounds but cachinnation 

Can boom from Darling’s Court. 

“ That garden of the Graces 
i Can hear no cannon roar ; 

Prom that dear island valley 
No bruit of arms can sally, 

I But men must burst their braces 
I With laughter as of yore. 


“ While dogs of war are snarling 
His wit shall sweep away 
} Bellona's ominous vapour ; ” 
Therefore I bought a paper 
To see what Justice Darling 
Happened to have to say. 

i In vain his humour sortied, 
j In vain with spurts of glee 
I Like field-guns on the trenches 
I He raked the crowded benches ; 

I My evening print reported 
I No kind of casualty. 

No prisoner howled and hooted, 

No strong policemen tore 
With helpless mirth their jackets 
There was not even in brackets 
This notice : “ (Laughter — muted 
In deference to the war.”) 

Evoe. 

A Traitor Press. 

“ BEITISH PRESS BACK THE ENEMY.*’ 
Manchester Gouriei', 
Punch anyhow backs the Allies. 

Cardiff claims the honour of having 
enlisted the heaviest recruit in the 
person of a x^olice constable weighing 
nineteen stone odd. He should prove 
invaluable for testing bridges before the 
heavy artillery passes across. 


A EOYAL CEACKSMAN. 

When the housebreaking business is 
slack 

And cracksmen are finding it slow — 
For all the seasiders are back 
And a-great many more didn’t go — 
Here ’s excellent news from the front 
And joy in Bill Sikes’s brigade ; 
Things are looking up since 
The German Crown Prince 
Has been giving a fillip to trade. 

His methods are quite up to date, 
Displaying adroitness and dash ; 
What he wants he collects in a crate, 
What he doesn’t he’s careful to 
smash. 

An historical chateau in France 
With Imperial ardour he loots, 
Annexing the best 
And, erasing the rest 
With the heels of his soldierly boots. 

Sikes reads the report with applause ; 

It ’s quite an inspiring afi:‘air ; 

But a sudden idea gives him pause — 
The Germans nmst sto^ over there I 
So he flutters a Union Jack 
I To help to keep Englishmen steady, 
Eemarking, “ His nibs 
Mustn't crack English cribs, 

The profession is crowded already.” 










MORE HORRORS OF WAR. 

Lady Midas {to friend ). “Yes, do come to dinner on Friday. Only I must caution you that it will be an absolute 


PICNIC, FOR MY FOURTH AND SIXTH FOOTMEN HAYE JUST ENLISTED 


WAR ITEMS. 

The reiterated accusatioDS made by 
Germany of the use of dum-dum 
bullets by the Allies, although they are 
not believed by anyone else, appear to 
be accepted without question by the 
German General Staff. New measures 
of retaliation are being taken, which, 
while not strictly forbidden by Inter- 
national Law, may at any rate be said 
to contravene tlie etiquette of civilised 
warfare. Wo learn from Sir John 
French’s Eye-witness that numbers of 
gramophones have made their appear- 
ance in the German trenches north of 
the Aisne River. 

Papers captured in the pocket of a 
member of the Gorman Army Service 
Corps contain bitter complaints of the 
enormous strain thrown upon the 
already over-taxed railway system in 
Germany by the Kaiser’s repeated 
journeys to and fro between the 
Eastern and the Western Theatres of 
War. He is referred to (rather flip- 
pantly) as “ The Imperial Pendulum ” 
(Perf)endikel). The writer, while re- 


cognising the eager devotion with 
which the Kaiser is pursuing his search 
for a victory in the face of repeated 
disappointment, congratulates himself 
that the Imperial journeys, though 
they are not likely to be discontinued, 
will at least grow shorter and shorter 
as time goes on. Indeed, it is hoped 
that before long a brief spin in the 
Imperial automobile-de-luxe will cover' 
the ground between the Eastern and ; 
Western Theatres. i 


WORKS OF KULTUR. 

In some respects, apparently, the 
enemy has been less affected by the 
War than we have. While in England 
the book -trade has been slightly de- 
pressed, in Germany it seems to be 
flourishing. We give samples from the 
latest catalogues : — 

Poetry. 

The most interesting volume an- 
nounced is A Hwining We Will Go, 
and Other Verses, by William Hohen- 
zoLLERN, whose Bleeding Heart at- 
tracted so much attention. 


History. 

Kaiser's Gallic War - Boohs, L ct' 
II., a new edition, very much revised 
since August by General von Kluck 
and other accomplished scholars, are 
certain to be of great use for educational 
purposes. 

Natural History. 

In this department a work likely to 
be enquired for is The Dogs- of St. 
i Bernhard i, by General von Moltke. 
Fiction. 

The demand for fiction in Germany 
is said to be without parallel and the 
supply appears to be not inadequate. 
Among forthcoming volumes there 
should be a demand for Der Tag ; or. 
It Never Can Happen Again, 

General. 

Pro verb ial Philosophy contains the 
favourite proverbs of various persons of 
eminence. From the Imperial Finance 
Minister comes : “ It ’s never tco late ' 
to lend.” From General Manteuffel 
(the destroyer of Louvain library) : “ Too 
many books spoil the Goth.” From 
Prince Adalbert ; “ Fine fathers make 
fine Berts.” 
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our best positions outside Laon. 
ZEITUNGS AND GAZETTINGS. , act of treachery proves that, in- 
Eooseveut rNMASKED. steacl of Germany bein^ the aggressor, 

It is sad to relate, but persistent France has been cunningly preparing 
efforts to maintain the disinterested : ever since 1212 a.d. for the war which 
claim on American friendship which at last even our chivalrous diplomacy 
we Germans havt always (when in ■ has been powerless to avert. 

need of it) advanced continue to be, Genbeous- Offer to Mo.n'aco. 
misrepresented in that strongnold of; ^ 

atheistical materialism and Byzantine It is time for Monaco to reconsider 
voluptuousness. New York. ‘To theYts position. Should it maintain its 
gifted Professer von Schwank’s chal- ; present short-sighted^ and untenable 
lenge, that he could not fill a single ; neutrality what has it to gain 
“ scrap of paper writh the record of ; England, France, or Bussia ? Nothing 
acts of war on our part which were i that it has not already got. ^ Monaco 
incompatible with Divine guidance and , very naturally wants something more, 
the promulgation of the higher culture, ' Let us be frank. We of Germany 
the effete and already discredited i 
EoosETBii*! has merely replied,* 

‘•Could fill Bheims.” This isj 
very poor stuff and worthy only ! 
of a creature who combines with ' 
the intdlkctual development of; 
a goriMa the pachymenia of; '] 
the rhinoceros and the dentak 
physiognomy of the wart-hog. 

Booshtbe?, once our friend, is: 
plainly the enemy and must be 
watched. Should he decide, i 
however, even at the eleventh i ||jji 
hour, to fall in line with civili-j ; [{! 
sation, he can rely on finding in i { 

Germany, in return for any little | i ' j 
acts of useful neutrality which { ' 

he may be able to perform, ai 
generous ally, a faithful up-* 
holder of treaty obligations, ! 
and a tenacious friend. There | 
must surely be something thatj 
America covets — something be- j 
longing to one of our enemies.* 

Between men of honour we need ' 
say no more. 

Base CaiiUmny Exposed. -j-- ^ 

Tt 155- 

Let US speak plainly with re- 

gaud to the Eheims affair. We “Pfctsch! Dev yas just a pew m-as vat I 

have successively maintained' 

that this over-rated monument of . speak very differently. It is not desir- 
Arimaspian decadence (1) was not in- j able to be specific, but short of that 
jured in any way; (2) was only blown! we may say that whatever Monaco 
to pieces in conformity with the rules | asks for it will be promised. England, 
of civilised warfare ; (3) was mutilated we would then repeat, is the enemy, 
and fired by our unscrupulous and Has Monaco forgotten the sinister 
barbaric opponents themselves; (4) malignity of an article in an English 
- was deliberately pushed into our line of paper disclosing “How to Break the 
fire on the night of the 19th September ; Bank at Monte Carlo.” It is unneces- 
(o) never existed at all, being indeed an sary to labour the point, to which we 
elaborate but puerile fiction basely in- will return in our next issue. Monaco, 
vented byabafiiedenemywith the object in short, like Turkey, Bolivia, China, 
of discrediting our enlightened army in the United States, Hay ti and Oman, is 
the eyes of neutral Powers. Any of the natural ally of Germany, 
these was good enough, but what now — 

appears is better. Exact measui-ements « After exhaustiveresearch a Scotch scientist 

na\e Since demonstrated beyond all has decided that no trees are specJes is struck 
question of cavil that Eheims Cathedral as often as another.” 
had been built with mathematical Vancouver Daihj Province. 

I accuracy to shield our contemptible He must have a rest and then try some 
enemy’s trenches around Chalons from more research. 



THE SLUMP IN CRIME. 

i “Pkaise is due to criminals,” re- 
* marked Mr. Egbert Wallace, K.O., 
‘at the London Sessions, “for the self- 
control they are exercising during this 
period of stress and anxiety.” 

It is to be feared that Mr. Wallace’s 
views are not entirely shared by the 
legal profession. As the junior partner 
in Mowlem & Mowlem confided to our 
representative : “ That ’s all very fine, 

blit what ’s to become of m ? Not a 
burglar on our books for the last six 
weeks. Not a confidence man; not a 
coiner; not a note expert. And they 
had the opportunity of their lives with 

the John Bradbury notes ! We 

shall have to shut up our office, 
and then what ’s to become of 
our clerk? What’s to become 
of our charwoman? I ask yon, 
what ’s to become of our char- 
woman's poor old husband de- 
pendent on her ? No, let 's have 
patriotism in its right place! ” 
An old-established firm of 
scientific implement merchants 
ijl showed even more indignation. 

U had taken our place in 

the firing-line in the War on 
Germany's Trade,” they de- 
I dared. “We had made arrange- 
iments for home manufacture 
! to supplant the alien jemmy. 

' No British burglar would need to 
I be equipped with anything but 
all - Bribish implements, - turned 
out in British factories and 
I giving employment to British 
workmen only. And now what 
do we find? The market has 
gone to pot. Yes, Sir, to pot. 
And that 's the reward for our 
patriotic efforts ! 

Opinions of other representa- 
usE TO ^he criminological 

world have reached us hi re- 
sponse to telegrams (reply paid) : — 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle : “ Euia 
stares me in the face.” ! 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier: “Have 
decided to suppress Baffles for the 
period of the War.” 

Mr. Baffles: “Have decided to 
suppress Gerald du Maurier for the 
period of the war.” 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton : “ Have al- 
ways maintained that patriotism is the 
curse of the criminal classes. Will con- 
tribute ten guineas to National Fund 
for Indigent Burglars Whose Front 
Name Is Not William.” 

Crown Prince Wilhelm ; “ Have 
nothing to give away to the Press.” 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw: “My 
first telegram for three months. To be 
a criminal needs brains. There are no 
English criminals.” 
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Nurse. “Goodness me! what ’ave you been doing to youb dolls?? 

Joan. “Charlie’s killed them! He said they were made in Germany, and hoav were we to know they weren’t spies?” 


WITH HIGH HEART. 

The long line of red earili twisted 
away until it was lost in the fringe of 
a small copse on the left and had dipped 
behind a hillock on the right. Elat 
open country stretched ahead, grass 
lands and fields of stubble, lifeless and 
deserted. 

There was no enemy to be seen and 
not even a puff of smoke to suggest his 
whereabouts. But the air was full of 
the booming of heavy guns and the 
rising eerie shriek of the shrapnel. 

Behind the line of red eartli lay the 
British, each man with bis rifle cuddled 
lovingly to his shoulder, a useless 
'weapon that yet conveyed a sense of 
comfort. The shells were bursting with 
hideous accuracy — sharp flashes of 
white' light, a loud report and then a 
murderous rain of shrapnel. 

“ Crikey ! *’ said a little man in filthy 
rain-sodden khaki, as a handful of eartli 
rose up and hit him on the shoulder ; 
“ crikey 1 that was a narsty shave for 
your uncle I” 

■ The big man beside him grunted and 
shifted half an inch of dead cigarette 
from one corner of his mouth to the 
other. “You can ’old my ’and,” said 
he with a grin. 

Eour or five places up the trench a 


man stumbled to his knee, coughed 
with a rush of blood and toppled over 
dead. 

“Dahn and aht,” said the big man 
gruffly, “Gawd! If we could get at 
’em 1 ” 

The wail of a distant shell rose to a 
shriek and the explosion was instant- 
aneous. The little man suddenly went 
limp and his rifle rolled down the bank 
of the trench. 

His friend looked at him with 
unspeakable anguish. “ Got it — in the 
perishing neck this time, Bill,” gasped 
the little man. 

Bill leaned over and propped his pal’s 
head on his shoulder. A large dark 
stain was saturating the wounded man’s 
tunic and he lay very still. 

“ Bill,” very faintly; then, with sur- 
prise, “ Blimey 1 ’E ’s blubbing I Poor 
old Bill!” 

The big man was shaking with 
strangled sobs, E^or some moments he 
held his friend close, and it was the 
dying man who spoke first. 

“Are we dahn-’earted?” he said. 
The whisper went along the line and 
swelled into a roar. 

The big man choked back his sobs. 
“No, old- pal, no!” he answered, 
and “No->o-o!” roared the line in 
nnison. 


The little man lay back with a con- 
tented sigh. “No,” he repeated, ’and 
closed his eyes for ever. 


THE SODTHDOWNS. 

The Grey Men of the South 
They look to glim of seas, 

This gentle day of drouth 
‘ And sleepy Autumn bees, 

Pale skies and wheeling hawk 
And scent of trodden thyixe, 
Brown butterflies and chalk 
And the sheep-bells’ chime. 

The Grey Men they are old. 

Ah, very old they be ; 

They ’ve stood upside the w^old 
Since all eternity ; 

They standed in a ring 

And the elk-bull roared to them 
When Solomon was king 
In famed Jerusalem. 

King Solomon was wise ; 

He was King David’s son ; 

He lifted up his eyes 
To see his hill-tops run ; 

And his old heart found cheer, 

As yours and mine may do 
On these grey days, my dear, 
Nor’-East of Piddinghooe. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

1 ‘‘The Cost.” 

J/r. Samuel IVoodhouse, ot the mid- 
dle classes; being anxious to distract 
' his son John during the critical mo- 
ments of 3Irs. John's confinement, 
relates how, in similar circumstances 
! more directly affecting himself, he had 
been placing tennis, and the strain of 
the crisis had quite put him off his 
game. The little jest is, of course, 
adapted from the familiar lines : — 

‘ ‘ I was playing golf the day ^ - 

When the Germans lauded ...” 

It is of matenal interest hot so much 
because -it is borrowed (for it is' not the 
only, jok^ t^fair Mr. Thurston has con- 
veyed} as bl^ause it serves as a brief epi- 
toape of th^'play. For the thing started 
with the War, and we were getting on 
quite well w‘ith‘|it when “an element of 
obstetrics was introduced and. became 
inextricably interwoven with the origi- 
nal design. Indeed' 'if went farther 
and affected the destinies of the country 
at large. For England had to wait till 
the baby was born before it could 
secure its father’s services as the most 
unlikely recruit in the kingdom.- ‘ 

But you must hear moi;e about this 
Johi, He ^as an iotellectual who 
tiireatened to achieve the apex of 
literary lenown with a work io two 
v6Kimes’(a' third was to follow) on the 
Philosophy of Moral Courage.-* At the. 
outbreak of the present '"war he [vsras jat ! 
once tom -asunder between his duty to j 
hiscoimtry'andhis duty to himself. The 
latter seemed to have the greater elaim 
upon " him; and this view \yas en- 
couragetd by an officer who found hkn- 
self billet^ upon -the 'Woodhquse 
7nenage. Tbediborma had already wor- 
ried J okn (and us) a good-deal eyen-before 
tbeestensionof theagejimit made him 
roughly eligiWe for the army. Indeed 
1 never . quite gatheared wlmt was 

that ultimately decided him -W enlist. 
Anyhow, six months later he received 
a bullet in the head, and the wound, 
though 1 am ^a4‘to say that he sur- 
vived left him.’ kl<rapabie of any 

further inteHeotual strain. 

That was V^the cost” of the war to 
him. Its cost to us (in the play) was 
almost as heavy. For John's head still 
retained such a command of brain power 
that he contrived to be very fluent over 
his theories, of war in, general, theories 
not hkeiy to be of any vital service at a 
time when our men of fighting age are 
wanted to act and not think. 

I give little for Mr. Thurston’s gen- 
eralities (his talk of ^‘hysteria,” which: 
was never a British foible, showed his 
lack of elementary observation), but 
tbe character of John intrigued me msi 
a fair example of the type of egoist, 

1 very common among quite good fellows, 
iwho is more concerned to satisfy his 

1 own sense of the proper thing to do 
!than to consider in ^Yhat way, less 
! romantic perhaps, he can best devote 
to the service of liis* country the gifts 
' with which ^nature has endowed him. 

The play went very w'ell for the first 
i two Acts. ^ The various members of 
; the Woodhouse family were excellently 
’ differentiated. The father (played with 
Uidmirable humour by Mr. Frederick 
Boss) bore bravely the shock to his 
trade, and took a manly but quite in- 
effectual part in household duties for 
which he had no calling. His lachry- 
mose wife (Miss Mary Eorke) was a 
sound example of the worst possible 
mother of soldiers. John we know, and 
Mr. Owen Nares knew him too, and very 
thoroughly. John's wife (I can’t think 
how she came to marry him) had the 
makings of an Amazon and would 
gladly have.-spared her husband for 
Kit-chener’s Army at the earliest mo- 
ment." ~ Her 'part ‘ was played very 
sincerely and charmingly by Miss 
Barbara Everest.-' John's eldest 
sister regretted the vrar because she 
had some -nice friends in *Grermany, but 
she caught tbe spirit of menial service 
from her sisters, of _.whom the younger 
was a stage-flapper of the loudest. Fin- 
ally the second -son ’(-Mr. Jack Hobbs) 
■was'a*n.ut.who begaa with his heart in 
his ^ocks but shifted it later into the 
enemy’s trench. 

’ Perhaps the best performance of all 
— though it had little to do wdtb the 
war and nothing to do with child-birth 
— was that of Miss Hannah Jones as 
Ml'S. Finhouse, a perfect peach of a 
cook, ' There were also two characters 
played off. One was a maid -servant 
who declined to come to family prayers 
oh the ground of other distractions. I 
admired her courage. The mother w’-as 
iMichml, the. precious* infant whose 
; entry into ihe world had occupied so 
niuch of our evening. Everybody on 
the” stage had to have a look at him. 
I’feit ^ao such desire. He bored me. 

For a play that made pretence to a 
serious purpose there was far too much 
time thrown. away on mere trivialities, 
At first tlie exigencies of the stage 
demanded compression. The news of 
the ultimatum to Germany, the mobil- 
isation, the 'rush to enlist, the attack 
on Germany’s commerce, w^ere all 
stuffed into the spiice of a_ faw 
" minutes. ^ But the wboter of the Third 
Act (laid in the kitchen) was wani^a^ 
wasted over the thinnest of dom^tw 
humour. 

There is a light side, thank Heaven, 
even to war ; but Mr. Thurston had a 
great chance of :doing serious good 
he has only half used it. I cerfcais 

(though he may call me a prig for say- 
ing it) that if he had set himself to 
serve his country's cause through the 
great influence which the theatre com- 
mands, he could have done better work 
than this ; and he ought to have done it. 

0. S. 

The Ambassadors’ Theatre is produc- 
ing a triple bill which includes a 
“miniature revue” entitled Odds and 
Ends. The cost of the production may 
be gathered from the following note in 
the preliminary announcement : — 

“ N.B. — Mr. C. B. Cochran has spared 
no economy in mounting this Eevue.” 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Among the, more notable novels an- 
nounced for immediate publication is 
The Man in the Platinum Mash by 
Samson Wolf (Black and Orosswell). 
By a curious find wholly undesigned 
coincidence the name of the hero is 
Attila, while a further touch of 
actuality is lent to the romance by the 
fact that the author’s aunt's first 
husband fought in the Italian War of 
Independence. 

Another story strangely opportune 
in its title, which was however chosen 
many months ago, ‘is With 'Nelson In 
thcNorth by Hector Boffin (Arrow aud 
Long-i'-th'-bow). Its appeal to .the 
patriotic reader will be further en- 
hanced by the interesting news that 
the author’s wife's maiden -name was 

1 Colling wood, while be himself is a 
great admirer of Hardy. 

1 The same publishers also announce 
a Life of Attila by Principal McTayish, 
which was completed last March before 
the name of tbe redoubtable Hun had 
come so prominently before the public — 
another instance of the intelligent an- 
ticipation which is the characteristic of 
the best and most selling littdrateurs. 

Few writers of romance appeal to the 
generous youth more effectively than 
the Gountess Corczcru, from whose 
exhilarating pen we ,ar^ ’prorhised a 
tale of the Napoleonic etai under- the 
engaging title of The Gr^en Dandelion . 
(Merry and Bright). The pleasurable i 
expectations ^of -her pq.yriad readers will 
be heightened v^lien they learn the 
interesting fact that the Countess re- 
cently- visited Constantinople, where 
.sudx’tba'illing happenings have lately 
been in progress. 

“The Betrograd corre&pcJndenfc of the , 
‘ Mesaggero'^ the Austro-Gec- : 

man Army wa»-y^teis6feiqr completely defeated 
in the ae^^bourhood of War8!fcw,,and suffered 
tinammous losses.'^ — Liverpool Ecfvo. 

‘Carried, in fact, nem. con. 
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UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER, 

No. V. 

{From AijBERT, King of the Belgians,) 

Sm,— This comes to you from France. Hospitably re- 
ceived and nobly treated by the great and clhvalrous French 
nation I must yet remember that I am an exile on a foreign 
soil, that my country has been laid waste and that my people, 
so laborious, so frugal and so harmless, have seen their homes 
destroyed and have themselves been driven ruthlessly forth 
to cold and hunger and despair. 

Yes, your designs on Belgium have been accomplished— 
for the time. A people of sixty-five millions has prevailed 
against a people of seven millions ; a great army has over- 
whelmed a little army ; careful schemes long since prepared 
liave outmatched a trustfulness which you and your Minis- 
ters fostered in order that in the dark you might be able to 
strike a felon’s blow with safety to yourself. No consider- 
ations of honour hindered you. Indeed, I do not know 
how I can bring myself to mention that word to one who 
has acted as you have acted. If I do so it is in order that 
I may tell you that for an Emperor (or any other man) to 
be honourable it is not enough that he should have great 
possessions, glittering silver armour, and armies obedient 
to their War Lord’s commands. It is not enough that he 
should make resounding speeches and call God to witness 
that he is His friend. It is not even enough that he should 
succeed in carrying through his plans, and earn the 
applause of those flatterers who, agreeing with ^ou, believe 
that an Emperor crowned witli success and capable of 
bestowing favours can do no wrong. No, there must be 
something more than this. What that something is I will 
not discuss with you. To do so would be useless, for, since 
- you will never possess it, you can never satisfy yourself 
that I am right. 

And even in regard to this “ Success ” with which you 
comfort yourself are you so perfectly sure of it ? How do 


you feel when you call von Moltkr to you and question 
him about the progress of the war ? 

“ How goes it,” you say to him, “ in the East ? ” 

“ We hope,” he replies, to liold the Eussians in check, 
but they are very numerous and very brave.” 

“ Presumptuous villains 1 And in the West ? ” 

“In the West the French and English,” he says, “still 
bear up against us. They have thrust us back day after day.” 

“ May they perish ! But, at any rate, there is Belgium. 
Yes, we have crushed Belgium and taught the Belgians 
what it means to defy our Majesty.” And von Moltke, 
no doubt, will murmur something that may pass for 
approval and will withdraw from the conference. 

I believe you admire Shakspeaee. Do you remember 
what Macbeth says ? 

“ If ib wore done when ’bis done, tlicu ’twere well 
It were done quickly : if th’ assassination 
Gould trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might bo the be-all and the end-all here.” 

But that it cannot be. Blows have their consequences, 
immediate and remote. You first, and then your memory, 
will be stained to all generations by this deed of treachery 
and blood. How have you excused it ? “ With necessity, 
the tyrant’s plea.” You had to hack your way through, 
you said, and it was on my people that your batfcle-axe fell. 
So when Louvain was burnt and its inhabitants were shot 
down you assured the President op the United States 
that your heart bled for wliat “ necessity ” had forced you 
to do. President Wilson is a man of high principles and 
deep feelings. I wonder how he looked and how he felt 
when he read your whimpering appeal. 

You have destroyed Belgium, but Belgium will rise 
again ; and, even if fate should ordain that Belgium is to 
; be for ever wiped away, so long as one Belgian is left alive 
there will be a heart to execrate you and a voice to denounce 
I your deeds. Albert E. 
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THE SURPRISE. 

1 A Sr.quEL TO “The Choice/’ 

i Mr. Julius Bannockburn hung up liis 

I hat with a bang and stepped angrily 
j into the drawing-room, 
i Mrs. Bannockburn was comfortably 
[ seated in an arm-chair, with the tea- 
! table at her side and a fire blazing, 
i “That’s right,” she said placidly, 

! Ignoring her husband’s very obvious 

1 mental disarray, — “just in time for a 
* cup of tea.” 

“ No tea for me,” be said darkly. 

“ Oh, yes. It ’ll do you good,” she 
replied, and poured some out. 

“By the way, how much do you 
give for this tea?” Mr. Bannockburn 
’ sharply inquired. 

1 “ Two-and-eigbt,” she replied. 

1 He grunted. “ I get excellent tea in 
; the City which retails at two shillings 
a pound,” he said. “ Better than this.” 

“ W ell, dear,” said Mrs. Bannockburn, 
“yon don’t often have this. This is my 
tea. You prefer Indian.” 
j “ And why so many different kinds 

1 of cake?” Mr. Bannockburn went on. 

► “You W'Ouldn’b grudge me those?” 

[ she answered. “ Surely, even with the 

1 war, little things like that might go 
! on? ” 

I Mr. Bannockburn sent his ej es round 
' the loom on a tour of critical explora- 
tion. 

“ Yes,” be continued, “ and how can 
you do with a fire — at any rate such a 
fire — on a day like this ? The room is 
like an oyen.” He scowled murderously 
at the innocent flames and opened the 
window. 

“I felt distinctly chilly,” said Mrs. 
Bannockburn. “Besides, a fire is so 
much more cheerful.” 

“ Cheerful 1 ” said Mr, Bannockburn 
with a snarl. “I’m glad something is 
cheerful.” 

“ My dear,’* said his wife soothingly, 
“you’re over- worried. You’ve had a 
hard day at the oflice. But I ’ve got 
something to show you that wdll make 
you happy again.” She smiled gaily. 

“ Happy 1 ” Mr. Bannockburn echoed 
with abysmal bitterness. “ Happy ! ” 
He groaned. 

“ Yes, happy,” said his wife. “ Now 
drink your tea,” she added, “and then 
light a cigar and tell me all about it.” 

“ Cigars i” said Mr. Bannockburn; 

“ I Ve done with* cigars. At any rate 
with Havanas. We’re on the brink 
of ruin, I tell you.” 

“Not any longer,” said iiis wife with 
a little confident laugh. “That’s all 
right now. Taking the new name w^as 
to settle that, you know.” 

Mr. Bannockbmm was attempting to 
eat a cake, but at these words he gave 
it up. He struck a match angrily and 

ilit! a cigar— a Havana. what 

is it you want to show me ? ” he 

1 QjSked. 

“ The cards,” she said. “They look 

1 splendid. Here,” and she handed a 
visiting-card across the table and drew 
his attention to the delicate copper- 
, plate in which their new name had 
been inscribed : “ Mrs. .Julius Bannock- 
burii.” 

Mr. Bannockburn scowled afresh. 
“How many of these have you 
ordered ? ” be asked anxiously. 

“ Five hundred for each of us,” she 
replied. “ And they re done. They all 
came this morning.” 

Mr. Bannockburn groaned again. 
“What ridiculous haste!” he said. 
“ Where was all the hurry ? ” 

Mrs. Bannockburn laughed. “ Well, 
I must say ! ” she exclaimed. “ You to 
complain of things being done quickly ! 
I ‘ve done all you told me,” she con- 
tinued. “Everything. I sent a notice 
to the Post Oflice about the telephone 
directory, telling them to alter the name. 
I sent to Kelly’s about the London 
Directory. I told all the tradespeople. 
I got the cards. I even went further 
and ordered a few silver labels for your 
walking-sticks and umbrellas. I thought 
you would like that.” 

Mr. Bannockburn puffed at his cigar 
and said nothing. 

“ Aren’t I a good bead clerk ? ” she 
went on. “But, after all, when one 
does change one’s name it is w'ise to go 
right through with it, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes,” said her husband ominously, 
“when one does change one’s name.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Mrs. Ban- 
nockburn asked sharply. “Has any- 
thing gone wu'ong ? ” 

“Everything,” he said. “I’ve had 
a notice forbidding changes of name 
altogether. Everyone has had it.” 

“When did you get it?” his wife 
inquired with a flutter. 

“ To-day.” 

“Then it‘s all right,” she said ex- 
citedly. “ We made the change several 
days ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied her husband, “ but the 
notice goes on to say that everyone wdio 
has changed since the wrar began must 
revert to the name he had before the 
w^ar commenced. You can’t get aw^ay 
from that.” 

“ But w^e paid for it,” Mrs. Bannock- 
burn exclaimed. “We paid for it. 
Why did they take our money ? ” 

“ They didn’t know then,’’ said her 
lord. “ It *s only just decided by this 
infernal Government.” 

Mrs. Bannockburn turned white. 
“This is terrible,” she said. “And 
how unfair ! How grossly unfair ! It ’s 
not as if we were Germans. I ’m not 
a German at all, and you are merely a 

1 German’s son, and British to the core. 

' Of course they ’ll give the money 
: back ? ” 

“ It says nothing about that,” replied 
the Briton. 

“How’ very unlike England!” she 
said. 

“ Yes,” be agreed ; “ but the point is, 
apart from the liorrible expense of it 
all, that here we are, saddled with a 
name which is bound to keep customers 
; aw^ay and which we thought wo had 
got rid of for ever. It ’s horrible. It 's 
wrong. It's a shame.” He paced the 
room furiously. 

Mrs. Bannockburn — or, as we now 
should say, Mrs. Blumenbach — looked 
in the fire for a few moments in silence. 
“Well,” she said at last, “we must 
make the best of it, I suppose ; we ’re 
not paupers anjwvay, and things are 
never so bad as one fears. After all, 
we haven’t been to so very much ex- 
pense. A few cards and so forth. You, 
dear, can hardly have spent a penny 
over it.” 

“Eh,” said Mr. Blumenbach sharply 
—“what?” 

“I said that the cost to which w^e 
have gone since we changed our name 
is very trifling,” his wife repeated. 
“You yourself have been put to no 
expense at all, except perhaps office 
paper.” 

Mr. Bluinonbacli looked suspiciously 
at her and resumed his walk. “ No, 
no,” he said; “that’s fortunate cer- 
tainly,” 

At this moment a servant entered 
bringing the post, which included a 
long roll of paper addressed to “ Mrs. 
Julius Bannockburn.” 

“I \vonder what this can be,” she 
remarked as she reached for a paper- 
knife. 

Her husband snatched it and held it 
behind him. “Ob, I know" all about 
that,” he said ; “ it ’s a mistake. It 's 
meant for me, not you.” 

“But it 's addressed to me,” said his 
wife. “ Please let ine have it.” 

Ml*. Blumenbach for a moment 
flashed lightning. “ Oh, all right,” he 
said, “ take it. 1 might as w"ell confess 
to my folly, and, after all, I did it as a 
pleasant surprise for you, even though 
it ’s a failure. But I heard about some 
heraldic fellow, and I got him to 
draw me up a Bannockburn pedigree. 

A Scotch one, you know-. I was going 
to have it framed in the hall. Burn 
the thing without looking at it.” 
i ^ “ Was it — was it — very expensive ? ” 
his wife asked tremblingly. 

“ Fifty pounds,” he said, half in pride 
at his own recklessness and half as 
though having a tooth out. 

“Fifty pounds!” Mrs. Blumenbach 
, moaned, and burst into tears. 
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Lady [diligenf reader o/sj\v cuticles ami of Amjlo-Oerman hnstnesses) to cdien windoic-cleaner, “ Look iieek : rou keedn’t 

COME ANY MOEE.” 

Window Cleaner . “ Endieely Biixdisch Gombany, Lady.’^ 

Lady. Yes, I daeesay. But eoe all I know you might be paht of the flowee or the German Aemy.’^ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mi\ Ptmch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I CAN imagine the feelings of a romantic maiden who, 
prone to choose her novels by title, has set down on her 
library list The Price of Love (Mbthuen), and finds herself 
landed with one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s intimate little 
guides to “ Bnisley ” and the four other drab towns. And yet 
if she will set her teeth and read the first fifty pages with- 
out skipping she will discover that she is being let into real 
secrets of real human hearts ; that handsome liaclici (penni- 
less companion to a benign old lady), and her debonair 
Louis (who someliow never can run straight where money 
is concerned), are becoming known to her as she knows few, 
if any, of her friends ; and that, because known, they are | 
extraordinarily interesting. She will ^eeBachcl drawn out 
of the haven of her staunch and critical common sense by 
her infatuation for Louisa threatened by the shipwreck of 
despair when she realises his weakness and her irrevo- 
r cable mistake, and again putting into a new harbour of 
; determination to pay the price of her love and make the 
i best of things. And I should not be altogether surprised 
I if even our romantic library-subscriber finds the next live- 
; happily-ever-after story a little flat by comparison. Bor 
I there is no doubt that Mr. Bennett has some uncanny 
power of realising the conflict of human souls, and that 
there is an astonishingly adroit method in his mania for 
unimportant and unromantic detail. I refuse altogether to 
accept as adequate (or appropriate) his explanations of the 


adventures of the banknotes on the night of their disappear- 
ance, but I am grafceful for every word and incident of this 
enchanting chronicle and for the portrait of Bachel in 
particular. 

Modern Pig-Sticking (Macmillan) is a book that, appear- I 
ing at this particular moment, has an air of detachment | 
not without its own charm. Chiefly, of course, it appeals 
to a special and limited public — a public, moreover, that is 
at present too busy to give it the attention that it ■would 
otherwise command. Certainly Major A. E. Wardrop’s 
spirited pages deserve to rank with the best that has been 
written about this sport. As one frankly ignorant, I Avas 
myself astonished to find how considerable a body is this 
literature. As for the gallant Major’s own contribution, it 
is sufficiently well- written to make tales of sporting feats 
and adventures interesting to the outsider. Which is saying 
a lot. At the same time his sense of humour is sufliciently 
strong to save enthusiasm from becoming oppressive. 
Certainly he loves his theme, as I suppose a good pig-sticker 
should. “To see hog and hunter charge each other bald- 
headed with a simultaneous squeal of rage is,” he says 
youthfully, “always delightful.” It is all, in these more 
strenuous times, most refreshing and even a little wdstful 
in its naivete. The honest and brave gentlemen whose 
exploits it records are about another kind of pig-sticking 
now. One hopes that practice with the Indian variety 
may help them in their chase of the Uhlan road-hog. 
Here’s power to their spears! 
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! For all his good huinour, Mr. Pett Eidge can say a | force of character. Having been told by a Socialist shoe- 
1 hard tiling now and then about humanity in general and ‘maker that Squires were a mistake, she endeavoured to 
! point it with a touch of startling sarcasm. Possibly it is correct this error by driving a large knife into the first 
this combination which makes him the favourite author he . specimen of the lace whom she met. This was Miles 
is. While we get tired of the harsh satirist who is always j a decent young man enough, and one obviously 

up against us, and pay little attention to his teaching, we ! qualifying to be the hero of the story. So that when, quite 
not only profit by the occasional home truths of the genial early in its course, Germaine caught him asleep and ap- 
humourist, but thoroughly enjoy hearing them. Certainly jparently left him dead with a dagger in his heart, I was for 
it is not Mr. Eidge’s plots which so attract everybody, a little time considerably puzzled as to how Mrs. Baillie 
including myself. The Happy Hecriiit (Methuen) might Eeynolds was going* to get on wuth her tale. However, I 
as well (or even better) have been plotless. There is the need not have w*orried. Of course Miles was not dead ; 
central figure, Carl Siemens^ w'ho comes to England from indeed the last six words of the book tell you that “His 
abroad in his youth and has am i smile was good to see.’’ And 

unremarkable career, and there is 
a mysterious and rather tiresome 
trunk which is mentioned from 
time to time and finally opened; 
but apart from these the book is 
but a collection of little episodes 
more or less about the same people, 
the Maynard family in particular. 

It is not the story tlmt lends the 
charm but the people who come 
into it, that upper-lower section 
of Londoners whose little peculi- 
arities of thought, word and deed 
Mr. Eidge so perfectly understands, j 
Through their mouths he utters 
liis truest sayings, and they make 
his books always wmrth reading. 

It should be added that this one 
has nothing to do with present 
warfare ; it is antedated by a reign 
and a half. In this the title is 
misleading, for there are so many 
recruits about nowadays and all of 
. them are happy. 


After reading Messrs. Hutch- 
inson’s announcement that the 
critics describe Mr. F. Bancroft 
as the most remarkable South 
African novelist now at work, I 
searched for a talent that 'was too 
successfully liidden for my finding. 

I w^as on the track of it two or 
three times, and once at least the 
scent was so hot that I thought 
the quarry was mine; but it got 
away. With Dalliance and Strife 

the author completes a trilogy upon 

the Boer War, but here we are given too much flirtation and 
too little fighting. His liberality in the matter of heroines 
compensates me not at all for his niggard accounts of the 
war. That he himself should apparently take more interest 
ill dalliance than in strife seems to indicate sheer perversity, 
for, when once lie has ceased to toy with tennis-teas and 
trivialities, it is possible to respect the opinions of those 
admiring critics even if it is impossible to agree with 
them. The little fighting and the few whiffs of the 
veldt that we are given come as welcome reliefs to the 
rather stuffy atmosphere that Mr. Bancroft has been 
at such pains to create. The British officer in his hours 
of^ dalliance is in his hands merely a figure of fun, but tlie 
militant Boer in field and camp is a faithful picture, so faith- 
ful, indeed', when contrasted with the other, that it leaves 
me astounded at such a combination of skill and futility. 

Germaine Damien was a little girl with considerable 





was good to see.^ 
naturally lie wouldn’t liave been 
smiling like that if he had not 
been enfolding the herome' in 
his strong arms. But before this 
happy moment we had a lot to get 
through. Miles on recovery had 
told the properly apolegetic Ger- 
maine that she must never, never 
let anybody else know about the 
dagger business, and she said she 
wouldn’t. Personally, if I had 
been Germaine, I should liave 
done the same. Later in life, 
reflecting upon this injunction, and 
discovering that her grandfather 
had also killed a man, Germaine 
got it into her head that the habit 
was inherited, and the idea worried 
her quite dreadfully. This, I sup- 
pose, is why her story is called The 
Cost of A Promise (Hodber and 
STOuemTON). Eventually, how- 
ever, when the thing had" gone on 
long enough and the revelation of 
her secret had scared aw ay a super- 
fluous rival, Miles informed lior 
that her grandfather s record was 
(forgive me!) not germano to the 
matter, and that she was as sane 
as anybody in the story. ]\r'yos. 
But Mrs. Eeynolds has done 
better. 


‘‘It ‘tain’t 'arp fine ter be a General, cos ’j-: 
CAN call a bloke ‘ Pooben Pice,’ an’ ’ave ’im 

.SHOT IP ’E SORCES ’im BACK.” 


WILHELM. 

“ No good thing comes from out of 
Kaiserland,” 

Says Phyllis ; but beside the fire 
I note 

One Wilhelm, sleek in tawny gold of coat, 

Most satin-smooth to the caresser’s hand. 

A velvet mien ; an eye of amber, full 
Of that which keeps the faith with us for life; 
Lover of meal- times ; hater of yard-dog strife ; 
Lordly, with silken ears most strokeable. 

Familiar on the hearth, refuting her. 

He sits, the antic-pawed, the proven friend. 

The whimsical, the grave and reverends — 

Wilhelm the Dachs from out of Hanover. 


W e are surprised 1 o hea]* oi police constables being accopied 
for service abroad in view of the ban on the export of copper. 

Austrians are being urged to send newspapers 1o tlK 3 
front to serve as chest-piotectors for the troops. If possible 
the papers should be German, as these lie best. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Beports that Germany is not best 
pleased with Austria-Hungary are 
peculiarly persistent just now. There 
would indeed seem to be good grounds 
for Germany’s displeasure, for a gentle- 
man just returned from Budapest says 
that the Hungarian Minister of the 
Interior has actually issued an official 
circular to the mayors and prefects 
throughout the land enjoining upon 
them the duty of treating citizens of 
hostile states sojourning in their midst 
with humanity and sympathy. 

Inquisitive people are asking, 
“What is the Kaiser’s quarrel 
with the Bavarians?” He is re- 
ported to have said, the other day, 

“ My wish for the English is that 
one day they^ will have to fight the 
Bavarians.” ... ... 

The King of Bavaria, by the 
way, has been operated upon for 
a swelling of the shoulder blade. 

We are glad to hear that he is pro- 
gressing favourably, and it is hoped 
that tho -swelling will not, as in 
the case of another distinguished 
patient, spread to the head. 

i\i 

For the following little story 
we are indebted to the German 
army: — “Fears are now enter- 
tained of an epidemic breaking 
out among the German troops in 
Antwerp, as, the German artillery 
having destroyed the municipal 
waterworks, there is no drinkable 
water available.” 

i\i i!: 

Several striking suggestions have 
reached the authorities in con- 
nection with the danger from 
Zeppelins. One is that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
should be covered over with dark 
cloths every night, and that shoddy 
reproductions of these edifices should 
be run up in another part of London, 
and be brilliantly illuminated so as to 
attract the attention of the enemy. 

5l< Jl: 

:I« 

Another method of confusing the air- 
ships, it is pointed out, would be to 
drain the Thames, and to flood a great 
thoroughfare, say that from the Bank 
to Shepherd’s Bush, and to place barges 
on it so that it would be mistaken for 
the river and cause the airmen to lose 
their bearings. ... ... 

Meanwhile the authorities who are 
responsible for the safety of London 
are said to be anxious to hear of an 
intrepid airman who will undertake to 
paint out the moon. 


There are, of course, always pessi- 
I mists among us, but we would beg the 
i editor of The Barmouth and County 
Advertiser to try not to be downhearted. 
Impressed, no doubt, by the recent sale 
of two German warships to Turkey, he 
gives voice to the following opinion 
in a leader: — “Our Fleet to-day is 
supreme; but no one knows when an 
auction may take place . . 

It has suddenly become more im- 
perative than ever that the War should 
be finished quickly. A publishing firm 



over a new leaf, and even insisting on 
giving evidence against themselves. For 
example, w’e learn from The North- 
wood Gazette that a van driver, charged 
; the other day with damaging a motor- 
' car, said in cross-examination : — “I 
* pulled up about fifteen years after the 
accident happened.” 

j In spite of the War our Law Courts 
I pursue the even tenour of their way, 

1 and the Divisional Court has j ust been 
' asked to decide the important question, 

' Is ice-cream meat ? Personally we 
I should say that, where it is made 
1 from unfiitered water, the answ^er 
1 is in the aflirmative. 


“DE WET OF THE SEA.” 

Daily Mail. 

We should have thought this well- 
known characteristic was hardly 
worth mentioning. 

“DISGUISED SPIES” 
was the title of a paragraph in a 
contemporary last week. These 
cases must surely be exceptional. 
We always think of spies as 
wearing a recognised uniform, or 
at least a label to indicate their 
profession. ... 

“CORK STEAMER SUNK BY 

MINE .” — Evening News. 
This w'ar is shattering many of 
our illusions. ... ... 

Mr. Fred Emney, who is now 
appearing at the Coliseum, would 
like it to be known that he is not 
an Alien Emney. 


“It’s all very well, Jabge, for you t’ say 
WHY don't Kitchener an’ French do this an’ 
that? but what I say is, it don’t do foe you 
an' me t’ say anythink what might embarrass 
either op ’em.” 


has issued the first volume of a history 
of the war with an announcement that 
it will be completed in four volumes at 
a fixed price. If the war should last 
longer than a year the last volume 
threatens to achieve such a size that 
the publisher would either have to go 
back on his word or be ruined. 

The L.C.C. has just produced a new, 
revised, up-to-date and fully detailed 
map of London, and the German War 
Office is furious to think that it has 
been put to the needless expense of 
compiling a similar document itself. 

It has been pointed out that the War 
has had a most satisfactory effect on 
criminality. And even in civil actions 
witnesses would seem to be turning 


The New Censorsliip. 

“The country in which so much 
interest centres may be briefly described. 

From near to — - and onwards in 

a south-easterly direction there is a low 
range of chalky hills, closely resembling 
our South Downs. There is no harm in say- 
ing definitely that not a German is on this 
line . ’ ' — Dai ly Telegraph. 

No apparent harm, but you can’t be 
too careful. If the news gets round to 
the Germans that they are not there, 
they might at once set about to correct 
this defect. 


The Tandem. 

“Mr. F. Marsham-Tovnshend’s Polygamist, 
3, 6-2, E. Crickmere 0 
hlr. F. IMarsham-Townshend’s Polygamist, 
3,6-2, 0. Grant 0” 

‘ ' Irish Times. 

Pacing, you will be glad to be reminded, 
still goes on, but of course only for the 
sake of creating employment. By 
putting two jockeys upon the same 
horse the desired end is attained more 
easily. 


VOL. CXLVII. 


T 
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CANUTE AND THE KAISER. 

{Thoughts extracted from a sea-shell {howitzer pattern) by 
Our Own Special Conchologist on the Belgian Coast.) 

There was a King by name Canute 
(In ancient jargon known as Knut), 

And I, for. one, will not dispute 
The kingly figure which he cut; 

A god in mufti — so his courtiers said — 

Whatever thing he chose to have a try at, 

He did it (loosely speaking) on his head, 

By just remarking, 

One day they sat him by the sea 
To put his virtue to the test, 

And there, without conviction, he 
Threw off the following, by request : — 

Ocean,” he said, “ I see your waves are wet ” 
(Bravely he spoke, but in his heart he funked ’em), 
“So to your further progress here I set 
A period, or punclum-T 

He knew it wasn’t any good 
Talking like that; and when the foam 
Made for his feet (he knew it would) 

He turned at once and made for home; 

And “ I hn no god, but just a man,” he cried, 

“ And you, my sycophants, are sorry rotters, 

Who told your Knut that he could dare the tide 
To damp his heavenly trotters.” 

The scene was changed. Another strand ; 

Another god (alleged) was there 
(In spirit, you must undeistand; 

His actual frame occurred elsewhere) ; — 

“ 0 element designed for German ships, 

Whose future lies,” said he, “upon the water, 

I strike at England! Ho!” and licked his lips 
For lust of loot and slaughter. 

Then by the sea was answer made, 

And down the wind this word was blown: 

“Thus far! but here your steps are stayed; 

England is mine; I guard my own!” 

And as upon his ear this challenge fell, 

Out of the deep, there also fell upon it, or 
. Close in the neighbourhood, a singing shell 
From H.M. Mersey, Monitor. 

And just as old Canute (or Knut) 

Stopped not to parley when he found 
His line of exit nearly cut, 

But moved his feet to drier ground, 

So too that other Monarch, much concerned 
About his safety, looked no longer foam-ward, 

But said, “ This sea ’s too much for me,’' and turned 
Strategically home-ward. 0. S. 


WAR AND THE HIGH HAND. 

Scene : A Mothers’ Meeting. 

They do say as this old Keyser or Geyser or whatever 
e calls ’isself be goin’ to *op if.” 

“Afraid of ’is life, if t’other side should win— that it^” 
^ “ Likely ’e is— an’ well may be. T’other side be our side 
m that case, bain't it ? ” 

“That’s it. An’ it’s ’im for ’isself an’ the rest for 
theirselves, from what I can see.” 

“ This old Keyser, ’e’s to blame for most ev’rythin’ hap- 
penin nowadays. Beg’lar hrebran’ in our midst, ’e do seem.” 


“Daresay ’e was drove to it, if we could but see all.” 
“Some woman nagged ’im into it— if you ask me.” 
“They do say ’e craves for peace with ’is whole mind.” 
“Parson ’e says on Sunday as the hypocrit’ cries for 
peace where there is no peace.” 

“This war seems to take people out of their true selves, 
makin’ of ’em ravenin’ beasts.” 

“Men, too, as otherwise acts quiet an’ well-meanin’ 
enough. You ’eard what Doctor done ? ” 

“ What ’e done? ” 

“Not to old Sally’s son, Jim? ” 

“’Im as ’urted ’is ’and blackberry time — a year ago 
this very month ? ” 

“’Im. Ill unto death, ’e were, with blood poisonin’, and 
Doctor ’e says what a shockin’ state ’is blood must ’ave 
been in for the poison to serve ’im so.” 

“An’ old Sally been a-keepin’ of ’im ever since. ’Er 
needle been at it reg’lar, but ’ardly earnin’ a livin’ wage 
owin’ to the meanness of them who ’as it to pay.” 

“An’ a poisoned and, when the worst be over, ain’t 
no bar to the appetite.” 

“Glad she’s been to do it sooner than lose ’im, as she 
[lost ’is brother with ’oopin’-cough.” 

“ That must be a matter of twenty-five year ago — before 
ever Jim was born.” 

“You ain't told us yet, dear, what Doctor done.”. 

“I’m cornin’ to that, dim, ’c’s not without ’is uses an’ 
’e ’s more time, like, to read the paper than the other men. 
So ’e reads the news an’ tells it all over at ^ Plough an’ 
’Orses ’ nights, an’ they do say the way ’e urges of the men 
to ’list is sometliin’ wonderful.” 

“ Not tiiinkin’ of goin’ ’isself, of course? ” 

“ Ain’t ’e ’ad a poisoned ’and ? Still, this ’e did ; to a lot 
of chaps as ’eld back ’e says—' If you goes to Doctor to 
be examined I ’ll go with you,’ ’e says— could a man do 
more? 'I tell you honest,’ ’e says, ‘that with my poor 
’and I’m a man rnaiked down for stayin’ at ’ome, worse 
luck. What would I give,’ ’e says, ‘ to go forth in the 
pride of ’ealth, same as you? Still, I’ll go to Doctor 
with the lest of you, if only to show ’ow these things 
should be done.’ ” 

“ ’Ow many went ? ” 

“Three in all, includin’ of Jim. ’E led the way up to 
Doctor’s surgery, then ’g waved the others in front of 
’im. ‘Take the sound men first, Sir,’ ’e says, ‘an’ then, if 
you ’ll spare me a minute, I ’ll take it kind.’ ” 

“ What did Doctor do ? ” 

“ Doctor ’e does as Jim says and takes ’im last, after 
tellin’ the other two as they were better at ’ome. ‘ I been 
waitin’ for you,’ ’e says, an’ ’e turned on Jim that fierce as 
never was. ‘ A ’and as ’as been perfectly well for the last 
six months to my certain knowledge ain’t goin’ to prevent 
you fightin’,’ he says, ‘ so pfi you go an’ ’list.’ ” 

“ Poor old Sally ! No one to work for now but just 
’erself, then ? ” ^ 

“ War be an awful thing, it seems, for raisin* the wicked 
passions in peaceful men. Keyser, Geyser — whatever ’e 
calls ’isself— and our old Doctor , . . it bo all the same.” 


Extract from Fortress Orders at Malta : — 

“A box containing butchers’ implements, and marked with a red 
cross. Pmder should communicate with the D.D.M.S., 28, Strada 
Britanmca, Valletta.” * 

If we did not happen to know through our Secret Intelli- 
gence Bureau that D.D.M.S. stands for Deputy Director 
of Medical Services we should suspect that the Germans 
had been once more using the sign of the Bed Cross as a 
screen for their barbarities. 





THE LIMIT. 

Scene: The Coast of Belgium. 

The Kaisee; ‘“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?’” 

Wild Waves: “WE WERE JUST SAYING, ‘THUS EAR, AND NO FARTHER! 





THE WATCH DOGS. 

yi. 

Dear Charles, — We ’re tired of this 
place, so we’re going to move on. 
Some said, “Let’s go to Egypt and 
doze in the son.” Others were for 
India, and one, having a flame in 
Guernsey, proposed that the Division 
might just as well go to the Channel 
Islands as anywhere else. But what 
tempted the majority was the thought 
of a season’s shooting without having 
to pay for so much as a gun licence, 
and so we decided for the Continent. 
We gave formal notice to the War 
Office of our requirements, said we 
would let them know in due course 
what time we should want trains, ships 
and motor omnibuses to start, and 
asked them to call for our luggage at 
an hour we would name, indicating 
that in the case of each man it would 
not be more than a couple of trunks or 
so, half-a-dozen odds and ends of smaller 
bags, and a case of golf clubs. To this 


the War Office replied that they were 
in receipt of our favour*, thanked us for 
our kind patronage, assured us of their 
immediate attention to our esteemed 
commands on this and all occasions, 
and begged (positively begged) to be 
allowed to remain our obedient servants. 
If then you hear (as you probably will 
in a few days) of our departure, you 
will appreciate the exact manner of it : 
a duly deliberated and quietly dignified 
excursion, undertaken by us in our 
own way at our own time, because 
we happen to feel so inclined and not 
because we happen to be so ordered. 
(Speaking in the language of the regis- 
tered alien, “ Yes, I don’t think.”) 

Meanwhile w^e watch with interest 
the effect of our new recruits upon the 
battalion as a whole. You will re- 
member that those recruits are from all 
classes, and the presence of the so- 
called Non-manual is clearly marked in 
the daily conversation overheard. Thus 
in the good old B company you will 
hear : “ ’Ere, Bill, where ’s me pull- 


through?” “I ain’t seen yer ruddy 
pull-through.” “ You ’m a liar ; you ’ ve 
bin and took it.” “Get off with yer; 
I ain’t. If yer want a ruddy pull- 
through, why don’t yer pinch Joe’s ruddy 
pull-through? ’E’s away on guard.” 
In F Company as now constituted it 
runs : “ Angus, have you seen my pull- 
through anywhere?” “No, Gerald, I 
have not.” “ You are sure you haven’t 
taken it by mistake ? ” “I assure you 
I have not; but, if you want a pull- 
through, I am sure Clement would not 
mind your borrowing his temporarily.” 

Among our last draft of recmits was 
a newly-joined officer who bad been at 
the military business before. What ho 
liked about us was that we are Terri- 
torials, immune from this new “platoon ” 
system. “ I like people,” he said, “ who 
call half a company a half-company.” 
He had tried the new business, but 
couldn’t manage it; he could give the 
“ the left: Form section*' all right, 
but when it came to platoons he would 
shout, Form ...” and then could 
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think of nothing better than pontoon’ By the way, our new officer was qTTT'nT'Fift TN DTPinTPTjFiftPTTP 
or pantaloon. His brother, it appeared, only gazetted on the very day he , , " , , 

had joined a Territorial regiment up travelled down with us. He started Immhle tviitaiion of the exploits of 

North; being methodical he had read badly with a heavy reverse and casualty the German Wireless Service,) 

all the letters from the front which list, for we pla 3 ’ed bridge on the way ^ Me. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
have appeared in the Press, and set and he lost his first day’s pay, messing Keie Haedie have joined Mr. Blatch- 
about equipping himself accordingly, .allowance and field allowance, all ford in a recruiting campaign, with 
Even if he should lose all except wliat except twopence, which goes (I believe) most gratifying results. In the course 
he stood up in he meant to keep diy to income-tax. When we arrived at of one of his speeches Mr. Ramsay 
and warm ; so he scrapped all his our billet we found Pay in process. A MacDonald announced that the ex- 
shirts, socks, vests and whatnots, and private, wffio has a moment or so ago perience he had gained while tiger- 
substituted others of monstrous weight saluted and withdrawn with his pay, shooting in India had enabled him to 
and thickness, lined his tunic with seeks re-admission. “Colour-Sergeant!” organise an elephant-gun battery, with 
fleece, his breeches with waterproof, he says. “ \Yhat is it ? ” “1 think you which he was shortly about to proceed 
his puttees with fur, and his boots, it have given me sixpence short.” To to the front. 

^vas said, with all three. Within t’wenty'- which the brutal Colours replies briefly, It is reported that, at the instigation 
four hours of completing bis fortifi- “’Op it.” Later another private comes, of the Chevalier William le Quexjx, 


cations he w^as sailing for India. 


“ Colour- Sergeant! ” say^s he. “ What the Republic of San Marino has declared 


W^e all contemplate that time when ] is it now ? ” “ I think ymu have given j war on Germany, and appointed the 

our valises shall be, un- ~~ Chevalier as generalissimo 

happily, no longer with of its forces, which are 

us. The odd things we estimated at 250 men. 

must still have are : towel, Great consternation has 

razor, soap, shaving soap, been caused in Vienna on 

shaving brush, tooth- receipt of the news that, 

brush, extra boots, socks , u of Beethoven’s 

and so-on*s,mess-tin, knife, ' name being van 

fork, spoon, revolver, am- Beethoven, and his origin 

munition, compass, clasp- Dutch, he has been ro- 

knife, field-service pocket- moved from the list of 

book, note-books, sketch- belligerent composers and 

ing-books, lamp, flask, regarded as a neutral by 

bandage^,^mug and concert-^^ivers in 

I accommodated in the f movement has in conse- 

haversack or elsewhere, I I I II I T T been started with 

but that all available sites jj object of treating 

are already occupied by M Beethoven as a hostile 

what we, or better still ' alien during the progress 

our relatives, friends and ; If | m of the war. 

acquaintances, consider j iL^ — ^ B The transports of en- 

indispensable, such as j I thusiasm caused in Berlin 

pipes, tobacco, matches, ■ by the announcement that 

compressed victuals and climax of fearful story of German s^y), “And w:«in Mr G B Shaw had de- 
drinks mans dintionnrips police searched the cellars they pound enough ambition to ' u i 

armp, map, aictionaues, London.” cided to be known m 

medicine-chests, chocolate, - 




Marjj Jane {at climax of fearful story of Gemiian spy), “And w:«in 
THE police searched THE CELLARS THEY POUND ENOUGH AMBITION TO 
BLOW UP THE WHOLE OF LONDON.” 


medicine-cnests,cnocolate, future as Mr. Bernhardi 

purses, cheque-books, letter-pads, foun- me sixpence too much.” “ Come in, Shaw have given place to bitter dis- 
tain-peus, fountain-pen fillers, chrono- my lad, come in,” replies the kindly appointment on the peremptory denial 
meters, electric-torches, charges for Colours. of the rumour by the famous comedian 

same, unpaid bills, unanswered corres- We were.-.leotared,.-in map-reading himself. As a matter of fact he is 
pondence, sponges, ointments, mittens, and so forth this morning, and were hesitating between Benckendorff, Bala- 
bed- socks, camera, boot - brushes, told that, all else failing, we might get kirev and Bomboudiao. 
dubbin and spare parts. Obviously our bearings from observing the direc- 

one will eliminate (as you were tion in which the local church nointed. iiw..t 7 i nr • i. 

about to write and suggest) the But an active brain suggested that sold new f’.N.' M otorbike aj litpSkstaSor 
bills and the correspondence, but these Germans had no doubt thought at cost price.” 

those, Charles, are the only things that of that years and years before and, in Advf. in “ Ceylon Independent . ' 

don’t occupy room. What else can one order to deceive us, bad built their The starter will probably consider that 
eliminate ? The only thing is to reform .churches with the east windows point- is not worth it. 

one’s life and learn to be a pantechnicon; ing west. When, the other day, the 

one may also, with a little ingenuity, use R.'A.M.O. man inspected the feet of the <^ay on behalf of the Belgian 

r.lr.A.Ur.,.. 1. ^ - ^ ^ 1- 1 1 t I I • .1 ^ - Wftf T1 WHO V. rvl J 4- TlCr,* X.1 « J „ A J..— 


one’s clothes to serve a double purpose, battalion, the 


intelligent unit at Wimbledon yesterday. 

, ® _ A OrOCOasioD in fmnf. nf +.V>o 


I have only got as far as evolving a wished to know who had got the first headedTv ^ 
scheme for tying up all the outlets of prize and whether for quality or quan- M. Leo Strachey.’ 


A procession was formed in front of the Town 
Hall headed by the High Sheriff of Paris, 


my breeches and then Ming them with tity. Yours, Hbney. We welcome M. StraoW to England, 

tT; T ^ - ■ and trust that he will be impressed by 

the other a pillow-two articles which, PEOGRESL IN NORTHEBN PRANCE.” such British institutions (e. q. The 
you will observe, were omitted from the North Eastern Daily Gazette. Spectator) as he may chance to come 

inventory. Przemysl, however, remains in Galicia, across during his stay. 


Yours, 


Stmday Chronicle. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S BIJEDEN. 

"Who ran to watch how Nancy fell 
Beneath a storm of shot and shell, 
And, when she didn^t, felt unwell? 
The Kaisee. 

Who stimulates his gentle sons 
To ape the manners of the Huns ? 
Who doesn’t feed the Bear with buns? 
The Kaisee. 

Who circulates ingenious glosses 
To minimize his army’s losses, 

And scatters showers of Iron Grosses? 
The Kaiser. 

Who suffers agonizing pains 
When stern necessity constrains 
The bashing-in of Gothic fanes ? 

The Kaiser. 

Who has for several weeks of late 
Omitted to communicate 
With any foreign potentate? 

The Kaiser. 

Who in a cage of steel, we ’re told, 
The tides of war about him rolled, 
Watches the scroll of Fate unfold? 
The Kaisee. 


FALSE PEBTBNOES. 

Since the War began the military 
experts have monopolised one corner 
of the smoke-room. Don’t imagine I 
am going to write about them. It is 
in the other corner of the smoke-room 
that theCheering-Up Association meets. 
There we all come and relate our 
business troubles and listen to the 
troubles of our friends. It is wonderful 
how consoling other people’s troubles 
are. Eobinson brightens perceptibly 
when he discovers that Jenkins is also 
heading for the Bankruptcy Court. 

Of course the talk began with 
Mitchell’s play. It always does. We 
have followed with tempered interest 
its pilgrimage from one manager to 
another these two years. 

“ All U P,” groaned Mitchell. » Al- 
gernon Princeton had promised faith- 
fully to produce it in October. Now 
he ’s closed his theatre. He ’s a pretty 
patriot. If it had run — let us put 
it moderately — two hundred nights 
I should have made £4,000 clear. 
American rights would have been worth 
quite as much. Touring companies in 
the provinces. Colonial rights, transla- 
tion rights — why, I should have made 
ten thousand — no, in business matters 
one must be accurate — say, twenty 
thousand. It’s all that William! If 
I wasn’t over age and hadn’t tobacco 
heart, I *d go and have a pop at him 
myself.” 

“ That ’s just speculative loss,” said 
Nairn. “Now I’ve lost an actual 
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The Becruit here portrayed, being most anxious to get into Kitchuneb'' s 
determined to accommodate himself to any cc/nditions as they arise. 

Officer (filling in form), What’s yoxje religion?” 

Zealoxis BecriiAt, “Well, what are you short of?” 


Army^ is 


income. You men know I ’m by w^ay 
of being a financial authority. Well, 
who wants financial advice nowadays ? 
I give you . my word of honour I ’ve 
sold nothing since the war began except 
half-a-dozen articles on the weakness 
of Germany’s financial position. If it 
is anything like ray financial position 
the war won’t last long. I envy 
Wilson over there. He’s got some- 
thing to sell that’s wanted. Nothing 
like the wholesale woollen business 
nowadays.” 

Wilson shook his head. “ You don’t 
know all,” he said. “I don’t mind 
telling you fellows in confidence that 
I owe over four thousand pounds, and 


I don’t know when I shall be in a 
position to pay it.” 

Everyone looked sympathetic, and 
when Wilson had risen from his seat 
and walked towards the door there was 
a general murmur of “ Poor fellow, it ’s 
hit him very hard.” 

Wilson paused at the door and 
looked back. “Did I mention,” he 
said, “ that I owe that sum to German 
manufacturers ? ” 

It was unanimously voted by the 
Oheering-Up Association that no club 
rule was violated when Mitchell hurled 
a match-stand at the member ,whoni 
we had been cheering up on false 
pretences. 
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THE LAST LINE. 

III. 

As our wives remark to each othei 
nowadays over the knitted helmets, 
; It *s extraordinary how dark London 
is at night.” They then drop two anc 
purl two, and add, “ Particularly as the 
evenings are drawing in so.” But 
while they prattle of it thus lightly w^e 
(their husbands) are outside in it all, 
marching ... and wheeling . . . and 
tripping over each other. At what 
risk to ourselves I will show you. 

It was Thursday the 22nd, and at 
six o’clock our Company might have 
been seen (had there been a better 
light to see it by) progressing smartly 
in column of platoons. The shades of 
night were falling fast as over Eegent’s 
Park we passed, and my platoon 
was marching last, excelsior. As my 
platoon came opposite our Command- 
ing Officer he gave the order, “ About 
turn.” We did so. “Porm fours, 
left ” — we made it that. The night fell 
thicker ; I can now speak only for my- 
self and my immediate neighbours. 
“ Eight incline ” — we inclined rightly. 
Another “Eight incline” and a “Halt,” 
and then the C.O. came up to look for 
us. My platoon had got together some- 
how, and murmurs came to us from the 
, platoons behind us. You know how 
quickly a rumour will run through a 
company. Such a rumour now ran 
, through ours. It went from -man to 
man ; it came to me at last ; it went 
on ... it got to our Commander. 

“ No, 1 i)latoon missing ! ” 

The C.O. came up to us, struck a 
match and counted us. Only three 
platoons — we were a platoon short. 

The rumour was true ! 

We never saw that platoon again. 
Its story, as we piece it* together from 
the tales of park-keepers, policemen 
and other non - combatants, is as 
follows. It failed to hear the order 
“About-turn” and marched straight 
forward. In the Eegular Army a com- 
bination of obedience with initiative is 
taught the recruit ; we are stiU at the 
implicit obedience stage. No. 1 platoon 
had its orders. It came to some railings 
three hundred yards further on and 
climbed over. At the Ornamental Lake 
it took to the water. The survivors 
continued the march south. They were 
seen for a moment at the Marble Arch, 
and then again at Epsom. Nothing 
more is known definitely ; but a speci- ! 
men of the Corps badge has been found i 
on the beach at New Shoreham, and ; 
it is supposed. , . . Well, well— we : 
shall miss them. 

These, then, are some of the dangers ( 
which we who drill in the evenings face < 
cheerfully. But there are other spirits, ' 

less brave but more energetic, who driL 
in the early mornings. I have beer 
told the hour at which they fall in, anc 
I tried at once to forget it. I am iu 
bed then. But there is, I know, one 
hero who comes up thirty miles from 
the country to attend. In order to be 
there punctually he has to get up 
three days beforehand each morning, 
and have his breakfast over-night ; but 
he does it . . . And I think the 
Germans ought to know. 

However, he and all of us had our 
reward last Saturday, when we marched 
down to camp five hundred strong. It 
was not so much the remarks of the 
spectators (many of whom foolishly 
mistook us for Belgian refugees) which 
flattered us, as the respectful way in 
which the police held up the traffic to 
let us pass. Live hundred men take 
some time passing; to delay for that 
time the taxi of some impatient War 
Office official, bulging with critical 
despatches, gave one an importance 
never to be acquired in civil life. For 
a mere editor not even a tricycle would 
be held up. 

As I have said, our exact status in 
the military world was misapprehended 
by the spectator. It so happened that 
our more elderly members were on 
the left or pavement side, and it was 
from the pavement side that I heard 
the remark (evidently from one who 
felt that his relief-fund subscription 
had not really been wanted), “Well, 
they don’t look ’ungry.” Others on 
this side surmised that we were sus- 
pected waiters rounded up from the 
different restaurants, and made humor- 
ous complaints to us in our late capa- 
cities — as that their ice-pudding had 
been fried too long. But on the road 
side we did better. Dear ladies, observ- 
ing only the flower of the Corps (myself 
and others), took us for the real thing 
and called down blessings and kisses 
upon our heads; and for a time we 
even deceived a small boy who had 
been watching us eagerly. But only 
for a time. “Lumme,” he said aloud 
to himself, “there’s anuvver of ’em 
wiv knock-knees,” and disillusionment 
cannot have been long delayed. 

It may be admitted that some of 
the more active ones' feel it' a ’ little 
that they have to carry the more 
elderly ones with them. A sugges- 
tion has been made that there should 
be an age-limit of eighty -five, but 

I don’t know if it wiE come to 
anything. Another suggestion is that 
a special Veterans’ Wing should be 
formed, which, instead of marching, 
would go out at the week-ends with a i 
souple of cement-hounds, and look for 
sement foundations. It is felt that the 
work would be useful and yet not too 

. active. It is in the same spirit that 
we discuss what will be done with the 
Corps as a whole when the Germans 
arrive. The pessimistic view is that 
we shall be immediately interned by 
the War Office, to keep us out of 
trouble. Others, more hopeful, think 
that we might be kept for “ exchanges,” 
in case the enemy make any notable 
captures. For instance, five of us might 
be considered the equivalent of an 
artillery mule; a platoon would balance 
a Territorial subaltern ; and the whole 
bunch could be offered for (say) the 
return of the Albert Memorial. But 
the most popular impression is that we 
shall be asked to give some sort of dis- 
play in the centre, in order to lure the 
Germans on. And while we are forming 
fours strongly and persistently in Iroj.o 
of them . . . the real attack (Eegulars 
and Territorials — with rifles) . . . will 
fall suddenly upon their flanks . . 
and decimate them. 

So we talk, but at heart we take it 
seriously; and tery seriously and grate- 
fully we take the real soldiers who give 
up their time to teach us, and do not 
seem to think that that time will be 
altogether wasted. A. A. M. 

MISTAKEN POLICY. 

“Thorny Bank.” 

Dear Sir, — I am directed to give you 
notice that the Vesuvius Fire Insurance 
Co., Ltd. has lately acquired the free- 
hold of these premises and desires to 
have the insurance against loss or 
damage by fire transferred to itself. 
The premium, at the rate of one shilling 
and sixpence per cent, on their value, 
is fifteen shillings. Upon receipt of 
this sum I will give immediate instruc- 
tions for a policy to be issued and 
forwarded to you. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

D. Smith, Secy., 

The Vesuvius Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
H. Jones, Esq. 

Thorny Bank.” 

Dear Sir, — I n reply to your letter of 
yesterday, I find tbat I have an un- 
expired policy for ^61,000 with the Etna, 
an office which has enjoyed my confi- 
dence for many years and in which I 
have other insurances. Under this 
policy I am held covered till Lady Day 
not only against fire, but also against 
lightning, explosions of gas — most 
things, in fact, except riots, earthquakes, 
the King’s enemies, aeroplanes and 
volcanoes. Eegretting, therefore, that 

I am unable to give you the business, 
because of the more extensive benefits 
conferred by the Etna, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

The I3ecy., ^ Hy. Jones. 

The Vesuvius Insce. Co. 
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“ Thorny Bank/’ 

Dear Sir, — I am in receipt of year 
letter, but I would beg to refer you to 
your lease. You will find it tliere ex- 
pressly stipulated that you shall insure 
in some office of repute in London or 
Westminster io he approved of in loriting 
hy the Lessors. In these circumstances 
you will no doubt be persuaded of the 
desirability of sending me the premium 
forthwith, in order to eff ect an insurance 
which has your Lessors’ approval. It 
is possible that the office you name 
would give you credit for so much of 
the premium as is proportionate to the 
risk unexpired. Yours faithfully, 

D. Smith, etc., etc. 

H. Jones, Esq, 

“ Thorny Bank.” 

Dear Sir, — I feel very keenly the 
suggestion that the Etna is an office of 
questionable repute. The likelihood of 
fire is small, as unfortunately the pre- 
mises are at present standing empty, 
though I have a tenant in prospect. 
But in any case it is unthinkable that 
the Etna could not assemble a thousand 
pounds, should the need arise. If you 
care to write to me again shortly before 
Lady Day with terms no less advan- 
tageous than those I now enjoy, I do 
not say that I should not be prepared 
to consider them. But in the mean- 
time this unprofitable discussion must 
cease. , Yours faithfully, 

The Secy., Hy. Jones. 

The Vesuvius Insce. Co. 

** Thorny Bank.” 

Dear Sir, — I am directed to inform 
you that, unless the premium for effect- 
ing a fresh insurance in this office is 
forwarded within a week, proceedings 
will be taken to enforce the forfeiture 
of your lease without any further notice 
whatever. Yours faithfully, 

D. Smith, etc., etc. 

H, Jones, Esq. 

“ Thorny Bank.” 

Dear Sir, — Being desirous of effect- 
ing an insurance of these premises 
against fire, I should be obliged if you 
would kindly give instructions for a 
policy to be issued at once. I enclose 
postal order for fifteen shillings. The 
policy when issued should be forwarded 
to me. Yours faithfully, 

The Secy., Hy. Jones. 

The Vesuvius Insce. Co. 

Policy No. 3,262,854. 

Dear Sir, — I regret that owing to 
my absence in Scotland the safe receipt 
of this policy was not sooner acknow- 
ledged. But I still more regret to have 
to inform you that the insured premises 
were totally destroyed by fire at a late 
hour last night, the cause of ignition 
being ascribed to the caretaker’s habit of 



Patriotic Teacher. “‘England expects ’ Now, will one of you boys finish 

THE SENTENCE ? * ENGLAND EXPECTS ’ ” 

Bright Pupil. “ To win 1 ” 


smoking in bed. Whilst sympathising 
with you in your loss, I find, on refer- 
ence to my lease, that I am under 
covenant to reinstate them as speedily 
as possible. As I particularly wish to 
avoid any unpleasantness with my 
Lessors, may I ask you to proceed with 
the work at once ? 

Yours faithfully, 

The Secy., Hy. Jones. 

The Vesuvius Insce. Co. 

Policy No. 3,262,854. 

Sir, — I am in receipt of your letter 
of yesterday, which has been handed to 
the Claims Department. I recollect 
that in a former letter you adverted to 
an existing policy with the Etna Office, 
and as that office will be liable to con- 
tribute a share of the moneys covered 


by the double insurance you are required 
to furnish particulars of the policy. 

Yours truly, D. Smith, etc., etc. 

H. Jones, Esq. 

Policy No. 3,262,854. 

Dear Sir, — I enclose, as requested, 
particulars of my policy with the Etna. 
For my own part, I do not quite see 
! how it will help you, since, profiting by 
your advice, I succeeded in obtaining a 
part rebate of premium — thus, I appre- 
hend, releasing the risk. But no doubt 
you know best. Yours very truly, . 

The Secy., Hy. Jones. 

The Vesuvius Insce. Co. 


“91 TO SING SOLO.” 

Ashitry Park Evening Express. 

Too many. 
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First Trooper. That’s a nice pair op Oolan boots yob got there, Bill.” 

Second Trooper. “Yus; not bad. Had to knoch out six op the blighters afore I got a pair to pit me 1 ’* 


IN DARKEST GERMANY. 

[Being a humble appeal to English Divines^ suggested by the 
attitude of Teuton Professors to the Belgian atrocities.) 

Hear me, most noble missionaries who, 

Toiling on Africa’s half-tutored shore, 

Had words quite recently at Kikuyu 
Whereof the motley bard may- say no more. 

I would not dare to judge of warring creeds ; 

It may be that the dark-skinned Hottentot 

Has skill to balance up his spirit’s needs 
And know that this is truth and that is not. 

But there are sloughs of ignorance so deep 
That sect and rubric seem to fade away, 

Souls unaroused as yet from barbarous sleep 
That have not glimpsed the prospect of the day. 

These have no art to tell the wrong from right 
Who tot up two and two to sums unknown ; 

Uganda, relatively erudite, 

Has wants unfelt by Frankfurt and Cologne. 

So, when the flags are furled, the trumpets mute. 

And soft-voiced messengers replace the guns, 

Let it be yours to stifle old dispute 
And found a first-aid mission to the Huns ; 

Teaching them not at first the subtler things 
Of dogma, suited to a folk more wise. 

Such gospel as ye bear to savage kings, 

But “ steal no longer ” and “have done with lies.” 


Tell them that murder is esteemed “ tabu” 

That the Bed Cross is now a sacred sign ; 

Tell them no more than that ; it will be new ; 

They have no need of ritual on the Ehine. 

Let presently a non-sectarian school, 

Where knowledge shall be taught to Teuton men 

That mum bo- jumbo is an out- worn rule, 

Be built at Heidelberg or Gottingen. 

There shall the Vandal sages come and go, 

And learn at last why Belgium felt chagrin, 

And pace the Prussian goose-step very slow, 

From class to class, with lots of halts between. 

They shall attain in time, but not as yet, 

To starrier heights that now the negroes win ; 

Meanwhile your common goal is clearly set 
To wake the untouched blindness of Berlin. Evoe, 


Another Impending Apology. 

“Lieutenant Asquith’s first thought is for the comfort and feeding 
of hismary . . Daily Record, 

From an ante- War advertisement : — 

“ Holiday Courses in Oerman, 

Kaiserslauten, Rhenish Palatinate. 

Lectures under the auspices of the International Peace 
Association.— Aug. 3 to Aug. 29.” 

This course of pacific lectoes has had to be postponed, but' 
it IS hoped that it may be given by the end of next summer 
under the auspices of the Allies in Berlin. 













THE REAL REASON. 

Mr. Arthur Grayson, recently re- 
turned from Bad Nauheim, brings an 
interview with His Excellency Herr von 
Bode, which he obtained under curious 
circumstances. It seems that the 
famous Director of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin, and for long the 
ultimate arbiter of taste in Germany, 
wishing to send a message to the 
American people, wrote to an American 
journalist, also, as it chanced, named 
Grayson, and also a resident in the other 
Grayson’s hotel, making an appoint- 
ment. But the American Grayson had 
then gone, and the English Grayson 
having opened his letter by mistake, 
and being not unwilling to see Berlin 
for himself during war-time, carried the 
missive to the capital, met the illus- 
trious virtuoso and received the con- 
fidences intended for the instruction of 
New York and Washington, correcting 
their preposterous view of the German 
origin of the war. 

We now give Mr. Grayson’s words : 
“‘To make you understand^ the situa- 
tion clearly,’ said Herr von Bode, ‘ we 


must go back a little into history. 
Some years ago I was ofered by an 
English dealer a wax bust of Flora, 
which I saw in a moment was by 
Leonardo da Vinci. No trained eye 
could have mistaken it for anything 
else. I therefore bought it and made it 
the very jewel of this superb collection. 
England, however, always envious and 
acquisitive, in matters of connoisseur- 
ship dense, and now mad with rage 
to think that I alone had sufficient 
culture to discern the true and beautiful, 
at once set up the cry that the bust 
was the work not of Leonardo in the 
fifteenth century, but of an Englishman 
named Lucas in the nineteenth. They 
stopped at nothing in defence of this 
claim. The English sculptor’s son was 
even produced to remember his father 
at work on it; while it was affirmed 
that a piece of his father’s waistcoat 
had been used as an internal support 
for the bust. The campaign of calumny 
and mis-in formation, in short, was as 
thorough as if Wolff’s Bureau — I 
mean it was very thorough.” 

“ ‘ And what happened ? ’ I asked. 1 

“ ‘ We had no doubt ourselves,’ said. 


my companion. ‘ Had Mr. Tussaud 
himself sworn that he was the modeller 
only yesterday we should have had no 
doubt, so indelibly, to the competent 
German eye, was the genius of 
Leonardo stamped upon it. But we 
permitted the bust to be opened from 
the back, and true enough a piece of 
modem cloth was found within. That, 
however, as I say, could not affect the 
authenticity of the work, for it might 
easily have been sent to Lucas for 
renovation, and it is well known that a 
renovator often stuffs something inside 
the shell of these busts to keep it from 
falling in while he is at work.’ 

“ ‘ Still it was, perhaps, awkward for 
you?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ In the contemptible English art 
circles some cry of triumph was raised,* 
he replied, ‘but no one in Germany 
was shaken. Moreover, they knew — 
what I knew — that England raised 
these doubts merely to cover her own 
original stupidity and ignorance. She 
was now convinced that it was by 
Leonardo, because she knew I could 
not err, and her game was to belittle 
the bust. How barbaric I how devilish I 
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but how characteristic ! And why did 
she belittle it? ” he continued. 

“ ‘ T\^hy, indeed, go to that trouble ? ' 
I said. 

“‘Because’ — his words were slow 
and impressive — ^hecauss she ivanted 
it ! She wanted it, hungered for it, 
thirsted for it. She had let it go and 
she could not forgive herself. How 
much she wanted it no one will ever 
know ! ’ He paused. 

“ ‘ 'What then did she do ? ’ he re- 
sumed. ‘ Finding that her bitter attack 
on the bust was useless, and served only 
to make us prize it the more, she 
began to plot to steal it. I could not | 
tell you the number of attempts that 
have been made to get possession ofj 
tins world-wonder. No one could tell 
you. Day after day Englishmen, dis- 1 


! Fortunately we knew that. We there- 
I fore marched through Belgium first.’ 
j “ With these words the famous 
j virtuoso sat back in his chair. 

1 “ ‘ If you will consent to be blind- 

folded for a part of the journey— a 
necessary precaution which I am sure 
you will appreciate,’ he remarked a 
moment or so later, — ‘ I will show you 
the priceless masterpiece in its hiding- 
place. Then you will understand. Also 
I should like the world to know how 
Germany reveres and guards its choicest 
treasures.” 

“ Naturally I consented, and a band- 
age being bound over my eyes I took 
the hand of my companion and was led 
j away. 

“ You may w^onder that after every- 
I thing that has been happening recently 


my virtuosity. The cause of my en- 
noblement.’ 

“ Before us was the famous wax bust, 
fresh from the hands of Luc — I mean 
Leonaedo. 

“ ‘And the eaiiy-Victorian waistcoat,’ 
I said, ‘ which the clumsy fellow who 
renovated this bust always stuffed into 
the Leonardos which he was called 
upon to botch — you still have that ? ” 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ replied the enthusiast 
hastily, ‘we threw that away. Why 
keep that ? But you can understand,” 
he continued, “ why we have taken all 
the precautions we have? Whatever 
else might be lost in any attack on 
Berlin — should one be within the 
bounds of possibility — this must be 
saved.' 

“‘Not only must,’ I replied, but 



guised even as German gentlemen, 
thronged the museum, all asking the 
way to the bust. We were continually 
on our guard. Attendants patrolled 
I the room day and night. Our efforts 
were successful.* 

I ^ “He paused again and looked at me 
: in triumph. 

‘ “‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘the bust re- 

mained where it was. England, in 
despair, then decided that a supreme 
effort must be made, and began to arm 
and mobilize. The art faction got hold 
of Sir Edwaed GEEv—nobbled him, as 
you say. It was upon learning of 
this treacherous preparation and its 
dastardly motive, that our sublime 
^iSEE took the action he did. I say 
it with conviction, there would have 
been no war but for England’s mad 
desire to possess again the Leonaedo 
wax bust.’ 

“‘But what about the violation of 
Belgium ? * I asked. 

“ * Ah ! * he said darkly. * It was 
England’s intention to march through 
Belgium to Berlin to get the bust. 


I was willing thus to entrust myself to 
a German, but you must remember 
that so far as he knew I was an 
American, a member of a country 
whose goodwill has been angled for 
with every conceivable bait. It is not 
as if I had been a cathedral or a French 
priest or a Belgian mother. 

“ For how far I was led I cannot say, 
but we seemed to descend an incredible 
distance into the earth and then pass 
along interminable passages. At last 
my eyes were unbound and I discovered 
myself to be in the midst of a company 
of soldiers armed to the teeth, obviously 
underground, and I saw opposite me, 
in the light of an electric torch, a 
massive iron gate, which the supreme 
expert proceeded to unlock. 

“ We entered a gloomy cavern and 
again were confronted by a massive 
gate, which in its turn was also un- 
locked, revealing an inner chamber in 
the midst of which was a glass case. 

“ My companion reverently un- 
covered. ‘ The triumph of my career,’ 
he murmured. ‘The coping-stone of 


will be saved. I feel certain that your 
plans have been sufficient. England, 
whatever else she may take from Berlin, 
will leave this bust with you.’ 

“ He wrung my hand. ‘ You hearten 
me,’ he said. ‘But now for the 
return journey,*’ and again the band- 
age was applied.” 

Among other items being produced 
at the Ambassadors’ Theatre by an 
Anglo-Franco-Belgian company is “ My 
Lady’s Undress.” A contemporary 
describes this as “ a good take-off'.” 

■ “English submarine after a rude battle 
drowned the German Ship Heine.” 

This is from The Bahia Blanca Times 
(the only foreign paper we take in), 
and shows how the news gets about. 

The Daily Nexus quotes the Berlin 
Taegliche Bnndschau as follows : — 

“Germany and Holland ... are neigh- 
bours of ethnological affinity and united by 
numerous commercial and intellectual bombs. ’ * 

Even the bombs in Germany are cul- 
tured. 
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TALES FROM THE TRENCHES. 

Some of our Soldiers, wlvo were ivithin seventy yards of the German trenches, hoisted au 
improvised target. The Germans d%d the same. Both sides signalled the result of the shooting. 
First Tommy, ‘‘Get down! Do you want 'em to cop yer?” 

Second Tommy. “Slimy! The perishers signalled my bull a miss, and I’m just 
agoin’ to 'op over an’ tell ’em abaht it.” 


THE ARREST. 

“ Excuse me, but can you tell me 
Yvliioli is Hunter Street ? ” said the tall 
pleasant-looking man with the slightly 
foreign aspect. 

“ Hunter Street,” I said, waving a 
vague hand, “ lies over there. It is,” I 
continued, fixing him with a stern look, 
“ for constabulary purposes a cbapel-of- 
ease to Bow Street.” 

He did not seem in the least perturbed. 

“ Ah I ” he said, “ a special constable, 
I suppose ? ” 

I was only going on duty — theoreti- 
cally I am never off duty — but 1 am 
missing no chances. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I am. Do you mind 
telling me, quite between ourselves, you 
know, whether you are a German spy ? ” 

He smiled slightly. 

“Because if you are,” I said, 
“perhaps you wouldn’t mind holding 
on a minute. The strap of my truncheon 
has (tug) got fouled (tug) with my (tug) 
braces.” 

I got it out at last and stroked it 
lovingly. “ I can’t start before 1 ’m 
ready,” I said. “Bather neat bit of 
wood — what? Choso it myself at Bow 
Street. I take a IS^-ounce racquet, 
you know.” 

“ You seem,” he said, “ to have given 
up caring whether I am a German spy 
or not.” 

“Your mistake,” I said;. “I was 
merely gaining time to size you up 
properly. Better take your pince-nez 
off. Broken glass is such a nuisance, 
don’t you think ? ” 

He ignored the friendly hint. “ As a 
matter of fact,” he said, “ I am partly 
German,” 

“ Show me the German part,” I said, 
gripping the corrugations of my trun- 
cheon more tightly. “I’m a little 
pressed for time.” 

“ And partly French,” be w^ent on. 

. “ That ’s rather awkward,” I said. 

“ And I was born in Eussia.” 

“ Worse and worse,” I said. 

“ And spent practically the first 
twenty years of my life in Italy.” 

“This,” I said, “is the absolute 
boundary. Yours is a case for the New 
Prize Courts.” 

“ But you haven’t formally arrested 
me yet,’* he said. 

“ True,” I said, “ I ’m just coming to 
that part, but at the moment I’ve for- 
gotten the opening movements of the 
half-nelson.” 

“ My wife,” he said musingly, “will 
be very annoyed. She’s extremely 
English, you know.” 

“ Look here,” I said, “ I really think 
I shall let you go, after all. So little 
of you is the enemy, so much the 
friend, that I don’t care to take the 


responsibility of arresting you. But 
perhaps I ought to resign. Come and 
have a sandwich, I’ve just time for 
one, and we can talk it over.” 

“ Eight,” he said, “ we may as well. 
By the way, it was my grandparents 
on my mother’s side who were French 
and German.” Then, producing his 
warrant card, he said, “ I am a Special 
too. My name ’s Briggs.” 


The following reaches us from General 
Headquarters abroad : — 

“Army Troop Order, No, 40. — Informa- 
tion has been received that many Field 
Service postcards are arriving at the G.P.O. 
without any address on them. The instruc- 


tions printed on the cards that nothing is to 
bo written cn them does not apply to the 
address. O.C.’s. are requested to bring this 
fact to the notice of all ranks. Oct. 12, 1914.” 

The discipline in the Army seems to 
be almost too good. 


“ The German Press is conducting a cam- 
paign to prove that Belgium was deceived by 
the English, who, it is asserted, depicted the 
Germans as sausages ; hence the people were 
frightened when the German troops ap- 
proached.” — Yorkshire Evening Press. 

The Scotch, however, are even less 
polite. The Aberdeen Evening Ex^reez 
announcing boldly — 

“GORILLA FIGHTING ON THE 
BELGIAN FBONTIER.” - 
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THE KHAKI MUFFLER. 

The blinds were drawn, the lamps were lit and the fire 
was burning brightly. I w’as reading an evening paper — 
we get the o.SO edition at the moment of publication, 
though we are thirty miles from London — and I had just 
found Prezymyzle (my own pronunciation) on the map for 
the thousandth time. Helen says that quite in the early 
days of the war she was told it ought to be pronounced 
Perimeeshy, but that seems impossible. Eosie declares for 
ProzmeeL Still she isn’t very confident about it. One 
thing seems certain : * when the Eussians take this jaw- 
cracking town they will pronounce it quite differently from 
the Austrian form, whatever tlmt may be. Just think of 
\vhat happened to Lemberg. There appeared to be a kind 
of finality about that, but no sooner were the Eussians in 
it than it turned into Lwow. After that anything might 
happen to Przemysl. 

However, there were the three of us sitting in the library. 
I was helping the common cause with the 'evening -paper 
and the map, and Helen and Eosie were knitting away like 
mad at khaki mufflers for Lady Fbench. Click-click went 
the needles; the youthful fingers moved with incredible 
deftness and celerity, and line after line was added by each 
executant to her already enormous pile. There had been 
a long silence, and the time for breaking it seemed to 
have come. 

‘'Well done, both of you,” I said. “You really are 
getting on to-day. A week ago I thought 3’ou ’d never get 

finished, and now ” I waved my hand encouragingly 

at the two heaps of wool-work. 

“ There,” said Helen, “ you Ve made me drop one.” 

“ Pick it up again,” I said with enthusiasm. “ What 
wore girls made for if not to pick up dropped stitches? 
But tell me,” I added, “ what would happen if you didn’t 
pick it up ? ” 

" My soldier,” said Helen gloomily, “ would go into the 
trenches and, instead of having a muffler, he would suddenly 
find himself coming undone all over him. Do you think he 
would like that ? ” 

^ “No,” I said, “he wouldn’t. No soldier could possibly 
like a thing of that sort when he ’s got to fight Germans.” 

^ “ I wonder,” put in Eosie, “ what my soldier will be 
like. I think I should like him to have a moustache — yes, 

I ’m sure I want him to have a moustache.” 

“ He ’ll have a moustache all right,” said Helen, who is 
practical rather than dream^^. “ And he ’ll have whiskers, 
too, and a beard as long as your arm. Do you think 
people have time to shave wlien they ’re in trenches ? ” 

“ Well, anyhow,” said Eosie, “ both our soldiers will be 
very brave men.”,< 

“That,” said Helen, “is quite certain. Let’s put in 
some good hard stitches to thank them for their bravery.” 

Theie was a short silence while this operation was 
performed with great zeal. The fingers flew through their 
complicated task and the web seemed to grow visibly 

“ Haven’t you both,” I said, “ done about enough ? Talk 
about mufflers! In my day a muffler was somethin<T a 
man wore round his neck ; but your mufflers would serve 
to clothe a whole platoon from head to heel with some- 
thing left over. Benevolence is all very well, but you 
shouldnt overdo it. There isn’t a soldier alive who 
wouldn t trip over your mufflers. Think of him tripped 
up by a muffler and caught by a German,” 

Helen, “wrote in her letter to 
I Ike Times that every muffler was to be two yards and a 
half long and twelve inches broad.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ you Ve got the breadth all right.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, “we got that in the first line and 


we’ve never let go of it since. Anybody could get the 
breadth. You could do that if you tried.” 

“Graceless child,” I said, “you don’t seem to be aware 
that in my earliest boyhood I once began to knit a sock.” 

“But^’ou didn’t finish it,” said Helen. “I know that 
story.” 

“ Fathers,” said Eosie, “ could knit very w^ell if they : 
tried, but they won’t try.” 

“Come,” I said, “I won’t compete with 3’Ou in knitting, 
but I ’m game to bet you ’ve done seven feet six inches in 
length already.” 

“AH right,” said Helen, “we’ll bet a penny. Only 
remember, mine was only six feet yesterday and Eosie’s 
was four inches shorter.” 

I spread the fabrics on the floor and set to w’ork with a 
tape measure. The first result was, Helen five feet eleven 
inches ; Eosie five feet six inches. 

“This,” I said, “is maddening. You are imitating 
Penelope.” 

“ I don’t know about Penelope,” said Helen, “ but you 
haven’t straightened them out enough.” 

I smoothed . them out carefully and measured again. 
This time the result was, Helen six feet two inches ; Eosie 
five feet ten inches. 

“ Capital 1 ” J said ; “ I will do some more smoothing.” 
“No,” said Helen, “that won’t be fair to Lady French 
or our soldiers. We must give them an inch or so over, if 
anything;” and they picked up the unfinished mufflers and 
set to work at them with renewed energy. 

This was four days ago. Now both the mufflers are 
gloriously finished and ready to be despatched. When our 
two soldiers wear them we hope they will feel that there is a 
little magic in them as well as a great deal of warmth. There 
is love knitted into them and admiration and gratitude, and 
there are quiet thoughts of beautiful English country-sides 
and happy homes which our soldiers are helping to guard 
for us, though they are far away. E. C. L. 

THE LOST SEASON. 

{A Point of Vmu,) 

Farewell to the stretches of pasture and plough 
And the flicker of sterns through the gorse on the hill, 
And the mulberry coats there, alone with them now, 

To cheer as they’re finding and whoop at the kill’; 
Farewell to the vale and the woodland forlorn, 

To the fox in his earth and the hound on his bench ; 
Unheard is the pack and unheeded the horn, 

So loud and so near are the bugles of French, 

The lines of blood hunters are gone from the stalls 
And a host of good men to the millions that meet. 

For grim is the Huntsman, in thunder he calls, 

And continents roar with the galloping feet ; 

There s a country to cross where the fences are steel, 

And, though many must fall and the finish is far, ’ 

There is none shall outride them, with heart, hand 
and heel, 

Who have gone hard and straight in “ The Image of 
War.” ^ 

The German ‘^Dove.’’ 

{Siiggcsted hj recent exploits of ilie “ Tauhe ” Aeroplane.) 

In ancient and in happier days the Dove 
btood as an emblem sure of peace and love • 

Now rnust we link it with the fiend who flies 
Down-dropping death on children from the skies. 



A NEW ART. 

[It is rumoured that Cinema playwrights, 
following the example of certain well-known 
stage dramatists, are likely in future, in ad- 
dition to the jSlm representations, to publish 
their works in novel-form. The manuscript 
of one of the earliest of these productions has 
just come into pur hands.] 

LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 
Chapter I. 

The last rays of the setting sun, 
shining through the windows of the 
Foreign Office, fell upon Clement Car- 
michael, the brilliant young Foreign 
Secretary, as he sat at his desk study- 
ing despatches. A slight noise caused 
him to raise his head sharply, and he 
observed a stranger of alien appearance 
standing before him. 

Without a word the intruder pro- 
duced a revolver and levelled it at 
Carmichael. Caught like a rat in a 
trap, the latter, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, handed over the despatches and 
leaned back with an expression of bitter 
despair. 

“It is Fayinond Bliitherski ! ” he 
gasped when he was again alone. “ I 
am ruined 1” ^ 

Chapter II. 

There was not an instant to be lost. 


Dashing down the steps of the Foreign 
Office, Carmichael leapt into the wait- 
ing motor and shouted hoarsely to the 
driver. A moment later the car was 
disappearing rapidly down the street. 

Chapter III. 

Felix Capperton, the detective whose 
fame had penetrated two hemispheres, 
was playing chess with his daughter 
Madge, a tall and beautiful blonde. 
Suddenly the door opened and Car- 
michael entered hastily. In a few 
tense words he explained the situation 
to the famous sleuth, while Madge 
Capperton stood silent, pressing her 
hands to her heart. 

The detective pointed meaningly at 
the chessboard, and Carmichael bent 
over it with an expectant face. 

“It is checkmate r* he said. 

“ We will checkmate Bliitherski ! ” 
replied the other confidently. 

The eyes of the Foreign Secretary 
met those of the girl and a sympathetic 
smile passed between them. 

Chapter IV. 

In his private sanctum Capperton 
with skilful fingers fixed a moustache 
and side whiskers to bis lean and mobile 


face. His daughter handed him a soft | 
hat and a Gladstone bag, and he was 
transformed before her eyes into a 
commercial traveller. 

Chapter V. 

Eaymond Bliitherski paced the deck 
of a Channel steamer, deeply absorbed 
in the fateful despatches. Suddenly he 
turned smartly on his heels. 

Ho was face to face with Capperton, 
disguised as a commercial traveller. 

Accustomed to such emergencies his 
mind was made up in an instant. 
Rolling the papers into a ball, he 
hurled them into the mouth of a large 
ventilator which stood near. 

Unhesitatingly the detective threw 
himself into the ventilator and dis- 
appeared head first. With a cry of 
baffled rage Bliitherski followed. 

Chapter YT. 

In the bows of the same steamer 
stood !Madge Capperton and Clement 
Carmichael, gazing anxiously before 
them. Her lingers tightened on his 
arm. Their faces took on an expres- 
sion of horror and despair. 

A huge liner was bcaiing directly 
down upon them 1 
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Chapter YII. 

In the treacherous waters of the 
English Channel the brilliant young 
Foreign Secretary supported Madge 
Capperton with one arm, while with 
the other he swam strongly towards 
the only floating object in view. 

As they drew near he perceived that 
it was a large ship’s ventilator. It was 
sinking fast, and from its mouth pro- 
truded the heads of two men engaged 
in a“ life-and-death struggle.* They 
were Capperton and Bliitherski. 

'With“ a cry of encouragement Car- 
michael redoubled his efforts. 

Chapter VUI. 

A ship’s lifeboat, propelled by strong 
and willing arms, travelled swiftly across 
the sea. Presently a shout \vent up 
from the man in the bow. Four figures 
were seen struggling frantically in the 
water, and the rowers bent themselves 
with renewed energy to their oars. 

Chapter IX. 

On board the liner which had been 
responsible both for the collision and 
the rescue, Eaymond Bliitherski, a 
sinister figure, was seen to leave his 
cabin and disappear do\Vn the corridor. 
An instant later Carmichael and Gap- 
perton entered stealthily. With quick 
cat-like movements the detective pushed 

1 open the door and tip-toed into the 
! cabin. 

i Carmichael waited outside in an atti- 
. tude of intense watchfulness. As a 
steward passed dowm the corridor be 
assumed a careless expression and lit 
a cigarette with nonchalant elaboration. 
Directly the steward had gone the 
: watcher resumed Bis vigil, every nerve- 
, on the alert. - 
j ' Chapter X. . 

1 ^ Inside the cabin the detective hur- 
riedly opened drawers, turned over bed- 
clothes, ' tapped partitions and felt in 
boots. Then with an expression of dis- 
appointment he turned to the door. 

Chapter XI. 

In the corridor the two men stood 
face to face. 

“Have you found them?” asked 
Carmichael hoarsely. 

“ No. They have sunk in the sea ! ” 
replied the other. 

Chapter XII. 

Across the smooth waters of the 
English Channel a motor-boat moved 
swiftly. In the bows the Foreign 
Secretary and the detective gazed 
earnestly forward. 

Presently the latter clutched Car- 
michael’s arm with an oath. Another : 
boat had come into view, and they per- ^ 
ceived that a diver in full costume w^as 
climbing into it. 

The motor-boat came to a stof 
j alongside the other. It could be seer 
r that the diver held in his hand a ball 
J of paper. 

' Chapter XIII. 

; The diver’s headpiece was being un- 
screwed. On either side of him stood 
1 Capperton and Carmichael, each with 
a loaded revolver. 

At length the cumbrous helmet was 
lifted off and the face of the diver was 
revealed. 

It was Madge ! 

Chapter XIV. 

The motor-boat drew up beside the 
quay and the Foreign Secretary stepped 
out with the detective and his daughter. 
All were plainly in a joyous mood, and 
they smiled happily at each other. 

So gratified were they at their success 
that they quite failed to observe three 
men, who crept up stealthily behind 
them and thrust pads soaked in chloro- 
form over their mouths. 

In a few seconds the struggles of the 
victims ceased, and their inert bodies 
were roughly thrust into a waiting 
motor. 

From the driver’s seat Bliitherski 
smiled sardonically. 

Chapter XV. 

Madge Capperton lay in a cellar of 
Bliitherski’s house, tightly bound and 
gagged. -But her indomitaUe spirit 
was not yet cowed. " 

Using the edge of a rough stone as a 
sa’w she was laboriously severing the 
cord which tied her wrists. At length 
her persistence was rewarded and the 
frayed ends of the rope fell apart. 

In fifteen seconds she stood up free. 

Chapter XVI. 

In another cellar, similarly shackled, 
the resolute detective was exerting all 
his mighty strength to burst his bonds. 

With a superhuman effort he broke 
the cord which held his arms, and in 
fifteen seconds he also w'as free. 

Chapter XVII. 

In a small room in the same house 
the detective’s daughter methodically 
pressed her hand against picture after 
picture hung on the walls. Her face 
was grimly determined. 

At last she was successful. A large 
section of the wall slid back, revealing 
a dark opening. 

After a few seconds’ natural hesita- 
tion the brave girl stepped through the 
aperture. 

Chapter XVIII. 

^ Eaymond Bliitherski lay asleep. On 
his dressing-table rested the fatal ball 
of paper. , 

Suddenly a portion of the wall moved ' 
back and Madge Capperton appeared 

) in the opening. As noiselessly as pos- 
L sible she crept forward and snatched 
[ up the despatches. In a few seconds 
she would be safe ! 

At that instant Bliitherski awoke, 

. leapt out of his bed and grasped her 
roughly by the arm. But he had 
reckoned without Capperton. 

The commanding figure of the de- 
. tective appeared in the room. He 
levelled a large revolver at Bliitherski, 
and the latter threw up his hands with 
a cry of baffled hate. 

Chapter XIX. 

In a moonlit^ garden Clement Car- 
michael was waiting impatiently. Pre- 
sently Madge came to him with a 
radiant face and placed the lost des- 
patches in his hands. His reputation 
was saved ! 

Seizing the girl in his arms he 
pressed his lips to hers in a long 
passionate kiss. 

The End. 

CASUS BELLI. 

{For a sensiiive Scot.) 

Tea-shop, how I loathe thee ! 

Our connection ’s o’er ; 

Flenceforth I don’t know thee 

Any more. 

'Tisn’t that I did not 

On thy pastry dote ; 

’Tisn't that it slid not 

Down my throat ; 

'Tisn’t that thy crumpets 

Fell a trifle flat — 

If 1 've got the hump it 's 

Not from that. 

’Tisn't that the waitress 

Tried to wink at me, 

Or let fall a stray tress 

In my tea ; 

’Tisn’t that I tossed thee 

Tenpence in the till 

For a snack that co..t thee 

Almost nil ,,, , 

Nay, 'twas this unnerved me — 

Just a scone alone. 

Which the lass who served me 

Called a scone. 

IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

In connection with his chief Cartoon 
of this week, Mr. Punch begs to invite 
his readers to help the kind people of 
Hollwd on whom the care of so many 
Belgian refugees has fallen. Contri- 
butions will be gladly received by 
the International Women’s Relief 
Committee (Miss Chrystal Macmillan, 
Treasurer), 7, Adam Street, Adelpbi, 

w.c. 
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Scene: A Recruiting Station in Ireland. In oedee not to lose 

A STALWAET EECBUIT WHO HAPPENS TO BE UNDEB THE STANJDABD 
HEIGHT MEASUEEMENT THE EXAMINING OPPICEE MAKES A BEILLIANT 
SUGGESTION TO SERGEANT O’FlANAGAN — 



— WHICH SUGGESTION SeEGEANT O’FlaNAGAN CARRIES OUT WITH 
A HIGHLY SATISPACTOBY RESULT, 


OUR BOOKlIMG-OFFtCE. 

(By Mr. Pimch*s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Coasting Bohemia is the attractive title of a series of 
essays upon men and matters by Mr. Comtns Care, 
issued in a portly volume published by Macmillan. 
During the last forty years Mr. Carr, eminently a club- 
able man, has made the acquaintance and enjoyed the 
friendsiiip of a galaxy of painters, authors and actors. 
He was equally at home with Millais, Alma-Tadema, 
Eossetti, Burne-Jones, Whistler, George Meredith, 
Henry Irving and Arthur Sullivan. A shrewd observer, 
quick in sympathy, apt in characterisation, he has much 
that is interesting and informing to say of each. Perhaps 
the chapter on Whistler is the most attractive, since in 
some respects his individuality was the most pronounced. 
In a couple of brief sentences, pleasing in the slyness of their 
gentle malice, Mr. Carr hits of a striking quality in the 
character of the Whistler we most of us knew. “ At times,” 
he writes, “ Whistler . was even greedy of applause, and, 
provided it was full and emphatic enough, showed no 
inclination to question its source or authority. There were 
moments indeed when, if it appeared to lack volume or 
vehemence, he was ready himself to supply what was 
deficient.” Mr. Carr has in his time played many parts. 
He made a start at the Bar, but did not get further than 
the position of a Junior, which suited him admirably. 
As a critic, he cannot plead in extenuation the dictum 
of Disraeli that critics are those who have failed in 
Literature and Art. He has written several successful 
plays, was English editor of L'Art, was among the 
founders of the Hew Gallery, and remains established 
as one of our best after-dinner speakers. Of such is 
the kingdom of Bohemia. From these various sources 
he draws a stream of reminiscence that runs pleasantly 
through many pages. The only drawback to the delight 
with which I read them arose from the oireamstance that 


the volume was uncut. Why should a harmless reviewer 
be compelled to “ coast Bohemia ” armed with a paper-knife, 
interrupted, when he comes to an exceptionally interesting 
point, by necessity for cutting a chunk of pages ? i?.S.F.P., 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


The ease with which the nuptial knot 
In Yankee-land is severed — such is 
The underlying theme of what 
llie Letter of the Contract touches ; 

So, but that Basil King has brain 
And uses it when he is writing, 

The book (from Methuen) might contain 
Little that ’s novel or inviting. 

Yet it *s so good it 's doomed to miss, 

I rather fear, the approbation 
Of folk who" hope such books as this 
May help the cause of reformation ; 
For, if divorce in U.S.A. 

Inspires such work, it stands to reason 
To change the law in any way 
Amounts to literary treason. 


In contemplating the present season’s output of fiction 1 
have been impressed by the number of novels that might 
apparently have been written with an eye to the conditions 
that attended their publication. Which, unless one credits 
our romancers with much further sight than is commonly 
supposed to be their portion, is absurd. The thing is a 
coincidence; and of this there is no more striking example 
than the story that Anne Douglas Sedgwick has prepared 
for the world this autumn. She calls it The Encounter 
(A.RNOLD), and it is all about the struggle between the 
Nietzschean attitude of mind in Germany,” as exemplified in 
an egotistical, crack-brained genius named Ludtoig Wehlitz, 
and^theideals of civilized Christianity exemplified in several 
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other more a^repable persons. You will ovvn that this is ! obstacles. And lo! in this manse of lonely Kokensee wo 

at least n pro 2 Zs. The whole thing is, of com-se, quite charm- ; have a problem ! mvs4“ tfbSeve in' th^'i? 

in^Iv toid'^ All the characters are thoroughly alive; most of , of Ibsen 1 . . . I couldn t get mjsUt to belie\e m tlie in- 

aU perhaps the placid, tolerant and entirely practical mother . effable preoccupations of ^c;r that m^^^ 

of the hLine Perm Fennamy had been introduced to j late a pastor s wife : nor^c^^^^^^^ lat. encWmg 


7A > 


Fersis met Ludwig, was interested, impressed 
willing to admire. ' 

There were two 

attendant upon the 
great one: Conrad 

and Graf von Liiden ^ , 

sented another type ^ 

of German man- ( f 

indeed, thsitj^^^when , 

an intimate conver- ' I 
sation in a wood, 
even ^her tolerant ^ 

escapes heart-whole j I j j 

from the lot of them, ‘ |||W| 1 1 * SJ. 
clay superman andj i iiilffil 

all. She ia^to^ be! 

book is both apt to' 

the moment and. V\ V Aw ^JKOPw 

interesting in itself. 1 


There is, for alii 
its gaiety, a certain | 
external quality of ; 
pathos (now that the ' 
German is to us so | 
sinister a figure) in i 
much of The Pastor’s I 
Wife (Smith, El-| 
der), with its types ; 

I of an East Prussian i 
village drawn in; 
with those deft, half ; 
kindly, half malici-i 
ous touches to which ! 
the creatrixof Eliza- ■ 
heth of the Gardens, 
has accustomed us. 


enjoyed the story, 
the happy little 
strokes of humour 
and irony, the apt, 
pert thumbnail- 
sketches of the 
subsidiary charac- 
ters, the tender love 
of country things 
and moods; and 
saw that I’d bsen 
an ass to take it all 
too seriously. It was 
written to charm — 
and it’s charming. 


fV ): 




GARGOYLE OF NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 

(With aclcnowledgments to the etching by M, Meryon.) 


Spikits op evil, when they’re thrown I 
Out OP A Church, are turned to stone; | 

Ingeborg is the daughter of an j 


of his tribe, cries 

RE DAME DE PARIS. down, under the 

■le etching by M, Meryon.) same mysterious in- 

But the above was petrified fluence, the pseudo- 

E^ten before he got inside. antiques he is selling, 

and so intrigues his 

old friends the dealers that, with a curious naweU, they 


English bishop — a bishop, by the way, so needlessly make absurdly high bids in the belief that the auctioneer is 
odious that even those who would cheerfully believe up to some profitable little game. Mr, Alfred Btir ton him^elt 
the worst of the order must protest against this hitting becomes at a stroke a famous author just by merely writing 
below the gaiters — and she meets her pastor in a what he sees and seeing true. (But wouldn’t his readers 
railway carriage on a cheap trip to Lucerne. This so- also need a nibble at the bean ?) Finally falling from grace 
utterly - by - the - pursuit - of - knowledge - dominated Heir as the effect of this food of the gods wears off, he accepts 
Bremmel (his subject is scientific manure) has a lapse from a directorship of the new mind-food company, “ Menatogen,” 
the even paths of research into the disturbing realms of which brings him untold wealth. Quite innocent fooling 
love, and with an egotistic single-mindedness^which is which yet leaves one with the impression that our popular 
beyond all praise overwhelms her into marriage by the authors let themselves off rather lightly from the labour of 
j heroic process of ignoring all objections, refusals and working out their themes. 
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CH/VRIVARIA. 

The Fremdenblatt of Hamburg con- 
gratulates itself that “the British 
campaign of pin-pricks is fast coming 
to a miserable end.” If the reference 
is to bayonets, our contemporary is in 
error. ... 

A Berlin news agency states that 
General Leman, of Li6ge, is actually a 
German. It is characteristic of the 
Germans to bring an accusation like 
that against a brave and innocent man 
in adversity. ... 

' ili * 

The Kolnisclie Volkszeitung records 
the foundation of a “German Truth 
Society.” We are glad that it is 
realised over there at last that there is 
a difference between Truth and German 
Truth. ... 

It is semi-officially announced that 
the Kaiser’s headquarters are now in 
France. His hindquarters were re- 
cently seen in Kussia. 

A detachment of British cavalry, 
while playing water polo in the Oise, 
suddenly spotted a patrol of German 
Uhlans, jumped on their horses naked, 
and in that state charged the enemy. 
We understand that a protest has been 
lodged at the War Office by the British 
Propriety League. 

A motor wireless' section in Scotland 
is searching for a mascot and regimental 
pet, and a Glasgow newspaper invites 
its readers to supply a suitable animal. 
What would be wrong with a wireless 
terrier ? ... ... 

Shortly before the outbreak of the 
war, it is said, the Kaiser ordered a 
Gloucester spotted pig in this country. 
Later on the shipment of the pig was 
countermanded. Presumably sufficient 
pigs had already been spotted in the 
German army, ... 

A pretty tribute to our ability to 
keep our hair on in a crisis was paid 
last week at the Bow County Court by 
an itinerant vendor of a hair restorer. 
Pie informed the Court that since the 
war there had been no demand for his 

A correspondent writes to The Times 
to object to the nickname “ Tommies ” 
applied to our soldiers. “ Thomases ” 
would undoubtedly be more respectful' 
and dignified. .,. 

An original production of Everyman 
is to be given at the Cathedral Hall, 
Westminster, on the 12th, 13th and 




JOIN 






'tj^ 



“Not big enough! D^yer know ’oo I am? D’yeb icnow foive year ago I was 
^JHAMPION LIGHT-WEIGHT OP WaPPING ? ” 

“I’ve no doubt you’re a good man; but, you see, you don’t come up to the 
REQUIRED measurements, SO I ’M AFRAID THAT’S THE END OF IT.” 

“ Oh, all RIGHT, THEN. OnLY, MIND YEE, IF YER GO AN’ LOSE THIS ’ERE WAR — 
WELL, don’t BLAME HIE— THAT ’S ALL ! ” 


14th instant, in aid of the Actors’,! 
Benevolent Fund., ’ We trust that 
Everyman will do his duty and bring 
in a large sum for this admirable 
object. ... 

The French authorities have seized 
ten race-horses stabled at St. Sym- 
phorien, near Tours, which belonged 
to M. Mumm, of the famous champagne 
firm, who is a German subject. Motto 
for those Germans who were captured 
speechless in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims : — “ Mumm ’s the word 1 ” 

We note that tliere is a strong cast 
in The Glad Eye which has made 
its appearance again. 

Which reminds us that they are 
calling a certain cheery correspondent 
on our Generalissimo’s Stall “The 
Glad Eye Witness.” 


The latest news from South Africa 
would seem to show that Beyers are 
sometimes sold. 

THE FLASH-LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

{Lines suggested by a recent incident on 
the Firth of Forth) 

There was a young alien in Fife 
Who on spying was keen as a knife, 
Till a sentry — good egg ! — 

Plugged him bang through the leg 
And ruined his prospects for life. 

“ Along the coast tlie Eronch Elect are now 
aiding the British monitors, smashing the 
heavy buns rolled up to the coast by the 
Germans.” 

In the heavy bun department we fear 
no rivals, and the Germans will soon 
find that in more than one railway- 
station refreshment department they 
will meet their Waterloo. 


VOL, CXLVII. 
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TO A FALSE PATRIOT. 

He came obedient to the Call; 

He might have shirked like half his mates 
'Who, while their comrades fight and fall, 

Still go to sw^ell the football gates. 

And you, a patriot in your prime, 

You waved a flag above his head, 

And hoped he’d have a high old time, 

And slapped him on the back and said: 

“ You ’ll show ’em what we British are ! 

Give us your hand, old pal, to shake ; ” 

And took him round from bar to bar 

And made him drunk — for England’s sake. 

That’s how you helped him. Yesterday, 
Clear-eyed and earnest, keen and hard, 

He held himself the soldier’s way — 

And now they’ve got him under guard. 

That doesn’t hurt you ; you ’re all right ; 

Your easy conscience takes no blame ; 

But he, poor boy, with morning’s light, 

He eats his heart out, sick with shame. 

'What’s that to you? You understand 
Nothing of all his bitter pain ; 

You have no regiment to brand; 

You have no uniform to stain; 

No vow of service to abuse. 

No pledge to King and country due; 

But be had something dear to lose, 

And he has lost it— thanks to you. 0. S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. YI. 

{From Professor Ejsbmann Mulljsb, PA.H., Private in the 

th Begiment of Prussian Infantry.) 

, Belgnm, 

- Youb Majesty, — I am one of your Majesty’s most loyal 
and most faithfully devoted subjects, and, if I now write to 
you, it is not because I doubt for one moment that you are 
inspired in all your actions by a clearer wisdom and a 
firmer grasp of facts than any that I can pretend to, but 
because there are certain questions which obstinately press 
upon me to such an extent that I must relieve my mind 
of them. 

At the beginning I was a firm believer in the necessity 
of this war, and in the perfect and not - to - be - shattered 
justice of our cause. I had read all that there was to read : 
Teeitschee, Nietzsche, Beenhaedi, Feobenius and a 
hundred others, from whose writings it can be most easily 
shown that Germany alone among nations has the power 
and the will to expand and to rule; that expansion and 
rule must be accomplished by war, which, far from being a 
misfortune, is a noble object to be aimed at and not avoided 
by statesmen; that all other nations are degenerate and 
must for their own good be crushed by Germany ; and that 
any nation which resists Germany is through that very act 
an enemy of the human race. I also believed that German 
culture is something different from and superior to such 
culture (if it be worthy of the name) as is possessed by 
other countries. All these beliefs I set out in my booklet 
entitled, “ Der Lorbeerkranz,” which I humbly and with the 
most profound heart’s- devotion dedicated to your august 
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and glorious Majesty. Did you, I wonder, deign to cast 
your Imperial eyes on this effort of my pen ? How well I 
remember obtaining my first copy of the book on the happy 
day that saw its publication. It seemed printed in letters 
of gold, and, filled with high yearnings and expectations, I 
took it home to my beloved Anna. We read it aloud 
together, turn and turn about, with laughter and applause 
and tears, for we saw therein the foundation of fame. 

So, at the war’s beginning, I shouted with the rest for 
my Kaisee and my country, knowing that the war was 
just and that we should end by annexing England’s 
colonies, after destroying her armies and her ships, and 
those of France and Eussia into the bargain. 

Well, that is already, as it seems to me, a thousand years 
ago, and I must admit that at that time I did not consider 
it possible that I myself with all my weight of learning as 
well as my regulation knapsack should be marching about, 
or lying in a trench on the plains of Flanders, divided by 
a few hundred yards from English soldiers, who have in 
their hands rifles and bayonets, and know how to use them. 
In the intervals of firing, as we lie there, a man has time 
to think, and it is wonderful how clear his ideas become in 
such conditions. Some of us do not think or think only 
what they are told. Poor simple fellows, they still believe 
they are even now at the gates of Paris, and that to-morrow 
is the day appointed for the entrance; whereas I know 
that, having been close to Paris in a mad rush, our armies 
have since letreated day after day. 

But all this happened before I myself had to join the 
fight with the older men. Now I know that the English 
and the French have much to say for themselves, and, in 
any case, that it is plain nonsense — I beg Your Majesty’s 
pardon for using this word, but it is there and I will not 
strike it out — it is plain nonsense to believe that the good 
God who has made us all has had any interest in making 
our Germans out of better clay than that which He has 
used for other men. I cannot even make an exception in 
the case of your Imperial Majesty’s own self. Thus do my 
thoughts run in the trenches during this dreadful battle. 
What things have I heard, what awful sights have I seen 
since I received my marching orders 1 I think of Anna and 
of little Karl, and hope only that some day I shall be far 
away from these scenes in a place where peace shall reign 
and I can see them both again. But when will this be ? 

With most humble respect, 

Heemann Muller. 


'‘THE GREATER GAME.” 

This Cartoon, which deals with professional, football 
and the War, and appeared in the issue of Punch for 
October 21, has now been reprinted in the form of 
Posters and Handbills. These will be gladly sent free 
of charge, for the purpose of distribution or exhibition, 
to anyone interested in recruiting among football players 
and Ihe enormous crowds that attend League Matches. 
Applications, stating the number required, should be 
addressed to The Secretary, Punch Offices, 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C., who will gratefully acknowledge any con- 
tributions towards the expense involved. 

“ The Greater Game ” is also being reproduced in the 
form of a Lantern Slide for exhibition at Cinemas, etc. 


“Plaintiff, Mr. W. E. Brown, trading as Bre-...oEwenforOD.t 
onthr.s)cflandshrdliicn!ifwyp tberton and Watt, auctioneers, of Win- 
ton, claimed a sum of £4 13s, 6d.”— Echo. 

In our List of firms which must . have a telegraphic 
address” Mr. Beown takes a high place. 









ANOTHER INNOCENT VICTIM OF THE WAR. 

Sir, — Will you grant me the hos- 
pitality of your columns for the ex- 
posure of a grievance ? The rest of the 
Press, which until recent months have 
welcomed my communications, seem to 
have become indifferent to matters 
affecting the health and comfort of the 
intellectual classes. 

I am a professional man. For the 
past five-and-twenty years, with only 
one exception (the year following the 
Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen 
Victoria), I have fallen a victim during 
the first days of November to an attack 
of bronchial catarrli. In this distressing 
complaint, as you may be aware, an 
early symptom is a fit of sneezing, with 
other manifest discomfort which I need 
not here particularise. 

For the past twenty-five years (with 
the one exception to which I have 
alluded) my first sneeze has been the 
signal for alarm among the women-folk 
of my household. My elder sister goes 
quietly upstairs for the bottle of am- 
moniated quinine; my younger sister 
explores the recesses of a cupboard for 
the piece of red flannel to which 1 have 
been accustomed ; and Emily, the maid. 


without being instructed, puts the 
kettle on the gas-stove. Any lady 
visitor there may be in the house is 
ready with suggestions of alternative 
remedies, recalling numerous interest- 
ing and instructive examples. L'ght 
and nourishing dishes are prepared for 
my dinner ; a hot-water bottle is placed 
in my bed; and in the bedroom a fire 
is lit. I retire to rest at 9.30, and, 
having disrobed and covered myself 
with an augmented supply of blankets, 
I am brought a glass of hot mil]? by 
one of my sisters, who gently places 
my dressing-gown round my shoulders 
while I drink it. Afterwards I lie 
down to sleep, with the bell-push within 
reach. A tap at the door wakes me 
next morning. “ May I bring in a cup 
of tea, dear Septimus ? '' asks my other 
sister. I am implored to remain in 
bed for the day, and swift arrangements 
are made with the butcher, when he 
calls, to telephone a message to the 
office. Emily refrains from singing 
while washing up, and wears felt slip- 
pers during her duties about the 
house. 

Such, Sir, has been the routine at- 
tending this practically annual event 
for the past five-and-twenty years. 


But I regret to inform you that a secret 
and sinister change has been at work 
in our domestic relations. The first 
sneeze of this year’s attack took place 
last evening. My once attentive sisters, 
immersed in wool and flannel of all 
shades, took no notice; Miss Annistay, 
an old family friend, alone remarked 
upon my condition, stating that colds 
were very pievalent, and adding some- 
what irrelevantly that it must be terri- 
ble in the trenches this weather. For 
dinner I had nothing more sustaining 
than our customary fare, and when I 
asked for hot milk at bedtime my sisters 
inquired, “ Whatever for,, Septimus ? ” I 
sought my chamber, only to find, on 
enquiry, that my dressing-gown, my 
extra blankets and my hot-water bottle 
had disappeared— gone, I understand, 
to a local hospital. And, far from re- 
maining in bed to-day, I am writing 
this from my office, an exceedingly 
draughty apartment. 

Yours cordially, 

Septimus Coddell. 

P.S. — Of course I thoroughly approve 
of the idea that we must all make sacri- 
fices in time of w^ar ; but, as I tell my 
household, these sacrifices should be 
personal and not vicarious. 
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nuD r'liv this village. Even our guys have been report about you from your house* 

OUR GUY. respectable, though, mind you, that master. It is only then that I know 

We feel just a little hurt that the Lloyd Geokge — well, if it wasn't war- you have wasted three months of golden 

police have not prohibited our village* time, I 'd say he come precious near time.” (“ Golden time ” was a happy 

bonfire. "Why shouldn't Zeppelins the line. Now what 's the good of us inspiration.) 

come to Little Pilswick? Why should letting ourselves down to burn these “Old Starks is a rotter,” su’d William 

an arrogant metropolis monopolise 'Uns*? What about old Guy Fawkes? briefly. 

everything? Still we hid our mortifi- I grant you he wanted to blow up the “Now I put you on your honour. 


everything? Still we hid our mortifi- I grant you he wanted to blow up the “Now I put you on your honour, 
cation and the Guy Committee met as ’ 0 uses of Parliament ; but, if there was William, to send me a truthful report 
usual in the saloon bar of the “ Bull.” licensing bills in those days, I don't of your progress at the half-term. Then 
In the first instance Prodgers moved blame him. I say stick to old Guy if you are not doing well I can wnite 
that the celebration be dropped, and and be respectable.” and ask that you should have special 

that all material already collected be It was carried unanimously. attention. On your honour, mind.” 

given to the Belgian refugees. It w^as Somewhere in his rush from theatre “Yes, father. Shall we go across to 


that all material already collected be 
given to the Belgian refugees. It w^as 


and ask that you should have special 
attention. On your honour, mind.” 
“Yes, father. Shall we go across to 


pointed out to him that a gift of two to theatre of the war -a message^ will the refreshment-room now?” 
empty tar- barrels and half-a-dozen reach the Kaiseb. The hatred of a “ Ah, yes, certainly,” I said, noticing 
furze bushes, though meant in all world may flatter him, but the cold, a signal drop. “ Oh, no ; here 's your 
kindness, might prove embarrassing to chilling contempt of Little Pilswick train coming in.” 


any relief committee. Besides, we are j will pierce to his very heart. 

happy in the entertainment i— 

of two Belgian families, and I |j||j||| | || |'^ 

i Then came the all-important jl ||| ||| - 

! question of the guy. |||||| Si I 

Mr. Flodden, the landlord, i IHh j||ij 

began the discussion. “Last ||j! |^B | 

year we'd Lloyd Geoege, J.^1 llfl II SI II LJ. ml \ S 

but we can't have no politics ’ : . 1 p Ml li 

wish I could tell him what ||^^h|| 

he is. Year before we'd ..ij.j 

the Squire for stopping up J 

that footpath, but he's in L|||S|™ 

the Yeomanry now, so he 's ip / 1 

kins. “Have * him with ^ 

mailed fists holding up a 

torn scrap of paper.’! 

“NOjtheCBOWNPKiNCE,” Obvious embaebassment op Little Bini 


Obvious embaebassment op Little Binks, who has injueed 

suggested Webb - “ Everv- 1 ^ peaceful occupation of pictuee-hangino, at 

mistaken FOB A WOUNDED HEBO. Gonduct. Oourfeeous, 

one would know him if we 1 orderly, obedient. A good 

puUsilverspoonmeaohhandandhung thp RPonoT cai i ArMrMie I mfluence in the house, 
a silver coffee-pot round his neck.” THE REPORT FALLACIOUS. Will achieve a high 

u ^ HAVE a son, William. But there position in the school, but must take 

• i.u compensations; he is at school. care that too close absorption in study 

said the landlord. “De Wet ’s oft.” It was at the crisis of parting at the does not interfere with his athletic 
A fierce controversy now ensued be- station that it seemed to me necessary develonment 


THE REPORT FALLACIOUS. 


1 Then having done my duty I forgot 
all about the promised 

!! || , report. It arrived unex- 

pectedly this morning. He 
had framed it precisely on 
^ the model of his house- 

master’s reports : — 
Position in Form. First. 
W Progress. Very marked; 
^ decidedly more attentive 

^ and industrious. 

|M Latin. A distinct im- 
provement in versification. 
Translates easily and in- 
telligently. 

Greek. Displays remark- 
able promise. 

(“ Of course it won't be 
much use to him in my 
leather business,” I said to 
my wife; “still it shows 

Mathematics. Again 
marked progress is to be 
injubed recorded. 

lnging, at Conduct. Courteous, 

- — 1 orderly, obedient. A good 

influence in the house. 

Genei'al Remarks. Will achieve a high 


^veen partisans of the Kaisee and the to give William a word of parental 
Ceown Peince. Prodgers argued ably advice. I hate seeing small boys at 


“ Most gratifying,” I said to my wife. 
‘ I just put the boy on his honour. I 


fUof ^ 1 ^ 1 N I ® M.U J. lUDU UUU UUU uuy uil Ills IlUllU 

„ fu A T .1 “ . VT moments stuffing themselves in don’t believe in lecturing boys 

cathedral than to steal plate ; whilst refr^hment-rooms. what ’s this at the bottom ? ” 

Sr thfi S mSJjf ’.1 declared Wham ” I said, “ life is not all I read with horror the foot-note, “ Per 

that the damaging of a cathedral gave cricket and football.’ Wireless from Berlin ” 

wmiam, look- I am a parent, so I instructed my 
and ^said he would very much ^ mg hard at the refreshment - room, 1 wife to write a letter saying how much 

I was pained by William's frivolity. 1 
am a patriot, so, without her knowledge, 


see the parish church-tower knocked 
down than the Vicar's spoons stolen. 


' there 's golf.” 

“That, William, is scarcely a game. 


Af loof L- I -i. z T T V-i M — > Ml cjiiii a naorioD, so, wicnom ner Knowieage, 

ddS toSnf ^ ^epribe it m my own case as I slipped a postal order for ten shilling 

eided to put the matter to the vote, an exercise taken under medical advice, into the envelope. ^ 

Five voted for the light-headed Kaisee, to obtain relief from business strain ” — 

light-fingered heir All ‘‘Father,’’ burst out William, “them’s We hear there is no truth in the 
1- r® landlord to see Cheffins minor in the refreshment- report that -Mr. Jambs Welch intends 

..T renaming his successful farce (now 

“William, I proceeded, “at the end moved to the New Theatre) “When 
we ve kep ourselves respectable m of each term I receive an unsatisfactory Nights Were Dark.” 
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Visitor {leaving inn after sleeinesB night), suppose you don^t happen to be a German?*' Landlord, “Do I look like it? 
Visitor, “No; but I thought I’d just ask because my room last night had a concrete bed in it.” 


THE GREAT PETARD. 

{Being somefiirther reliable information about the enormous siege gun tvhioli is to shell us from Calais.) 

This is the tale of the Master Hun Now it has come on armoured trains 

And how, on thinking it over, To the further side of the Channel ; 

He bade his henchmen build him a gun Prayers are said in a hundred fanes 

With a belly as huge as the Heidelberg Tun For its godlike soul, and whenever it rains 

To batter the cliffs of Dover. They muffle its throat with flannel. 


See how the Uhlans' lances toss 1 
As a mother her child they love it ; 

Guarding it well from scathe and loss 
They have stamped its side with a big Eed Cross, 
And the white flag waves above it. 

First it was cast in Essen town ; 

Junkers in gay apparel 
Flocked to sample its high renown, 

And a dozen or more, they say, sat down 
To dinner inside its barrel. 

Fair and free did the Ehine wine flow 
Till the face of every glutton 
Shone with a patriot's after-glow, 

And then they retired a mile or so 
And the War Lord pressed the button. 

Hoeh ! The howitzer stood the test. 

Belching like fifty craters, 

And (this is perhaps the cream of the jest) 

There was more than metal inside its chest, 

For they hadn’t removed the waiters. 


Strange indeed is the cry of its shells, 

Like a pack of hounds in full wail, 

Like the roar of a mountain stream that swells 
Or like anything else from a peal of bells 
To the bark of a wounded bull- whale. 

But the worst of it is that when — and if — 

It begins its vrork of slaughter 
It will possibly harm the Kentish cliff, 

But it 's perfectly certain to go and biff 
The French one into the water. 

So w’hen you shall hear a noise on high 
Like the medium brush of a barber, 

And a monstrous bullet falls from the sky 
And blows off' the head of a Prussian spy 
As he dallies in Dover Harbour, 

You shall know that at last the War Lord's host, 
By dint of a stout endeavour, 

Have chipped off a bit of the Calais coast 
And caused the isle that they pant for most 
To be further away than ever. Bvoe, 
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THE PEACE CIGAR. | 

** By the way, Lonia was there this j 
morniDg,’’ said Celia. “ Her brother ’s 
in the War Office.” 

“ And what did Kitchener tell liim 
when they last had lunch together*?” 
I asked. 

** Well,” smiled Celia, “ he does say 
that ” 

1 get all my best news from Celia 
nowadays. When I meet you in the 
City and mention that I know for a 
fact that the Kaiser is in hiding at 
Liverpool, you may be sure that Celia 
saw Yera yesterday morning, and that 
Yera*s uncle is somebody important on 
the Liverpool Defence Committee. 

Twice a week Celia ties up parcels 
for the Fleet. 0rdinai7 people provide 
the blankets, sea-boots, chocolate, peri- 
scopes and so forth ; Celia looks after 
the brown paper and string, which 
always seems to me the most tricky 
part. There are a dozen of them, all 
working together ; and you can imagine 
(oi*, anyhow, I can) Yera or Kitty or 
Isobel, her mouth full of knot, gossip- 
ing away about her highly - placed 
relations, wliile Beryl or Evelyn or 
Lorna looks up from the parcel she is 
kneeling on and interrupts, Well, my 

brother heard I say, where did 

you put my scissors ? ” 

“ Well,” smiled Celia, Lortia’s 
brother in the War Office says the Avar 
will be over by Christmas.” 

“Hooray,”! said; and I went out 
and looked at my cigar. 

This cigar arrived at my house in a 
case of samples last July. The samples 
went up from right to left in order of 
importance, each in his own little bed 
— until you got to Torpedo Jimmy at 
the end, who had a double bed to 
himself. Starting with Cabajo fino 
in the right-hand corner, the prices 
ranged from about nine a penny to 
live pounds apiece, the latter being 
the approximate cliarge for T. James 
or any of his brethren. 

Celia was looking over my slioulder 
when I opened the case, and she sur- 
veyed my brown friends with interest. 

“ When are you. going to smoke that 
one?” she asked, touching Torpedo 
Jimmy's cummerbund witli the tip of 
her finger. 

“ On your birthday,” I said. 

“ Bother, then I shan't see much of 
you. Couldn't you smoke it on two 
ordinary days instead ? ” 

“ You can only smoke a cigar that size 
after a very good dinner,” I explained. 

“ What was the matter with the 
tapioca pudding last night ? ” said 
Celia sternly. 

“I mean you must have champagne 
and bands and lots of lights, and 


managers bowing all round you, and 
pretty people in the distance, and — all 
that sort of thing. You can’t do that 
at home. Besides, I shall want a 
waiter or two to hold the far end of 
it while 1 'm smoking. It 'll be all 
right going there; we can put it on 
the top of a cab.” 

“Of course it will be lovely going 
out with you,” said Celia, “but Jane 
will be very disappointed. She 'd have 
liked to hear it buzzing.” 

“I hope it won’t buzz,” I said. 

“Couldn’t you smoke it nov.’, and 
then we’d go out next week and 
celebrate your recovery.” She sighed. 
“ My birthday 's a long way off,” she 
said wistfully, thinking of the band 
and the lights and the pretty people 
in the distance — and not necessarily in 
the distance either. 

“ Well, p’raps we 'll think of another 
excuse. Anyhow it will be a very great 
day, and if I survive we shall often 
look back upon it.” 

Celia stroked it again. 

“ It 's just like a torpedo, isn’t it ? ” 
she said. And so we called it Torpedo 
Jimmy. A torpedo is actually a little 
bit bigger. Not much, however. 

That was July. When August came 
we knew that there would be no excuse 
before the birthday and that the birth- 
day would be no excuse. The great 
dinner was postponed. It didn’t matter, 
because we forgot about the great 
dinner. 

But towards the end of September 
Celia came across the sample case again. 
All the beds were empty now but one. 
Torpedo James still lay in his four- 
poster, brown and inscrutable. 

“Better put him away,” she said, 
“ and on the day that peace is signed 
you can take us both out.” 

x\nd so Torpedo Jimmy became a 
symbol. The more 1 long for peace, 
tliemore I long for that historic smoke. 
When Louisa’s brother or Nora’s uncle I 
has a long pessimistic talk with 
Kitchener, then I look sadly at my 
cigar; but when French and Joffre 
unbend to Yera’s stepfather or Beryl’s 
cousin and give him words of cheer, 
then I take it out and pinch it fondly, 
and already I see the waiter coining 
round with a torch to light it. 

I have been looking at it to-day, and 
I see that it is giving a little at one 
end. I fancy that the moth has been 
getting at it. Well, if it does not last 
till peace is signed, it will be a peace 
that I shall not believe in. For a stable 
peace, as all our eminent novelists keep 
pointing out in all the papers, many 
things are necessary, and one of them 
is that I should smoke my cigar happily 
on the first night of it. Torpedo J immy 
must do himself justice. No premature 


explosions; no moths flying out from 
the middle of it ; no unauthoiised 
ventilation. The exact moment must 
be chosen by the Allies. My cigar must 
be ripe . . . and yet not too ripe. 

Celia says she is sure it will be just 
lovely. So sure is she that she suggests 
hanging the cigar in the hall and 
tapping it to see how the war is going. 
“ When it taps exactly right, then we 
shall know the war is just over,” 

But I think we shall know that any- 
how. Edward Grey will break it to 
Beryl’s nephew all right; Celia will 
climb down off her parcel and rush 
home to me with the news; I shall 
ring up the restaurant and order dinner 
. . . and at eight o’clock, in great 
spirits, we shall get into our taxi and 
drive off together — Celia and I and 
Torpedo Jimmy. A. A. M. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WAB 
(An essay in the ;pre’Vailing mode). 
The actual cost of hostilities has 
been estimated by reliable authorities at 
the enormous sum of £143,468 Qs, " 
‘per dievh for this country alone. The 
odd halfpenny presumably represents 
the cost of an evening edition bought 
by the official contradictor in the 
exercise of his duties. 


Amongst the (more or less) skilled 
industries that have been gravely 
affected by the outbreak of hostilities 
must now be placed the making of 
prophetic fiction. It is calculated that 
the number of novels dealing with The 
Next Great War that have had to be 
scrapped must run well into four 
figures. 

On the other hand, the number of 
novelists who will in the future begin 
their Historical Eomances, “It was in 
the late summer of 1914,” is beyond 
human calculation. 


In view of the reported insurance of 
Westminster Abbey against damage by 
air-craft, a correspondent asks what 
steps are being taken towards the 
illumination of the Albert Memorial. 


It is at least odd that Olympia should 
liaYe been selected as the Ideal Home 
for our Undesirable Aliens. The last 
German production in the same build- 
ing was The Miracle, Many of the 
interned are said to be expecting 
another. . 

“ ]\Irs. ]\Iallaby Deeley is doing good work in 
securing withers for horses.” 

Harrow Observer, 

And now every horse which goes to the 
Front can be certain of having its own 
withers. 
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Second Tjady, “Oh! then it’ll have to do for the stoker.” 


THE LADrs WALK. 


j I KNOW a Manor by the Thames ; 

I ve seen it oft through beechen stems 
In leafy Summer weather; 

We Ve moored the punt its lawns beside 
Where peacocks strut in flaunting pride, 
The Muse and I together. 


While she — poor foolish loving Eose — 
Of heart-break, so the story goes, 

Died very shortly after, 

Oneday—as Art requires— when Spring 
Had set the hawthorns blossoming 
And waked the lanes to laughter. 


There I have seen the shadows grow 
Gigantic, as the sun sinks low, 
Leaving forlorn the dial ; 

When 2:ephyrs in the borders stir, 
Distilling stock and lavender 
To fill some fairy’s phial. 


And so adown these alleys dim, 

Where oft she ’d kept a tryst with him, 
She nightly comes a-roaming ; 

And, sorrowing still, yet finds content, 
I fancy, where “Sweet Themines” is 
blent 

j With flower-beds and the gloaming. 


I cannot tell ; what ’s more, I doubt 
We Ve other things to think about 
This sorrowful November ; 

I only know for such sad hours 
That dainty ghosts and Summer flowers 
Are pleasant to remember. 


There, when the dusk joins hands with 
. night, ^ 

(1 like to think the story V right — 

I had it from the Hector — 

Still, don’t believe unless you choose !) 
Doth walk, between the shapen yews, 
A little pretty spectre, 


Ah me, the leaf is down to-day ; 

Does still the little phantom stray, 
Poor pretty ghost, a-shiver. 

When sad flowers droop their weary 
heads 

Along the chill Autumnal beds 
Beside the misty river ? 


The Lady Eose, a well-born maid Or does it, at the year’s decline — 
Whose true-love in this garden glade — As sensible as Proser’pine — 

XT 1 1 fellow — When Autumn skies do harden, 

^ad loved, but left her for the sake Go down and coax the seeds to grow 
Of ^venturing with Frankie Drake, Till daffodillies stand a-row 
And died at Puerto Bello ; And April ’s in the garden ? 


The Absolute Lixuit. 

“The directors of tlio Bradford Club have 
reviewed the position in regard to the free 
admission of soldiers to the ground, the num- 
ber of men thus admitted having been far 
greater than was anticipated. It has now been 
decided that men in uniform or bearing other 
credentials of service shall be admitted to 
section E on payment of the nominal sum of 
3d. This will prevent the jostling of the ordi- 
nary patrons.”— Brad/ord Baily Telegraph. 

A cruiser here and there may be sunk, 
a regiment here and there may be cut 
up, but thank God our Bradford football 
patrons will never again be jostled by 
any of these vulgar soldiers in uniform. 


Notice in a Battersea window : — 
“Bride Cakes 
ANY size 

TO SUIT ALL pockets.” 

In these days of narrow skirts most wo- 
men will find the guinea size sufficient. 





OUR LITERARY WAR LORDS. 

[“The other day the enemy’s artillery fire’ 
on my battery was so great that we were forced 
to take cover. I sat crouched in my ‘ funk- 
hole * for seventeen solid hours. Luckily I 
had Jacobs’s ‘ Sea Urchins ’ with me, which 
I read to the accompaniment of screaming and 
bursting shells.” , 

Officer in tlie Boyal Field Artillery.'] 

Mr. Punch, while remarking that he 
is not surprised that the shells screamed 
in the circumstances, begs to assure 
his readers that, if the following infor- 
mation corresponds with the facts, tii\ 
Jacobs is not the only author who has 
been solacing our troops in the trenches. 

Miss Carrie Morelli writes : “ There 
has so far been no public mention of 
any books of mine being read in the 
trenches and affording solace to our 
gallant troops. This, however, is be- 
cause all the reports from the Front 
come from men, and men are notori- 
ously jealous of feminine activity in 
literature as elsewhere. I have no 
doubt in my own mind that many a 
soldier in action has been cheered by 
hurried glances at my novels, a list 
of which can be forwarded on appli- 
cation.” 

An unsigned letter from the Isle of 


Man states that the writer, who rightly 
wishes to remain anonymous, possesses 
a copy of a novel of astonishing genius, 
in which a German bullet is embedded. 
This book, it seems, was the insepa- 
rable companion of a soldier in the 
3rd Manx Highlanders, who carried it 
always next his heart, and in its posi- 
tion in that intimate and honoured spot 
it saved his life. The writer, who con- 
fesses to being the author of the novel 
in question, states that he would 
divulge both his own name and 
that of the title of the book but that 
his objection to publicity amounts to a 
mania. 

The publishers of The Orajigery, by 
Mrs. Markley, write to inform us of an 
astounding incident which throws a 
new and sensational light on the cam- 
paign in the Western Theatre of War. 
It appears that at a critical moment 
during the great effort of the Germans 
to break through the left flank of the! 
Allies, General von Kluck absolutely 
refused to see or consult with his Staff 
for the space of three hours. It subse- 
quently transpired that a copy of The 
Orangery, which had been found in the 
knapsack of a British prisoner, had 
come into the General's possession 


and so absolutely enthralled him that 
he abandoned all thought of strategy 
or tactics until he had finished its 
perusal. Owing to the extraordinary 
power of Mrs. Markley's genius the 
German advance was paralysed, and 
the Allies, resuming the offensive, 
drove the enemy back in confusion, 
with results which have vitally affected 
the progress of the campaign. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has just re- 
ceived a remarkable letter from a 
British marine who was recently landed 
on the coast of Flanders. The writer 
describes how, as he was reading one 
of Mr. Bennett’s recent articles on the 
war in a carefully excavated trench, a 
“Jack Johnson” shell descended di- 
rectly over him,, but was suddenly 
diverted by the article, and soared 
away at right angles, bursting with a 
terrific chuckle at a safe distance. 

Latest War MTews. 

Turkey has now joined the “Soss- 
idges ” — a trifle earlier in the year than 
usual. 

W e understand that Pietermaritzburg 
will shortly change its name to Petro- 
bothagrad. 
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BRITAIN TO BELGIUW!. 

Sister, for the tears that thou hast 
shed, 

Sister, for thy dear undying dead. 
For the sons thou hast not crudned 
to give, 

Loyally, that Liberty might live ; 
Sister, for the little child 
Dead beside a hearth defiled — 

Do I dream my love alone 
Can atone ? 

Can I bring again the brave that fell 
AYhen thy heaven crumbled into hell? 
Can I banish from before thine eyes 
Haunting visions under haggard 
skies ? 

Blazing home and blackened plain, 
Can I make them fair again ? 

Can I ever heal thy smart, 

Broken Heart ? 

Sister, \ve be women, thou and I ; 
Sorrow’s craving who can satisfy? 
None may pay thee back so dear a 
loss, 

Only let me help to bear thy cross. 
Sick and hungry in their need 
Let me succour, let me feed ; 

Little Sister, freely take 
For their sake. 


AS OTHERS WISH TO SEE US. 

The ingenious German device of 
writing private letters to English friends 
filled with German justifications of the 
War and news of the gaiety and normal 
prosperity of Berlin is now being carried 
farther, and extracts from private letters 
purporting to be addressed by English 
people to German friends have begun 
to be printed in the Berlin papers. 
Here follows an illustration of this 
type of composition : — 

My Dear Friend, — I am sure you 
will like to hear from me, especially as 
I am in a position to enlighten you as 
to the deplorable condition of things in 
England under the fear of the Mailed 
Fist and forebodings of the worst. For 
it is only too true that all the best and 
most knowledgable people here have 
thrown up the sponge and are prepared 
for the inevitable. 

A private letter is probably tlie only 
means of communicating the real situ- 
ation to you, for the English papers of 
course do not tell the truth. In fact 
you must believe nothing they say, for 
there is a great conspiracy liere to 
maintain the fiction that we are high- : 
spirited, eager and confident. Every- 
thing is done to foster that illusion. 

Bernhardi’s great book has been 
translated and is being largelysold, and 
it is awful to watch the faces of the 
people reading it — how they blanch 



‘“IIe’s as willing as a Christian; strike mp: blind if he isn’t,’ sj\.id Sikes.” 


Oliver Twist, Ckap. xvi. 
(With apologies to the late Fred Barnard.) 


and quiver. It is curious, you might 
think, that they read it at all; but you 
know the dread fascination of the snake 
for the humming-bird. The bird sees 
its doom, but cannot escape, and in 
fact draws nearer. 

Would you believe it of this nation, 
so famous for its phlegm, that at the 
outset of the war there was such a 
panic among our intellectuals that they 
could not write prose at all, but all the 
papers were full of rhyme? As you 
know, there is no sign of hysteria more 
trustworthy than this. 

You may have heard that recruiting 
has been brisk and keen, but do not 
believe this. Only by huge bribes have 
men bean induced to join at all. The 


finances of the country are being taxed 
to the utmost to find the extra “ palm- 
oil” which these mercenaries demand. 

The Birmingham factories are fever- 
ishly busy making dum-dum and ex- 
plosive bullets. 

You may have gathered from the 
papers that football goes on as usual. 
This is so, outwardly, but as a matter 
of fact the games are played with no 
spirit and are kept going wholly by 
force applied by the Government, whose 
aim is thus to suggest a feeling of 
security in the country. A few mis- 
guided people, who completely misun- 
derstand the situation, hold that foot- 
ballers should go to the Front and 
fight ; but the Government take a more 
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prudent view and will not allow this, 
holding that their agility on the field 
m League Matches and so forth is of 
high service as an anodyne and distrac- 
tion. I have heard of more than one 
case of a well-known herculean player, 
accustomed not only to big money but 
applause and hero-worship, seriously 
w’ondering if fighting were not his real 
duty and if he ought not to make a 
bolt for the Front, but being compelled 
I to acquiesce in the Government's plans 
and go on drawing his salary for the 
public pursuit of an air-bladder. This 
shows you to what a pass things have 
come. 

There are also hundreds of young 
actors in London alone who are being 
forcibly kept in the country to go on 
entertaining and playing the fool for 
the same sedative purpose. These 


youths are all healthy and fit, but it is 
held that their true function is to work 
in the theatres and halls to beguile the 
audiences and divert their thoughts 
from the terrible reality of German 
invasion. With each step that the 
Germans draw nearer the mummers 
redouble their efforts to excite laughter. 
Thus did Neeo fiddle. 

The terror produced by your nerve- 
racking Zeppelins is constant. Hardly a 
soul is now to be seen in the streets of 
London. Everyone is below the earth, 
in the Tubes and subways, which are 
packed by white and trembling crowds. 
Every cellar is congested, the top floors 
having been wholly abandoned. As a 
sign of the times I may tell you that 
a Company, called the Aerated Dread 
Co., has been formed to provide iron 
suits for those who can afford them, 


and on the Board of Directors are both 
the Peime Ministee and Sir Edward 
Grey. So awful is the agitation 
from which everyone here is suffering 
under the Zeppelin menace that the 
noise of a tyre bursting in the street 
often prostrates as many as forty 
passers-by. 

No more to-day, my friend. I will 
write again soon and add to the melan- 
choly picture of a once powerful nation 
shuddering with craven fears. 

Give my love to your dear children. 
Your devoted K L 


On the sea dyke the Germans have posted 
heavy artillery. . . , They have also posted 
gunes in the duaes,*'— South Wales Echo. 

This settles us. We shall now begin 
our War Poem. 








FROM THE RECRUITS POINT OF VIEW. 

SerflrMBi. “FOBM Forms!” “ As you weei! ! Foem Forms!!” « AsyouwereH FoemFoues !!! ’ 


I!! ♦♦♦♦♦ nn ’ 


ARCHIBONG. 

[Encouraged by the example of some eminent followers of TvRTiEirs, 
Mr. Bunch has great pleasure in printing the following topical soldiers’ 
song, composed by one of his young men after reading about a British 
force that seized Arohibong in the Oameroons.] 

0 WE 're marching on to good old Arohibong ; 

And V7e're going most particularly strong; 

For our beef is really “ bully," 

And they feed us very fully — 

Yes, the feeding 's fit for any restaurong, 

Tres hong, 

Fit for any fust -class London restaurong. 

What 's the matter with the road to Archibong? 

We didn't come out here to play ping-pong 
Or to get up a gymkhana — 

But we '11 all have a banana 
When we 've driven back the Proosians to Hong Kon^ 
Ding-dong, 

When we 've driven back the Proosians to Hong Kong. 

What 's the matter with the towm of Archibong^ 

It isn't quite as lively as Boulong; 

But the name is very tuneful — 

Yes, I '11 have another spoonful, 

For I never liked my soda-water strong ; 

It 's wrong 

For a min to drink his soda-water strong. 


Then here 's a parting cheer to Archibong, 

Where the natives play divinely on the gong ; 

It 's not so cool and airy 
As the town of Tipperary, 

But it ’s just as good for tittuping along 
In a song, 

It 's just as good for tittuping along. 

Scalped. 

From Battalion Orders of a certain regiment ; — 

regrets that the 5 th are noticeable through- 
out the brigade for the long, slovenly and unkempt condition of men’s 
Commanding Officer considers that this reflects on the 
battalion and directs Company Commanders to take 
immediate steps to have this slight removed for good and all." 

What’s in a Hyphen? 

I From a cinema advertisement : — 

"THE TWO-STEP CHILDREN (Drama)." 

It sounds rather more like Musical Comedy. 

the Allies suocoedea in destroying a 
mwid artillery dispersed a German bridging^ train 

the passage of the Yser, blew up an ammunition 
pleasure at the Eusaians 
compensation for his 

Is there anything the Fleet can’t do ? 
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LITTLE AND GOOD. 

YoujiTG Thompson was a bit too short, 
But hard as nails and leyel-headed, 
And in his soul the proper sort 
Of dogged pluck was deeply bedded ; 
To join the ranks he almost ran, 

But saw the weedy supersede him ; 
Though he was every inch a man, 

His country didn't need him. 

He read each passionate appeal 
On wall and window, cab and cart ; 
How impotent they made him feel ! 

He tried once more, though sick at 
heart. 

In vain ! He saw the sergeants smirk ; 
He argued, but they wouldn’t heed 
him ; 

So sullenly trudged back to work — 

His country didn’t need him. 

But, now the standard height ’s cur- 
tailed, 

Again he goes to join the ranks ; 
Though yesterday he tried and failed 
To-day they welcomehim with thanks. 
Apparently he ’s just as small. 

But, since his size no more impedes 
him, 

In spirit he is six foot tall — 

Because his country needs him. 


THE MYSTEEY OF PEINCE . 

We seek information of the present 
whereabouts of Prince of . 

Some few weeks ago the news came 
that he was carried wounded into a 
Brussels hospital, with a velvet mask 
over his face, so that none might 
recognise him. The Peince was visited 
in hospital by a tall man, also heavily 
masked, but not so heavily as to con- 
ceal apair of soaring moustaches, freshly 
waxed. None dared speculate as to 
Who this Visitor might be. The hush 
was tremendous. The Visitor silently 
pinned on the patient a specimen of 
the Iron Cross and as silently left. 

It was the 37000th Iron Cross be- 
stow^ed since the outbreak of war. 

At the autopsy it was proved conclu- 
sively that the bullet inside the Prince 
was of German origin. 

After the post-mortem the Peince 
was luckily captured by the Belgians, 
and held at Antwerp as hostage for the 
good behaviour of the German troops 
occupying Brussels. 

When the fall of Antwerp became 
imminent the Peince was secretly re- 
moved to England. A fortnight ago he 
was seen in a motor-car driving round 
Battersea Park, accompanied and 
guarded by an English officer. 

The Peince wore his saxe-blue full- 
dress tunic, his corn-gold moustache 



T. B. D. 

Officer's Stewaj'd. “Will you take tour bath, Sir, before or after haction?’ 


and his rather stout face, and was 
looking considerably depressed. 

Since that date no word has come 
of him. The Censor seems to have 
rigidly suppressed all evidence of his 
movements. 

Is the Peince kept prisoner on a 
trawler sw^eeping the North Sea for 
mines ? Has he escaped in the German 
submarine which ventured up the 
Thames as far as the lower end of 
Fleet Street? Or is he interned in 
the searchlight apparatus at Charing 
Cross to insure it against attack by 
Zeppelins ? 

We seek exact information. 


“ As regards the quality of this beverage, he 
said he was at a loss to Imow on what grounds 
they called it coffee .*’ — Daily Mail, 

OoEee grounds, no doubt. 


Journalistic Candour. 

“There comes a time when no responsible, 
organ of public opinion can keep silence 
without sacrificing the tacit obligation under 
which it lies to its readers .” — Tlic Globe. 

We are glad to note that in the same 
article there is a subsequent and 
reassuring reference to our contem- 
porary’s “ well-deserved reputation for 
straightforwardness and accuracy.” 


The author of Secrets of the German 
War Office writes of the German 
Foreign Minister’s “atrocious taste 
in waistcoats ” : — 

“The one he had on still sticks in my 
memory. It was a lurid peach-blossom 
creation, spotted with greed.” 

It is to guard against this that so many 
of his compatriots tuck their napkins 
in at their necks. 
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; hedges to the foot of the tree in whose . turned out in such numbers to rescue 
AN ESCAPED PRISONER. branches Balaam the Mule was possibly ! a mere visitor, but still one ploughman 
It was summertime, years ago, in ' enjoying the first-fruits of his liberty. ; with a ladder would have been ample, 
the early days of the war. In vain I produced vocal effects! Soon w^ords floated up to me from 

Having distributed myself quite i calculated to charm away the love of the mouth of the leading rescuer. “I’ll 
satisfactorily within a hammock, 1 had, travel from the breast of any canary; learn him!” he was saying with fervour, 
just decided that nothing short of | then, as Balaam persistently refused) “I’ll learn him to come German-spying 
invasion or the luncheon bell should! to come to me, I proceeded slowly | round my orchard 1 ” 
disturb me, when my flapper niece {but surel}", and accompanied by the! Balaam or no Balaam, I drew the 
shot forth in my direction from the {cage, to make my way to him. ,line at being assegaied to death as a 

French windows of the morning-room. "Whether tree-climbing shares the, Teuton spy, so I dropped the cage with 
In one hand she flourished an empty same age limit as that assigned to ! a bang and, clinging to the end of my 
birdcage and in the other what proved recruits, or whether the cage was too {branch, I at last succeeded in gaining, 
to be a tin of enormous hemp seeds. severe a handicap, I don’t know, but ’ the ground in moderate safety. 

“Wake up!” she cried as she, half way up I somehow found myself. When I had finished explaining about 
approached rapidly through the near ] marooned on an obviously inadequate ' Balaam, they w^ere convinced, though 
distance. “The precious Balaam has branch. evidently disappointed. 


escaped ! The brute must ; 
Iiave got out while I was ! 
fetching his clean water, ; 
and the windows were loidc ' 
open 1 ” * I 

The prospect of a canary j 
hunt across country with aj 
temperature at 80 degrees in s 
the shade positively made | 
me shiver. | 

“ Your father is the man 
to catch it for you, Eileen,” ' 
I suggested. “He’s most 
awfully good at catching 
things. I — er think be ’s 
somewhere on the tennis- 
court,” 

“He ’s not, because he was { 
splashing about in the bath- ‘ 
room just now when I wanted t 
to fill Balaam’s water-bottle.” | 

“ All right,” I said resign- 
edly, “I’ll come. Was 
Balaam the man or the ass ? ' 
I forget. And while we’re; 
at it why should you call j 
the bird Balaam at all? ” t 








“ You see,” explained the 
Vicar, prodding the apple- 
tree regretfully witli his 
assegai, “poor Miss Tittle- 
patter said that she had been 
attacked by German spies 
from this very orchard.” 

At the third prod of the 
Vicar’s assegai, a brown-and- 
yellow bird flew self-con- 
I sciously from the top of the 
I apple -tree and perched in 
I full view on a five-barred 
' gate. 

j “ There he is 1 ” I hissed, 

I moving stealthily forward 
1 with the remains of the 
birdcage. “ There ’s Balaam 
the canary 1 ” 

“ Kenary 1” contemptuously 
remarked the rescuer who 
had been so anxious to under- 
take the education of Teu- 
tonic spies. “ That ain’t no 
kenary; that’s a bloomin’ 
yellow ’ammer I ” 


Eileen Nvas in no mood for I, ^ | When, a dishevelled ^ 7 reck, 

foolish questionings. ^ 1 reached my own gateway, 

“Get npl” she ordered. “ I callj For several minutes I balanced im- I was met in the drive by Eileen, 
him Balaam because he ’s not a proper [ certainly. Then someone began to pass “It’s all right after all,” slie re- 
canary — he’s a mule.” . along the road beyond tbe hedge. As marked cheerfully. “The stupid bird 

“ Then I am not at all sure,” I began I it seemed probable that their owner was on the curtain pole all the time, 
hopefully, “that I can countenance the j might prove of use to me, I hailed the So lucky, because, if he had got out, it 
keeping of mules in birdcages 1 Should | footsteps with a shout. would have meant an awful bother, 

the Society for the Prevention of| The footsteps stopped and I shouted And, I say, is it true that they’ve 


Cruelty to Animals get to hear of it, again. caught a German spy down in the 

they would certainly ” This time there was a faint scream village ? ” 

“ There he is 1 ” interrupted Eileen in answer and a mauve - and - white — 

shiiily as something yellowish flew bonnet bobbed agitatedly up the road. In aid of the Arts Fund for the relief 
jeikily across a neighbouring cabbage After a few more minutes of delicate of the many members of the artistic 
T m* * That s Balaam ! Take the cage, and masterly balancing I was relieved professions who are in distress owing 
^ here in case he comes back! to hear the approach of quite a number to the War, a Matinee under the pat- 

By the time I had readied the further of people from tbe other side of the ronage of Queen Alexandra will be 
end of the cabbage bed I was just in orchard. given at the Boyal Opera House, 

time to see a tawny bird vanish over a Evidently the mauve-and-white bon- Covent Garden, on Thursday, Nov. 5. at 
hedge,floptantalisingly across the road net had thoroughly realized my perilous 3 o’clock. Mr. Thomas Beecham will 
and disappear among the branches of position, for my rescuers seemed to in- produce Bach’s Fhcehus and Pan, and 
other Side. elude almost the entire village. Even Mr. Granville Barker will produce 

What I now see to have been a the Vicar was there, armed with an P/uZiu anew play by Mr. John i 

mistaken idea of my duty towards assegai-no doubt a missionary trophy. Masefield. Mr. P^mc/Uvery heartily 
Eileen led me pamfuUy through two It was thoughtful of them to have commends the cause to his readers. 
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have I done? , . . thought if; was 
only - made a clumsy grab at my 

collar. Of course 1 knew what he was 
after ; he wanted my pennies ; so I just 
ambled off, and verj" soon outdistanced 
him. An Airedale, I suppose, would 
have held him till the police arrived, 
but I *m a Collie. 

That very same afternoon, wandering 
about the station, I chanced to saunter 
into the ticket-office. The clerk's a 
man with a very well-regulated mind. 
He gives me chocolate. Just then, 
however, he was out, but his three- 
year-old boy-puppy was there sitting 
on a table all covered with bits o^' card- 
board and little piles ^ of pennies, 
ordinary brown "ones, big white ones 
and a few little yellow ones. Well, in 
less time than it takes to cock your 
ears, that baby was shovelling pennies 
through the slit in my box and chuck- 
ling with joy. ' I stood it as long as I 
could, and then, in the nick of time, 
snatched a big white penny out of his 
paw and bolted off to the confectioner’s. 
Imagine my astonishment when the 
girl actually refused to serve me 1 “ Oh, 
Scottie," she cried, “ there must be some 
mistake; I hioio your mistress wouldn’t 
give you a two-shilling piece.” 

*U 

I thought Mabel was going to be ill 
when she felt the weight of my box. 
She dragged me off that very afternoon 
to the Committee, and when they dis- 
covered I 'd collected seven pounds ten 
in three days the idiotic things they 
said about me beat anything in my 
experience since the time I killed the 
mouse in the conservatory. But I will 
say Mabel did the right thing by me at 
the pastry-cook's. 

She 's going to take me to a Church 
Bazaar to-morrow. But I doubt if a 
bazaar can beat that ticket-office. ■ 

HERBERT. 

“I haven’t introduced Herbert to 
you yeti have I ?” 

Stella-my-niece spoke with her eyes 
on the matinee hat before her, and con- 
cluded, d 2 >ropos of the hat, though at 
first I feared of Herbert— “ I do hope 
and pray that it will come off. Hip 1 
Hip I She ’s pulling out pins.” 

‘"I had no idea there was — aHerbert.” 

** Oh, Nunckle 1 and you 're responsi- 
ble for the fact that he 's mine at all ! ” 
responsible?” 

“Well, but for you I never might 
have seen him even; and I'm sure 
there isn’t another like Herbert in the 
whole round world. Everyone wants 
him.” 

Presently I enquired when she pro- 
posed to introduce this paragon to the 
person responsible for him. 

“ I 've got him here to-day.” 

I looked at her in pained silence, for 
Stella-my-niece, calmly fishing for 
“hard ones” in a chocolate box, was, 
as it were, sheltered under the lee of a 
long-haired gentleman who occupied 
rather more than double half-a-crown's 
worth of red velvet seat. 

“There?” I whispered, pointing to 
the long-haired gentleman who neigh- 
boured her, and wondering what .her 
mother would have to say about it all. 

Stella-my-niece smiled. 

“ Do you imagine that I should bring 
Herbert into the pit ? ” 

“ Point him out to me.” 

“I can’t. Now they’re going to 
begin I ” She snuggled down into her 
place and invited me to do likewise in 
my own as the curtain rose and revealed 
the legs of one of our leading actor- 
managers, and the audience clapped, 
hoping for more. “ Now we 're going 
to enjoy ourselves 1 Don’t forget to 
hold my hand if anything pops.” 

Stella-my-niece has made it a stern 
rule that we are not to talk during the 
Acts, contriving to telegraph her ap- 
preciation of most things by fervent 
clutches at my arm; but to-day the 
effects of this salutary regulation were 
spoilt for me by Herbert. My attention 
wandered. 

“Is he an actor?” I asked sternly, 
as the lights leaped up again. 

“ Which do you mean ? I think they 
were all perfect darlings in that scene.” 

“ Why, Herbert,' of course.” - 

“ Heebeet — Sir Heebeet ? He 
isn't in this, is he ? I didn’t see anyone 
looking as bored as be does. Hunt him 
up in the programme — it *s down there 
under your boots.” 

“I didn’t mean Teee, I meant Her- 
bert — ^your Herbert.” 

“My Herbert?”^ Stella-my-niece 
opened her mouth showing astonish- 
ment and very pretty teeth. 

!* Yes, your Herbert. He 's an actor 
fellow, isn’t he?” . 

■ “No, he’s an umbrella — my new 
umbrella. I bought him with the 
sovereign you sent me for my birthday, 
and he is such a darling I ^ I felt he 
ought to have a name of his own, so I 
called him Herbert. He looks like 
that.” 

“ A girl’s name— Maud, for instance, 
only one doesn’t use them in the garden 
much ” 

“ A girl's name, like Pauline, may suit 
your fountain pen, and Dad may call 
the motor * Mary Jane ’ when he 's 
pleased with how he’s mended her; 
but I decided I would have a man’s. It 
sounds better to say, ‘ Herbert is seeing 
me home, thank you.' The sad thing 
is that I 'm sure I shan't keep him long; 
he 's so pretty. When he 's waiting for 

me in umbrella-stands I feel nervous, 
and in trains. He ’s so unique — so 
utterly unlike anyone else’s umbrella. 

I know you ’ll love him.” 

I did as soon as ever I saw him 
coming out of the cloak-room hanging 
on her arm. There was a gentle coy- 
ness in the turn of Herbert’s handle, a 
nutty daintiness about his little gold 
tie which made me look involuntarily 
for his socks. 

“ Now, you wait and see if someone 
doesn’t try to run off with him before 
we get home,” said Sfcella-my-niece. 

“ I '11 hold him on a long lead so that 
people will think he 's out by himself, 
and we ’ll await developments.” 

We settled ourselves by tact and 
firmness in a crowded apres matin6e 
’bus, and Stella-my-niece, having set 
down all her belongings' the better to 
persuade the programme to ride inside 
her pocket, took Herbert by his long 
tassels, leaving him leaning against 
the seat between herself and her neigh- 
bour, a lady with many trimmings and 
a book. 

“I hope she’ll go before we do,” 
said Stella-my-niece in my ear. “I 
sort of feel that she’ll try to take 
Herbert.” 

She did; as she read, her hand 
reached out and took a grip upon 
Herbert's immaculate head ! Stella-my- 
niece stifled a squeak of pure excitement. 

“Oxford Street,” announced the con- 
ductor dispassionately, and the trimmed 
lady shut her book and rose to get out. 
Stella-my-niece, holding Herbert by his 
tassels, smiled indulgently. 

“ You have my umbrella, I’m afraid,” 
she said sweetly. “It is such a very 
uncommon one that I simply couldn’t 
be mistaken.” 

The trimmed lady looked round ; so 
did everyone in the 'bus. Then she 
pointed to a slim object propped against 
the seat between Stella-my-niece’s blue 
skirt and my own striped garments. 

“ That 's yours by the gentleman ; 
they /re just the same pattern.” 

So they were ! 

As Stella-my-niece said afterwards at 
tea, the worst of it was that it proved 
ithat Herbert wasn’t quite unique; at 
j the best he was a twin. I think that 
privately we thought him something 
worse than a triplet, but we neither 
knew quite how to say it. Anyhow, 
all the Herberts are fascinating. 

The TTniversal War. 

“Into this gap the Germans placed a num- 
ber of gnus— six or eight.” — Peojple. 

The “Gorilla Warfare” (mentioned 
last week) having failed, the enemy 
tries a new dodge. But the Allies re- 
[ main unalarmed. 





LATEST DEVICE OF THE ENEMY. 

Learning to sing “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary” for the purpose of deceiving the Allies. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ip, as is just conceivable, the Teuton braggart fails to 
convert the universe into a Gerrcan empire, his downfall 
will be partly due to his lack of humour. Among the 
things that go to make this saving grace are an agile imagi- 
nation and a nice sense of proportion, and it; is when a 
man starts lying about himself that he shows most clearly 
whether or not he has it. Some weeks ago an “ Honorary 
Committee of thirty-four distinguished’' (or, if you will, 
notorious) “Germans and a Board of Editors,’* eleven 
strong, gathered together to concoct an epoch-making fib, 
which, upon completion, was labelled “The Truth about 
Germany: Facts about the War,” and was circulated, 
secretly but thoroughly, throughout the United States. 
The Forty-five Liars content themselves with a methodical 
misstatement of every fact, disregarding all the evidence, 
and, indeed, their own diplomatists’ admissions, to the 
contrary. ^ There is no ingenious perversion of the truth, 
no subtle invention of argument and no appeal whatever to 
the intelligence of the reader ; it is from beginning to end 
heavy and quite incredible bosh. Though it was never 
intended to be read in this country, Mr. Douglas Sladen 
has been lucky or clever enough to secure a copy of it, which 
he reproduces cheaply under the title Germayiy's Great Lie 
(Hutchinson). I congratulate him upon having obtained 
such excellent copy, but I think he has somewhat spoilt 
the effect of it by the manner of his annotations inter- 
posed in italics. His facts and quotations are apt and 
useful, but his indignant denials and sarcastic epithets run 
to excess ; every time one reads the emphatic assertion 


that black is white one does not want to have also to read 
that this is an amazing lie. I recommend the public to 
consume every word of the text, but to omit the larger 
part of the notes. 

In the nature of things it is possible that the 1914 crop 
of gift-books for boys may not be a bumper one as far as^ 
quantity is • concerned, but Mr. Henry Newbolt has 
already removed any danger of a famine. Indeed, he has- 
I done more than that, for, if quality can (as it should) be 
considered a satisfactory substitute for bulk, there is no 
reason why 1914 should not be remembered as a year in 
which the palates of discerning boys were most delightfully 
tickled. I find a difficulty in preventing my congratulations 
upon The Book of the Blue Sea (Longmans) from being 
fulsome. To begin with, the title itself is simply irre- 
sistible. Then, before you even get to the preface, there are 
some verses, “ The Song of the Larboard Berth,” which 
cry “ halt ” so arrestingly that after I had got by them 
and was fairly revelling in the entrancing pages that 
follow I kept on going back to have another look at 

“When moonlight flecks the cruiser’s decks 
And engines rumble slow ...” 

To a nicety Mr, Newbolt knows how to reproduce the 
spirit of the sea and of adventure thereon, and whether he 
is writing of Edward Pellbw, John Franklin, David 
Fabragut, or of Trafalgar, it is only possible to escape 
from his grip when he endeavours to be a little edifying. 
Boys may conceivably resent this tendency to point out 
what they can see extraordinarily well for themselves, but 
all the same they will admit their heavy debt to him.’ 
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The Booh of the Blue Sea (I must write that again), 'and Stoughton) is the result. Having thus divined the 
excellently illustrated hj Mr. Norman Wilkinson, had .'origin of the hero, I feel that any further indication 
better be confiscated forthwith by parents who do not wish 'of his character would be almost superfluous. You wull 
their sons to become sailors. And in the end I am left j certainly not find this new unworthy of his house, i 

wondering whether the Admiralty, overburdened by | It is perhaps something of a surprise to find him a mer- 
clamorous applicants, would not be wise to intern Mr. ' cenary in seventeenth-century Holland ; but the old touch 
Newbolt in one of those camps where no ink or paper is Is there. Thus, having been hired by a gang of conspirators 
provided, because, if he repeats this performance, we | to abduct the sister of one of them, who has overheard 
shall want a dozen new naval colleges and hundreds and their plans for the slaying of the Stadtholder, and keep her 
hundreds more ships. prisoner till the deed be done, what more Blaheneyish than 

that he should recognise in his captive the particular 

Shifting Sands (Lane) reads like a book with a purpose object of his affections? or that, having abducted the girl 
from which the purpose has been by some oversight omitted, j according to instructions received, he sliould presently be 
When a young person fails to “find herself ” (as the phrase | offered untold gold by her distracted parent for her discovery 
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, . and return. A faintly embai-r 

y rassing situation this, even for 
/ ' a" ancestor of the elusive 

/ ^ PtmjjerneL How he manages 

— 'r~' '' I ^0 turn it all to favour and 

' i romance you must allow 

baroness Orczy to tell you 

pearance of the book at tMs 
particular moment, and in spite 
r publishers inform me on 

l\ ^ author's first re- 

l\ postpone it, proves her 

\\ possess something of the 

j / sporting spirit of her creation. 

' ' '' / ! Here 's luck to them both ! 

/ A novelist creating a novelist- 

^0 be a little^ less th^n per- 
^octly sincere he runs risk of 

Marriott' s conspicuous quality^ 

if you read a sc^e over again, 
— that there 's more, not less, in 

' it than you thought. Mr. 

c. t Marriott makes his characters 

‘ alive by realisation of their sub- 

Amateur ^Constahle {Policeman's son). “ I arres-t yer on tleties rather than of their obvi- 

ousuesses, and that’s a feat 

xUUiw 1/Aii.JN AvjrXN X£xt« • 1 * i T *1 ^ 


used to go) there should surely r '// • ■ l • return. A faintly embar. 

be provided some foil to her > rassing situation this, even foi 

instability, either implicit in the / ^ ancestor of the elusive 

behaviour of other characters or ' " /[l ^ Ptmj^ernel. How he manages 

expressed in the meditations of favour and 

the author. Even if the author ,j j / romance you must allow 

only means to tell us that human ' Baroness Orczy to tell you 

life is all like this, she ought at herself. Incidentally, the ap- 

least to let us know that she i pearance of the book at this 

means it. G-abrielle Brenda i% particular moment, and in spifce 

presented to us by Alice Birk- n (so the publishers inform me on 

HEAD as a girl brought up in l\ ^ ^ ®bp) of the author's first re- 
tire remoter parts of Cornwall . U | n/yu solve to postpone it, proves her 

by a father who was a semi- \\ possess something of the 

retired doctor and something M ^ ^/'/ J sporting spirit of her creation, 

of a dreamer. She develops ^ ^ Here 's luck to them both I 

become engaged to her in- / A novelist creating a novelist- 

structor. gives him up to her ^ hero is on dangerous ground, 

younger sister for no better rea- H he be a little less than per- 
son apparently than that she fectly sincere he runs risk of 

has always been accustomed to ’ being pretentious, fatuous even, 

give that sister everything -she \ //, But sincerityisjust Mr. Charles 

wants. Afterwards Gahnelle ' ^ y Marriott's conspicuous quality, 

becomes ^ the secretary of a I / x 1 and here in The Unpetitioned 

domineering little manufacturer Heavens (Hutchinson) it com- 

in the Black Country with mands a dexterous and fastidi 

expensive sons^ and daughters. ous w^orkmanship. You '11 find, 

bhe resists his proposals of if you read a scene over again, 

marriage and also the tempta- - — that there 's more, not less, in 

tion to ^ purloin^ his eldest . . , - ^ it than you thought. Mr. 

daughter s fiance ,^ and then c. z. Marriott makes his characters 

reverts to her original vocation, * alive by realisation of their sub- 

witnout nndmg on the stage Amateur ^QonstaUe (Pglice^nan's son). tleties rather than of their obvi- 

either satisfaction or any re- suspicmN o’ stealin’ a resebyoir. Any ’olleein”ll be ousnesses, and that’s a feat 

mar ^ble success. For I see -^gin yer, w^hich I doff my beaver, 

no inciieation that the oner of a fairly lucrative engagement j The main theme, sensitively felt and developed, is a 
which the book ends, is regarded by the j delicate one — the love of a middle-aged woman for a 
T ^ goMen moment of her heroine's career, man who is rapt in worship at a distance of a younger 
Altogether i am at a loss whether to learn from Shifting woman, the other’s friend. The manoeuvring of the elder, 
disadvantages of a haphazard education, the which might easily have been vulgarised on the one hand 
un air posi ion of woman in the labour-market, or merely or devitalised on the other, iust remains refreshingly 
the irony of fate. And this is a pity because, though the and believably human. Mr. Marriott's story is not a 
manner of the story is very episodic, there are scenes and yarn, but a brocade of intricate design and exquisite 

finnVftl’Sn.'nm'nsi nr /»rvn a ..i * t.... . - _ c? > . 


C. L 


conversations of considerable vivacity and truth. 


colouring. Let justice be done and The Unpetitioned 
Heavens fall to a wide circle of perceptive readers. 


r\ • / 1 , , , AW1.A uw ai vYiuo viiuie ui ueiueubiYe reauera. 

. Baroness Orczy is to be congratulated on a distinctly 

ingenious idea. Searching about her, no doubt, for a sue- IT I ! 

cessor to the famous her attention was caught aa Patriot. 

by a certain picture in the Wallace Collection a nicture Monday’s meeting, Mr. H. H. Gibbs, J.P., the Chairman, 

everyone knows and admires for ifq ^ ®^P^®ssed the opinion that the town should not be so conspicuous at 

fnrATia ^ . » its loUicking and adven- night, as m the event of a Zeppelin raid Bognor might be mistaken 

turous high spirits. Capital ! said she (as I imagine it) ; ' for Portsmouth .”— WeeUy Neius. 

® ■f consolation to England, if Bognor 
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In Buenos Aires anS other parts' of 
Argentina,” The Express tells us, 
“people are tired of the war, -and a 
brisk trade is being done in the sale of 
buttons to be worn by the purchaser, 
inscribed with the words me liahla 
de la guerra * (‘Don’t talk to me about 
the war’)/’ The Kaiser, we under- 
stand,' has now sent for one "of these 
buttons. ... 

-i* ^ -I-- 

The Crown Prince Eupprecht of 
Bavaria, in an order to his troops last 
week, referred to the British in the 
following words : — “ Here is the enemy 
which chiefly blocks the way in the 
direction of restoration of peace,” Con- 
ceive a “contemptible little 
army ” being able to do that ! 

It noakes one wonder whether 
the first epithet was perhaps 
a misprint for “contemp- 
tuous.” ' 

Tlie Germans are how call- 
ing the Allies a’ Menagerie, 
though’ curiously enough it is 
the. others who have, a Tur- 
key w'addling after tliem. 

According to a report which 
reaches us the crews of the 
Goehen and are wear- 

ing a most curious garb, being 
clothed in Turkish fezes and 
breaches of neutrality. 

“ GERMANS ' Mb^YEI) DOWN . 

PiiENCir Marines’ Bic4 Feet.”] 

Irish Indcjwidcnf, . 

This is really a most unfor- 
tunate misprint, for it is just’ 
this kind of carping statement' 
that leads the Germans to say we are 
falling out with- our Allies. . 

There is much -speculation; as to 
whether there is German blackmail 
behind the announcement -that the 
;maximum period of quarantine for 
imported ' dogs has been reduced from 
six months to four. • ‘ • 

I -The only animals left alive in the 
tAii twerp Zoo are reported to be the 
:;elephants, which are now being used 
,yfor military traction purposes. Later 
on it is proposed by the Germans to 
i-drive them into the lines of the Indian 
troops with a view to making the latter 
■home-sick. ... 

' Mr. Algernon Ashton asks in The 
Evening News, “Wliy is the Poet' 
Laureate so strangely silent ? ” 
Everyone else will • remember Mr. 
Bridges’ patriotic lines at the begin- 


ning' of the War, and .we begin ta sus- 
pect that Mr. Ashton's well-known 
repugnatice to writing for the papers 
has-, been extended to the reading of 
them.. - ^ , - . 

The Daily Mirror, to signalise its 
eleventh birthday, produced a “Monster 
Number,” yet it contained no portrait 
of the Kaiser. ^ 

Happening to meet a music-hall 
acquaintance we asked him bow he 
thought the war was going, and he 
replied, “Oh, I think the managers 
will have to give in.” 

❖ :{c 
s'c 

America is evidently attempting to 
attract some of the devotees of winter 



The Airship Menace, 


sports who usually go to Switzerland. 
Another landslide on the Panama 
Canal is now announced. 

W"e are sorry to have to bring a 
charge of lack of gallantry against The 
Leicester Mail, We refer to the follow- 
ing passage in its description of an 
ovation given to Driver Osborne, V.C., 
at Derby on -the’^lst ult. After' de- 
scribing iiovr, ih'tlie course of a great 
reception given io him by'a I5arge crowd 
at tho station, two or three buxom 
matrons insisted upon embracing him, 
our contemporary continues: “Driver 
Osborne has now practically recovered, 
and reports himself for duty again at 
the end of this week.” 

'Ai 

The municipality of Berlin has de- 
cided to substitute for the -existing 
designations of some of the principal 
streets in that city the names of “ Ger- 
man generals who have, become famous 


during the present war.’^This, however, 

'will not involve many alterations. 

- 

Orders have been issued by the 
'Eederal Council of the German Empire 
that no bread other than that containing 
from 5 to 20 per cent, of potato flour 
will be allowed to be baked. Such 
bread is to be sold under the name of 
“ K ” bread. At first this was' taken 
to be a graceful tribute to Lord 
Kitchener, but it is now olficially 
stated that “ K ” stands for the German 
for potatoes. ^ ’ 

The KohiiscJie Zeitxmg complains 
that English prisoners in Germany 
“ are allowed to lead the lives of 
Olympian Gods.” Our choleric con- 
temporary is evidently un- 
aware that we are allowing 
German prisoners to reside 
in Olympia, which is the next 
best thing to Olympus. 

The British steamer Be- 
micera reported on* reaching 
Plymouth last week that a 
German cruiser had attempt- 
ed to trap her by means of 
a false S.O.S. signal. We 
ought not, we suppose, to be 
surprised at a low trick like 
this from the s.o.s.sidges. 

sic 

There is one quality that 
no one can with justice deny 
to the Germans, and that is 
thoroughness. The other 
day, having laid a mine, 
they seem to have used one 
of their own cruisers to t^t 
its destructive power. 

■ 

“It is noticeable,” says 
The Daily Mail,' that the Kaiser’s 
speeches no longer include references 
to God, only Frederick the Great.” 
This confirms the rumours of a quarrel. 


Eamcus Town Captured by G-ermans. 

“In the south of '^pres we have lost some 
points, D'Appui, Hollebeke, aadLandvooirde.” 

Worcester Daily Tioim, 

If your map doesn’t give. D'Appui, 
buy a more expensive one. 


“ Capstan Hands. -i-First-olass Men, used to 
chucking work, for motor vehicle parts. 

Advt, in “ The Manchester Guardian,'* 

They ought to be easy enough to get. 


“ Guardsmen' again provided a dramatic 
element in the trial ]by guarding the prisoner 
and the door which fixed bayonets.” 

; Evening News. 

You should see our arm-chair give the 
salute. 
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TO THE SHIRKER: A LAST APPEAL. 

Now of your free choice, while the chance is yours 
To share their glory who have gladly died 

Shielding the ’honour of our island shores 
And that fair heritage of stany pride, — 

Now, ere another evening’s shadow falls, 

Come, for the trumpet calls. 

What if to-morrow through the land there runs 
This message for an everlasting stain? — 

•‘England expected each of all her sons 
To do his duty — but she looked in vain ; 

Now she demands, by order sharp and swift, 

What should have been a gift.” 

Eor so it must be, if her manhood fail 
To stand by England in her deadly need ; 

If still her wounds are but an idle tale 
The word must issue which shall make you heed; 

And they who left her passionate pleas unheard 
Will have to hear that word. 

And, losing your free choice, you also lose 

Your right to rank, on Memory’s shining scrolls, 

With those, your comrades, who made haste to choose 
The willing service asked of loyal souls; 

From all who gave such tribute of the heart 
Your name will stand apart. 

I think you cannot know what meed of shame 
Shall be their certain portion who pursue 

Pleasure “as usual” while their country’s claim 
Is answered only by the gallant few. 

Come, then, betimes, and on her altar lay 

Your sacrifice to-day I 0. S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. VII. 

{From the PnEsiXfjENT of the Fbfncb Befublic.) 

Bordeatix. 

SiEE, — You will pardon me, I know, if for a moment I 
break in upon the serious occupations and meditations in 
which your time must be spent. I like to picture you to 
myself in the midst of your Staff, working out for them and 
your armies great problems of strategy and devising those 
movements which, so far, have overwhelmed not your foes 
so much as the minds of your fellow-countrymen. You 
too. Sire, sanguine and impetuous as is your nature, are no 
doubt beginning to realise that a great nation — let us say 
France, for example — is not to be overcome by mere 
shouting and the waving of sabres, or by the making of 
impassioned speeches in which God, having been acclaimed 
as an ally, is encouraged to perform miracles for the benefit 
of the Prussian' arms. ' T do not deny that your soldiers 
are brave and that your armies are well equipped; but our 
Frenchmen too have guns and bayonets and swords and 
shells and know how to make use of them, and their 
portion of courage is no smaller than that of the Prussians, 
or even of the Bavarians whom you have lately been 
vaunting. Moreover— and this you had perhaps over- 
looked— they have something which is deadlier and more 
ending than shot and shell and steel — the unconquerable 
spirit which leaps up in the hearts of men who are gathered 
to defend their country from invasion and their national 
existence from destruction. 

Oh, Sire, how little you have understood France and her 
people; how little you have understood the minds and 
motives of men! “France,” your Professors and your 


Generals told you, “is degenerate ; her population is smaller 
than ours ; she has lost her skill in fighting and her courage ; 
she has no culture, never having heard of Teeitschke and 
having neglected the inspired writings of Nietzsche.; she 
will be an easy prey, for no one will lift a hand to help her. 
England is lapped in ease behind her ocean and will never 
fight again ; Eussia is distant and slow, and w^e can despise 
her ; Belgium will never dare to deny us anything we care 
to ask. Let us make haste, then, and crush France to the 
earth for ever.” So you planned, and your legions set out 
to trample us down, with the result that is now before the 
eyes of the world. 

Only a few words more. There is at Sampigny, in 
Lorraine, a modest country-house, which was, in fact, my 
home. Your troops passed through the place, and for no 
military reason that 1 can discover they reduced this house 
to ruins. I know that that is a small price to pay for the 
honour of being allowed to represent the French nation in 
this hour of peril and glory, and I pay it willingly. When 
so many- are laying down their lives with ^oy why should I 
complain because a few walls ;have been shattered ? But I 
am reminded and I wish to remind you of another story. 

I One hundred and eight years ago, in October, the Great 
Napoleon, having scattered your predecessor’s armies to the 
four winds of heaven, proceeded to Potsdam, where he 
visited the tomb of the great Frederick. They showed him 
the dead King’s sword, his* belt and his cordon of the Black 
Eagle. These Napoleon took, with the intention of sending 
them to Paris, to be presented to the Invalides, amongst 
whom, there still lingered a few who had been defeated by 
Frederick at Eosbach. Certainly the relics took no shame 
from such a seizure and such a guaidianship. But the 
palace at Potsdam was not destroyed and stands to this 
day. I do not wish to liken rqyself to Frederick, nor do I 
compare you with Napoleon, but I tell you the story, which 
is true, for what it is worth. I wonder if you will appre- 
ciate it ? 

^ Agree, Sire, the expression of my distinguished con- 
sideration. Eatmond Poincarje, 


THE lEON CEOSS. 

(For German looters.) 

[Bi tempi barbari e piio feroci 
S’ appiccavan’ i ladri in stille croci ; 

In tempi men barbari e piio leggiadri 
S’ appiccano le croci in petto ai ladri. — Giusti.] 

In former ferocious and barbarous times, 

The thief was hung up on the cross for his crimes. 
But Culture to savages offers relief — 

The cross is now hung on the breast of the thief. 


“Amended and more stringent regulations concerning the lights 
of London have been issued by Sir E. B. Henry, the Oouimissioner 
of Police. A number of them are in the same terms as those which 
were published in The Globe nearly a month ago, but others make 
important changes. For example, the third order, as originally 
drafted, ran : ‘ The intensity of the inside lighting of shop fronts 
must be reduced frorn 6 p.m. or earlier if the Commissioner of Police 
on any occasion so directs,’ but it is now as follows : — 

The intensity of the inside lighting of shop fronts must be 
reduced from 6 or earlier if the Cornmissiouer of Police on any 
occasion so directs.^ ^ — Globe. 

The italics ought to make it a lot darker. 


Gifts of money for the purchase of blankets are being 
made in Germany not less than here, and we understand 
that a large sum has been sent out to South Africa 
addressed : “ De Wet Blanket Bund.” 








ta. 


Talkative Passenger. I see that the yotjng Eael op Habboeo’ has just done a veey plucky act at the peont.** 
Pabid Socialist {indignantly). “Well, so he ought,** 


THE MISUSED TALENT. 

(A mild apostrophe to the young man next door.) 
Augustus ! ever prone at eve to gurgle a 
Melodious distycli from the music-halls, 

Piping in summer from beneath a pergola, 

Piping to-day behind these party- walls, 

Three months ago and more, when Mars had thrust us 
In doubt and dread alarm and cannons’ mist, 

I found one solace, for I mused, “ Augustus 
Will probably enlist. 

** I know not what his dreams of glory may be, 

I know not if his heart is full of grit, 

But I do know that he disturbs the baby, 

And, judging by his lungs, he must be fit ; 

His is the frame, or else I ’ve never seen one. 

His are the fitting years to fight and roam, 

He has no ties (except that pink and green one) 

To tether him to home. 

“ When he returns he ’ll possibly be sager ; 

If not (for glory of his long campaign) 

We shall be thrilled to hear the sergeant-major 
Singing the good old songs he loved again ; 

Bellona, too, has something of the witch in her; 

It may be he will learn more tact and grace 
When that mild tenor has been turned by Kitchenek 
Into a throaty bass.” 

Thus jestingly I dreamed. And now, Caruso, 

You have not budged one inch upon the road ; 

Whi e half the lads have got their khaki trousseau. 

You still retain that voice and nut-like mode; 


Peace holds you with the tightness of a grapnel. 

And, still adhering to her ample hem, 

You enfilade us with your tuney shrapnel 
From 9 to 12 p.m. 

So here’s my ultimatum. Though it loosens 
The kindly bonds that neighbours ouglit to keep, 

I ’ll take a summons out to curb the nuisance 
Unless you stop it. Can I laugh or weep 
For those who fling their challenge at the blighting 
gale, 

Who smile to hear the cannon’s murderous croon, 
When you go on like a confounded nightingale 
Under a fat-faced moon ? 

The streets are darkened now that once were ringing 
Through all the lamp-lit hours with festal fuss, 

And songs are changed, and so’s the time for 
singing, 

But 1 ’d be greatly pleased to hear you, Gus, 

Out in tho road there, watched by Anns and Maries, 
Op’ning your throttle to the mid-day light; 

Fate gave it you to prove that Tipperary ’s 

A long way off. Lejt— Bight I Evoe. 


We commend The Pioneer to the notice of our evening 
contemporaries. Its “Extraordinary War Special”-^ 
price, one anna — consists of the following : — 

“No Reuter received since 8.30 a.m.” 

A more enterprising paper, such as The or The 

[censored] would have provided some new headlines from 
yesterday’s news. 
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TOMMY BROWN, PATRIOT. 

II. 

Tommy Brown has already heen in ‘ 
disgrace, although it is only a fortnight , 
since he wrote the famous patriotic j 
essay which determined Mr. Smith, 1 
his Form-master, to go to the Front. ! 
You see, Miss Price, who is deputising ■ 
for Mr. Smith, does not like lizards, i 
and has an especial aversion to white ■ 
rats, whereas Tommy is very fond of ’ 
these and other dumb animals. j 

So Tommy was reported to the^ 
Headmaster. At first the Headmaster 
thought that the application of “ some- ' 
what severe measures, my boy,” would 
meet the case; but whoever 
heal'd of caning a curly-headed 
boy with blue eyes and an ink- 
stain on both lips ? The inter- 
view took place in the Head- 
master’s study. To the ques- 
tion, “ What do you mean, Sir, 
by bringing lizards and white 
rats to school ? ” Tommy said, a 

“ Yes, Sir,” and then, after | 

thinking for fully three seconds, ^ 
be said he had a ferret at 
home, and did the Headmaster | 

know how to hold a ferret so I 

that it couldn’t bite you? 1 1 

It seems that ferrets, if they | 

once get hold of your thumb, ; i 
never let %o~—noi never — and | 

that you have to force their 1 ' r ' ‘ 
jaws open with a penholder; _ ; 

also ferrets exhibit a marked 1 ’ U 

preference for thumbs. All this ‘i ^ 

information Tommy conveyed i ' 
without drawing a breath. The 
Headmaster said, “ Quite so, my 
boy, quite so. But don’t you 
know it is extremely reprehen- 
sible conduct to bring animals 
to school in your pocket?” 

Well, you see, that is how 
Tommy’s mother talks to him, 
so he knew what to do, and, looking 1; 
up into the Head-master’s face with is 
that wistful look of his, he imparted t 
the deep secret that he had a tortoise, f 

Tortoises, the Headmaster learnt, 1 
had a way of getting lost among the s 
cabbages, but, if you wanted to prevent r 
them from straying, all you had to do 1 
was to turn them over on their backs ^ g 
and put a piece of brown paper over them j G 
for their feet to play with. Also they * a 
were stuck fast in their shells, because ! i 
Tommy had tried. A boy had told 
Tommy that tortoises laid eggs, but f 
although^ Tommy had showed his tor- a 
toise a hen’s „ egg and then put the I. 
tortoise in a. nice new nest the tortoise j 
had taken no step in the matter. j: 

However, Tommy promised never to o 
bring any more animals to school and c 
to express his sorrow to Miss Price. 


And he was richer by sixpence when ‘ hutch, and he had already used the 
the interview closed. | cover of his mother’s sewring-machine 

At parting, Tommy offered to lend for the piebald rats 
the Headmaster liis tortoise for a w^eek, On the other hand, you could get a 
and told him that, if he stood for a mouth-organ with a bell on it for nine- 
whole hour on its back, it wouldn’t pence; he knew. 


hurt it, because Tommy had trained it; 
also it never crawled out of your 
pocket. 

Tommy apologised to Miss Price 


i trained it; It was a splendid instrument ! 
it of your Tommy took it to bed with him and 
put it under his pillow, and when his 
Miss Price mother came to see that*he was all right 


for bringing the white rats to school i at night his hand was clutched round 
— they weren’t w^hite rats really,’ not | it as he slept — content, 
to look at ; they were rather piebald The next day Tommy gave an organ 
through constant association with ink. I recital in the playground before a 


to look at ; they were rather piebald The next day Tommy gave an organ 
through constant association with ink. I recital in the playground before a 
Also he brought an apple and showed I large and enthusiastic audience. For 
her how, by holding it a certain way I a marble he would let you 'blow it 
whilst eating it, she would miss the j while he held it. For two marbles- you 

could hold it yourself. 

and noticed the words 
' ** Made in Germany ” in small 

letters on the under side. The 
ji silence that followed the an- 

jV nonneement of this discovery 

, broken only by the sound 

Jones minor biting an apple. 
All eyes were on Tommy Brown. 

fi^action of a second he 
hesitated, and in that fraction 

t \ Tommy seized the mouth- 

I 11 ^ \ organ with a determination that 

® I I almost ferocious ; he threw 

M \\ w on the ground, stamped on 

• ^ ^ with his heel again and 

"IICI® i f VSB \W \ll'rONIC if Vi\ again, and finely ^ took and 

* y I i ulii '' pitched it into a neighbouring 

\ garden. He then fell upon 

t it ' ' Iw \ ^ \ 1 punched him 

^ 1 ‘ I I Before Tommy Brown could 

' ' inother had to sit by his bed- 

side and hold his hand; he 
^ never released her hand until 

HOW TO BEING UP A HUN. he was fast asleep. How like 

The Teutonic substitute tor Milk. fiis father (the V.C.) he looked ! 

. T 4 ? t-u • Ml wondered what made him 

had 


4. T i? tT. • f Ml wouaerea wnar maae mm 

amity he toss so. in his sleep and what had 
showed her his knife, and especially become of his mouth-organ with the 
that instrument in it which was used bell on it. ° 

for removing stones from horses’ hoofs. ’ — 

had removed many .. Pebsident at the Font.” 

stones fiom horses hoofs, not very Leicester Daily Mercury. 

many but if you had a tooth that was Where he received his baptism of lire? 

I loose it was very helpful. Miss Price 
[give him a new threepenny bit, and 

I Tommy tried hard to please her in German infantry on the morning of the 
, arithmetic by reducing inches to 

nnnnHfi chininrfa I O • ♦ 


j pounds, shillings and pence. 


With ninepence in his pocket Tomm v f ® Professors should be able 

felt uneasy. It was a J£n biSSn ^ood work in the blithering line. 

a lop eared rabbit and a naouth-organ. 

A lop-eared labbit, that is to say a “ Reuteris agency learns that according to 
proper one, cost two shillings; for nine- telegram received in London Tur- 

pence it was probable tha't you could vessels have entered the open port of 

"'/«•* “ i»p ”“> oSS 

■D ‘ ^ -Soidh Wales Ucho, 

Be^s, a lop-eared rabbit meant a Hot a’t aill; we remain both. 




BEGBIE EEBUKED. 

Fleet Street was thrilled to the 
depths of its deepest inkpot last week 
when it read in The Daily Chronicle 
of the historic meeting between Mr. 
Haeold Begbie and Mr. W. J. Beyan 
in New York, The sensation was 
caused not so much by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Beyan has the long 
mouth of the orator, the lips swelling 
and protruding as he speaks, thinning 
and compressing when he is silent,” or 
that “ the full and heavy neck, which 
seems to be part of the face, is corded 
with muscles,” although either of those 
statements is startling enough. Nor 
was it Mr. Begbie’s struggle to decide 
whether he should devote his attention 
to the great statesman or to the rail- 
way station in which they met, the 
statesman being selected only just in 
time. No, what nearly stopped the 
clock of St. Bride’s church was this 
paragraph in Mr. Begbie’s record of 
the event : ‘‘At this point I asked quite 
innocently, and with a real desire for 
information, an obvious but indiscreet 
question, which Mr. Beyan rebuked me 
for asking, reminding me that he was 
a member of the Government.” 

What a subject for an Academy 
painting in oils ! Or, if Milton had been 
living at this hour, how he would have 
immortalised the touching scene ! 


' A desire to present to our readers 
some fuller details of this world- 
I staggering event prompted us to cable 
I to a few correspondents in New York. 
One cables back : “ The scene was 
dramatic in the extreme. The jour- 
nalist, his big blue eyes brimming with 
innocence, gently breathed his question, 
when the great statesman shook his 
shaggy mane and roared out his rebuke 
like a lion in pain. The journalist’s 
apologetic gesture was one of the most 
delicate things I have ever seen.” 

Another tells us : — “ When Mr. 
Begbie put his question so great a still- 
ness reigned throughout the crowded 
railway station that you could have 
heard a goods-train shunt. Mr. Beyan 
looked long and earnestly at the jour- 
nalist, then, placing his hand affec- 
tionately on his shoulder, he said to him 
in a throbbing voice, “ Oh, Haeold, 
how can you ? ’ ” 

‘‘The Incorrigihles.” 

“ The enemy made attacks, but each effort 
was repulsed with great laughter.’* — Stm'. 

“One recalls in this connection the state- 
ment made by Alexander the Great, that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was defeated 
not by the Cossacks, but by Generals January 
and February .*’ — Stock Exchange Gazette. 

This reminds us of O^assAE's comment 
on the sack of Louvain : — '^Magnificens 
estf sed non hellumT 


WIRELESS. 

These sits a little demon 
Above the Admiralty, 

To take the news of seamen 
Seafaring on the sea ; 

So all the folk aboard-ships 
Five hundred miles away 
Can pitch it to their Lordships 
At any time of day. 

The cruisers prowl observant ; 

Their crackling whispers go; 

The demon says, “ Your servant,” 
And lets their Lordships know ; 

A fog ’s come down off Flanders ? 

A something showed off Wick ? 
The captains and commanders 
Can speak their Lordships quick. 

The demon sits a-waking ; 

Look up- above Whitehall — 

E’en now, mayhap, he ’s taking 
The Greatest Word of all ; 

From smiling folk aboard-ships 
He ticks it off* the reel : — 

“ An’ may it please your Lordships, 
A Fleet 's put out o’ Kiel 1 ” 


* ‘ Much indecision prevails as to what the 
value of sultanas will be in the near future.* ’ 
Daily Telegraph. 

What the Germans want to know is 
the price of Sultans. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Wae Gossip. 

Park Lane, 

Dearest Daphne, — The situation 
I here is ' unchanged, though we have 
I made soine progress in knitting, hor- 
; give me, but one does get so 

I much into the despatch habit! The 
I other day I ’d a letter from Babs, in 
^ which she told me she’d “nothing 
I fresh to report on her right wing ” 
before she pulled herself together. 

Norty ’s at the front as a dying-man. 
He’s finding out all sorts of things, 
dropping bombs on -Zeppelins and 
covering himself with glory. I had a 
few lines from him last week. He 
dated from “ A place in Europe ”, (they 
have to be enormously cautious!), and 
said he was»^iaving the time of his life. 
He was ummensely pleased with the 
last letter I managed to get through to 
him, and was particulaily struck, he 
says, with my advice to him : “ Bind out 
all you can, and above all don’t get 
caught;” he considers it simigly invatu- 
able advice and says all airmen ought 
to have it written up in letters of gold 
somewhere or other. 

Stella Clackmannan’s had a fort- 
night’s training as a nurse and is off. 
I ran in to see the dear thing the night 
before she left. She ’d been posing to 
a photographer in her Eed Gross uni- 
form for hoitrs and hours and was al- 
most in a state of collapse \ but the 
heroic darling said she was ready to do 
even more than that for her country. 
In one photo she’s sitting by a cot 
with her hands folded, looking sad but 
very sweet. In another she ’s standing 
up, singing, “ It ’s a long way to Tip- 
perary ; ” and in a third she ’s bandag- 
ing someone (she had one- of the foot- 
men in for this photo), and, d mon avis, 
it’s the least successful of all. She 
appears to be choking the poor man ! 
However, they ’re immensely charming, 
and will all be seen in the “Aristocratic 
Angels of Mercy ” page of next week’s 
People of Position, 

Dear Professor Dimsdale has only just 
got back to England from his eclipse 
expedition. I ’m not Bure now whether 
it was an eclipse or an occultation, but 
anyhow the only place where it could 
be properly seen was a mountain in 
tlie Austrian Tyrol. It was due in the 
middle of August, and the last week in 
July the Professor set off* with his big 
telescope and his lenses and his assist- 
ants and his note-books and every- 
thing that was his. He lived a week 
or two on the mountain, to get used 
to the atmosphere and prepare all his 
things, so he didn’t know what was 
going on in the world below. And then, 
]ust as the eclipse or whatever it was 


began, and the Piofessor was looking 
up at the sky for all he was worth, 
a lot of fearful creatures came rushing 
up the mountain and said there was 
a war and that he was an alien enemy 
and that he was making signals and 
that his big telescope was a new sort of 
howitzer; and they pushed him down 
the mountain, and broke his telescope 
and all his lenses, and tore up his note- 
books, and shook their fists at him and 
used such language that he said for the 
first time in liis life he was sorry he 
was such a good linguist 1 

They finished by shutting him up in 
a fortress, and there he’s been ever 
since. He hardly knows how it was 
he got away, but he believes the whole 
garrison was marched off* to meet the 
Eussians, and that they ’re all prisoners 
now —which is his only drop of comfort. 
I ’ve tried to console him for having 
missed what he went to see. I said, 
“ Perhaps the eclipse or whatever it 
was will happen again soon — or one 
like it.” He groaned out, “My dear 
lady, that particular conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies will not occur again 
for 2,645 years, 9 months, 3 weeks and 
2 days.” So there it is, my dearest ! 

Would it cheer you up to hear a 
'small romance of war and knitting? 
Here it is, then. Some time ago 
Monica Jermyh brought round some 
terrific mitts she ’d knitted to go in one 
of my parcels for the troops. She’s 
easily the worst knitter who ever held 
needles ! “ My dear child,” I said, “ what 
simply ghastly mitts! They’re full of 
mistakes.” “ What ’s it matter ? ” 
Monica answered. “ Mistakes will keep 
them quite as warm as the right 
stitches. Besides, they ’re all right. I 
knit ever so much better now than 
when I used to make socks for the Deep 
Sea Fisherman last year.” “That’s 
not saying much,” I said. “ I remember 
those socks for the Deep Sea Fisher- 
men, and I doubt whether even the 
deepest sea fishermen would know how 
to put them on I What ’s this ? ” “ It ’s 
a message to go with the mitts,” 
replied Monica. This was the message : 
— “The girl who made these mitts 
hopes they will be a comfort to some 
dear brave hands fighting for her and 
her sisters in England.” “Oh, my 
dear\” I remonstrated, “It’s very 
young and romantic of you, but don’t 

you think it's jiLst a little ” “No, 

I don’t ! ” she cried. “ And if it is, I 
don’t care. “ Please, please let it go ! ” 
So it went. 

Soon after that the Jermyns went 
down to their place in Sussex, and 
later I heard they ’d some convalescent 
war heroes as guests. Monica wrote 
me “ All six' of them are dear brave 
darlings, of course, but one of them is 


dar linger tlian the others. Tell it not 
in Gat!], dear Blanche, but I think 
I ’ve met my fate ! ” Later she wrote : 
“He’s getting on splendidly. He 
turns out to be a cousin of the Flum- 
mery s. He performed prodigies of 
valour, bub won’t say a loord about it. 
When be leaves us my heart will quite, 
giiite break — and I sometimes hope his 
will too ! ” 

Yesterday came“ the following: — 
“ Claude and I belong to each' other. 
And what, oh loliat do you think 
helped to lead up to the dear, deli- 
cious finale? But wait. My hero is 
almost quite well now, and this morn- 
ing, when we took what would have 
been our last little walk in the grounds, 
lit happened! He walks beauti/ully 
how, tliough he still needs an arm at 
about the level of mine to lean on. It 
was a chilly morning and, as I was 
looking down and trying to think of 
something to say, I gave a sudden 
shriek, for on his dear heroic wrists 
I recognised— il/T/ Mitts I And when 
he heard I ’d made them be was just 
as confondu as I was. ^ They were in 
a bale of comfies sent to my company,’ 
he said, * and I had the ladling out *of 
them to the men. But when I came 
to these mitts, with the sweet little 
message pinned to them, I simply 
couldn’t part with them ! And to think 
you made them — and wrote the little 
message ! It makes one believe in all 
those psychic what-d’-you-call-’ems.’ 

“ I felt a crisis was coming and so I 
said hurriedly, ‘ Oh, I only wish they 
were worthier of — of — brave hands and 
wrists. I ’m a wretched knitter — they ’re 
full of mistakes — 1 kept forgetting to 
keep to the pattern — it ought to have 
been, “ knit two together and make one ” 
— but of course you don’t understand 
knitting.’ *I understand it right 
enough if that ’s all there is to it,’ he 
said. * “ Knit two together and make 
one.” Monica — no, you mustn’t run 

away ’ And that ’s all you ’re going 

to be told, Blanche, except that the 
powers that be have given their consent 
and I ’m too happy for words ! ” 

Et voild mon petit roman de guerre 
et de tricotage. 

My poor Josiah is still at the utter- 
most edge of beyond. He began to 
come home, and the boat was chased 
and ran to an island for shelter, and 
then the island was taken by one of 
our enemies and he was a prisoner. 
Then it was retaken by one of the 
Allies and he was free again. Since 
then more things have happened and 
he’s been a prisoner again, and free 
again. And now he ’s lost count, and 
says be doesn’t know tohat he is or 
loho ’s got the island 1 

Ever thine, Blanche. 
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Cyclist, “Oh, why’s 


THAT?” 

BEMAIH 


FATHER WILHELM. 

You are bold, Father Wilhelm,” the young man said ; 
” Your moustache, too, is fiercer than mine; 

Bi^ I m tempted to ask by the size of your head, 

Do you really suppose you ’re divine ? ” 

probably know 

That I held the most orthodox views ; 

But since I have hypnotized Haenack and Co. 

I simply believe what I choose.” 

You are bold,” said the youth, “as I’ve mentioned 
before, 

Yet you frequently talk through your hat ; 

For you told us the English were worthless in war; 

Pray what was the reason of that 7 ” 

" ^y days,” said his sire, “ through and through 
1 studied that decadent race, 

And in failing to prove that my forecast was true 
They have covered themselves with disgrace.” 

You are bold,” said the youth, “ and the Nietzschean 
creed 

Cries, ‘ Down with the humble and meek; ’ 

Yet the sack of Louvain made your bosom to bleed; 
why were you so painfully weak ? " 


“In my youth,” said his father, “I studied the Arts 
With a zeal that no force could restrain; 

And the love of mankind which that study imparts 
Has made me unduly humane.” 

You wc7’e bold, ’ said the youth, “ but it seems to be clear 
That you ’re losing your grit and your fire ; 

And, if I may whisper the hint in your ear, 

Don’t you think that you ought to retire? ” 

“I ’ve answered three questions,” the Kaiseb replied 
That might baffle the wit of a Zancio; 

I m tired of your talk and 1 ’m sick of your ^ side ’ i 
Be of*, or I ’ll send you to Danzig.” 

I The Way of the Turk. 

The position of Turkey is muddled and murky. 

But the course she ’s resolved to pursue 
Is to her mind, which we constantly find 
A V Enver (s) et contra tons. 

The Hun and the Tartar stand together — ^ar mobile 

Newcastle Daily Journal, 

We cannot speak vvdth equal confidence of the head of the 
Tartars, but the Kaisee certainly makes a very mobile 
parent. 




THE WATCH DOGS. 

VII. 

Dear Charles, — We haven’t . gone 
yet. Upon my word, we don’t know 
what to do about it. We start, off for 
the Continent and then we halt and 
ask ourselves, Won’t they be wanting 
us to go to Egypt and have a word 
with the enemy there ? ” So we come 
back and change our underclothes and 
start out again ; but 'sve haven’t got far 
before a persistent subaltern starts a 
scare about invasions. At that we 
halt again and have a pow-wow. Thick 
underclothes for the Continent’; thin 
underclothes for Egypt, but what under- 
clothes for home defence ? And that, 
old man, is the real difficulty about 
war : what clothes are you to make it 
in ? Our official programme is, how- 
ever, clearly defined now. It is this : 

We sail on or about to , and 

thence to , pausing for a cup of 

tea at . We then change direction 

left and turn down by the butcher’s 
shop and up past the post-office. Here 
we form fours, form two deep, slope 
arms, order arms, present arms, trail 
arms, ground arms, take up arms, pile 
arms, unpile arms, move to the right 
in fours, by the left, bft wheel. The 
essence of these manoeuvres is that 


they make it impossible for even the 
most acute enemy to guess which is 
our real direction. He gathers that it 
is one of two things : it is either right 
or, failing that, left. But which ? 
Ah, that is the secret! Sometimes I 
am in some doubt myself after having 
given tire order. 

Our musical repertoire is extensive, 
and, I venture to think, very aptly 
and poetically expresses the feelings 
of soldiers in the several aspects -of 
military life. Their deep-seated respect 
for ceremonial is expressed thus, to the 
FaxLst airs : — 

“ All soldiers live on bread and jam ; 

All soldiers eat it instead o’ bam. 

And every morning we hear the Colonel say, 

‘Form fours! Eyes- right! Jam for 
dinner to-day ! ’ ” 

His heart’s sorrow , upon leaving his 
fatherland is rendered exactly thus : — 

“ The ship is now in motion ; 

We ’re going to cross the Ocean. 

Oood-bye-er ! 

Fare-well-er ! 

Farewell for ever-mo-er! ” 

And lastly his deep concern for his 
country’s and his own and everybody’s 
welfare is thus put : — 

“ I don’t care if the ship goes down, 

It doesn’t belong to me.” 

We had a Divisional Eield Day yes- 


terday. Eecollecting a previous expe- 
rience, the G.O.C. sent for his three 
Brigadiers, when the division was ' 
assembled for action, and, it seems, 
said to them, ” There must be less 
noise,” The Brigadiers, returning to the 
field, called out each his four battalion- 
commanders and said to them, dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘There must, be less noise.” 
The twelve battalion commanders called 
out each his eight company - com- 
manders, wdio called out each his four ■ 
section-commanders, and in every in- 
stance w^as repeated, quite audibly, the 
same utterance, ” There must be less * 
noise.” - Three hundred and eighty-four 
section-commanders were engaged in 
impressing this order, with all the em- 
phasis it deserved, upon the men, when 
the General rode on to the field. His 
anger was extreme. “ There must be 
LESS noise 1 ” said he. 

Yours ever, Henry. 


‘ ‘ The Press also avoids very carefully all 
discussion of the status of the Goeben and 
the Breslau. Practically the only reference 
to the subject is a remark in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung that Turkey has alone to decide what 
ships are to fly under her flag.”~-2’im^5. 

If Turkey decides that the Goeben is to 
fly, we hope she will warn the man who 
works the searchlights at Charing Cross. 







Able-bodied Civilian {to Territorial). “ THAT OUGHT TO GIVE YOU ' A GOOD LEAD, MATE.” 
Teeritoeial, “YES— AND I MEAN TO TAKE ITl WHAT ABOUT YOU I” 




A Prussian Court-painter earning an Iron Cross by painting pictures in praise op the Fatherland 


FOR NEUTRAL CONSUMPTION. 


CHARLIE '' BERESFORD. 

By Toby, M.P. 

Lord Charles has broken his 
chest-bone — a piece of which was cut 
out in his boyhood leaving a cavity — 
his pelvis, right leg, right hand, foot, 
five ribs, one collar - bone three times, 
the other once, his nose three times.’* 
Thus Mr. Cope Cornford in one of 
the notes with which he illuminates the 
Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, published by Messrs. Methuen 
in two volumes, illustrated with a score 
of plates, the portrait of Lady Charles 
adding the charm of rare beauty to the 
collection. 

For many years I have been hon- 
oured by the friendship of Lord 
Charles, and have had frequent op- 
portunity of witnessing his multiform 
supremacy. Till I read this amazing 
catalogue of calamities, I never dreamt 
that among other claims to distinction 
he might have been l)illed as The 
Fractured Man, principal attraction in 


a travelling show, eclipsing the One- 
Legged Camel, the Tinted Zebra, and the 
Weird-Eyed Wanton from the Crusty 
North, who can sing in five languages 
“ It ’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary.’* 
Ignoring the monotony of experience 
suffered by the ribs, and noting the ob- 
trusiveness of one collar-bone, we may, 
with slight variation from a formula 
in use by the Speaker in the House 
of Commons, declare “The Nose has 
it.** Happily no one regarding Lord 
Charles’s cheery countenance would 
guess that its most prominent feature 
had been “broken three times.” 

Here is a man whose life should be 
written. Fortunately the task has been 
undei taken by Lord Charles himself, 
and the world is richer by a book which, 
instructive in many ways, valuable as 
throwing side-lights on the slow ad- 
vance of the Navy to the proud position 
which it holds to-day on the North’ 
Sea, bubbles over with humour. j 

Eecord opens in the year 1859, when 
Lord Charles entered the Navy, closing ! 


just half-a-century later, when he hauled 
down his flag and permanently came 
ashore. Within the space of fifty years 
there is crammed a life of adventure 
richly varied in range. A. man of 
exuberant individuality, which has 
occasional tendency to obscure supreme 
capacity, of fearless courage, gifted 
with a combination of wit and humour, 
Lord Charles is the handy-man to 
whom in emergency everyone looked 
not only for counsel but for help. It is 
a paradox, but a probability, that had 
he been duller- witted, a more ponderous 
person, he would have carried more 
W' eight alike in the councils of the Ad- 
miralty at Whitehall and of the nation 
at Westminster. 

As these memoirs testify, behind a 
smiling countenance he hides an un- 
bending resolution to serve the public 
interest, whether aboard ship or in his 
place in Parliament. Perhaps the most 
familiar incident in his professional ' 
career is his exploit during the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, when the signal 
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flashed from the flag-ship, “ Well done, memorandum on the necessity of creat- ! Instead he put his hand on my knee 
Condor.'* A more substantial service ing at the Admiralty a Naval Intelli- ’ and asked, “ Are you a German?’’ 
was his command of what he describes gence Department. The memorandum j “ Unless I am descended from Hen- 
as “ the penny steamer ” Safieh, whose was laid before the Board, and the gist or Horsa,” I replied, “ there isn’t 
manoeuvring on the N.le amid desperate Junior Lord was told he was meddling an atom of culture in me.” 
circumstances avertedfrom Sir Charles with high matters that did not come “Then I can confide in you. A 
Wilson’s dese t column, hastening to within the scope of his business. A disturbance is advancing in this direc- 
the rescue of Gordon, the fate which few weeks later a Naval Intelligence tion from Eastern Europe.” j 

pnrliAr hpffl.llon RT'WTmiinn I T^QY^Q anf: f o tttao tl J.K _ tv 


I earlier had befallen Stewart. Department (of a sort) was created. 

Another splendid piece of work was Sio ws non vobis. 
accomplished when, after the bombard- ’Twas ever thus. Lord Charles, 

I. ^ C A 1 • , 1 1,1 • rw . . . ’ 


“ You mean that the Oeown Peince 
is retreating towards us from Poland?” 
“ No, ” he snapped. “ And another 


— J. vv o V oi. UHU.O. ijuiu IN u, iiu siiappeu. Anuanother 

ment of Alexandria he was appointed whether in ofiSce, on active service, or disturbance is coming from the vicinity 
Provost-Marshal and Chief of Police, from his familiar place above the Gang- of Iceland.” . ^ 

and had committed to his charge the way in the House of Commons, bring- “ Good heavens ! This is too much 
task of restoring order. His conspicu- ing to bear upon Naval affairs the gift At my time of life how am I to learn 
ous success on this occasion bore fruit of kesn intuition and the endowment how to pronounce Pzreykiavik.” 
many years later when he was offered of long practical experience, has, with “Let me tell you what I propliesv 
the post of Chief Commissioner of Police one exception, done more than any for the next few days. Saturday will 
m tfae_ Metropolis. His story of the man living to deliver the Navy from be bright.” ^ 

Eg)'ptian and Soudan Wars, carried mistakes inevitable in the case of the | “ Splendid ! A cheerful week-end will 

th.-ough several chapters, is a valuable over-lordship of a civilian who is subject ' do us all good.” 

eontribntinn fin LicifAr'tr i — — ~ , 


of Iceland.” 

“ Good heavens ! 


This is too much. 


contribution to history. 
It suggests that, all other 
avenues to fame closed 
against him, Lord Charles 
j would have made an en- 
during name as a war 
correspondent. , 

It is a circumstance in- 
credible, save in view of 
the authority upon which 
it is stated, that, as part 
of the reward for his 
splendid service in the 
Soudan, Lord Charles 
narrowly escaped com- 
pulsory retirement from 
the Service before he had 
completed the time re- 
quired to qualify for Elag 
Eank. The Queen’s Regu- 
lations ordained that be- 
fore a captain could win 






GERMANISED TURKEY. 


“ Sunday will be gloomy, 
and on Monday will come 
the downfall.” 

“ William’s or ours ? ” 
“Accompanied by strong 
south-westerly winds, 
lising to a gale, and a rapid 
fall of the barometer. So 
now you l^now. My mind 
is easy. I have told some- 
one. I have been cruelly 
( e isored — only allowed to 
predict just wet or fine 
from day to day. I felt 
that I must tell someone. 
The Censor and Count 
Zeppelin between them 
were killing me.” 

I pitied the agony of the 
professional weather fore- 


fore a captain could, win “Dere rou are, mein feibndt; dbr same old flag hit a lebdle .1 promised to re- 

this prized position i confidence. I 

must have completed a period of from to currents of political and party feeling, the. facrriial I wL^onTof tS’^two 
lRq 9 % ‘■'S'^ard he has received more men in England who knew what 

mission to count-in the 315 days he was ' umbrella at home while 

strenuously and brilliantly at work in ANOTHEE EUINED TEADE. every other man took his 

the Soudan. The Board of Admiralty, I hap securedan empty compartment. LppeiVas rdned' Tnd n'J^I^onX- 
invulnerable in their environment of Rnrnpf.hi'nfr I’n — u ned. And now 1 wondei 


invulnerable in their environment ^f Something li my f 1 7°-^®^' 

red tape, refused the request, repeat- for an empty compartment. I suppose whether at 


occasions the lequest was another Briton who intruded upon mv 
prelerred. privacy. =■■ = 

haJuXeilf n® 8^“®® I he I-rom an Indian paper:- 

had no reason to regard Lord Ohaeles would talk to me about the well what «rri„. n ^ • 

menXneLrpX'*^ ®^P®®t ? I can always teU when Ww: 

Parliament, the man men want to talk about it. Would waters to the danger of neutral ship- 

wno nad superintended the mending of that I had the same subtle instinct British and French war 

the boiler on the penny steamboat on the when they wish to borrow mon^v f are apparently tying them in 

Nile, devoted himself to the bigger task I was readj^ Jr him. If hTsaId,“S &”° 

an equally pitffuJcondUion^*' DuriJ “Abourthe SECMsxAJv^f As a result, the Iron Duke has had to 

his b?ief ini solitarterm of o2ral wi orbing LoTd^^^^^ ' 

Junior Lord of the Admiralty Lord priXSthe Sr .f? the Eue de Eivoli. At the same time 

Chaeees, who thought he was put my brofher-^mkwriiold me Til ab^tTf ”® 8^®'^,.*° ^^®ar that these floating 

there to do some lork, drew ul a laJtXk” ^ ‘ TT ®^°P® 

^ floating quite so much. 
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IN THE WINGS. 

(Note: If this essay in the tvelU 
informed manner achieves any success, 
the credit is largely due io the timely 
interrui^tions of the Censor) 

Few people, I think, realise the 
tremendous significance of waterproof 
overalls in a war like the present. I 
was talking to one of our most promin- 
ent Midland manufacturers at Shering- 
ham the other day and he remarked 
confidentially [passage deleted d)y 'the 
Censor] at fifteen per cent, reduction 
to our soldiers for spot cash. 


Which reminds me of a stifling 
Malta afternoon, when I first saw the 
good ship Sheringham steam slowly up 
through the haze of Sliema Creek. It 
was in the early days of the Navy's 
grey-paint era. The change was a 
drastic one, as all service-men admitted. 
And why grey ? I make no secret of 
the fact that I have always advocated 
ultramarine for the Mediterranean sta- 
tion ; but the Grey Water School, you 
know — well, there, I must not be 
indiscreet. 


Life on a cruiser may be the tally 
for some, but give mo the nimble t.b.d.! 
There you have none of “the great 
monotony of sea ” which drove W. M. T. 
to his five meals a day. Nothing but 
the charming fraterniU of the ward- 
room, the delightful inconsequences of 
the chart-house kitten, and the throb 
of the oil-fed turbine! Unless I am 
greatly mistaken [passage deleted by the 
Censor — which shows that I wasn't] . 


I was dining the other evening at 
the Buckingham Palace with a friend 
who is well known in Foreign Ofldce 
circles. The conversation turned, nat- 
urally enough, on the dangers in our 
midst from foreign waiters. The Eng- 
lish waiter who was attending us hap- 
pened at the moment to dislodge with 
his elbow a wine-list which, in falling, 
decanted a quantity of Sauterne into 
the lap of my vis-d-vis, who remarked 
[passage deleted by the Censor] .. 

I learn from reliable sources that one 
wing of our “ contemptible little army” 

is resting upon . Dear old ! 

How often have I wandered down 
your sleepy little High Street to the 
ipicerie of our lively old Therese ! But 
that was in the old days, before the 
black arts of Kaiserism transformed the 
peace of yesterday into the Armageddon 
of to-day. Next week I *shall deal 
more intimately with life behind the 
scenes in German frontier -towns ; but 
you must wait with what patience you 
can for these further confidences. 


GREY GIBBONS, 

With fingers too canny to bungle, 

With footsteps too cunning to swerve, 
They swing through the heights of the 
jungle, 

These stalwarts of infinite nerve ; 
Blithe sailors who heed not the breezes 
Which play round their riggings 
and spars. 

Lithe gymnasts who live on trapezes 
And parallel bars. 

In ballrooms of plantain and mango 
They scamper, they slither and slide 
In the throes of a tropical tango, 

In the grip of a Gibbony glide ; 

'Tis thus in these desolate spaces, 
Away from humanity's ken, 

They mimic the civilised races 
I And strive to be men. 


As the grey little acrobats patter 
O'er creepers of myriad shapes. 

They mouth not the meaningless 
chatter 

Of dull and demoralised apes ; 

But, proud of their portion as 
creatures 

Who know not the stigma of tails, 
They screw up their weather-worn 
features 

And practise their scales. 

And oft in this primitive Eden 

When I study some antic that hints 
At the physical fitness of Sweden, 

The speed of American sprints, 

I dream of the wreaths and the ribbons 
Their prowess would certainly win, 
If there weren’t any war, and my 
gibbons 

Could go to Berlin. J. M, S. 
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MY FAVOURITE PAPER. 

By A Voracious Header. 

All day long I read the papers that 
keep this little island noisy and tell ns 
how we ought to be governed. I can’t 
help it. I want to know the latest, and 
reading the papers seems (more or less) 
the way to get at it. The best way of 
all, of course, is to meet a man at a club 
or a resident in a locality favoured by 
retired colonels ; but, in default of those 
advantages, one must buy the papers. 
And then of course it follows that one 
reads far too many papers and gets one’s 
head far too full of war new^s. Still, 
what would you have? The war is 
so eminently first and evei 7 thing else 
nowhere that this is inevitable. 

Outside suggestion has its share, too. 
Morning papers are a matter of course. 
One reads one’s regular morning papers 
and no others. But after tljat tlie 
trouble begins with the evening paper 
placards, each with its lure. How can 
one resist them ? The progress of the 
Allies I The repulsing of the enemy ! 
The ten miles gained I The Russian 
advance! A German cruiser sunk! 
Each newsman has a different bait, and 
as the day goes on they becoine more 
attractive, so that one goes to bed at 
night filled with optimism. Well, 
these all have to be bought! '' ‘ 

Speaking as a reader of too many of 
them I must admit to a grievance or 
, two ; and the .chief is the difiiculty that 
we have in finding the fulfilment of all 
the promises which are set out in the 
headings to the principal war news. 
Eor example, I find among these 
headings on the day on which I write 
a reference to a German admission of 
failure and dismay. But can I find the i 
thing itself? I cannot. Jtmay be there, 
but again and again has my eye < 
travelled up and down’ the columns 
seeking the nutritious morsel and not 
yet has it alighted thereon, and that is ( 
but one case out of many. Sometimes j 
after a long hunt I do track these joyful ] 
tit-bits down, and then discover that ] 
they are separated from the heaingby j 
I several columns. Some “day a news- ] 
! paper editor will arise who can achieve ] 
; a really useful index to his contents. J 
: The Times used to have something of ( 
the sort, buf under the stress of battle 1 
that has gone. ’ ' 3 

Another grievance—but I shall say « 
no more on that subject. Grievances ( 
S'J'e ^or peace time, _ when a general 1 
hufnness and stuffiness about the way t 
that everyone else conducts business is f 
natural and indeed expected. In' war- 
130 one should be harassed by c 
criticism.^ So I pass on to the paper 2 
which I like best bf all those now being c 
published. 1 like it because it contains f 


the news I most want to read, and 
every day, or rather every night, it gets 
better and will continue to get better 
*t until the Brandenberg gate opens to let 
s the Allies in. This paper is not a 
t morning- paper and not an evening 
1 paper. It is published at night, in the 
) smallest of the small hours, and I am its 
f sole subscriber, for it is the paper of my 
b dreams. Whether or not I am its editor 
y I could not say. That question leads 
B to the greater one which would need a 
i. volume for its decision : Do' we compose 
3 our own dreams, or are they provided 
s by Ole Luk Oie or some other dream- 
, spinner ? Anyway, no one can read the 
3 paper of my dreams but I, and it is, 

3 after all, the best reading. It contains 
the oddest things. Last night it had 
. a fine article about a football match in 
. the North of England. Twenty-two 
J terrific fellows, whose united salaries 
5 came to a respectable fortune and 
whose united transfer fees,. should their 
1 Clubs ever let them go, would be 
5 sufiQcient to build a Dreadnought, bad 
! been charging up and down the ground 
I in a series of magnificent rushes, while 
! ten thousand North of England lads 
I roared themselves' hoarse to see such 
> glory. Suddenly a newspaper boy, 
i reckless of his life, dashed on to the 
ground with' a placard stating that 
a whole regiment of British soldiers 
had been trapped by a German ruse 
and annihilated. In an instant the 
game was broken up and every player 
and every spectator who was of age 
ran like hares to the nearest recruiting 
ofSce and enrolled themselves as 
soldiers. They had seen in a flash 
that the only chance for England to 
get rid of this German menace was for 
every eligible man to do his share. 

In another part of the paper I read 
of a young and powerful man in an ' 
English village who, on being asked if 
be did not think that England was in 
danger, replied Yes.” He was then 
asked if he did not think that it was 
necessary to fight for her, and he 
replied Yes ” again. He was then 
asked who in his opinion were the 
most suitable volunteers to come to 
her aid, and he replied, “ Other people.” 
So far the story is not appreciably 
different from a. story that you might 
read anywhere. But the version in 
my. paper stated that he was seized by ( 
air the company present and not only ' 
ducked in the nearest horse-pond but ! 
held under the water ior quite a long j 
time, and then held under the water ] 
again. ' r 

And another article — a most exciting ] 
‘one-~described the success of a British . 
aviator who flew over Essen and ] 
dropped five borpbs on Krupp’s gun i 
factoi 7 and did irreparable damage, j ] 


I forget his name, but, although he was 
pursued, he got clear away and returned 
to the Allies’ lines. There was a fellow 
for you} ' . 

So you see that I get some good 
reading out of < my Javourite paper. 
And more is to come I 


THE PRICE OF WAR. 

Novr woe is me! My treasure, mv 
delight, 

My guerdon after many toilsome days, 

Shall gladden me no more. It was a 
' sight 

. To bid men gape in wonderment, and 
praise 

My patien t courage that endured despite 
The gibes of friends and Delia’s pity- 
ing ways. 

' Ah, cruel fate that forced my hand 
to snip 

Such costly growth as graced my 
upper lip ! ' ‘ 

Moustache most cherished! Not as 
other men ^ 

That let their lush growth riot as! it 
will, I I 

With just a formal waxing now and 
then, : 

Did 1 maintain it. Nay, with lovifig 
skill 

And all the precious oils within the ken 
.Of cunning alchemists I strpve until 
, Its soaring points aspired to piertee 
the skies, ! 

And I was maitial in my Delians 
eyes. ^ \ 

Great store of gold I lavished. Yeaj I 

went ' ‘ • * 

To one, that works in metals and I 
bought ■ ’ 

A kind of dreadful iron instrument- 
With leathern straps, most wonder- 
fully W’rought, : 

And wore that horror nightly, well 
content • ’ 

To bear such anguish for the prize 
I sought. ' 

And all this patient toil was throwm 
away — 

They stoned me for tho Kaiser 
yesterday I • 


At a time when every penny that 
can be spared is needed for the help 
of our soldiers in the field and of ,our 
wounded, or to relieve the distress of the 
Belgian refugees or our own sufferers 
frorn .the War, a public appeal is being 
made to the citizens cf Newrcastle-on- 
Tyne for subscriptions to a fund for 
presenting a tes.ti menial to their Lord 
Mayer, on the ground that he has done 
his duty. We beg to offer our’respeot- 
ful .sympathy to tlie Lord' Mayor’ bf 
Newcast..e-on-Tyne. ' \ 1. 




A TOBACCO PLANT. ! 

I HAD done the second hole (from the 
vegetable -marrow framo to the mhl- 
berry-tree) in two, and, was about ’ to 
proceed,, to the third hole by the potting- 
, shed when 1 thought I would go in and 
convey the glad news to Joan. 1 found 
.her.seated at the table in the breakfast- 
room with what appeared to be a heap 
,of tea spread out upon a newspaper, in 
front of her. Little slips of torn tissue- 
. paper: littered .the door, and on a chair 
by her side were several empty card- 
; board boxes. The sight was so novel 
that I forgo 0 the object of my errand. 

“ Whfit’s all that tea for, and wliat 
are you doing with it ? I asked. 

“It isn’t tea; it’s tobacco,” Joan 
replied, “ and I ’m making cigarettes 
for the soldiers at the front. 

“ Where on earth did you get that 
, tobacco from, if it is tobacco?” I 
went on.^ 

, ”Let me see now,” miised Joah, 
pausing to lick a cigarette-paper — 
“'was it from the greengrocer’s or, the 
butcher’s? , Ah! I remember. It was 
from the tobacconist’s.” 

Joan'gets like that sometimes, but I 
■ do not encourage her. 

“But what niade you choose this 
' Hottentot stuff? ” I enquired. 


“ The soldiers like it strong,” Joan 
replied, . “ and this looked about the 
> strongest he’d got.”' ; 

“ What does it call itself? !* 

^ “Ifc was anonymous when I bought 
it, but you *11 no doubt* see its name on 
the bill when it comes in.” 

“ Thanks very much,” I said. “That’s 
what I should call forcible fleecing. 

Not that I mind in a good cause ” 

“Isn’t it ingenious?” interrupted 
Joan. “You just put the tobacco in 
between the rollers, and twiddle this 
button round until — until you’ve 
twiddled it round enough; then you 
slip in a cigarette-paper — like that — 
moisten the edge of it — twiddle the 
button round once more— open the lid 
— and shake out the finished article — 
comma I” ' 

An impeilect cylindrical, object fell 
. on to the floor. . 1 stooped to pick, it up 
and the inside fell out. I collected^the 
ddbris in the palm of iny hand^ ' . 

“Ho\y many “of .'these, have, you 
made? ” I asked. . , « 

“ Only three thoroughly reliable ones, 
including that one,” she replied. •“ I’ve 
•mlled’ ever so many more, .but ,the 
tobacco tcill fall out.” ' . ’ 

“Here, let me give you a hand/’ I 
sugpsted. . “1 ’ll roll and you lick/’ ... 
“No,” said Joan kindly but firmly. 


■“ You don’t quite grasp the situation. 
!l want to do sqmething. I can’t make 
'shirts or knit comforters. I ’ve tried 
and failed. My shirts look like pillow- 
cases, and anything more comfortless 
than my comforters I couldn’t imagine. 
I wouldn’t ask a beggar to wear an 
article I had made, much less an Absent- 
Minded Beggar.” 

“ What about that tie ycm knitted for 
me last Christmas? ” I said, 

“ Yes,” said Joan ; “ what about it ? 
That’s what I want to know. You 
haven’t worn it once.” 

It was true, I hadn’t. Tlie tie in 
question was an attempt to hybridise 
the respective colour-schemes of a 
tartan plaid and a Neapolitan ice. 

“That,” I explained, “is. because 
I ’ve never had a suit which woultj set 
it' off as it deserves to be set off*. 
However, if I can’t help. I won’t hinder 
.you. . I only came in to say that I had 
done the second hole in tWo.. , Lthqught 
you would like to .know I had beaten 
ijogey.!’ And I retired, taking with me 
the little heap of tobacco and tlie hollow 
tube of paper. 

When 1 reached the seclusion of the 
mulberry-tree I .found that the paper 
had become ungummed, so I placed 
.the tobacco in, it and succeeded after 
a while in rolling it up. The result, 
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though somewhat attenuated, was re 
cognisabl}' a cigarette. I lit it, anc 
when I had finished coughing I came 
to the conclusion that if only I coulc 
induce Joan to present her gift to the 
Gennan troops instead of to oui 
Tommies it would precipitate our ulti- 
mate triumph. I had to eat severa 
mulberries before I felt capable of pro- 
ceeding to the third hole. When I goi 
there (in two) I found it occupied by a 
squadron of wasps while reinforcements 
were rapidly coming up from a hole 
beneath the shed. Being hopelessly 
outnumbered I contented myself with 
a strategical movement necessitatihg 
several stiff rearguard actions. 

Joan, growing a little more proficient, 
had in a couple of days made 500 
cigarettes. I had undertaken to des- 
patch them, and one morning she came 
; to me with a neatly-tied-up parcel. 

“ Here they are,*' she said ; “ but you 
j must ask at the Post Office how they 
should be addressed. 1 've stuck bn a 
, label.” 

I went out, taking the parcel with 
nie, and walked straight to the tobacco- 
nist’s, 

“Please, pack up 1,000 Hareems,” I 
‘ said, “and post tliem to the British 
Expeditionary Force’. Mark the label 
‘ Cigarettes for the use of the troops.’ 
And look here, I 'owe you for a pound 
of tobacco my wife bought the other 

1 day. I’ll square up for that at the 
j same time. By-the-by, what tobacco 
was it? ” 

“Well, Sir,” the man replied, “I 
hardly like to admit it in these times, 
but it was a tobacco grown in German 
East Africa. It really isn’t fit to 
smoke, and is only good for destroying 
wasps’ nests or fumigating greenhouses, 
which I thought }mur lady wanted it 
for, seeing as how she picked it out for 
herself. Some ladies nowadaj^s know 
as much about tobacco as what we do.” 

I left the shop hurriedly. The 
problem of the disposal of Joan’s w^ell- 
meaning gift was now solved. I re- 
turned home and furtively stole up the 
side path into the garden. Under 
cover of the summer-house I undid the 
parcel and proceeded rapidly to ' strip 
the paper from those of the cigarettes - 
that had not already become hollow 
mockeries. When I had collected' all i 
the tobacco I went ' in search of the 
gardener, and encountered him return- 
ing from one of his numerous meals. 

“ Wilkins,” I said, “ there is a wasps’ 
nest on the third green, and here is i 
some special wasp - eradica tor. Will i 
you conduct the fumigation ? ” 

As Joan and I were walking round : 
*tla8 garden that evening before dinner ’ 
Joa:n said — 

-[ “I don’t want to blush to find i 
i fame, but— do'you know — I prefer doin§ 
3 ■ good by stealth.” 

[ A faint but unmistakable odour was 
borne on the air from the direction o: 
the third green. 

“ So do I,” I said. 

-- - 

OUR NATIONAL GUESTS. 

My wife attributes our success (so 
far) in the entertainment of Belgian 
Eefugees solely to the fact that we 
have not, and never have had, a vestige 
of a committee. We all work along in 
'the jollies t possible way, and we have 
no meetings, or agenda, or minutes, 
or co-opting of additional members, or 
remitting to executives or anything of 
that kind. 'We just bring along any- 
thing that w^e think will be useful. 
Some of us bring clothes, and others 
butter or umbrellas, or French books, 
or razor-strops or cigarettes. Hep- 
burn, the , dairy farmer, keeps send- 
ing cart-loads of cabbages; old Miss 
Mackintosh at the Brae Foot sends 
threepence a week. And. when wo are 
short ^of ' anything we just stick up a 
notice to that effect in the village shop. 
I issued a call for jam yesterday and 
ever since it has rained pots and pots. 
We have three large families of Belgians 
and we have already got to the stage 
whefe'”'tlie “'men are at 'work aiid'the 
children at school — though no one really 
has the least idea what they do there. 

But although I admit that it is 
magnificent to be without a committee 
—we escaped from' that by the simple 
plan of -getting the Belgians first and 
trusting to the goodwill of the Parish 
to take care of them afterwards — there 
are other" important factors in our 
success. -There is our extraordinary 
foresight — of course it was a pure fluke 
really — in obtaining among them* a 
real Belgian policeman. You can have 
no idea what a fine sense of security 
that gives us in case anything goes 
wrong. We have already enjoyed his 
assistance in a variety of ways, and we 
have something still ‘.in reserve in the 
very unlikely event of his being pro- 
fessionally called- in — ^‘his uniform.- 
When we put him into his uniform 
the effect will be tremendous. 

Then again we have the advantage 
of being Scotch. I simply don’t know 
how English country people are going 
to get on at all Here we find that by 
talking with green, emphasis in the very 
broadest Scotch — by simply calling 
soap sape and a church a Idrk you i 
can quite frequently bring it off and i 
make yourself understood. I had a 
most exhilarating hour of mutual 1 
lucidity with tho one that makes ' 
furniture in the carpenter’s shop. It • 

seemed to me that be called a saw a 
zog, which was" surely quite good 
enough; and when he referred to a 
hammer as a liamei' it might surely be 
said to be equivalent to calling a spade 
a spade. 

Still the language difficulty remainh, 
and the worst of it is that it gives an 
altogether unfair advantage — where all 
are so anxious to help — to the few 
select people in our neighbourhood who 
happen to be able, fortuitously, to talk 
French. They are — (1) Dr. Anderson, 
whose French is very good ; (2) my 
wife, who is amazingly fluent in a 
crisis, though her consk’uctions simply 
don’t bear thinking of ; (3) the school- 
masteiy who is weak ; (4) the joiner, 
who is bad; (5) myself, who am awful! 
Several of our Eefugees talk French. 

Of course we all have pocket-diction- 
aries,' but even they don’t always help 
us but." I found my wife once engaged 
in a desperate hand-to-hand encounter 
with the one who does ■ the cooking 
about some household necessity that 
was sadly lacking. She was com- 
pletely baffled. It was pure stalemate, 
a deadlock. I pulled out my diction- 
ary and suggested to the cook (by 
illuminative :signs) that she’ should 
look it up and point to the English 
word. There was sonde rejoicing at 
this, and she at once called upon 
the collective 'wisdom of her whole 
family. At last they got it with much 
nodding of heads and exhibited the 
book, buttressed VrUtli an eager finger 
at the place. And we looked and read 
“ A young gold-finch ; ” so you will see 
that that didn’t help us much. It was 
only by the almost miraculous emer- 
gence of the word Fat in the course of 
their own private conversation shortly 
afterwards that light came to us. 

That they are quite at a loss to 
understand the meaning of honey in 
the comb did not greatly surprise us — 
though it was rather queef-^but the 
Parish is deeply distressed at their 
total ignorance of oat-meal. They are 
quite at sea there, and so far'have only 
employed it for baiting a bii’d-trap : and 
that touches us closely, for the very 
foundation of our being in these parts 
is oatmeal. Even their beautiful de- 
votion to vegetables of all’sorts cannot, 
we feel,' compensate for tlieir attitude 
of negation’ towards this very staple 
of existence. There is a strong party 
among us bent on their conversion. 
We hope with all our hearts that they 
will be comfortable and contented 
among us till the day comes when they 
can return to their own country ; and 
we feel that their exile will not have 
been entirely wasted if they have learned 
to apj)reciate the purpose fulfilled by 
porridge in the Divine Order of things. . 




WORD PERFECT. 

Sentry [on duty for first time). “’Alt! Who goes theee? Advaisce to within eitb paces, and give the countersign ‘ Wateeloo,’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In the good old days when that royal pipsqueak, our 
First James, came to the throne, if you were a physician 
of a little more than common skill and furnished with 
theological opinions of a modernist complexion, or a lonely 
woman with (or without) some cunning in the matter of 
herbs, who cherished a peculiar (or normal) pussy-cat, you 
were quite likely to be burnt out of hand. And, in her 
competent way, Mary Johnston, in The Witch (Constable), 
deals with this dark blot on the escutcheon of Christianity, 
Through what suffering and what joys Dr. Aderhold, the 
kindly- free-thinking mystic, and Joan Heron, the simple 
village*maid, found their ultimate and, for the times, merciful 
release by halter in place of fire, readers who have nerves to 
spare for horror will read with eagerness. It is indeed a 
dreadful story. Miss Johnston is not one of your novelists 
who lets herself off the contemporary document, and on 
her reputation you may take it she is not far out. The 
grim tale serves to show to what lengths the force of sugges- 
tion will, in times of excitement, carry folk otherwise sober 
and truthful. Manifestly preposterous evidencei, freely 
given, was freely admitted by trained legal minds— evidence 
on which innocent lives were sacrificed at the average rate 
of over a thousand a month in England and Scotland in the 
two centuries of the chief witch-baiting period. Buf, after 
all, have we not, most of us, near relations who saw a 
quarter-of-a-million of astrakanned Bussians steal through i 


England in the dead of an August night ? And have we 

not But I grow tedious. The Witch is an eminently 

readable story of adventure of the coincidental kind., 

\Yhat I like best in the stories of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
apart from their mere hilarity, is their triumphant vindica- 
tion of the right to jest. They spread themselves before 
me like a pageant representing the graceful submission of 
the easy dupe. They tempt me to filch away chairs from 
beneath stout and elderly gentlemen who are about to sit 
down. Take the case of SergeantrMajor Farrer in Night 
Watches (Hodder and Stoughton). He was afraid of 
nothing on earth, or off it, but ghosts, and he despised the 
weedy young man who was in love with his daughter. So 
the weedy young man dared him to come to a haunted 
cottage at midnight, and, dressed up as a spectre, terrified 
the soldier into something more than a strategic retreat, 
with the result that he surrendered his daughter., In real 
life of course it is different. 1 know a colour-sergeant, and 
somehow I rather think that if I — but never mind. In 
Mr, Jacobs’ beautiful world, as it is with Mr. Farrer so is 
it with Peter Busset, with Ginger Dick and with Sayn 
Small. They know when the laugh is against them, and, 
waiving the appeal to force or to law, they grumble but 
retire. There is one exercise in the gruesome in Night 
Watches, but it hardly shows Mr. Jacobs at his best in 
this particular vein. There are also several charming 
illustrations by Mr. Stanley Davis, executed with a buff: 
tint, which help to sustain the gossamer illusion. 
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If I were a woman I should always be a little irritated by a darker shadow on the surface of the sluggish stream, 

' with any story w’hich shows two women in love w’ith tho a shadow streaked at times by w^avering bands of greyish 
same man. Miss May Sinclair in her new novel does not slime, strangely agitated . . . ^ ^There were smells, too, 
mind how much she annoys her o\Yn sex. She shows us dank, sodden, drowned smells, that came in upon the sea 
no fewer than three women engaged in this competition, mist. Moreover, Deeping Castle I can only describe as an 
and they are sisters. Tiue, there was not much choice for eligible residence for the immortal Fat Boy, It was built 
them in their lonely moorland village,, which contained a right upon the water, 'within convenient distance, as the 
‘young doctor and no other eligible man. Of this fellow auctioneers say, of the Pit; and between the two of them 
' liowcliffe we are told that “ his eyes were liable in repose to your flesh is made to creep more than yon would believe 
become charged with a curious and engaging pathos,” "an possible. As for the great scene where the Thing finally 
attraction which liad broken many hearts before the story gets out of the Pit, and comes slobbering and sucking ; 
opened, and gave to their owner a great sense of confidence round the castle walls — I cannot hope, to convey to you 
in himself. This set me against him at the start, but -the the horror of it. Perhaps you may feel with me that 
three sisters, as I said, were not in a position to be fastidious. Mr. Eoss has been at ^ times’ little too confident that 
Mary's love for him was of the social-domestic kind; the undoubted thrill of his bogie would save it from 
Chicenda's was spiritual ; Alice's frankly physical. Though being unintentionally funny. I confess I did laugh once 
alleged to be “as good as gold,” the youngest of Tlie in the wrong pl?ice. (But. .everywhere else I shivered 

Three Sisters (Hutchinson), was one of‘ those hysterical with the fearful joy that only the best in this kind can 


women wlio threaten to [“ 
die or go .mad unless; 
tbeiy get married — a very i 
unpleasant fact for a| 
young doctor to have to ! 
discuss with her sister, ! 
and for us to read about. 
Indeed, if I were to tell 
in all its incredible 
crudity the story of the 
relations of this gently- 
bred girl with the 
drunken farmer who, to 
her knowledge, had pre- 
viously betrayed her own 
servant-girl, 1 think even 
Miss Sinclair would be 
revolted. Her exposure 
of certain secret things 
I which common decency 
; agrees to leave in silence 
; is a treachery to her sex, 
not excusable on grounds 
of physiological interest ; 
and I, for one, who was 
loud in my praise of the 
fine qualities of her great 


m 




Hedger, “There's awful accounts in this 'ere paper of they 
Germans — seems there's some peoplIb as don’t 'old nothing sacred." 

Huntsman: “Ah! you may say so/I And it ain't only Germans. 
Only last night I found as fine a dog-fox as ever I "see with a 
BXJLLBT-WO mD THROUGH *IS ’JBABr/"' 


; produce. 

; I remember *that I 
have before this admired 
the mixture of cheerful 
"cynicism and dry humour 
that is the speciality, of 
Mr. Max' EitTenbeii&. 
‘He has shown it again I 
in Every Man His Price 
(Metjeicjen), but hardly,' 
I think, to quite the 
same effect as formerly. 
My feeling about the 
book was that it started 
with a first-class idea for 
a plot of comedy and 
intrigue, but that the 
author, instead of being 
contented with this, 
wanted to give us a 
novel of character-de- 
velopment on the grand 
scale, and somewhat 
spoilt his- work in the 
attempt. ‘ The earlier 
chapters, could hardly 


romance, The Divine Fire, confess to a sense of almost [Have been better. There was a real snap in the struggle 

personal sorrow that such high gifts as hers, which still between the English hero, Hilary Warde^ who had nearly 

show no trace of declme in craftsmanship, should have perfected a system of wireless telephony, nnd the Berlin ; 

. sunered so much taint. I sincerely hope that the noble magnates who wished to bluff him out of- the resultsi. As'. 

work she-is now doing with the Bed Cross at the front— I say, I liked these early scenes and some ofchera.subse-' 

where the best wishes of her many friends follow her— may qnently that dealt with rather sensational fipance (it always 

make more clear the claim that is laid upon her to devote cheeis me up when the hero makes half-a-million pounds 

her exceptional powers as a writer to the higher issues of in a single chapter!) better than those that ’had to do with i 

iite and death ; or, at the least, to something cleaner and Watrde's domestic entanglements arid the deterioration' of 

sweeter than the morbid atmosphere of her present theme, h’i^ character. And thh climax seemed-iriadeqnath to tlic 

Tf boo I J.T L ii , of bathos. But therh iS much in the tale to enioy; 

denressinff and i ^fght read it if only for a vivid’ word-picture 'of 

wrexnfnsfofS^^nifL 1 ^ T ^ More the'beginning ’of' the- 

the ?stZv Q K® ^ has now an interest’ a Wt historibal. 

m tne escuary oi _a tidal river. Such scenes have always | ^ 

been singularly abhorrent to* me. Mr. “Adrian Boss” ; — ' 

appears to share this feeling, for out of one of them he ! ; “TUBKISH AMBASSADOR LEAVES BORDEAUX, 
has rnade the ^yel and very effective setting for his Turkish Ambassador left Paris yesterday on a visit to Biarritz, 
bogie- tale, 2 Ac Hole of the Pit (Ainold), It is a story ^®'*^V^pnDced before leaving that he would return. This was the 
of the Civil Wars, though these have less to do with the ft?' Turkish Ambassador for over a fortnight. He 

KS; waged 
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CHARIVARIA, 

Contrary to the usual custom there 
I were no official dinners on the eve of 
I the opening of Parliament. The ex- 
I planation of this is clear to the German 
I Press. It was due to scarcity of food. 

I Upon receipt of the Japanese ulti- 
I matum, the Kaiser, it may be remem- 
bered, cabled to the commander of his 
Chinese fortress : — Bear in mind that 
it would shame me more to surrender 
Kiaochau to the Japanese than Berlin 
to the Bussians.'" The kind-hearted 
Bussians will now, we feel sure, have 

less compunction in taking | 

Berlin, seeing that the blow 
will have been softened to an 
anticlimax. 


The Kaiser’s hair, it is said, 
is now bleached ; but this 
attempt to look like a white 
man will deceive no one. 

Just as we go to press a report 
reaches us which certainly bears 
the impress of truth on the 
face of it. It declares that the 
Crown Prince has been shot 
for looting by a short-sighted 
brotlier-officer who did not re- 
cognise the son of God’s Vice- 
regent on Earth. 

5[C 

The British Navy is in hid- 
ing,” says theKolnischeZeitiing, 
We beg our fragrant contem- 
porary not to worry. In due 
course the Germans shall have 
the hiding. 


It is so frequently stated that 
the leaders of the German Army 
attach no importance to the 
lives of their men that it seems 
only fair to point out that last 
week Brussels was fined £200,000 for 
wounding a couple of German police- 
men. . 

Neither the French, Eussian, Belgian, 
nor British troops like the idea of 
fighting against the mere youths whom 
a paternal Kaiser is now sending ini o 
the firing line, and a humane suggestion 
has been put forward for correcting this 
embarrassment. Would it not be possi- 
ble, it is asked, to arrange Boys’ Own 
Battles, in which the German little ones 
wmuld bo opposed by the young of the 
Allies? 

** Klopstock, one of our greatest 
geniuses,” says the Hamburger Frem- 
denblatty taught us, *Be not ex- 
cessively just.’ W'e shall endeavour 
now to follow that teaching.” We 


should say that there is no great 
danger of the German nation breaking 
down under the strain of this effort. 

*‘How ever do the Teutons manage 
to produce so many lies about us?” 
asks ** A Lover of Truth.” Our corre- 
spondent is evidently not much of a 
gardener or he would have heard of 
“ Intensive Culture.” 

The reply published by the Vossische 
Zcitung to the protest of French 
clergymen against the destruction of 
Louvain and the shelling of Ebeims 
Cathedral contained at least one un- 


Wlien in Breslau, The Evenmg Neics 
tells us, the Kaiser promised that 
the Eussian Army should be crushed. 
Fortunately in this case the under- 
taking was not even w'ritten on a scrap 
of paper. 

“For thirty -two years,” says the 
Vossische Zeitiing, “Egypt has had to 
endure British rule.” Curiously enough 
this bright little sheet does not go bn 
to point out that during the same 
period the poor Egyptians have also 
iiad to put up with a good deal of 
prosperity. 



“ Wot 's- THE USE of this- ’ere earlier closing?” 

“ Wy, IN CASE OF A ZePPELIN RAII>, If THE ’Un SMELLS 
BEER 'e’LL ’aVB IT I ” ' ' 


A Beauty Spot., . 

“This photograph of the town of 
Pcrvyp, on the road from Nieuport 
to Dixmude, has been taken "dnd 
retaken by both sides seveBil -times. 
Oar photograph was taken just after 
it had again come into the possession 
of the AJlies .” — Daily Chronicle. 

It is now the German photo- 
grapher’s turn again. 


Another song for the Kaiser : — 
“Come Tsing Tau Me.” 


Translation of ‘ a letter re- 
ceived by The Morning Post : — 
“By spring-time of the 6,000,000 
German soldiers there wiU remain 
only three capable of fighting.” 

The Growth Prince and two 
privates. 


fortunate expression. It asseited that 
the German Emperor and the German 
People are both permeated with a 
burning love of peace. 

The Eev. Mr. Edwards has resigned 
his assistant curacy at Tettenhall under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances, but 
we are sure the case is not so bad as 
The Woherhmijoton Exp’ess would 
have* us believe. According to our 
contemporary this gentleman exhorted 
his congregation “not to hate the 
Germans, but rather to pay for them.” 
❖ ❖ 

A wounded Tommy in one of our 
London hospitals, on being asked, the 
other day, by a lady visitor' what he 
thought of the French soldiers, replied 
that he very much admired the French 
Ouragaos. 


“ Patriotism for Pauper Child- 
ren. — Tho Lambstli Guardians 
yesterday decided that in order that 
the Poor-law school children may have 
an opportunity of appreciating the 
position of national affairs the usual 
practice of allowing each child an egg 
for breakfast on Christmas morning 
be suspended this year.” — Times. 

If this doesn’t learn them to 
love tlieir country, it ought, at 
any rate, to encourage them to 
honour and respect the patriotic Lam-' 
bath Guardians. 


“Pending operations for her capture, or 
destruction, effective steps have been taken to 
block the Konigsberg in by inking colliers in 
the only navigable channel.” 

Birmingham Daily Mail. 

Aren’t they black enough already ? 


Examples of official enthusiasm are 
always welcome, and we therefore give 
further publicity to the following : — 

“The Cossacks who have been mobilised in 
the Amur district have sent the following 
telegram to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian forces : 

‘Your children are coming to your aid, 
father commander. They come shouting 
‘ Hurrah ! ” ’ 

The Grand Duke Nicholas replied : 

‘I shall be very pleased to see you.’ — 
Banter P 
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TO THE BITTER END. 

{A word with the War-Lord,) 

A RUiiouE comes from Eome (where rumours breed) 
That you are sick of taking blow on blow, 

And would inter with all convenient speed 
The hatchet wielded by your largest foe. 

Is it the shadow Christmas casts before 
That makes the iron of your soul unbend, 

And melt in prayer for this unholy war 

(Meaning the part that pinches most) to end? 

Is it your fear to mark at that high feast 
The writing on the wall that seals your fate, 

And, where the Christ-star watches in the East, 

To hear the guns that thunder at your gate? ' 

For on your heart no Christmas Peace can fall. 

The chimes shall be a tocsin, and the red 
Glow of the Yule-wood embers shall recall 
A myriad smouldering pyres of murdered dead. 

And anguish, wailing to the wintiy skies, 

Shall with its dirges drown the sacred hymn, 

And round your royal hearth the curse shall rise 
Of lowly hearths laid waste to suit your whim. ‘ 

And you shall think on altars left forlorn. 

On temple-aisles made desolate at your nod, 
'Where never a white-robed choir this holy morn 
Shall chant their greeting to the Birth of Qod. 

Peace? There is none for you, nor can be none; 

For still shall Memory, like a fetid' breath,* 

Poison your life-days while the slow hours run, 

Till it be stifled in the dust of Death. 

0. S. 


WHY I DONT ENLIST. 

[Curiosity is often expressed regarding the causes which have pre- 
vented young men from enlisting. Considerable interest, therefore, 
should attach to the following replies to enquiries, an inspection of 
which has boon permitted us by tho Secretary of the Patriotic 
League, am organisation which seeks to stimulate recruiting by writ- 
ing to young healthy and unmarried men and asking them why 
they do not join the colours.] 

My pEAE SiE, — I fully understaud your views — in fact 
I am in cordial agreement with them. It would be 
quite fair to say of most young unmarried men that they 
could and should be spared. But this cannot be said of 
all young men. There is a small section of literary and 
other artists whose lives must continue to be immeasurably 
precious to the nation which has given them birth. From 
this company it is impossible for me to exclude myself. 
There is a higher patriotism, to the dictates of which I 
must respond. With infinite regrets, and thanks for what 
is doubtless a well-meant endeavour, 

I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Endymion Beowne. 

P.B.— If you should be in town on the 24th, I am givinc^ 
a reading from my own works at the United Intensities 
Club — “ A Night with Endymion Browne.’^ 

Dear Sie,— What you say is O.K. Kitchenee must 
have men and all that sort of thing. Show the KaIsbr 
who ’s boss, and so on. But there are some men who ca 7 i’t 
possibly go. And I’m one. It’s all very well to say » Go,” 
but 1 go— let me ask you quite seriously— how on 
earth ^is Smoketown Tuesday F.C. to lift the English pot? 
I don’t want to shout about myself, but it is a known fact 
that I ’m positively the 07ily centre forward they *ve got. 


I ’m worth £200 a week to the gate alone. If you don’t 
care to accept my word, that it is absolutely impossible 
for me to go, I ’ll refer you to what our secretary says at 
foot. Yours, Alf Bootee. 

Noie- by Secretary — "What Bcoter says is quite true. He 
is indispensable. We paid £1,000 for his transfer, and 
could not possibly sanction his leaving us. Besides, some 
of bis many thousand admirers might want to follow bis 
example, and where would our gate be then ? 

Dear Sir —If I was to go and enlist, how could I follow 
the Occident and help ’em to wun the League Champion- 
ship ? There it is, quite short — how ? And if I didn’t 
follow, and if others like me didn’t follow, haw ’d the club 
stick it? How’d it keep going? AVhat price duty of 
staying at home ? 

I am, yours truly, Bert Socksley. 

[Dictated.] 

Sir, — I snatch a moment to ^ answer your letter, “W'hy 
don’t I'go to flight the Geiians ? ” I am fighting ^hem. 
I cleared £500 this morning which, before the war-, ‘would 
have gone into- a German pocket. My motto is ‘ Business 
as usual,” and I liave no complaints whatever against the 
Germans so long as I can go on fighting them some’ more 
in my own way. 

Yours faithfully, George Crabbe. 

My Dear Sir, — Your letter for my brother, John Halton, 
lias reached me by mistake, but 1 ’ll answer it. “ Why 
don’t I go?” Just send me a recipe for turning me into 
a bo 5 % and you ’ll not have to ask me twice. 

Ycurs' very sincerely, Joan Halton. 

Dear Sir, — I know what my job is, so don’t you come 
poking your nose in where it isn’t wanted. I’m for 
England, I am. And I’m doing my bit. The Evening 
Wiper said only the other day that a Britisher’s duty was 
to keep cheeriul, and that the man who did that was 
seiwing his country. Well, I ain cheerful — I didn’t turn a 
hair even over Mons — slept exactly the same, and had 
bacon and tomato for my breakfast. Then they say, “ Garry 
on.” And I do carry on. I go out as usual, dress just 
as carefully— spats, fancy waistcoat, buttouhole, etc. One 
night it ’s the Imperial and another it ’s the Cinema. Men 
are wanted to cheer the patriotic songs and to sing the 
chorus, of ** Tipperary.” I help here. Then 1 spend ray 
money freely— /reaZy, I tell you. Any Tommy I meet can 
have a drink — half a dozen at my expense, and no return 
expected. I got two quite blind last night, and never 
asked ’em for a sou. Then again, I ’ve spent quite adot on 
flags. I always wear six on the front of my bike when I 
scorch through the crowds coming out of church on Sun- 
days. I ’ve got portrait buttons, too, of Jofpre and Kitch., 
and I’m never ashamed to w^car ’em. And JT’m always 
urging chaps to go and enlist. So you see I am doing my 
bit. Yours truly, Albert Srottle. 


In a Good Cause. 

A Matinde will be given at the Empire on Thursday, 
the 26th, in aid of The Daily Telegraph's Belgian Belief 
Fund. Among the patrons are The Japanese Ambassador, 
the Belgian Minister and the Grand Duke Michael. 

Many popular artistes have offered their services, in- 
cluding Miss Phyllis Bedells, Miss Gladi's Cooper, 
Miss Ethel Levey, Miss Irene Yanbrugh, Miss Wish 
Wynne, Mr. Wilkie Bard, Mr. Will Evans, Mr, Alfred 
Lester, Mr. James Tate, Mr. Lew'is Waller and Mr. 
James Welch. 

Mr, Punch very heartily commends the cause and its 
advocates to his gentle readers. 
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WITH ALL RBSEEVB. 

Depaeting from the time-honoured custom of believing 
everything they see in print, the British people are learning 
in these times that one should only run the risk of believing 
printed news that has passed the Censor, By the time 
the war is over the new habit will have become established, 
and we may look for items like the following in our daily 
papers : — 

The right hon. gentleman went on to say that so long as 
the people of this country permitted the present Govern- 
ment to remain in power, so long would this country bo 
governed in a manner which could never win the approval 
of the Opposition. 

[The above having been passed by the Censor may 
be accepted as correct. — Ed.] 

~ The weather yesterday varied throughout the country. 
While in the extreme north it was warm and sunny, in the 
south snow fell. A violent hailstorm swept Battersea from 
end to end ; yet in Stornoway the day was marked by a sky 
of cloudless blue. Once more the climate of these islands 
showed itself to be a fickle and unstable thing. 

[The above has been submitted to the Censor, who 
sees no reason why it should be withheld from the 
public ; and it may therefore be taken that in the main 
it is moderately accurate. — E d.] 

Lady A.’s dinner-party at the Ritz Hotel last evening 
was not a great success. The decorations of pink car- 
nations were but moderately admired by her undistinguished 
guests. The Blue Petrogradese Orchestra played without 
particular brilliance. Among those absent without reason 


assigned were the Duke and Duchess of W., the Earl and 
Countess X., the Bishop of Y,, and Mr, Z,, the unknown 
poet. 

[The above has been submitted to the Censor, who 
possessed no official knowledge of the facts, but 
considered that the report had an air of sufficient 
probability. — ^E d.] 

TO THE UNDYING HONOUR OE A 
SUPER-PATRIOT. 

CoMMEMOEATE, ye gods, the noble mind 
Of Brown (A. J.), a youth of classic parts, 

Whose soul was ever faultlessly inclined 
To music, verse, and all the gracious arts ; 

At things of taste, in fact, Augustus John 
Was always, and is yet, a perfect don. 

But lately I have fathomed deeps unknown 
Before in my incomparable friend ; 

No mere artistic trifler, he has shown 
A patriot heart of high heroic trend, 

' And showered sacrifice with fearless hand 
Upon the altar of his Motherland. 

I haled him to a “ music ” hall to hear 
The Great Recruiting Song, and watched him wince 
And writhe throughout, as though his end were near; 

But now I learn that, every evening since, 

Brown has been there, in England’s sacred cause. 

To greet that patriot song with loud applause ! 
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AIIMX I niiiOAJC c/^c:MA became very self-conscious. [ The day that meant for Gernuany 

AUI>i I LUUioAo oUiMCa oUclMA. expressions said severally, “No A universal sway. 

Just as adversity sometimes brings one can act as well as I, bnt it *s rotten For^mvT^'b '■ ■ 

out men’s strongest characteristics, form to push oneself forward.” f ^ ^ ui. 

hitherto unsuspected, so can amateur Aunt Louisa scanned us narrowly ® ^ ^^^ber of tea-trays were 

theatricals lead to surprising dis- and, much to everybody else’s surprise, 7 off- iommy 

coveries of humour and resource, picked out Tommy Thurlow. To my beard them and sang : — 

Everjmne must have noticed it. mind she could not have made a *bat smites upon my ear, 

No one bad ever credited Aunt worse choice; but, as it happened, her o ^ 

I Louisa with any dramatic sense what- judgment was sound. ivr • f f ^ 

ever. She is so nentle and so nlacid. FnlAv ■nimiArl << Thon -rrliof 


ever. She is so gentle and so placid. Foley seemed piqued. “ Then vrliat 
She vras always sonaething of a knitter, do tee do ? ” he asked. 

OYai'l rklt (-i A 1 ^ (( TT — f* • T 1 


and, like all essential knitters, given to 
sitting a little outside of life ; but since 

the war broke out she has 

‘ knitted practically without 

ceasing ; and who would dream 
' of going to a knitter for stage j 

, effects ? I 

j Therefore we were astonished )j 

, when, in talking over the pro- 
jected Saturday night’s enter- 
tainment, Aunt Louisa ventured 
the statement that she had ^ 

thought out a scheme for a 
little interlude, and might she- 
be permitted to carry it out? W 
Just a mere fill up, bufc topical, 
or possibly even more than topi- 
cal — prophetic. 

Of course she might. ^ F/1 

“ Is it a tableau ? ” our stage ^ | 
manager inquired. 1 

“No, I shouldn’t call it a 
tableau,” said Aunt Louisa; “I 
should call it a song scena.” 

How on earth did she hear 
that phrase ? Sho never goes to 
music-halls. I would as soon 
expect to hear her speak of 
“featuring.” j 

“A song scena,” she went 
on, “the hero of which is the 
Kaisee ; and I shall want half- 
a-dozen gentlemen to assist.” 

The busy fingers knitted away — 

and the gold spectacles were Pafnoi 

fixed on us with bland benignity. 
xAunt Louisa waiting a song Biclim 

scena and ordering a chorus, lust 
like Mr, Geoege Edwardes, 
was not the least of the miracles pro- 
duced by tliis war. sc 


A : t a.Auuio ttuuuu buese mines. 

A company of SIX of us volunteered, ought to have said * sunerq ’ “ ~ c 

fjir^irxo .“Me *“ “ 


r, do 2 (;e do ? he asked. British, French and Russians 

0 “ You are chorus men,” said she. ® WhyXlS“hif mr ' 

e ” Chorus! said Foley. They ’re in my way by day, by night: 

— — ■ — 1 la vain, in vain I take to flight," 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Now came the great dramatic 

■iolicm/e. “Now, Eichaed, bukiee xou go, lei 

AB YOU REPEAT MY htstructiosts.*’ lu. the latsst re\ ue manner, from 

'^rd. - 1 must remember I V the husband of an f 

3HW0MAN, AND I ’m NOT TO COME BACK WITHOUT THE wnicli i had the honour to be 
'' one, all pointing the finger of 

so 'lir'* ? I know ThiMow.°° Ha^ing^ goTS° wdf’^So 

ouiS I our midst and broken to the world, we 

ought to have said ‘ snners.’” Bnr,„ o* uirv, i:.„ 1. 




Patriotic Wife. “Now, Eichaed, beeoee xou go, lei 
ME HEAR YOU REPEAT MY INSTRUCTIONS.*’ 

Bichard, “I must remember I’m the husband of an 
Kaiser^^'°^^’ without the 


theatricals bis life study. 


“Anvthincy r pan 1 1 • Bvenlng Aunt Louisa’s song It 's a long way to go ; 

coachiiL the rtprfnrmp ^ jou in scena was the success of the show. It It’s the wrong way through little Belgium, 

T and so on,” was called “ The Haunted Kaiser ” and ^ way we know. ^ ' 

be said, I shall be only too pleased it began with a distracted dempnfa/l Good-bye, Kaiser Billy ; 
to do. You know I’m no chicken at Tommv nrUnr -fi LI Farewell, 0 mein Herr ; 

this sort of thing.” PotRdflm familiar It ’s a long, long way to St. Helena, 

Thank vou ” Annf t • -^ptsdam moustache and an excellent - But your home ’s right there ! 

' SeS’Tato Me 

“All nght,” replied Mr. Foley, “but, who it was— the War LoED°iu aTtata reluctance. Aunt Louisa, still 

of course . WantofexperieaL— ” borderiurr on dafirin^ -I^kd in a state knitting a sock, was induced to bow. 

“First of all,” said Aunt Louisa, “I down a httle. he haaan wasn’t a bad first effort at 


It ’s a long way to get to Bareo, 

It ’s a long way to go ; 

It ’s the wrong way through little Belgium, 
The wrongest way we know. 

Good-bye, Kaiser Billy ; 

Farewell, 0 mein Herr ; 

It ’s a long, long way to St. Helena, 

But your home ’s right there ! 


“ FirRt Af oil A I t • T on aeurium. Having i 

.fiirst of all, said Aunt Louisa, “I down a little, he besan to sina- 
must choose a Kaiser. Someone who . J ^ ® •' 

can act." ^ “ ysars and years I ’d waited, 

^ Ereparing for The Day— - 


drama by an old lady in gold spectacles, 
was it ? I ^ have ssen worse by pro- 
fessional writers. 




THE KAISER'S “HATE." 

[The feeling in Germany, it appears, is now quite friendly towards France and Russia, and all the fury of the Press is concentrated 

on England.] 


When first the champions were listed. 
When first the shells began to fall, 

Some trace of animus existed 
Between the Teuton and the Gaul ; 

King William was extremely callous, 

Nay, even found a certain zest 
In riding from his Potsdam palace 
To show his purple to the West. 

But what a charm the Frenchman carries 1 
His compliments how wide they range 1 
Before King William got to Paris 
His feelings underwent a change: 

“ Our ancient feud against the Latin,” 

He said, “ has sensibly decreased; ” 

And rising from the trench lie sat in 
He moved his umbrage to the East. 

He trampled on the Polish border ; 

He cried that Russia was the foe ; . 

The German Press received' the order 
And answered meekly, That is so ; ” 
But when King William met the Tartar 
His soul sustained another wrench, 

He found the Slavs were even smarter 
At entertainments than the French. 

They gave him such a royal greeting 
With Cossack horsemen making curves 
That William asked them, on retreating. 
To try his Prussian game preserves ; 


Duke Nicholas is not the canker,” 

He told his German scribblers then ; 
“His treatment has disarmed my rancour-' 
(It certainly' disarmed his men). 

“ Out yonder in the circling billows 
There lies the object of my scorn, 

We hate these English armadilloes, 

We wish they never had been born ; 
Their name to us is rank and fetid, 

And on their sins our rage is fed ; ” 

And all the German Press repeated 
Precisely what the Kaiseb said. 

Eh well. That water is a worry ! 

And doubtless, if the iron glove 
Should meet us here in Kent or Surrey, 

Its clasp might soften into love ; 

We might despatch him with a grey grio, 
And all the German Scribes would vow 
“ Our bugbear is the Montenegrin ; 

We do not hate the English now.’* 

But better still to cool his dudgeon 
Where week by week our nobler sons 
Have proved Britannia 's no curmudgeon 
By salvoes of applauding guns ; 

To save him toil without his landing, 

To meet him with more warm advance, 
And help to share that “ understanding ” 
He has with Russia and with France. 
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THE LAST LINE. 

IV. 

We progress. The days when the 
whole art of war consisted of “ On the 
left, form platoons ... On the lefty 
blanket,” are over. Skirmishing, sig- 
nalling, musketr}% Swedish drril — a 
variety of entertainment is now open 
to ns ; there is even a class for buglers. 
To give you an idea of the Corps at 
work, 1 offer you a picture of dames 
and myself semaphoring to each other. 

James is in the middle distance, a 
couple of flags draped over bis person. 
I am going to send him a message. I 
signal to him that I am about to begin; 
he waves back that he is i*eady. Now 
then . . . 

My mind becomes a complete blank, 
I find that I have absolutely nothing to 
say to James. 

“ Go on,” says my instructor. 

“ Yes, but what ? ” I ask. All desire 
to interchange thought with James 
has left me. 

“Anything. Ask him, if a herring 
and a half costs three ha'pence, how 
much ” 

“ Yes, but that 's too long. It would 
take me at least a week, and by that 
time the herring would be censored, 
t No, I ’ve got it.” 

It has occurred to me suddenly that 
it would annoy James if I reminded 
him of his professional life. He looks so 
military in his puttees and khaki shirt. 

“ Do—you—ioant — a — nice — mort- 
gage f ” 1 signal. 

James takes it* up to “nice,” and 
then breaks down. The “m-o” he 
reads as “ s-w ” (an easy mistake to 
make), and he imagines that I am 
offering him a nice sword — a fitting 
offer to one of his martial appearance. 
When the third letter turns out to be i 
not the “ o ” which he expected, he ; 
loses bis head and signals “ Bepeat,” 

I give it him again slowly. He reads 
the first five letters as s-w-r-t-g and ! 


I signalled back : 

“ Sorry ^ hut B Company is using ike 
bulleV’ 

It was a blow to James. Eeluct- 
antly he came to his decision. 

“ Must fall hack” he said, and lie 
caught a flag between his legs and did 


assumes this time that I am offering 
him a nice town in Poland, It is five 
minutes before we get the mortgage 
properly established, and by then 
James is utterly disgusted. 

He is now going to send a message 
: to me. There is nothing half-hearted 
; about James when be has his khaki 
shirt on. 

“ Why the deoil don^t you send up 
those gtms^ ” he signals. 

General James is hard pressed. The 
enemy is advancing in echelon against 
his left wing; cavalry beat themselves 
against the hollow square on his right; 
bis centre has formed platoon after 
platoon unavailingly. Still the enemy 
comes on. Where the devil are those 
guns? 


1 Well, there you have us signalling. 
. To show you us skirmishing I cannot 
t do better than describe the fierce en- 
J gagement between A and C Companies, 
. which resulted in the entire annihila- 
b tion of A, But perhaps that would not 
. be fair. I am a prejudiced recorder; 

■ let one of A Company speak. 

: He was annoyed. 

^ “ We worked round their flank,” he 

said, “ and we 'd got quite close up to 
. them under cover of a wood when we 
' came on one of them smoking a pipe. 
He said he was an outpost, and that 
he’d decimated us all long ago.” 

“What did 'you do?” asked his 
friend. 

“ We scragged him.” 

Personally I had a safer position 
among the supports. A decimated 
enemy in the first flush of annoyance 
can be dangerous. I merely lay in a 
ditch and counted ants . . . But I was 
very glad to hear we ’d won. 

Bifie exercises go on apace. We 
have a curious collection of weapons 
(“weapons of precision” as they are 
called by those who have never seen 
my targets), an order for six hundred 
of one family having fallen through, 
owing to a clerical error. “We can 
offer you 600^rifies, 1900 pattern,” the 
firm wrote ; but an inspection of them 
showed that the “ 6 ” and the “ 9 ” had 
got mixed up. 

But even with more modern weapons 
than these we are not very formidable 
as yet, and for some weeks we must 
rely on other methods of striking 
terror into the hearts of the enemy. 
Luckily we are acquiring an excellent 
substitute for lead. As an example of 
“ frightfulness ” nothing can exceed the 
appearance of one of our really mixed 
platoons lying on its backs and waving 
its legs in the air. This is one of the 
Swedish drill movements . . , and, as 
I think I have mentioned before,’ we 
are all ages and shapes ... 

Let me conclude with a little story 
tQ show the dangers to which vre ' are 
subject and the fearlessness vrith which 
we face them. I cite the case of 
Begin aid Arbuthnot Wilkins, 

B. A. Wilkins is just as keen as they 
make them, and it is his great sorrow 
that, being in an important Govern- 
ment office, he is not allowed to enlist. 
For my liking he is too smart ; when 
he does a “ right-turn ” he does it with 
a jerk that you can almost hear. The : 


click of the heels is all very well, but 
i Beginald Arbuthnot makes his neck 
click too. An “ eyes-right ” nearly takes 
- his head off. 

A dozen of them, including Beginald, 
i were being taught saluting the other 
[ day. There was an imaginary Field- 
Marshal or somebody on the left, and 
, they were told to turn the head smartly 
i to the left, at the same time bringinlg 
the right hand up to the salute. ... 

Beginald Arbuthnot Wilkins 

whizzed his head round to the left, but 
accidentally brought the wrong hand 
up. There was a crash as his left thumb 
met his left eye-ball, and Beginald was 
in hospital for a week. 

The remarkable thing is that the 
other eleven, quite undismayed, went 
on practising the salute. That gives 
you some idea of our spirit. 

======^^ A. A, M. 

STBATEGIO DISEASE. 

[Some of the German military authorities 
having explained that their retreat from Paris 
was due to the spread of cholera in that city, 
we may perhaps expect to have something like 
the following further explanations “ else- 
where.] 

Our recent rather smart retreat 
From Warsaw need not causedis- 
quiet ; 

Our army met with no defeat 
Nor suffered from defective diet ; 

We marched away because we knew 
Warsaw was reeking with the ’Flu. 

Our move from Calais was, of course, 

A great strategic retrogression, 

We were compelled, though not by force, 
To leave another in possession ; 

But that ’s no ground for doleful dumps, 
Calais was chucked because of Mumps. 

Soon we shall see, though scarce as yet, 
Huns and howitzers hustled over 
: Yoh nauseous streak of heaving wet , 
Which still divides our arms from 
Dover ; 

And should “ high failure ” then occur 
Lay the whole blame on Mal-de-mer. 

Le mot juste. 

“Reports of military movements behind 
the Germans’ front in Belgium are contra- 
dictory and too bragmentary to be worth 
much. ’ ’ — Western Mail. 

“ Mr. Churchill : Six, nine, twelvemonths 
hence you ■will begin to see results that will 
spell the domm of Germany.” — Daily Mail, 

We could spell it better than that in 
three months. 

“The smallness of the members present was 
due in large measure to the war.” 

Ediiiburgh Evening Despatch, 

The shortage of food, due to the Ger- 
man blockade, is at last making itself 
felt. — [Wireless from Berlin,^ 
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" SAFEGUAEDS. 

It was the special terms to Special 
Constables that tempted me — and I fell. 

^ I don’t just remember how many 
times 1 fell, but it was pretty nearly 
as often as the Professor of the 
wily art took hold of me. Before the 
first lesson was over, falling became 
more than a mere pastime with me, it 
grew into a serious occupation. 

So I left the jiu-jitsu school at the 
end of the second lesson with a nodding 
acquaintance with some very pretty 
holds and a very firm determination to 
practise them on Alfred when he got 
back to the office next day from 
Birmingham. 

V ^ :;c 

I suppose I ought to have perse- 
vered with my lessons a little longer, 
but I was losing my self-respect, and 
felt that nothing would' help me to 
gain it better than to cause somebody 
else to do the falling for a bit. 

Alfred is six-foot-two, but a trifle 
weedy-looking, and so good-tempered 
that I knew he wouldn't resent being 
practised on. 


As he came in I advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet him. 

“How goes it?” he said cheerily, 
holding out his hand. 

^ “ Like this,” I said, as I gripped his 
right wrist instead of his fingers, 
turned to the left till I was abreast 
of him, inserted my left arm under his 
right, gripped the lapel of his coat 
wdth my left hand and turning his 
wrist downward with my right, pressed 
I his arm back. To attack unexpectedly 
I is the great thing. 

“ Don’t be a funny ass,” said Alfred, 
as I lifted myself out of the waste- 
paper basket. 

How I got there I wasn’t quite sure, 
but concluded that I. had muffed the 
business with my left arm by not 
inserting it well above his elbow for 
the leverage. 

“Sorry,” I said; “the new hand- 
shake. Everybody ’s doing it.” 

^“Axe they?” said Alfred. “Well, 
I’ve been having some lessons in 
etiquette myself the last few days from 
a naval man I met down at Hythe. 
Seen the new embrace ? ” 

“Er — no,” I said, putting a chair 


between us, “I don’t think' I have; 
but I’m not feeling affectionate this 
morning.' I 'm going to lunch.” 

Thank goodness, if I do meet a spy, 
I ’ve got a truncheon and a whistle. 

Making the Best of It. 

“Now that supplies of G-erman chemicals 
and drugs are not procurable, sufferers from 
nervous dyspepsia, etc., should give a trial 
to nervous dispepsia, etc.” 

Bristol Evmivng Times, 
Sufferer (after trial). “No, it ’s just as 
painful spelt with an ‘ i 

“ Other Petrograd despatches state that an 
increase in taxation by one-half is expected. 

. . . It is believed the increase will produce a 
milliard of troubles. * ’ — The Mirror if^rinidad) . 
We think better of Eussian patriotism. 

“ Four or five had been landed at Ramsgate. 
It was a comparatively fine, peaceful morn- 
ing. People were resting on the promenade 
Gnjoying the sea, and the fresh air anglers of 
both sexes were calmly fishing from the pier,” 
Glasgow Herald. 

A hardy race, these South Coast fresh- 
air anglers. Our idea of November 
sport with the rod is sniggling for gold- 
fish in the conservatory. 






FQ<iFMrF nc DADI lAUflCTMT temporarily to assume functions 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, he will surely inherit. Story told me 
(Exteacted peom the Diaey op Tobyj M.P.) by the Member for Sark, whom I find 
House of Commons^ Wednesday^ Hth a (more or less) trustworthy recorder. 
Novemher,—'Bo%h Houses met for what Seems that two new Members were 
will be last Session of ever-memorable in attendance prepared to take oath 
Parliament. Usual ceremony at State and their seat. In accordance with 
Opening by King, but atmosphere dis- .custom they were ranged at the Bar 
tinctly different from that familiar on awaiting Speaker’s summons. Ob- 
such occasions. No crowd talking and serving one of them between his intro- 
gesticulating in Lobby before Speaker ducers, Speaker stiffly drew himself 
takes the Chair. That done, Benches up to full height, and called out in 
seemed strangely empty. In Commons, ringing tones — 


as in Lords, most men wore mourning, 
the gloom a little lightened here 
and there by khaki uniform. 

Whilst Leader op Opposition 
and Prime Minister spoke Mem- 
bers sat silently attentive. Only 
now and then subdued cheer 
indicated approval of a statement 
or a sentiment. There was sign 
neither of depression nor elation, 

The country, fitly represented 
within these four walls, has 
undertaken a great task, its ^ 

performance making heavy de- ^ 

mand of blood and money. At , 

whatever cost mean to see it ' 

through. Meanwhile are grimly ^ 

I silent. 

In course of brief proceedings ^ 

curious instance forthcoming of ^ 

prevalence of martial spirit even 
in unexpected quarters. Did not h 
witness it myself, being at the 
moment engaged in showing a 
constituent the House of Lords 
at historic moment when, in 
absence of Leader op Conser- 
vative Party, George Ourzon 


‘ ’Ten-57zm / Form Fours ! ” 




‘THE PILOT IS PICKED UP AGAIN, 
[Lord Fisher comes aboard.] 


House stared in amazement. No- 
thing disconcerts Mr. Lowther. Be- 
cognizing slip, he quietly ignored it; 
made fresh start. 

“ Order ! Order ! Members desiring 
to take their seats will please come to 
the Table.” 

Thereupon President op Board op 
Agriculture, assisted by Mr. Burt, 
the revered Father of the House, 
affably conducted towards the Table 
his parent. Sir Walter Eunciman, 
newly elected Member for Hartlepool. 
Having seen him duly sign roll of 
Parliament he stood him tea on 
the Terrace, made him free of the 
smoking-room, and invited him 
to partake to-morrow night of 
famous House shilling dinner. 

These filial amenities pleasantly 
^ 5 = vary the austerity of Parliament- 
ary life. 

Business done. — Parliament 
reassembled. Address in reply to 
Speech from the Throne moved 
in both Houses. 

House of Lords, Thursday . — 
||Mn A new-comer to Ministerial 
^11 Bench. It is Lord E'isher op 
mi Kilverstone, commonly and 
M|l affectionately known as Jack.” 
Plr* Three years ago, fatal age limit 
being reached, Admiralty regret- 
___ fully but compulsorily Dropped 

\ the Pilot. Now, three years 
older as the almanack counts, 
actually as young as ever, the 
Pilot is picked up again. His 
appearance at the helm greeted 
with hearty cheer resounding 
from shore to shore. 




A PROMISIIMG SLEUTH-PUP. 

Nurse. ‘*'1 wondeb ip that mak’s a Geemah spy?" 

Young Briton. “Oh, no, NxjeseI He can*t be. He hasn’t got A gun I 


Everyone knows that present condi- 
tion o£ Navy, making it dominant- on all 
seas, is mainly due to him. Eecognized 
as fitting thing that he should be 
placed in charge of weapon that with 
patient endeavour, supreme skill, un- 
erring foresight he had forged. Never 
yet in time of war have these Islands 
been in such safe keeping. With K. K. 
at the War Office and Jack Fishee at 
the Admiralty British householder may 
sleep in his bed o' nights unafraid. 

I By another happy concatenation of 
circumstance Admiralty is represented 
in both Houses. With Winsome 
Winston in the Commons and Jack 
Fishee in the Lords, the Navy will have 
a good show. Only doubt is whether 
Fiest Sea Lobd wdll think it worth 
while to devote to Parliamentary duties 
the measure of time exacted from Fiest 
Loed op Admiealty. Essentially a 
man of action, he has little patience 
with custom of talking round a matter. 
Nevertheless well to know that, if 
occasion serve, he can make a speech 
far beyond average in respect of powcs- 
and originality. Discovery made when, 
six or seven years ago, he fluttered 
the decorous dovecotes of the Boyal 
Academy by delivering at its annual 
banquet a memorable speech on con- 
dition and prospects of Navy. 


Unlikely, too, that Jack Fishee will 
take part in perfunctory performances, 
as when the House, meeting at 4.15, 
sits twiddling its noble thumbs till 4.30, 
the hour on stroke of which public 
business commences. There being 
none, or not any that occupies more 
than five minutes, they straight- 
way adjourn. But, if serious debate 
on Naval affairs arises, Fiest Sea 
Loed may be counted upon to be at 
his post. 

Bitsiness done : — Address agreed to. 
House adjourned till Monday. 

A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

[The author would he very proud if his 
lines might bring in any subscriptions to the 
Belgian Belief Fund. Cheques, payable to 
“ Belgian Belief Fund," should be sent to the 
Belgian Minister, 15 West Halkin Street, S. W.] 

Old England *s dark o' nights and short 
Of 'buses ; still she 's much the sort 
Of place we always used to know. 
There *s women lonely — hid away, 

But mills at work and kids at play, 
And docks alive with come and go. 

But Belgium's homes is blasted down ; 
Her shops is ash-heaps, town by town ; 
There's harvests soaked and full of 
dead; 

There 's Prussians prowling after loot 


And choosing who they 'd better shoot; 
There 's kids gone lost; there 's fights 
for bread. 

It *s thanks to that there strip of sea, 
And what floats on it, you and me 
And things we love aren’t goingshares 
In German culture. They 'd 'a' tried 
To spare us some, but we 're this side. 
It 's so arranged — no fault of theirs. 

Them Belgians had the chance to shirk, 
And watch, instead of do, the work ; 

But no I They chose a bigger thing 
And blocked the bully; gave us breath 
To get our coats off. Sure as death 
They're Men — a King of Men for King. 

Don’t think they're beat with what 
they 'vo got, 

And begging pennies, ’cos they 're not. 

It 's this — their job is good and done ; 
They 're fightihg-pals ; they 're hungry, 
cold ; 

We owe for blood that 's more than 
gold— 

A debt of honour, or we 've none. 

They've stood for us; for them we'll 
stand 

Eight through ; and so we 'll lend a hand 
Until the foe's account is quit. 

That happy day is working through ; 
But, mean whiles, it 's forme and you — 
Well, dash it, pass along your bit. 
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A TRAGIC MISTAKE AT POTSDAM. 

{In the manner of the Spy Boohs.) 

At about half-past ten this morning I 
took my little black bag and walked to 
the Palace. Presenting my pass, I was 
about to enter by the side door reserved 
for civilians when I felt a heavy blow 
on my shoulder and, turning, beheld 
an officer. Forbidding me to apologise 
he led me into the palace by another 
door, and, placing me in a small room 
and enjoining strict silence-upon me, he 
left me alone. This was so different 
from the procedure adopted on former 
occasions that I took stock of my sur- 
roundings. The room was obviously a 
waiting-room, containing as it did a 
pianola, a gramophone and a photo- 
graph album of German generals. I 
was aroused from my slumbers about 
two and a-half hours later and beheld 
before me an elderly bespectacled officer. 
I knew him at once from the picture 
postcards as Bluteisen, head of the 
secret service. He examined me 
minutely, omitting, however, to look 
into my little black bag, which clearly 
escaped his notice. I began to explain, 
but he ordered silence and beckoned 
me to follow. He led me up three 
flights of stairs, along a corridor, down 
four flights, and so on for about three- 1 


quarters of an hour, his idea, 1 suppose, 
being completely to mystify me. At 
length we arrived at a door deep under- 
ground, upon which Bluteisen knocked 
mysteriously, Eeceiving no answer he 
turned to me and said, “Push.’' I 
leaned hard upon the door, fell suddenly 
forward and stepped briskly into the 
room. 

We were in total darkness save for a 
circle of green light at the further end 
of the apartment. In this circle was a 
desk, at which was seated a man writ- 
ing. One glance at him and I trembled 
with excitement. I teas in the Presence. 

For fully thirty minutes he kept me 
standing. Nothing was heard but an 
occasional graunch, graunch, as he de- 
voured the end of his pen. At last he 
spoke, “ Number ? ” he said. 

1 was about to stammer an explana- 
tion, but Bluteisen cut me short with 
a warning look, saluted and said, 
“ Three nine double nine.” 

“ How long have you been here ? ” the 
Personage asked. 

“ About three hours.” I replied. 

He seemed pleased. Then he gave 
me a paper. “ Bead that,” he said. 

I read it; My hair, usually com- 
placent, rose with fear and astonishment. 
What I read was this: — “You will 
blow up the British Albert Memorial 


at your earliest convenience. Telegraph , 
when completed, if still alive.” | 

“ Have you got it ? ” he asked. I I 
could only nod. He then held the | 
paper in the flame of a candle till he | 
scorched his finger and thumb. 

“ You will never see that again,” he 
said. And I never did. Then he thrust 
his face at me. “ You will succeed ? ” , 
he snapped. “Sire,” I ventured, my 
head swimming with apprehension, “ I , 
— I humbly apologise, but I—T have 
never yet blown up anything.” 

“What!” he shrieked, giving to 
his moustaches an upward direction,* 
“ what ! you are Number three nine 
double nine, from tho Ammunition 
section, are you not ? ” 

“ No, Sire,” I replied, “ I ’m sorry, but 
I ’m not in any section at all.” ’| 

There was a terrible silence. With 
one eye he annihilated me, with the 
other he detained Bluteisen, who was 
sneaking off’ into the darkness. Then 
in a fury he hissed, “What are you? 
What are you doing here ? ” 

With choking voice I blurted out the 
simple truth. ' “Sire,” I said, “I have 
the honour to inform you that I am 
here to tune the Imperial piano.” 

I understand that I am to be shot at 
dawn to-morrow. So, thank heaven,' is 
Bluteisen. 
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THE DOCTHOR’S WAR SPEECH. 

Martin Cassidy told, it; to me. He 
■was there, and he saw the boys form 
fours when they marched to the station 
the next day. There were seventeen of 
them, and he said he ’d never forget it. 

“ *Twas the Doethor^s war speech that 
did ut,” said Martin. ** He had thim all 
in Micky's shebeen — sure they 'd have 
been there annyhow — and the Docthor 
had volunteeerd himself ; why not ? 

“Yes, the women and childer were 
admitted. Wouldn't they be wantin’ 
to know the way of it ? Av coorse. 

“ You ’d not keep them out anny way. 
’Tis the whole of JBallymurky that was 
there that night. 

“ ’Twas an o-ration the Docthor gave 
thim. Ye could have heard a pin drop. 
Isn’t it mesilf that would be away 
there now, if they’d let me? Didn’t 
Patsy Doolan have to sit on me head 
to keep me from gettin’ into the thrain 
with thim ? 

“ * Sure the Kino knows ye’ve been 
drawin’ the ould-age pension this two 
years,’ sez he. ‘Won’t he have it 
down in his note-book ? ’ sez he ; ‘ and 
you wanten to pass for thirty. Gwan,’ 
sez he.” 

Old Martin applied a piece of glowing 
turf to his pipe and sucked audibly 
before continuing, 

“ Don’t I remimber ivery wurrd the 
Docthor shpoke,” said Martin slowly — 
“ och, the way he had with him. 

“ * The Kaiser is it ? ’ sez he. * What 
would ye be askin’ for betther ?’ sez he. 

* *Tis this way and that way wid the 
Kaiser,’ sez he, ‘ and he ’ll not be aisy 
till he ’s wiped Ballymurkyoff the map, 
so he would. And the German Emperor 
is as bad,’ sez he. ‘ It ’s Bairrlin or 
Ballymurky, boys, so it is,’ sez he; 
.‘just that. , 

“ * Is ut have the Germans over here 
in Bailymurky ye would?’ sez he, 

‘ Sure ’tis not butthermilk and praties 
they’d be contint with, Doolan, me 
boy,’ sez he; ‘faith ’tis your pig they’d 
be afther atin. And ’tis not you the 
Kaiser would be decoratin’ with an 
iron cross ; ’tis more like a lick of his 
sbtick ye ’d be afther gettin, Doolan — 
and the thrubble ye’ve taken wdth the. 
rarin’ of the crayther. Och, ye could 
nivver look the pig in the face again if 
ye shtayed.’ ” 

Martin subsided a while to show 
me Doolan’s pig, which was taking 
the air outside. “And that,” he -re- 
marked, “is corrosive ividence of what 
I’m tellin’ ye,” The pig grunted his 
compliments, and Martin continued. 

“ ‘ Wait till I tell ye what they did 
at Louvain,’ soz the Doc. ‘ Whist' 
now, till ye hear this,’ sez he. 

“‘Och, ’twas black murther they 

did there, the villians ! The currse of 
Crummle seize thim,’ sez he. ‘ Arrah ! 
hould yoursilf in, you there, Conlan,’ 
sez he; ‘go aisy, now,’ sez he; *sme 
they ’ll do worse here. ’Tis not satis- 
fied with Louvain they’ll be, Shamus; 
’tis knockin’ your cabin about your 
ears ye’ll have them — and what will 
hersilf say to that?’ sez he; ‘sure, 
’twill be the best vintilated cabin in 
Ireland, so it will.* 

‘“Is ut the German Emperor ye 
would have sittin’ shmokih’ his pipe in 
your cabin and fryin’ sausages in 
your best pan, without so much as by 
your lave, and you waitin’ on him, Mrs. 
Murphy ? ’ 

“ * Sure, ye know it is not, Docthor 
dear,’ sez she. 

“‘Drivin up and down the street 
in your side-car he ’d be, Patsy Burrke, 
him and his ginerals, till your horse 
dropped dead on him, and divil a bit 
he ’d care. 

“‘I’m lookin’ at you there, Larry,’ 
sez the Docthor. ‘ ’Tis waitin’ for 
Molly to say the wurrd ye are, Larry, 
me boy: but sure ’tis yourself that’ll 
say the wurrd now. Och, ’tis failin’ 
over herself Molly will be to see ye in 
your rigimintals. 

‘“Ballymurky, is ut? Arrah ye’ll 
not know Ballymurky afther -the 
Kaiser has done with it. .Isn’t it 
changing the name of the dear ould 
place that he’ll be afther? 

“ ‘ Eirst-class he ’d be thravellin’, no 
less, with the boots of him on the sate, 
and him without a ticket; and ’tis 
Eothenberg >vould be the name on the 
station, bad cess to him ! 

“ ‘ Eothenberg 1 d’ye hear that, Casey ? 
And you a railway porther. Isn’t 
Kitchener an Irishman, good luck 
to him, and isn’t he lookin’ for ye all 
to go ? ^ Isn’t the Tsar of Eussia him- 
self goin’ to Berlin, and won’t he be 
lookin’ for ye there, Micky ? . What ’ll 
he think if ye are not there to meet 
him? “So Micky didn’t come,” he’ll 
say ; “ what ’s come over him ? ” 

he ’ll say. “ Sure he ’s not the boy I 
thought he was,” he’ll sa 3 ^ Just 
that. And you there, Micky, ye divil, 
all the time. Ye ’d have the laugh on 
him thin, Micky, so ye wouldv 

‘““Begorra!” he’ll say, looking 
round, “ sure the whole of Ballymurky ’s 
here.” And why not? Bedad ’tis not 
the first time that Ballymurky ’s been 
on the spree. 

“ ‘ The Kaiser is ut, boys,’ sez the 
Docthor. ‘ Arrah have done with ye,’ 
sez he. ‘ Sure there won’t be anny 
Kaiser worth mintioning afther Bally- 
murky ’s finished wid him. . . 

“Be this and be that I’m thinkin’ 
the same too,” said Old Martin Cassidy, 
as he relighted his pipe. 

THE LIMIT OF IGNORANCE. 

{Mr, Amnold Bennett in one of his 
recent works speaks of hamug met a 
Toxon Clerk xoho had never heard of 
H, <?. Wells,) 

As in a Midland city park 

Great Bennett latterly was walking, 
He came across a live Town Clerk, 

Who, as they stopped and fell a-talk- 
‘ ing, 

Confessed — so truthful Arnold tells — 
He 'd never heard of H, (?. Wells I 

This ghastly ignorance, alas ! 

Of that renowned investigator, 

Whom every age and every class 

Hails as its only educator, , 

Is no experience isolated, 

But can be promptly duplicated. 

The only Mayor I know — at least 

I know by sight~a splendid creature, 
Whose presence at a civic feast 

Is always a conspicuous feature, 

Has lately in his favourite organ 
Proclaimed his ignorance of De 
Morgan. 

Again, the other day I ran 

Against a friend (’twas in Long Acre), 

A simple estimable man — 

^ He plies the trade of undertaker — 
Who filled me with dismay and awe 

By asking, “Who is Bernard Shaw?” 

My hatter, too, who ranks among 

The leaders of his useful calling, 

Shows in regard to Filson Young 

An apathy that ’s quite appalling, 

For this benighted, blighted hatter - 
Has never read The Things that 
Matter 1 

Saddest of all, a Don I know, ' ‘ 

A man of curious futile learning. 
Studied Jane Austen long sxg6 

With admiration undiscerning, 

Till Mr, Bennett, thanks to Jane, 

Ousted all others from his brain. 

THE OLD BULLDOG BREED. 

The Wavecrest' Hydro, Hastings^ 

To the Editor of “ PxmchJ* 

Dear Sir, — I have on several 
previous occasions communicated to 
you some instructive and illuminating 
examples of the extraordinary intelli- 
gence of my dog Boanerges, but so far 
(doubtless owing to extreme pressure 
on your space) you have not been able 
to publish them. 

In view of the present grave national 
emergency, however, I feel confident 
that you will be able to find space for 
the latest instance. 

Boanerges is of the old bulldog breed ; 
that is to say, he is not precisely a 
bulldog, but inherits the breed from one 




Daughter (wJiose husband is at the front), ‘‘Oh, mother, isn’t it splendid? Harey’s sent me this paper with a marked 

PASSAGE ABOUT WHAT HE ’S BEEN DOING. It SAYS, ‘ CaPTAIN OP THE PUSILIERS, UNDER HEAVY , RESCUED PROM 

THE ,* Now EVERYBODY WILL KNOW HOW BRAVE HE IS 1 ” 


of his grand fathers. Superficially he 
presents more the appearance of a 
wire-haired retriever pom, and it has 
been difficult to classiy him at Dog 
Shows. Indeed, I have claimed for 
him (though unsuccessfully up to the 
present) a new class, viz., Pom-Poms, 
The Canine Gkroniele lent me the 
weight- of its editorial support, sug- 
gesting as an alternative name ; Durn- 
Dums, or Soft-Nosed Bullettes, but I 
fear me it was scarcely dignified enough 
to carry weight with the authorities. 

However, all that is by the way. 
His heart is in the right place. No 
Wilhelm shall land upon Hastings 
soil while Boanerges guards the beach. 

To resume, it is my custom to take 
Boanerges with me on my weekly visit 
to a local picture palace. He enjoys 
it ; it stimulates his already keen in- 
telligence ; and there is no charge made 
for dogs. He stands on my knees with 
his fore-paws on the stall in front, 
and follows the films with rapt atten- 
tion. Occasionally he will express his 
approval or disapproval by barking, 
but always in a thoroughly gentle- 
manly way. He is critical, but not 
captious; laudatory, but not fulsome. 


He makes allowances for the limita- 
tions of the camera. He usually cheers 
at what, I believe, are technically 
known as ** the chases,” and his hearty 
bark of approval .is welcomed by the 
manager of the theatre and by the 
regular patrons. Indeed, I firmly be- 
lieve that Boanerges attracts extra 
patronage to the Thursday matinees. 
He also enjoys lions and tigers, but 
not crocodiles or snakes. As I havo 
said, he is of the old bulldog breed. 

On Thursday last I took Boanerges 
with me as usual. It was a dull pro- 
gramme at first, being chiefly devoted 
to imaginative drama in a Bed Indian 
reservation. Boanerges growled the 
old bulldog growl once or twice, and I 
could see that he was disappointed 
with the performance. 

Then came the film of topical events. 
A heading appeared on the screen: 
“The Germans in Louvain.” I could 
feel Boanerges stiffen all over his wiry 
bristles. 

The stark ruins were shown, with 
Prussian soldiers on arrogant sentry- 
go. Somebody, no doubt a refugee, 
hissed out: “A has les Bosches T' 
Boanerges growled a deep menace. 


Then came a picture of the main 
square of Louvain, with a group of 
generals waiting for the march-past 
and the salute. The soldiers marched 
towards us, victorious and triumphant, 
at the goosC’Siej), 

That was the breaking-point. Flesh 
and blood could stand it no longer. All * 
the bulldog strain pounded in his veins. 
With a roar of anger such as I have 
never before heard from him, Boanerges 
leapt from my restraining hands and 
made for the picture. 

He dashed straight at the screen and 
through itl He devoured a whole 
company of goose-stepping Prussians 
at, so to speak, one mouthful. 

I also, unwontedly moved, rose in 
my seat and shouted, “Dp and at *em ! ” 

Boanerges hit the boarding behind 
the screen, and I think that his nose, 
now in bandages, is permanently dam- 
aged. Still, his brave deed echoes 
through Hastings, and recruiting in the 
town is brisker than it has ever been 
before. 

This time, Sir, I feel confident that 
you will not refuse Boanerges his well- 
deserved place in your columns. 

I Yours, etc., Antony McWhirter. 
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PARIS AGAIN. 

Big blue overcoat and breeches red as red, 

And a queer quaint kepi at an angle on his head ; 

And he sang as he was marching, and in the Tuilleries 
You could meet him oi permission with Margot on his knee. 
At the little cafe tables by the dusty palms in tubs, 

In the Garden of the Luxembourg, among the scented 
shrubs, 

On the old Boul. Mich, of student days, you saw his red 
and blue ; 

Did you come to love the fantassiiij Up' lit piou-piou 9 

He has gone, gone, vanished, like a dream of yesternight; 
He is out amongst the hedges where the shrapnel smoke is 
. white ; ' - 

And some of him are singing still and some of him are 
'dead, - . - - 

And blood and mud and sweat and smoke have stained his 
blue and red.. . ' ■ , ■ 

He is put amongst the hedges and the ditches in the rain, 
But, when the soixaiite-quinzes are hushed, just hark !— the 
old refain, 

“ Si UC'veux fake man honheur. Marguerite, 0 Marguerite," 
Einging clear above the rifles and the trampling' of the 
feet ! . 

- .V 

Ah, may le bon Dieii send him back again in blue and red, 
With bis queer quaint kipi at an angle on his head 1 
So the Seine shall laugh again beneath the sunlight's quick 
caress ; 

So the^Meudon woods shall echo once again to “La 
Jeunesse"; ^ 

And all, along the Luxembourg and in the Tuilleries, 

We shall meet him eii permission with Margot on his knee. 

UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. VIII. 

{From BicJiard Dickson, generall yknoivn as Cock-eyed Dick, 
Private in the South Loamshire Light Infantry,) 

I SUPPOSE I ought to beg your Majesty’s humble pardon 
for using a pencil for this letter, but it ’s a good pencil, and, 
anyhow,' we don’t run to ink in the trenches. ‘ I don’t want j 
to be disrespectful to your Majesty’s Highness, Fact is 
I ’m just a bit fond of you ; you *re doing ‘our chaps such a 
world of good, keeping our hearts up in a manner of 
speaking and making us all so angry. When your regi- 
ments come out against us, the word goes round, and it ’s 
“ Steady, boys ; remember we ’re a contemptible little army ; 
let 's showjem a bit of contemptible shooting at 800 yards,” 
or “ Fix your contemptible bayonets and go for ’em ; ” and’l 
warrant there 's many a German chap out of the fighting 
line for good 'and all just on account of that nasty word. 

There ’s another word, too, that some of your chaps have 
slung at us. They say we ’re a “ mercenary ”, lot, meaning 
that we took up with soldiering just because we’re paid to 
do it. ■ Well, we are paid a shilling or. two now and then, 
but don’t you go and make no mistake ; we don’t stick it 
out in the trenches, with Black Marias playing bowls with 
us, and the machine-guns crackling at us and the snipers 
picking us off just because of getting a few shillings, which 
very often we don’t get regular. We ’re in for this job,- ah, 
and we ’re going to see it through, too, because we think 
it *s the right thing to do and because we wanted to do a 
turn of fighting. We ain’t bloodthirsty, and I ’m not going 
to say we shall be miserable when it ’s all over, but while it ’s 
going on we like it. There’s risks everywhere, even wifch 
the quietest jobs, I knew a chap once as drove a goat-cart 


for children at the seaside, and one day when the wind 
was strong it blew off his hat, and he got to chasing it, and 
before he~ knew where he was he ’d gone over the cliff. A 
careful man he was, too, but he hadn’t reckoned up that* 
particular chance when he put his savings into a goat andj 
a two- wheeled cart. You can’t think of everything, even ifi 
you happen to be a Kaiser. I ’ve heard, by the way, that^ 
you ain’t paid so badly for yotir job of Kaisering ; and old* 
Uncle Franky over in Austria, he rakes ’em in, too, but we* 
don’t call you a mercenary pair, though what drove you to! 
fake up the business is more than I can make out.' | 

I don’t want you to go . and make no mistake.' You *ve' 
stirred us up a bit with all your talk, but we je got no 
grudge against your soldiers. We don^t hate, ’em.^ They ’re; 
good fighting men, though I’m not saying that we ain’t 
better, and good fighting men don’t hate one another. We' 
got one of your blokes the other day. He came on with' 
the attack, and when we ’d beaten it off, there he was still, 
coming on. ' He ’d dropped his rifle and his helmet was off*,* 
and he was groping about with his hands, and he ’wasn’t 
shouting “ Hock r Hock I ” but he didn’t stop. We didn’t' 
loose off at him, there w^as something so funny about him, 
and in another rninute he tumbled in right atop of us and we 
took' him. He told us afterwards he ’d’ lost his spectacles 
and couldn’t see a yard in front of him, and that was the 
reason for his^being so brave. He talked English, too, but 
in a funny way, slow and particular and like as if he ’d got 
a bit of suet pudding^ in' his mouth. Well, we soon made 
him snug and tidy and then we started to pull his leg and 
fill him. up; and he swallowed it all down. We, told him 
something had gone wrong with the beefsteak pie and the 
jam tartlets and the orange jelly, and he ’d have to satisfy 
himself with his own rations ; but to-morrow there ’d be a 
prime cut of mutton and an apple-tart ; and he believed all 
our'fairy tales and said he ’d write the story of the English 
army’s food if ever he got home alive. ’He was a learned' 
man too, but his lost spectacles gave him a lot of trouble.* 
The end of it was we made quite a pet of him, and"we were’ 
quite sorry when we got relieved and took him to the rear 
and handed him over as a prisoner. There wasn’t’ any 
hatred about it. Yours, Cock-Eyed Dick. 

REPATRIATION. 

An interesting alien, he charmed our hours of ease. 

Being either Blue Hungarian or Purple Viennese, 

And he cut a gorgeous figure in his blue (or purple) suit 
As he coaxed enticing noises from (I think it was) the flute. 

If his name upon the programme ever chanced to be defined, 
It was Otto Heinrich Ollendorf, or something of 'the kind, 
But his casual conversation served surprisingly to show 
That the accent of Vienna much resembled that of Bow. 

When the rumour ran that battle was a-going to begin, 

He was heard to say his country would inevitably win 
(Had it chanced that in my presence such an insult had! 
been said. 

As he wasn’t able-bodied, I ’d have punched the beggar’s 
head). ‘ ; 

He declined in public favour ; it was rumoured he was sent 
To keep watch upon our doings as he puffed his instrument. 
And we said, “ Eject this alien, let iiim soothe the savage! 

. breast * . , - . 

In a beer-house at Vienna or a band at Budapest.” 

But the way was not so lengthy to bis own, his native land; 
And where British flautists whistle in a wholly British band 
He performs as well as ever, and confesses to the town ; 
(With no fear of unemployment) that his proper name is 
Brown. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Glei'hs.) 

Sinister Street, Vol, IL (Seckee) is a book for which I 
have been waiting impatiently this great while, and I 
welcomed it with eagerness. The first volume left od*, you 
may remember, with Michael just about to go up to Oxford. 
Knowing what Mr. Compton Mackenzie could do with 
such a theme, I have anticipated all these months that to 
watch his hero at the university w^ould be to renew my 
own youth. The book has appeared now, and I am justi- 
fied of my faith. I say without hesitation that the first 
half of this second volume (which, by the way, to show 
that it is a second volume and not a sequel, starts at page 
499) is the most complete and truest picture of modern 
Oxford that has been or is likely to be written. For those 
who, like myself, have their most cherished memories bound 
up with the life of which it treats, the actuality of the 
whole thing would make criticism impossible. But as a 
matter of fact these seventeen chapters seem to me to 
show Mr. Mackenzie’s art at its best. They display just 
that strange combination of lealism and aloofness that 
gives to his writing its special charm. No one has ever 
(for example) reproduced more perfectly ihe talk of young 
men; and this scattered speech, in what Mr. Mackenzie 
himself might call its infinitely fugacious quality, contrasts 
effectively with the deliberate, somewhat mannered beauty 
of the setting. Mr. Mackenzie is an overlord of words, 
old and new, bending them to strange and unexpected uses, 
yet always avoiding affectation by the sheer vitality of his 
strength. As for the matter of these first chapters, one might 
say that nothing whatever happens in them. . They are an 


epic of adolescence wherein growth is the only movement. 
Events are for the second half of the volume. Here Michael 
has come down from Oxford, and has set himself to find 
and rescue by marriage the girl Lily, whom (you remem- 
ber) he loved as a boy, and who has since drifted into the 
underworld. About this part of tiie story 1 will only say 
that, though the art is still there and the same haunting 
melody of style, Mr. Mackenzie has too strong a sense of 
atmosphere to allow him to treat squalor in a fashion that 
will be agreeable to the universe. Frankly, the over-nice 
will be prudent to take leave of Michael on the Oxford 
platform. The others, following to the end, will agree 
with me that he has placed his creator definitely at the 
head of the younger school of English fiction. 

For me, the pleasure of travelling consists less in the 
sight of museums, cathedrals, picture galleries and land- 
I scapes, than in the study of the native man in the street 
and his peculiar ways. When abroad, I am content to note 
my little facts,” and so is Mr. Geo. A. Birmingham; in 
fact, it was he who first thought of mentioning the matter. 
The reverend canon tours in the XJ.S.A., which is, when 
you come to think of it, about the only safe area for the 
purpose nowadays ; he observes the manners and oddities 
of the Americans, whether as politicians, pressmen, hustlers, 
holiday-makers, hosts, undergraduates, husbands or wives, 
and remarks upon them, in Comiavght to Chicago (Nisbet), 
with just that quiet and unboisterous humour which his 
public has come to demand of him as of right. His first 
chapter shows that he has ever in mind the multitude of 
his fellow-countrymen who have, in the past, made the 
same journey but. for good and all. This memory leads 
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him aii times into excessive praise of his subjects, especially ; happens to be in either at the death or immediately after it, 
the ladies, and so to apparent disparagement of his people instead of being summoned a day or two later when the 
at home. For my part I vastly prefer the Irish, men, grotesque circumstances of the crime have baffled the 
women and children, in Ireland to all or any of their relatives panting ingenuity of Scotland Yard. 'You find him now 
and friends elsewhere; for when they leave their island in this part of England, and now in that, now in Amer- 
their humour runs to seed and loses that detachment and ica, and now in Italy. He is, in fact, a hedge-priest and 
delicacy which constitute its unique charm. That Mr. has not even a cure of- souls in Baker Street. But 
Birmingham, however, was not nearly long enough abroad wherever he goes with his flapping hat and his umbrella 
to suffer this deterioration, must be patent to all who linger he chances on some fantasy of guilt. Yet any pangs we 
over this happy book. may feel for the absence of the familiar setting — the pale- 

^ ^ faced butler in the guarded dining-room of the country-house 

If Miss Jessie Pope receives her just reward, she will and the staggered minions of the local constabulary — are 
soon have to put a notice in the daily papers to the eff’ect assuaged by the brilliant narrative manner in which The 
that she is grateful for kind enquiries, but is unable at Wisdom of Father Brown (Cassell) is set forth. Here is 
present to answer them. For I think that any enterprising the paradoxical ^vorld of Mr. Chesterton’s imagination 
boy who reads The Shy Age (Grant Eichards) will forth- described in his own verbiage and proved by actual and 
with make it his business to find out the name of the grisly events. In that starry dream of a detective story 
school at which Jack Venahles amused hiniself, and that which I sometimes have, where sleuth-hounds are pattering 
even if unavoidable circumstances prevent him from going along tlie Milky Way and pursue at last the Great Bear to ^ 

there he will, at any rate, ^ “ ' his den, Father Broion and i 

remain disgruntled until he |||| [ite ^ Sherloch Holmes, the one I 

can place his finger upon it | A ^ P. spectacled, the other lynx- 

thefe^tSef ^ ; H | are following the prey 

that-the school which har- 1 1 Should you, among wdld 

boured me must have been |i| M— ii WmKm ‘I by-ways of Donegal or Con- 

\ I i' | Mw M| ’ nemara, meet a procession 

should now like to return ffiH i composed of PatolicCanw 

there for a term at least- Mg Mi the Tinker and the Ass and 

I doubt if I should be mgam Manj ' Finaim the 

allow^ to stay longer— WM Archangel, CacUia the 

andhven things up. Miss | || | Seraph, AH the Cherub, 

Pope starts with one great 11 11'^ : Eileen ni Goolm fa savam 

advantage over men who ;lady of easy morals). Eilh/ 

write of boys schools be- / | f/ic Afwsic, the Seraph 

t cause the critics cannot say / *• ^1111 "M—gs iCnohulain and Erien 

that her work IS autobio- f ^gft-|||jL **^^1 i O'Bmn. a lost soul who had 

paphical, a,nd then p-oc^d ^ ‘ a threepenny-bit stolon on 

SaSr®®Trt if fhe llum^bv^oWam that 

„5s5s.‘sa,sr‘‘ “• ””” ■« ™ ” »Sa'to°£hMi'rto”“ 

ti, ^ ^ ; 2 — ; James Stephens, Crock-of- 

the other hand although Miss Pope has htted herself ' Gold Stephens. Pantastio things indeed happen in The 

remarkably weU into the skin of Jack Venables, who Demi-Qods (Macmillan), which is a kind of inspired 
teUs these stories but is not (thank goodness) the hero nightmare, a ^ort of Chestertonian inconsequence done into 
of most of them has not been able entirely to avoid GaeUo, a little less violent and with a little less malt, but 
Sw touches. For instance, I do not even less coherent. At the risk of being reckoned among 

beheveteat a boy of Jacks age and character would use the egregiously imperoeptive I would ask Mr. Stephens 
hft f- would have to solemnly whether he is not in danger of letting his fancy 

iLf prevention of _ enmity to any boy who take bit between teeth and land him in some bog of shea- 

Iref sfe hal^'f The most distant of the futurists^notwitb- 

S or! c understanding of boy-nature, and if standing, there must be some rules to the game or you 

there are -some improbabilities m these ingenious stories, don’t get your work of art. When those merlern wiVnrds 
tlrlsHe tbe crushing retort that the chief charac- of the halls set themselves to a piece oi bizarre juggling, 

tonstic of any properl y equipped boy is his improbability, say, with a string of pearls, a dumb-bell and a rose^petat 

Possibly owing to some personal disinclination towards S '^''£'whTS^^11° 
violent bodily exertion on L part of his creator. Fai£ Sg ofimuch TherS soS.b^L ftTthrsamf 

no revolver. Flashea of psychological insight are more to 

mm than a meticulous examination of the window-sill - 

When the motive is instantly transparent, why bother about t , 

the murderer shoots? In the circumstances it is perhaps ..n,, ou- . Apology. 


" his den, Father Broion and 
Sherloch Holmes, the one 
spectacled, the other lynx- 
eyed, are following the prey 
in leash. 

Should you, among wild 
by-ways of Donegal or Con- 
, nemara, meet a procession 
composed of Patsy McCann 
the Tinker and the Ass and 
Mary with ' Finann the 
Archangel, Caeltia the 
j Seraph, Art the Cherub, 

! Eileen ni Cooley (a savage 
i lady of easy morals), Billy 
j the Music, the Serapii 
I G u cliul a i n and Brien 
I O'Brien, a lost soul who had 
I a threepenny-bit stolen on 
i him by Guclmlain that 
same, you would guess 
there ’s only one living man 
could be behind it — to wit 
James Stephens, Crock-of- 


Auother Impending Apology. 


. J.M. uAAt? wi.i.^uujoua,uut}» lu is pernaps ttmi ou* 1 ^ w * - 

fortunate for the reverend sleuth that he nearly always in thoir known for anything to be said 
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A cynic sends us a tip for the recruit- j 


r^UKO IV A R i A • cynic senas us a rip lor me recruin- End of the Press - Bureau. - 

.p . 1 !.» £ de^rtment of our ** Members of several guilds carried their 

iiiNVER X ASHA, in a proclatnation to I go for the single man ? he asks. ‘‘TVe banners in the procession which went round 
the Turkish troops, says : “ The army ; may expect just as much courage from the church to the accompaniment of impres- 
will destroy all our enemies with the the married man. He has alreadv proved sive music and the swin^ng of censors.” 
aid of Allah and the assistance of the 1 his pluck.” ‘ i South Western Star, 

Prophet.” rt is rumoured that the! If this had got about, there would have 

Kaiser is a little bit piqued about it, “HOW DE WET ESCAPED, been a bigger crowd at the ceremonj’’, 

A MISSING LINK IN THE CORDON.” it ^vas. Fleet Street was taken by 
We learn from a German paper that, Observer. surprise, and only had time to prepare 

since the. brave Ottomans have dis-jThe Germans, who have already been ^ tor the evening. 


aid of Allah and the assistance of the ! his pluck.” ,,, 

Prophet.” rt is rumoured that the! 

Kaiser is a little bit piqued about it. | “HOW DE WET ESCAPED, 

V" A MISSING LINK IN THE CORDON.” 

We learn from a German paper that, Observer. 

since the. brave Ottomans have dis-jThe Germans, who have already been 
covered that their Culture and .that of j calling the Allied forces “The Men- 


As it was. Fleet Street was taken by 
surprise, and only had time to prepare 
a few fireworks for the evening. 


the Germans are one, many English- 
men who live in Crescents are crying 
out in fury for an alteration of their 
addresses. 

According to a Berlin journal, about 
2,000 players of orchestral instruments 
have been thrown out of 
employment by the war. 

It is suggested that, with ; „ ,4 j 

a view to providing them ' ^ 

with more employment, 
reverses as well as vie- ' 

tories should be musi- -ltd - t 
cally celebrated in the 


agerie,” should appreciate this item. , “ buildings in a certain 

° jv ... toTvn which for many reasons it will bepru- 

. dent to refrain* from mentioning . on a 

Angry newspaper men are now day and date which I need not trouble to 
calling a certain institution the Sup- repeat ...” 

press Bureau. .. No, this is not from our Special Eepre- 

sentative behind the Front; it is the 
A solicitor having announced that opening passage of Oliver Twisty and 
' ^ shows what a splendid 

.’f, , .. 'War Correspondent I 

I'lif. ijfi'-'liijllj' ' -j)il " iffin'il if' / : Dickens would have 

Ll ' iil it ■!i!l made. 




We are glad to see that 
the names of battles in 
Belgium show a tendency 
to become more cheery. 
The other day, for in- 
stance, we had the battle 
of the Yperlee — and we 
may yet have a battle of 
Yip-i-yaddy-i-yay. 

v 

It is rumoured that a 
compromise has been ar- 
rived at in regard to the 
proposal, emanating from 
America, that the war 





w\jr- 


THE EULINa PASSION. 


Ctistomer, Bring me some soup, please.*’ . 

Waitress {absmt-mMedly). “Yes, Sir;. "purl or plain, Sir?” 


i Teuton Anatomy. 

! “ The clay feet of Germany 

, will be revealed when we take 
, off the gloves.” — Mr.AityoLD 
White in “ Tlie Sunday 
I Chronicle.'" 

I So that ’s where they 
; wear them. 

j ‘ ‘ Questioned with refer- 
1 ence to a letter written by 
him to Steinhauer, in which 
he said, ‘The name of the 
gentleman in Woolwich 

Arsenal is ,* the prisoner 

said that was a false name.*’ 
Times. 

It 's a very silly name 
anyway. 

The announcement issued 
by the Press Bureau that car- 
rier pigeons are to be used 


shall be stopped for twenty-four hours he is .prepared to make the wills of officially for certain, purposes , is an extremely 
ou Christmas Day. The combatants, the men of a certain regiment free of 

it 13 said, have agreed to fire plum- charge, another enterprising legal gen- ^ ivestmmst^' Ga^Hte. 

puddings instead of cannon-balls. tleman, not to be outdone, would like Not so’premature as the Wolff method, 

’J',;,* it to be known that he is willing- to act , - 

Among the promotions which .we do as residuary legatee without a fee. More Information for the Enemy, 

not remember seeing gazetted is that of V" * “ Britain’s Sugar Supply.* 

Karl Gustav Ernst, a German barber- In his interesting sketch, .in The Sufetcient foe Eight Mouths,” 
spy.' At the Old Bailey, the other day, Times, oi the Prince of Wales’. career Aberdeen Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge promoted him at the Uuiversity the President of \Ye insist on providing one of them. 

to be a St-einhauer or stone-hacker. Magdalen mentions that His Eoyal 

Highness “shot at various country * “ Now came the drums and fifes, and now 
“‘MIRACLE’ PRODUCER KILLED.” houses round Oxford.” ^ We hope that the blare of the brass instruments, and cun- 
rrK- • f f DaUy Chronicle. bhk .vhl not be quoted against the Sim goo^“ tep® go^ 

ThisisunfortunatefortheGermans, for.PRiNCE- by- a spiteful German .Press, otBrm-'Rhem.' "'—Adelaide Advertiser. ' 
it, ever they needed a miracle it is now. should any bullet marks be found, one ^ but (so it has always 

dajr on the walls of some castle on the ^ 

“.Information that has come into our Rhine. . . 

pdssfession,” says The Grocer, “proves Extract from Army Routine Orders, i 

io our satisfaction that Germany has It came as quite an unpleasant Expeditionary Force, Nov. 9th : — ! 

been receiving plentiful supplies of tea surprise to many persons to learn . ** it is noticed for information that shooting ‘ 
from our shores through neutral coun- from -Mr. Asquith that the War, is inthePorestofClairmaraisandcertainpor- 
tries since the outbreak of hostilities.” costing us a million pounds a day, tions of the adjacent country is preserved.’* 
The italics are ours :• the satisfaction that being more than some of us spend Clever Germans are now disguising 
appears to be our contemporary’s. . . in a year. • t' .- 1 themselves as pheasants.- . 


1 themselves as pheasants.- 
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THE PRICE OF PATRIOTISM. 

Helen and I are economising; so 
the other evening we dined at the 
Eococo. 

“That’s no economy,” you cry; so 
let me explain. 

In common with most other folk 
who are not engaged in the manu- 
facture of khaki, or rifles, or Army 
woollens, or heavy siege-guns (to which 
I had not the foresight to turn my 
attention before the war came along), 
we have found it necessary to adopt 
a policy of retrenchment and reform ; 
and one of our first moves in this 
direction was to convert Evangeline 
from a daily into a .half-daily. Evan- 
geline is not a newspaper but a domestic 
servant, and. before the new order was 
issued she had been in the habit of 
arriving at our miniature flat at 7.30 in 
the morning (when it wasn’t 8.15), 
and retiring at 9 in the evening. 

Now, however, Evangeline goes after 
lunch, and Helen, who has bought a 
shilling cookery book, prepares the 
dinner herself. 

On the day in question Helen sud- 
denly decided to spend the afternoon 
repairing a week’s omissions on the 
part of Evangeline. .It proved a veri- 
table labour of Hercules, the flat 
being, as Helen with near enough 
accuracy gave me to understand, an 
“ Aegaean stable.” Tea-time came, but 
brought no tea. Shortly before seven 
Helen struck, and declared (this time 
without any classical metaphor) that 
she wasn’t going to cook any dinner 
that evening. Not to be outdone, I 
affirmed in reply that even if she did 
cook it I wasn’t going to dear it. away. 
So we deaned and adorned ourselves 
and groped our way to the Eococo. 

TVe were both too tired to go to‘ the 
trouble of choosing our dinner, and it 
was therefore that we elected to make 
our way through the tahle-d/hote, to 
which we felt that our appetite, unim- 
paired by tea, could do full justice. 
Luxuriously we toyed with hors-d*ceuvre, 
while the orchestra patriotically' inti- 
mated that ours is a Land of Hope and 
Glory; blissfully we consumed our soup, 
undeterred by .repeated reminders of 
the distance to Tipperary. It was 
with the fish that the trouble started. 

At the second mouthful it began to 
dawn upon me that what the band 
was playing was the Brahangonne. I 
looked around, and gathered that I 
was not alone in the realisation of that 
fact ; for one by one my fellow-diners 
struggled hesitatingly to their feet, and 
stood in awkward reverence while the 
National Anthem of our brav^ Belgian 
Allies was in course of execution. I 
looked at Helen, and Helen looked at 

me, and we both tried not to look too 
regretfully at our plates as we also 
adopted the prevailing pose. Not dne 
note of that light-hearted anthem did 
the orchestra miss, and when it was 
over the warmth in our hearts almost 
compensated for the coldness of our 
fish. We decided to jump at once to 
the entree. 

Whatever else may be said of the 
Marseillaise, there can be no mistaking 
its identity. The .first bar sufficed to 
bring the whole room to attention, and 
a promising dish of sweetbreads shared 
.the fate of its predecessor. Before the 
final crash, had ceased to reverberate 
we sat down with a thump, resigning 
ourselves to the prospect of doing 
double justice to the joint. But the 
orchestra was not so lightly to be 
cheated of its prey. True, we held out 
as long as possible while the Russian 
Hymn began to unfold its majestic 
length, and Helen actually managed to 
convey a considerable piece of saddle 
of mutton to her mouth while she was 
in the very act of rising. That joint, 
however, was soon but a memory of 
anticipation, and our hunger was still 
keen upon us when the funereal strains 
of the Japanese Anthem coincided with 
the arrival of a wild duck. I had 
always harboured secret doubts of the 
advisability of Japan’s joining in the 
War, and now they were intensified 
many times. Gold wild duck is an 
impossibility even to a hungry man. 

Ice-pudding, though scarcely satis- 
fying, seemed to warrant the expecta- 
tion that it would at least survive 
whatever further ordeal the band had 
in store for us.. But that hope too, 
.was doomed to extinction. When 
God Save the King smote the air 
the growing lethargy of the company 
of diners vanished, and all joined with 
a will in the recital of all its verses. 
In the glow of loyal, enthusiasm that 
filled the room the ice gradually melted’, 
and as we surveyed the fluid mess upon 
our plates we knew that our dinner 
was gone beyond recall. 

Weary and unappeased we crept 
home through the City of Dreadful 
Night. I found a remnant of cold 
beef and some pickles in the kitchen, 
and on this we went to bed. I slept 
but little, and on five occasions watched 
Helen, who has dreams, get out. of bed 
and stand to attention. 

Of caurse it might have been worse; 
for the musicians of the Eococo 
evidently had not learnt the national 
airs of Serbia’ and Montenegro ; . and 
Portugal had not then been drawn 
into the War. But until the trouble is 
over I shall avoid restaurants which 
harbour an orchestra. As you say, it 
is no economy. 

TO MR, BERNARD JAW. 

Illustrious Jester, who in happier 
days 

Amused us with your Prefaces and 
Plays, 

Acquiring a precarious renown 

By turning laws and morals upside 
down, 

Sticking perpetual pins in Mrs. 
Grundy, 

Railing at marriage or the British 
Sunday, 

And lavishing your acid ridicule 

On the foundations of imperial rule ; 

’Twas well enough . in normal times 
to sit 

And watch the workings' of your w'ay- 
ward wit, 

But in these bitter days of storm and 
stress, i 

When souls are shown in all their 
nakedness, 

Your devastating egotism stands out 
Denuded of the last remaining clout. 
You own our cause is’ just, yet can’t 
refrain 

From libelling those who made its 
justice plain ; 

You chide the Prussian Junkers, yet 
proclaim 

Our statesmen beat them at their own 
vile game. 

Thus, bent on getting back at any cost 
Into the limelight you have lately lost, 
And, high above war’s trumpets loudly 
blown , . 

On land and sea, eager to sound your 
own, . ■ ’ 

We find you faithful to your ancient 
plan 

Of disagreeing with the average man, 
And all because you think ‘ yourself 
undone 

Unless in a minority of one. 

Vain to the core, thus in the nation’s 
need ... 

You carp and cavil while your brothers 
bleed. 

And while on England vitriol you 
bestow ' ' 

You offer balsam to her deadliest foe. 

Extract from a commercial traveller’s 
letter to his chief : — : . . 

“Dear Sir, — On Wednesday next I want 
you to allow me the day off. Hy wife having 
lost her mother is being buried on that date 
and I should like to attend* the funeral?’ 

Extract from a child’s essay on 
Oromwell : — 

“In his last years, Cromwell grew very 
much afraid of plots, and it is said that he 
even wore underclothes to protect himself,” 

We wonder if ' the Kaiser knows of 
this. 
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THE AWAKENING. 

“ Here no howitzers speak in stem styles, 

Light and gay is the leathern bomb, 

We pay our sixpences down at the turnstiles, 

And that is our centre, name of Tom ; 

Wild thunder rolls 
"When he scores his goals, 

And up in the air go Alf and Ern*s tiles ; 

13iit what is this rumour of war ? Whence cometh 
it from?” 

So said Bottlesbam, best of cities 
Watching the ball from seats above. 

“ Belgium ruined ? A thousand pities 1 
Bother the Kaiser’s mailed glove 1 ” 

But it left no stings 

When they heard these things. 

Though they wept as the brown bird weeps for Itys 
On the day that the Wanderers whacked them two 
to love. 

Suddenly then the news came flying, 

“ English mariners meet the Dutch, 

Tars interned, with the neutrals vising, 

Beaten at Groningen.” Wild hands clutch 
At the evening sheets 
And the swift pulse beats ; 

Is the fame of Hawke and Erobisher dying ? 

The heart of the town is stirred by the Nelson touch. 

Six— five. It *s true. And the tears bedizen 
The smoke-stained cheeks, and there comes a scream, 
“ If our English lads in a far-off prison 
Are matched one day "with a German team 
And the Germans win, 

They will say in Berlin 


That a brighter than all onr stars has risen ; 

Will even the Bottlesbam Eovers stand supreme ? 

“ Infantry, cavalry, guard and lancer — 

Who on that day will bear the brunt, 

With twinkling feet like a tip-toe dancer 
Dribbling about while the half-backs grunt ? 

There is only one 

Who can vanquish the Hun ! ” 

And Bottlesbam town with a cry made answer, 

“ There is only one ; w’e must send our Tom to the 
front.” Evoe. 


A RIVAL OE “TIPPERARY.” 

W^HiLE much has been written of the songs that inspire 
our own brave troops on the march, little is heard of those 
affected by our Allies. 

Happily Mr. Punch's Special Eye-witness with General 
Headquarters in the Eastern Area has been enabled to send 
us the w'ords of a song whicli, set to an old Slav air, is 
rendered with immense 6lan by the gallant Russians as 
they go into battle. It is as follows : — 

It ’s a hard nut is Oracow, 

It ’s a hard nut to crack, 

But it ’s not so hard to crack, oh ! 

'When once you ’ve got the knack. 

Good-bye, Przemysl ; 

Farewell, Lemberg (Lwow) ; ^ 

It ’s a hard, hard nut to crack is Cracow, 

But we U1 soon crack ifc now. 

By the more cultured Russian regiments, i.c., those 
recruited in the neighbourhood of the German frontier, the 
last line is rendered : — 

But we ’ll crack it right off, 

to rhyme with Lvoff — the correct pronunciation of Lwow, 
according to a contemporary. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


King Heney IV., Part I. 

I COMMEND Sir Herbert Tree’s 
obvious desire to do his duty as an 
actor-manager and a patriot. His true 
intent is all for our good ; and he sup- 
ports his choice of a play in which 
Falstaff is the central obsession by a 
printed quotation from the words" of 
“That Wise Piuler Queen Elizabeth of 
England/’ where she says: “ ’Tis simple 
mirth Ireepeth high courage alive.” 
But yet he does not convince me that 
he has chosen wisely here. For in the 
first place we are not closely interested 
in civil war, as we came near to 
being in the dim Ulster period; and 
patriotism, which it is his object to 
encourage, is like to remain unaffected 
by a play in which our sympathies 
are fairly distributed between rebel and 
royalist. In the second place I cannot 
believe that the glorification of drunken- 
ness and braggadocio in the person of 
Falstaff can directly assist the cause 
(which at this moment needs all the 
help it can get) of sobriety and self- 
respect. 

Having made this protest I have little 
but praise for the performance itself, 
though I think Sir Herbert Tree’s 
own lethargy was not wholly to be 
excused by the hampering rotundity of 
his girth ; and that all this deliberate 
sword-play, where you wait till your 
enemy has got his right guard before 
you arrange a concussion between your 
weapon and his, fails to impose itself 
as an image of War. But it was no 
fault of the actors if we suffered a j 
further loss of actuality by the incred- ( 
ible amount of fine poetry and rhetoric 
thrown off by military men at junctures I 
calling for immediate action. * ^ 

I also venture to make my complaint 
to the author that the Falstaff scenes 
are given too great a dominance, divert- 
ing us horn the main issue so long that 
at one time we almost lost count of it ; n 
and that the picture of that fat impostor a 
lying supine in a simulation of death 
within a few feet of the fallen body of o 
the^ heroic Hotsjpitr was repellent to v 
one’s sense of the proprieties. h 

Mr, Matheson Lang was a brave ti 
figure as Eotsj^iir ; but, after lately fi 
seeing that other keen actor, Mr. Owen 
Nares, in the part of a naodern intel- 
lectual discussing the ethics of War, I n 
could not quite get myself to believe o; 
in him as Frhice BaL He spoke h 
some of his lines with a fine ardour, s( 
but he was too high-browed and slight fi 
of body, and it was unthinkable that he a; 
could ever have persuaded Botsjp^ir to die h 
at his hands, ^ 

Sir Herbert Tree affected an almost 
proprietary interest in the bibulous [li 


humours of Falstaff, presenting them 
with an easy and leisurely restraint; 
and Mr. Basid Gill both in form 
and manner made a quite good King. 
The minor parts upheld the standard 
of His Majesty’s; and a pleasant 
rattling of steel and shimmer of mail 
ran through the scenes of active ser- 
vice. Mr. Percy Macquoid had seen 
to it that the period w^as there, and 
Mr. Joseph Haeeer had taken good 
care that the jewelry of Shakspeare’s 
verse should have the right setting, 



w 1 




The King (Mr. Basil Gill) reclaims young 
Harry (Mr. Owen HLeies) from old Earrv 
(the Devil), 

though I could easily have mistaken 
his Gadshill scene for a section of 
the Lake Country. ' 0. S. 

' A GEIEVANOE. 

Nothing is too good for our fighting 
men. Let my subscription to that 
axiom be complete ; and yet 

Well, it is like this. A man who is 
only a year or so too old for active ser- 
vice, but feels as fit and keen as a boy, 
has so many opportunities for regret- 
ting his enforced civilism and absence 
from the arena that it is hard when 
additional ones are thrust upon him. 

He may do his best at home. ' He 
may guard gasworks, or organise funds, 
or campaign as an enlister, or visit, the 
hospitals; but all the time he is con- 
scious that being here is so different 
from being there. It galls him day 
and night, and the only thing that can 
help him at -all is the society of lovely 
women, and now he has lost that ! 

I hate to grumble, and I have, I be- 
lieve, shouldered my share of the new 


1 taxes'like a man, but I am not made of 
; such stern stuff as to be superior to all 
i human aid, and in my own case the 
. mortification of non-combating, which 
[ now and then becomes depressingly 
; acute, is to be alleviated only in this 
[ way. Nice women must do their part. 

But do they ? No. They did at first, 

. but no longer. 

Let me tell yon. The other evening 
, I found myself one of the complacent 
hosts of a party of merry chattering 
young women, who seemed to be quite 
satisfied with our attention. All of us 
were just beginning to be very jolly, 
and I had actually forgotten my hard 
destiny of inactivity, when who should 
come into the room but an officer on 
crutches, who happened to be an ac- 
quaintance of each of our guests but was 
unknown both to me and my other just 
too elderly male friends. In an instant 
we were alone, and alone we remained 
for certainly half an hour, while every 
attention was being paid by our guests 
to that other. When at last they tore 
themselves away and returned, their 
conversation was wholly confined to 
their wounded friend’s adventures, and 
we need not have been there at all, 
except to pay the bill. 

Now it is no fun to me to deceive 
anyone -but myself, and hence I shall 
not go about with my arm in a sling 
and win sympathy and attention to 
which 1 am not entitled; but I do 
appeal to all the young women to ‘have 
a little pity on some of us compulsory 
stay-at-homes. Nothing is too good 
for our fighting men. I repeat it. But 
just a tiny spark of animation might 
be retained in the feminine eye when 
it alights upon an old friend who is 
debarred frona taking arms. Just> 
spark, otherwise we shall go into a 
melancholy decline. 


Smart ‘Work. 

“ Owner gone to the front, friend offers liis 
Wolseley . . . ^ 166 , an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity .”— ill Autocar. 

If we were not confident that we should 
be wrong in putting upon these words 
the^ sinister interpretation which they 
invite, we shouldn’t envy the advertiser 
when the owner returns. 

From verses in Piinclu October 
21st 

“We have made progress near to Berry 
an Bac, 

And on our right wing there is nothing new.” 

From the French official report, 
November 12th : — 

“ We have also made some progress around 
Berry an Bac.” 

And on the right wing there was 
nothing new. 




UNRECORDED SCENES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

PUBMC SPEAKEES ATTEND A CLASS FOE THE PURPOSE OP LEARNING TO PRONOUNCE CORRECTLY THE PHRASE: *‘We SHALL NOT 
SHEATHE THE SWORD UNTIL, ETC., ETC.” 


FAN, 

Fan, the hunt terrier, runs with the pack, 

A little white bitch with a patch on her back ; 

She runs with the pack as her ancestors ran — 

We 're an old-fashioned lot here and breed 'em like Fan ; 
Bound of skull, harsh of coat, game and little and low, 
The s.ame as we bred sixty seasons ago. 

So she’s harder than nails, and she’s nothing to learn 
Erom her scarred little snout to her cropped little stern, 
And she hops along gaily, in spite of her size, 

\Vith twenty-four couples of big badger-pyes : 

'Tis slow, but 'tis sure is the old white and grey, 
And 'twill sing to a fox for a whole winter day. 

Last year at Book's Bough, just as Ben put 'em in, 

'Twas Fan found the rogue who was curled in the whin ; 
She pounced at his brush with a drive and a snap, 

“ Yip-Ya^, boys,” she told 'em, “ I 've found him, Ffp- 

Yapi- 

And they put down their noses and sung to his line 
Away down the valley most tuneful and fine. 

*Twas a point of ten miles and a kill in the dark 
That scared the cock pheasants in Fallowfield Park, 

And into the worry flew Fan like a shot 
And snatched the tit-bit that old Bum mage had got 
Eloop, little Fan with the patch on her back, 

She broke up the fox with the best of the pack.* 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

[The Hospital for Sick Ohildren in Great Ormond Street, 
tvhere many Belgian children are now being cared for, 
is in very urge^it need of fiends to enable it to mainiam 
Us beneficent work. The Treasurer loill gladly receive 
and acknoioledge any subscriptions that may be sent] 

0 generous hearts that freely give, 

Nor heed the lessening of your store. 

So but our well-loved land may live, 

Much have you given — give once more 1 

For little children spent with toil, 

, For little children 'worn with pain, 

I 1 ask a gift of healing oil — 

I Say, shall I ask for it in vain ? 

I For, since our days are filled with woe, 

I And all the paths are dark and chill, 

I This thought may cheer us as we go, 

I And bring us light and comfort still; 

This, this may stay our faltering feet, 

And this our mournful minds beguile : — 

^Ye Irelped some little heart to beat 
And taught some little face to smile. B. C. L. 


1 “ Monitors at work off Knocke,” says The Daily Mail, 

j and by way of reply the Germans knocked off work. 
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THE PATRIOT. 

This is a true story. Unless you 
promise to believe me, it is not much 
good my going on . . . You promise? 
Yei-y well. 

Years ago I bought a pianola. I 
went into the shop to buy a gramo- 
phone record, and I came out with 
a pianola — so golden - tongued was 
the manager. You would think that 
one could then retire into private life 
for a little, but it is only the beginning. 
There is the music-stool, to be pur- 
chased, the library subscription, the 
tuner’s fee (four visits a year, if you 
please), the cabinet for the rolls, the 
man to oil .the pedals, the how- 

ever, one gets out of the shop at last. 
Nor do I r^ret my venture. It is 
common talk that my pianola was the 
chief thing about me which attracted 
Celia. “I must many a man with a 
pianola,” she said . . . and there was 
I . . ^ and here, in fact, we Se. My 
blessings,* then, on the golden tongue 
of the manager. 

Now there is something very 
charming in a proper modesty about 
one’s attainments, but it is necessary 
that the attainments should be gener- 
ally recognized first. It was admir- 
able in Stephenson to have said (as 
I am sure he did), when they con- 
gratulated him on his first steam- 
engine, “ Tut-tut, it ’s nothing'; ” but 
he could only say this so long as the 
others were in a position to offer the 
congratulations. In order to place you 
in that position I must let you know 
how extraordinarily well I played the 
pianola. I brought to my interpretation 
of different Ops an 6lan, a verve, a je ne 
sais quoi — and several other French 
words — which were the astonishment of 
all who listened to mce. ' But chiefly I 
was famous for my playing of onepiece : 

The Charge of the Uhlans,” by Kael 
Bohm. Others may have* seen Venice 
by moonlight, or heard the Vicar’s 
daughter recite Little Jim, but the 
favoured few who have been present 
when Bohm and I were collaborating 
are the ones who have really lived. 
Indeed, even the coldest professional 
critic would have spoken of it as “ a 
noteworthy rendition.” 

“ The Charge of the Uhlans.” If you 
came to see me, you had to hear it. As 
arranged for the pianola, it was marked 
to be played throughout at a lightning 
pace and with the loudest pedal on. 
So one would play it if one wished to 
annoy the man in tlie flat below ; but a 
true musician has, I take it, a higher 
aim. I disregarded the ‘"FF.’s ” and the 
other sign-posts on the way, and gave 
! it my own interpretation.' As played 
I by me, “The Charge of the Uhlans” 


became a whole battle scene. Indeed, 
it was necessary, before I began, that 
I should turn to my audience and 
describe the scene to them — in the 
manner, but not in the words, of a 
Queen’s HaU programme : — 

** Er— first of all you hear the cavalry 
galloping past, and then there ’s a short 
hymn before action while they form up, 
and then comes the charge, and then 
there’s a slow bit while they — er — 
pick up the wounded, and then they 
trot slowly back again. And if you 
listen carefully to the last bit you ’ll 
actually hear the horses limping.” 

Something like that I would say; 
and it might happen that an insufler- 
able guest (who never got asked again) 
would object that the hymn part was 
unusual in^real warfare. 

“ They sang it in this piece anyhow,” 

I would say stiffly, and turn my back 
on him and begin. 

But the war put a stop to music as 
to many other things. For three 
months the pianola has not been 
played by either of us. There are two 
reasons for this : first, that we simply 
haven’t the time now; and secondly, 
that we are getting all the music we 
want from the flat below. The flat 
below is learning Tipperary ” on one 
finger. He gets as far as the farewell 
to Leicester Square, and then he breaks 
down; the parting is too much for him. 

I was not, then, surprised at the 
beginning of this month to find Celia 
looking darkly at the pianola. 

“ It ’s very ugly,” she began. 

“ We can’t help our looks,” I said in 
my grandmother’s voice. 

** A bookcase would be much prettier 
there.” 

“ But not so tuneful.’" 

“ A pianola isn’t tuneful if you never 
play it.” 

** True,” I said. 

Celia then became very alluring, and 
suggested that I might find somebody 
who would like to be lent a delightful 
I pianola for a year or so by somebody 
whose delightful wife had her eye on a 
delightful bookcase. 

** I might,” I said. 

“ Somebody,” said Celia, “ who isn’t 
supplied with music from bdow.” 

I found John. He was quite pleased 
about it, and promised to return the 
pianola when the war was over. 

So on Wednesday it went. I was 
not sorry, because in its silence it was 
far from beautiful, and we wanted 
another bookcase badly. But on Tues- 
day evening — its last hours with us — I 
had to confess to a certain melancholy. 
It is sad to part with an old and well- 
tried friend, particularly when that 
friend is almost entirely responsible 
for your marriage. I looked at the 


pianola and then I said to Celia, “ I 
must play it once again.” 

** Please,” said Celia. 

‘'The old masterpiece, I suppose?” 

I said, as I got it out. 

“ Do you think you ought to — now ? 

I don’t think I want to hear a charge 
of the Uhlans — beasts ; I want a charge 
of our own men.” 

“Art,” I said grandly, “knows no 
frontiers.” I suppose' thi^ has been 
said by several people' several times 
already, but for the moment both Celia 
and I thought it was rather, clever. 

So I placed the roll iii the' pianola, 
sat down and began to play L ’ ; . 

Ah, the dear old tune . . . 

Dash it all ! 

“ What ’s happened ? ” said Celia, 
breaking a silence which had become 
alarming. 

“I must have put it in wrong,” I 
said. 

I wound the roll ofl*, put it in again, 
and tried a second time, pedalling | 
vigorously. ; 

Dead silence . . ► 

Hush ! A note . . . another silence 
. . » and then another note . . 

I pedalled through to the end. About 
five notes'sounded. “ 

“ Celiaj*? I said, “ this is wonderful.” 

It really was wonderful. For the 
first time in its life my pianola refused 
to play “ The Charge of the Uhlans.” 
It had played it a hundred times while 
we were at peace with Germany, but 
when we were at war — no ! 

We had to have a farewell piece. 

I put in a waltz, and it -played it per- 
fectly. Then we said good-bye to our 
pianola, feeling a reverence for it which 
we had never felt before'. ‘ ' 

You don’t believe this? Yet you 
promised you would . . . and I still 
assure you that it is true. But I 
admit that the truth is sometimes hard 
to believe, and the first six persons to 
whom J told the story assured me 
frankly that I was a liar. If one is to 
be called a liar, one may as well make 
an effort to deserve the name. I made 
an effort, therefore, with the seventh 
person. 

“ I put in ‘ The Charge of the 
Uhlans,’ ” I said, “ and it played ‘ God 
Save the King.’ ” 

Unfortunately he was a very patriotic 
man indeed, and he believed it. So 
that is how the story is now going 
about. But you who read this know 
the real truth of the matter. 

A. A. M. 


Things worth waiting for. 

“ Other pictures are announced, among 
them ‘ Trilby,’ with Sir H. Beerbohm Tree in 
the title-rdle .” — BlacJcheath Local Guide. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT . 

Facsimile sketches by our Special Cosbesposidest at 




For three days lay wounded. 








Discovered therein a quantity oe hidden , 






\VaS picked up by AND PLACED IN PASSING WAGON. 


The expression on the driver’s face told hi3i 
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Aiter a desperate struggle he overcame the driver 

AND DROVE WAGON TO . 
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Ignoring the ’s fire he ran for several miles: 
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He found the village damaged. The above sketch gives 

THE EXACT POSITIONS OF AND . To THE RIGHT OF 

THE CAN BE SEEN THE RUINS OF THE . 
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AND CAME PACE TO PACE WITH WHO SAID 
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Jfielb-p;ap|al €ml 

■ flf ’lianba&ar antr Pretoria. 

Boun, 1832. Died, on service at the front, Nov. 14th, 1914. 

He died, as soldiers die, amid the strife, 

Mindful of England in his latest prayer; 

God, of His love, Tvonld have so fair a life 
Crowned with a death as fair. 

^ He might not lead the battle as of old, 

But,' as of old, among his own he went, 

. Breathing a faith that never once grew cold, ^ 

A courage still unspent. 

So was his end; and, in that hour, across 
- ' - * The ’face" of War a wind of silence blew,* 

And bitterest foes paid tribute to the loss 
. Of a great heart and true. 

' But we who loved him, what have we to lay 
For sign of worship on his warrior-bier? 

What homage, could his lips but speak to-day, 

Would he have held most dear? 

Not grief, as for a life untimely reft; 

Not vain regret for counsel given in vain ; 

- 'Not pride of that high record he has left, 

- - Peerless and pure of stain ; 

But service of our lives to keep her free, 

The land he served; a pledge above his grave 
To give her even such a gift as he. 

The soul of loyalty, gave. 

That oath we plight, as now the trumpets swell 
His requiem, and the men-at-arms stand mute, 

And through the mist the guns he loved so well 

Thunder a last salute! 0. S. 





A PATTERN OF CHIVALRY. 


THIS WAS THE HAPPY WAERIOE. THIS WAS HE 
THAT EVERT MAN IN ARMS SHOULD WISH TO BE. 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, l^th 
November , — “ Let us think imperially,*' 
said Don 3ose in a famous phrase. 
Just now we are thinking in millions. 
Suppose it *s somewhere about the 
same thing. -Anyhow Premier to-day 
announced with pardonable pride that 
we are spending ^a trifle under a million 
a day in the war forced upon mankind 
by the Man Forsworn. To meet neces- 
sities of case he asked for further Vote 
of Credit for 225 millions and an addition 
of a million men to Eegular Army. 

Here was a chance for a great speech. 
Never before had English Minister sub- 
mitted such stupendous propositions. 
Some of us remember how,‘thirty-six 
years ago, Dizzy, by way of threat to 
Eussia, then at war with Turkey, cre- 
ated profound sensation in town and 
country by asking for Vote of Credit 
for” six millions. At close of Boer War 
Hicks - Beach, then Chancellor of 
Exchequer, launched a War Loan of 
30 millions. *Twas thought at the 
time that we were going it, taking 
a long stride towards national Bank- 
ruptcy Court. Now it is 225 millions 
in supplement of a hundred millions 


voted in August. Moreover, the two 
together do not carry us further than end 
of financial year, 31st of March. Then 
we shall begin again with another trifle of 
same dimensions or probably increased. 

How Mr. G., had he still been with 
us, would have revelled in opportunity 
for delivering an oration planned to 
scale ! How his eloquence w'oulcl have 






Wedgwood Bern s’en va-t-en guerre. 


glowed over these fantastic figures! 
Herbert Henry Asquith (had he been 
consulted at the font, he would certainly 
have objected to useless waste of time 
involved in a second baptismal name) 
spoke for less than quarter of an 
hour, submitting proposals in baldest, 
most business-like fashion. . He wanted 
the men and he wanted the money too. 
Fewer words spoken the sooner he 
would get them. So, avoiding tropes 
and flights of eloquence, he just stood 
at Table, a sort of humanized ledger, 
briefly set forth items of his account, 
totalled them up and sat down. 

Walter Long, following, voiced gen- 
eral dislike for prohibition that keeps 
War Correspondents out of fighting 
line in Flanders. Deprecated risk of 
circulating information useful to the 
enemy, but insisted, amid cheers from 
both sides, that there might be pub- 
lished letters from the front free from 
such danger “ that would bring comfort 
; and solace to the people and would do 
more to attract recruits than bands and 
flag-parading throughout the country.’* 

Speaking later in reply, Mr, Spenlow 
Asquith, while sympathising with 
Walter Long’s desire, explained that 
state of things complained of is entirely 
due to Monsieur Jorkins Poincare. 
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We are not free agents in this I Items : Income Tax doubled ; three- gence Department in correspondence 
matter,” he said. “We must regulate* pence a pound added to tea; a halfpenny with the Admiralty and assured of 
our proceedings by the proceedings of clapped on price of every modest half- assistance of the Home Office wherever 
our Allies.*' I pint of beer consumed. necessary. 

Business done.—Yote of Credit for; Wednesday. --ILonotonj of truce in That all very well. Hon. Members 
225 million and authority to raise an- * respect of Party politics varied by and noble Lords in Opposition not to 
other miUion men for Army agreed to ! wholesome heartening game. It con- be disturbed in their honest oonviction 
without dissent, ' sists of hunting down the German spies that McKenna is at the bottom of the 

Tuesday. — Lords and Commons -and chivying the Home Seceetary. bad business, 
united in paying tribute to the life, j Played in both Houses to-night. In Business done . — On ^ suggestion of 
lamenting the** death, of Lord Egberts 1- the Lords Halsbury attempted to Bonar Law and on motion of Premier 
— “ Bobs,** beloved of the Army, re- j make Lord Chancellor’s flesh creep Select Committee appointed to consider 
vered in India, mourned throughout | by disclosure of existence of “ ingenious scheme of pensions and grants for men | 
the wide range of Empire. Even > in I system of correspondence” carried, on wounded in the war,’ and for the widow^s 
Germany, where hatred of all that is, j betwe^en alien spies and their paymaster and orphans of those who have lost 
English has become a monomania, ex- j in Berlin. Haldane replied that tlie their lives. 

cep tion is made in his favour. There j matter had been closely investigated; Friday. — Like Marlbrook, Wedg- 
are moments,” writes a sportsman- in ; turned out there was “ nothing in it.” ! wood Benn s^en va-t-en guerre. Has 


the German Press, “when the 
warrior salutes the enemy with 
his sword instead, of striking with 
it. Such a moment came with the 
death of Lord Roberts. ” 

Speeches in both Houses worthy 
of the occasion. Brief, simple, 
genuine in emotion, they were well 
attuned to the theme. One of the 
happiest things said was uttered 
by Bonar Lavt: “In his simplicity, 
in his modesty, in his high-minded 
uprightness, and in his stern de- 
testation of everything mean and 
base. Lord Egberts vvas in real 
life all, and more than all, that 
Colonel Newcome was in fiction.” 

Premier proposed that on Mon- 
day House shall authorise erection 
of monument at the public charge 
to the memory of the Great Soldier. 
When motion formally put from 
Chah' heads were bared in farewell 
salute of the warrior taking his rest. 

Not the least touching note of 
eloquence was supplied during pro- 
ceedings in House of Lords. It was 
the empty seat at the corner of the 



The Chancellor op the Exchequer “ in homely 

CHARACTER OP COALHEAYEB FILLING BUNKERS OP A 
BATTLESHIP. “ 


sallied out with a troop of Middle- 
sex Hussars to “join our army in 
Flanders,” where, according to con- 
temporary testimony, once upon a 
time it “swore terribly.” His 
Parliamentary services, supple- 
mented by the Chairmanship of 
Committee controlling disposition 
of National Eelief Fund, might 
seem sufficient to keep him at 
home. But valour, like murder, 
will out. So, as old John Willett, 
landlord of the Maypole Inn, Chi g- 
well, used to say when asked of the 
whereabouts of his son, “he has 
gone to the Salwanners, where the 
war ' is,” carrying with him the 
good wishes of all sections of House 
and an exceptionally full know- 
ledge of the intricacies of the 
Insurance Act. 

Many gaps on Benches on both 
sides. Sark tells me there are 
seven -score Members on active 
service at the Front. One of the 
first to go was Seely, at brief 
interval stepping from position of 
Head of British Army to that of a 


Front Cross Bench where on rare oc- Crawford fared no better. Imperturb- unit in its ranks, 
casions stood the lithe erect figure, in able Lord Chancellor assured House News of him came the other day 
stature not quite so high as Napoleon, that the military and civil authorities from Private James White, of the 
modestly oftering words of counsel. in Scotland were cognisant of ru- Inniskilling Fusiliers, now in hospital * 
Business done. — Chancellor of mours reported by noble Lord. Every at Belfast. Wounded by fragments of 
Exchequer, presenting himself to case that seemed to .warrant invesfciga- a shell, White lay for an hour where 
favourable consideration of crowded tion had been looked into. Was found he fell. Then he felt a friendly hand 
House in homely character of coal- that many were based on hearsay, on his shoulder and a cheery voice 
heaver filling bunkers of a battleship, Impossible to find evidence to establish asked how he was getting on. 
introduced second Budget of the year, charges made. It was Colonel Seely bending over 

Upon consideration House comes to Nevertheless, Londonderry, having him, regardless of heavy shell fire 

conclusion that one is quite enough, dispassionately thought the matter over, directed on the spot by German bat- 

thankyou. Proposals in Supplementary came to conclusion that conduct of Home teries. He gave the wounded Fusilier 
Budget are what Dominie Samiison Secretary w^as “contemptible.” a cigarette, helped him to get up and 

might, with more than customary This opinion, phrased in difi:ering assistedhim to his motor-car, in which he 
appropriateness and emphasis, describe form, shared on Opposition Benches in had all day been engaged in conveying 
as “ Prodigious ! ” Faced by deficiency Commons. Premier explained that wounded to French hospital in the rear, 
of something over three - hundred- business of dealing with aliens is not “ He is the bravest man I ever met,” 
and -thirty -nine- and- a- half millions, concentrated in Home Office ; is shared said Private James White. “ He was 
Chancellor launches War Loan of with the War Office and the Admiralty, as cool as the morning under fire, 

two hundred and thirty millions and Of late, on suggestion of Committee cheering us all up with smiles and 

levies additional fif teen- and - a -half of Imperial Defence, there has been little jokes.” 

millions in taxation. established at War Office an Intelli- Business done : — Report of Supply. 
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THE AIRCRAFT CRAZE. 

“XJlLO, you FELLERS I WOT YER COME DOWN FOR? ]\IORE PETROL?” 


A RECRUITING BALLAD. 

[Recruiting in country districts is languishing because the folk hear nothing of their regiments, and local attachment is very strong. 

Unfortunately this ballad had to be founded on material supplied by the C r. However, the permitted references to Germans ought 

at any rate to convince the public that the ballad has no connection whatever with the late Boer War.] 


This is the tale of the Blankshires bold, the famous charge 
they made ; 


For Colonel O. was struck by a shell and wounded was 
Major Q., 


This is the tale of the deeds they did whose glory never ^ And lialf a hostile army corps came suddenly into view ; 


will fade ; 


I And hidden guns spat death at them and airmen hovered 


They only numbered X hundred men and the German were ! to kill, 

thousands ( 7), _ - But the Blankety Blanks just opened their ranks and 


Yet on the battlefield of Z they made the foeman fly. 


charged an (unnamed) hill. 


Calm and cool on the field they stood (near a town — I can’t 
say where) ; 

Some of them hugged their rifles close but none of them 
turned a hair ; 

The Colonel (I must suppress his name) looked out on the 
stubborn foe, 

And said, “ My lads, we must drive them hence, else A 
will go.” 


Half of their number fell on the hill ere they reached the 
German trench ; 

General J cried out: “Tr^s bon”; “Not half,” said 

Marshal F ; 

An angry Emperor shook his fist and at his legions 
raved, 

And then (the C r lets me say) the cheery Blankshires 

shaved. 


Then each man looked in his neighbour’s face and laughed 
with sudden glee 

(The Briton fights his very best for algebra’s formulae) ; 

The hostile guns barked loud and sharp (their number I 
cannot give), 

And no one deemed the Blankety Blanks could face that 
fire and live. 


Eally, O rally, ye Blankshire men, rally to fill the gaps; 
Seek victories (all unknown to us), bear (well-suppressed) 
mishaps ; 

And when you’ve made a gallant charge and pierced the 
angry foe 

Your names won’t get to your people at home, but Buck- 
MASTEE will kriow. 
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OUR NATIONAL GUESTS. 

II. 

The truth is that the Belgians in 
Crashie Howe are enjoying a succes fon. 
There is the enterprising Marie, who 
' thinks nothing of going off on her 
! own, on the strength of an English 

1 vocabulary only a fortnight old, over- 
^ whelming the stationmaster and board- 
j ing an ambulance train full of wounded 

1 Belgians at the local station to ask for 
j news of her brothers. (We were all 

1 delighted w'hen an adventurous letter 
i miraculously, arrived from the Pas 
de Calais on Saturday and reported 
that both brothers were Avell and 
nil wounded.) There is Victor, w^ho, 
although only thirteen, is already a 
pit^illecVamiie and has a uniform quite 
as good as any fighting man. I can 
tell you he has put our Boy Scouts in 
the shade. But Victor is afraid the 
w'ar will be over before he is old enough 
to get at it. 

Then, again, there is the small 
Juliette, who is dark, with a comfortable 
little face constructed almost entirely of 
dimples, and, at the age of eight. Las 
been discovered knitting stockings at 
a prodigious pace while she looked 
the other way. I am afraid Juliette 
is being held up as an example to 
other children of the neighbourhood, 
but I think her great popularity may 
well survive even that. And there is 
Louis, who is a marvel at making bird- 
cages, and Bosalie, whose pride is in 
the shine of her pots and pans. They 
are all doing well. 

Eosalie, it is true, has had a fearful 
bout of toothache, so bad that she liad 
to retire to bed for a day. When 
Dj*. Anderson, whose French is very 
good, had successfully diagnosed the 
trouble and told her that the only cure 
was to have the tooth out, she plain- 
tively replied that she had thought of 
that herself, but, alas, it was impossible, 
for ‘‘it was too firmly implanted.” 
For my part I sympathised with 
Eosalie — have often felt like that. 

The grandmother rather likes to sit 
apart, beaming, far from the general 
throng, and it was for that reason that 

I selected her at the very outset to 
practise on in private. I tried her 
more than once in my sadly broken 
French ; I even went further and tried 
her in rapidly - improvised Flemish. 
Whenever I felt I was at my best I 
used to go and have a turn at her, and, 
although she smiled at me like any- 
thing and was awfully pleased, I never 
elicited the slightest response. Now I 
know that she is almost stone deaf 
and hasn't heard a word I have said. 
As I came sadly away after this dis- 
covery there occurred to my mind the 

story of him who undertook to train 
a savage in the arts of civilization, 
only to learn, after some years of dis- 
appointing, luiioquited toil, that his 
victim was not only a savage but also 
a lunatic. I don't mean that to be 
disrespectful to Grandmere — it is only 
a parallel instance of good work thrown 
away. 

W^e are learning a good deal that is 
new about the art of knitting. One 
thing is that the Flemish knitter 
cannot get on at all comfortably un- 
less the needles are long enough to 
tuck under her arms. I may safely 
say that I never dreamt of that. At 
first they fumbled about unhappily 
with our miserable little needles, but 
the ship's carpenter — who makes the 
bird-cages — has found quite an in- 
genious way out. He has mounted 
all the needles at the end of a sort of 
stilt or leg of cane (like a bayonet), and 
since this innovation they are working 
at a speed which, even in these days 
of universal knitting, would be pretty 
hard to beat. 

The children are really getting on 
famously at school. A very touching 
lit tile romance was enacted there one 
day. Eug6ne and Pierre, belonging to 
different families, arrived in our midst 
on different days and did not chance 
to meet each other at first. At school 
they happened to be put, away from 
their compatriots, in the same room. 
Eugene is eight and Pierre seven. Ilj 
was, you may well guess, pretty lonely 
work for a small Belgian in a loomful 
of Scotch boys, but both bore up 
bravely. The subject, as 1 understand, 
was simple addition (which knows no 
frontiers and looks the same in any 
language), and there is no whispering 
or secret conversation in our school, I 
can tell you. There they sat side by 
side for two hours, each contemplating 
the other as an alien, each smothering 
pent-up feelings of home-sickness. And 
then suddenly, at a single Flemish word 
from the schoolmaster, the moment of 
revelation came ; it dawned on both of 
them at once that they were not alone, 
and, rising to their feet, they embraced 
with tears of joy, 

“ Broeder ! ” cried Eugene. 

“ Broeder ! ” echoed Pierre. 

That was nearly a week ago. By 
now Pierre is beginning to treat Eugene 
in a slightly off-hand manner. He has 
hardly time for him. He has so many 
Scotch friends. 

“During the night a terrific gale raged in 
Manchester and surrounding districts, hail 
and sleet being accompanied by a torrential 
rainfall varied by Pendleton, Eccles, Seeclley 
and other lightning.” — People^ 

“Eccles lightning is the best.” — {AdvL). 

THE IMMOETAL LEGEND. 

In the House of Commons on Nov- 
ember 18, Mr. King asked the Under- 
secretary FOR War whether he could 
state, without injury to the military 
interests of the Allies, wliether any 
Eussian troops had been conveyed 
through Great Britain to the Western 
area of the European War. 

Mr. Tennant's reply : — “ I am uncer- 
tain whether it will gratify or displease 
rpy bon. friend to know that no Eussian 
troops have been conveyed through 
Great Britain to the Western area of 
the European War," 

The firm and faithful believers in this 
beautiful tale are not to be put off’ so 
easily as that, and there are so many 
thousands of faces to be saved, and such 
numbers of ear- (if not eye-) witnesses 
of the undying exploit, that we really 
must see if there is -not after all some 
loophole in the official pronouncement. 
Let us pause for further scrutiny and 
meditations. 

Why, of course, here it is. The 
Under-Secretary merely states his 
imperfect knowledge of the bias of Mr. 
King. He does not know whether his 
questioner is one of the ardent souls 
who are ready to pass along and adorn 
the latest legend from the Clubs, or a 
cold-blooded sceptic fit only to be a 
Censor. 

No, we are not to be done out of our 
Eussians by any mere Under-Secre- 
tary FOR War ; certainly not one who 
is capable of such prevarication. And 
anyhow, why should the Germans do 
all the story-telling ? 

THE WILD AND WOOLLY WEST 
END. 

“ A Protest. — Is there any reason why the 
War should be made an excuse for the 
abandonment of the niceties of life ? Dining 
at a West-End restaurant nowadays one might 
well imagine oneself in America, from the 
variety and incongruity of the dross of the 
male patrons.” — Advt. in “ The Times ^ 

We fear that the protest is only too 
well justified. Indeed, much more 
might be revealed were it not for the 

heavy hand of the 0 r. Our special 

representative reports : — 

To the O.G., Punch Battalion, 
Bouverie Brigade, Fleet Division, E.C., 
of London Eeserves. 

A City on the river T 5. 

Nov, the — ieenth. 

Carrying out your order No. 69 a, 

I made a night reconnaisance in 
force. I have the honour to report that 
at dinner at a certain hotel two hundred 
yards east by north of railway base 
C-- — g X, I counted only five boiled 
shirts. Have reason to suspect that 
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; they were subsidised by the manage- 
ment, and were worn by Stock Exchange 
members thrown out of employment 
by the War and endeavouring to 
supplement their private incomes. 

The rest of the male costumes were 
mainly khaki. One man entered 
dining-room with Buffalo Bill hat 
decorated with maple-leaf and A.M.S. 
(Athabasca Mounted Scalpers), which 
he deposited on chair next to him. 
The only nut present endeavoured to 
remove this object. The A.M.S. man 
touched his hip -pocket significantly, 
and said : The drinks are on you.” 

At .the table next to him was a group 
I of South American magnates in tweed 
I suits .d.ecorated with large buttons read- 
ing : ** No me liahla de la guerra I ” If 
the man from Athabasca should start 
conversation with them about the war, 
it seemed probable that gun-fighting 
would ensue. I therefore enfiladed the 
position and took cover. However, the 
sergeant- waiter tactfully shifted a palm 
into screening position between the two 
tables, and thus averted the spreading 
of the War to Latin America. 

Similar state of affairs existed in 
stalls of certain theatre within outpost 

distance of P y C s. Ladies 

were openly knitting socks and intimate 
w’oollen garments between the Acts. 
Management seemed powerless to re- 
store the conventions of peace-time. 

At the C n Tavern the bar-tender 

had pasted notice on mirror behind him : 
“This Saloon closes at ten sharp. 
Gents are kindly requested not to start 
nothing here.” The announcement 
seemed to have been effective, for very 
! few bullet-marks were to be noted. 

By midnight, L r S e and 

E 1 S 1 were comparatively 

clear of dagos. This was due to efforts 
of street-cleaning corps (3rd County of 
L n Light Hose). 

THE NEW ANJSSTHETIC. 

Eemarkable Discovery. 

Medical Science Superseded. 

A CORRESPONDENT in whosG accuracy 
we place the highest trust informs us 
of very remarkable results which have 
been achieved by the adoption of a new 
means of alleviating pain and suffering 
invented by a lady in London. This 
lady being suddenly taken with lumbago 
was in great agony, until she remem- 
bered our soldiers at the front, and 
thought how much worse was a wound, 
and instantly, our correspondent is 
informed, some of her own distress left . 
her. The case has been investigated by 
several eminent inquirers and they are 
satisfied with her story. 

Meanwhile evidence of a similar 
nature comes from other parts of the 


Knio Ob « n I vy * 
i O f'! . {) U 



Bemiiting Office^' (to brawny j^itman tolio has just ^oassed his medical examination)^ 
‘What regiment do you wish to join? ” 

Pitinan, “I don’t care.” 

Officer, “Sure you have no preference?” 

Pitman, “Well, pin? me in one o’ them that spikes the beggars.” 


country, in every case recording a 
sense of personal well-being, though 
only comparative, and an increased 
disinclination to complain, upon the 
realisation of what it must be to be a 
soldier just now — whether up to his 
knees in a flooded trench, or sleeping 
on the wet ground, or lying in agony 
waiting to be picked up and taken to a 
hospital, or being taken to a hospital 
over jolting roads, or going without 
meals, or having to boil tea over a 
candle-flame, or awakening from the 
operation and finding himself maimed 
for life. 

Nor is the lenitive of this little effort 
of imagination confined to bodily ills ; 


for a well-authenticated case reaches 
us of a notoriously mean man of wealth 
who was not heard to utter a single 
word of grumbling over the new war 
taxes after realising what the soldier's 
burden was too. Hence Mr, Funch is 
only too happy to give publicity to the 
discoverv. 


The Spy Danger. I 

Extract from a letter written by an 
East Coast resident : — 

‘ ‘ The authorities are now looking for a grey 
motor-car, driven by a woman, who is thought 
to have a wireless apparatus inside.” 

R.A.M.C, forward, please. 



U6 
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THE LAST BOTTLE. 

I HAD been drilling all the morning, 
and had spent the whole of the after- 
noon squirnaing face downwards on the 
moist turf of Eichmond Park in an 
endeavour to advance, as commanded, 
in extended order. In the morning — 
that is during compressed drill — I had 


' the most terrible temptations, you 
triumphed ! ” 

“That’s all very fine,” I remarked, 
“ but to-night I feel I need Johann 
medicinally. If I don’t have him, there 
may be no days to come. Do be 
reasonable. Do you suppose that if 
the Kaisee, for instance, were bitten 
by a mad dog — a real one, I mean — that 


been twice wounded. Owing to lack this anti-Ally conscience would forbid 
of education a famous novelist had' his adoption of the Pasteur treatment?” 


confused his left hand with his right, 
with the result that when we were right- 
turned he had dealt me a terrific blow 
on the ear with the barrel 
of his rifle. It soon 
ceased to be an ear, and 
became of the size and 
consistency of a muffin. 

My second casualty was 
brought about by a well- 
known orchestral con- 
ductor, who however 
confidently he could pilot 
his players through the 
most complicated Sym- 
phonic Poem was inva- 
riably out of his depth 
whenever, the ranks be- 
ing turned about, he was 
required to form fours. 

His m ancEUvre that 
morning had been a wild 
and undisciplined fugue, 
culminating in an uncon- 
ventional stretto upon an 
exceedingly dominant 
pedal-point, that is to 
say, his heel on my toe. 

Consequently when I 
arrived home in the 
evening, wet, soiled, 
hungry and maimed, I 
felt that I needed a 
little artificial invigora- 
tion. A bright idea oc- 
curred to me as I was 
waiting for the bath to 
fiU. 

“Joan,” I cried, “don’t 

you think I might open Johann to- 
night? Joan, who had been trying to 
decide whether it would not be more 
advisable to have my sweater dyed 
a permanent shot-green and brown, 
demurred. 

“I thought your anti-German con- 
science would not permit you to open 
Johann until after the war’s over,” she 
called back. 

“ My anti-German conscience has 
been severely wounded,” I replied. “ It 
hasn’t sufficient strength to hold out 
much longer. In a few seconds it will 
surrender unconditionally.” 

“Be brave,” urged Joan. “Just 
think how proud you will be in days to 
come when you look back to this 
evening and realise how, in the face of i 


“Then if you really feel the need 
of a special reft’esher,” said Joan, “ at 
least let me send Phoebe out for a 



The Sentimentalist (who has received socks from Enaland) 
me; she loves me jstot.” ^ 


friendly or neutral 


bottle of some 
substitute.” 

A vivid recollection of Phoebe’s being 
despatched once before in an emergency 
for mustard and returning with custard 
flashed through my mind. 

“ She ’s much too unreliable,” I cried. 
“ She ’d get bay rum, or something 
equally futile. It must be Johann or 
nothing.” 

“Then,” said Joan, “let us say 
nothing” — an ambiguity of which I 
determined to take full advantage. 

Johann, I must now explain, was the 
sole survivor of six small bottles of the 
genuine Ehine brand which Joan’s 
uncle (who is in 'the trade)’ had given 
her last Christmas, Number Five had 
been opened oh the evening of August 


I Bank Holiday after a strenuous day on 
j the tennis courts. Later, when hostil- 
• ities had started all round I had taken 
j a terrible oath that nothing of German 
: or Austrian origin should be used in our 
I household until Peace broke out. This 
necessitated the sacrifice of at least four 
inches of breakfast sausage and the 
better part of a box of Carlsbad plums, 
Johann, being intact, was merely in- 
terned. But at that time I had not 
anticipated that some three months 
later I should be exhausted by long 
and tiring drills and manoeuvres. 

However, on this night 
; my body cried aloud for 
i Johann’s refreshing con- 
tents. I did not care 
'two pins that he had 
been manufactured on 
the banks of the Ehine, 
or that he was the pro- 
duct of alien and hostile 
hands. After all, it 
wasn’t Johann’s fault; 
and besides, surely he 
had been long enough 
in England to become 
naturalised. At any rate 
it was both prejudiced 
and illogical to assume 
that Johann was my 
enemy solely because he 
happened to be born in ■ 
Germany. 

The bath took some 
time to fill. The taps, I 
think, wanted sweeping. 
But during the time that 
elapsed I made up my 
mind. J ohann should be 
opened. I slipped on 
my dressing-gown and 
went in search of him. 
When I had secured him 
I met Joan on the land- 
ing ; she was just going 
down to dinner. 

“Haven’t you had 
your bath yet ? ” she 
“ Hurry up and— -oh ! you ’ve 


4.fi Y C 


* She loves 


asked. 

got Johann ! ” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I have decided 
that there is no evidence to prove that 
he is not a naturalised British bottle. 
I am going to open him.” 

“ You renegade ! ” Joan cried. “ If 
you dare so much as to loosen his cork 
I ’ll — I ’ll give you an Iron Cross.” 

“I’m desperate,” I answered. “I 
would still open Johann even if you 
threatened me with the Iron Cross of 
both the first and the second class.” 

“Coward!” said Joan. “Still, if 
you ’re really determined to open him, 
remember half belongs to me.” 

A moment later I had poured half 
the contents of Johann — his full name 
is Johann Maria Farina — into my bath. 
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She . “This be a terrible war, Doctor.” 

She. “It’s a pity someone don’t catch that there old Kruger.” 
She. “Aw— changed his name, has he— deceitful old varmint?” 


He. “It is, indeed.” 

He. “Ah, you mean the Kaiser.” 


OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, PuncKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman (Macmillan) that 
impenitent pamphleteer, H. G, Wells, returns yet again to 
the intriguing subject of marriage, and in a vein something 
nearer orthodoxy. Not, certainly, that worthy stubborn 
orthodoxy of accepted unquestioned doctrine, or that sleeker 
variety of middle-aged souls that were once young, now 
i too tired or bored to go on asking questions, but an ortho- 
i doxy rather that is honest enough to revise on the 
! evidence earlier judgments as too cocksure and hasty. Sir 
Isaac Harman was a tea-shop magnate, and a very pestilent 
and primitive cad who caught his wife young and poor and 
battered her into reluctant surrender by a stormy wooing, 
whose very sincerity and abandonment were but a frantic 
expression of his dominating egotism and acquisitiveness. 
Wooing and winning, thinks this simple ignoble knight, is 
a thing done once and for all. Eemains merely obedience 
in very plain and absolute terms on the part of lady to 
lord, obedience which, in the last resort, can be exacted by 
withholding supplies — not so uncommon a form of black- 
mail as it suits the 'dominant sex to imagine. Lady 
Harman's emancipation does not take the conventionally 
unconventional form, for some deeper reason, I think, than 
that her sententious friend and would-be lover, George 
Brimley, could not altogether escape her gentle contempt ; 
indeed, she recognises Sir Isaac's claims upon her for 
duty and gratitude in a way which modern high-spirited 
priestesses of progress would scarcely approve. She fights 


merely for a limit to the proprietorship, for the right to a 
separate individuality, the right to be useful in a wider 
sphere (a phrase that stands for so much that is good and 
less good). Mr. Wells has realised this gracious, shy and , 
beautiful personality with a fine skill. It is no mean feat.. 
He might so easily have made a dear mild ghost. And 
oh! if ladies of influence who regiment their inferiors in 
^ orderly philanthropic schemes had some of the wisdom and 
I tolerance of Lady Harman in her dealings with the tea- 
shop girls. You see one instinctively pays Mr. Wells the 
serious compliment of assuming that he has something 
material to say about the things which matter. 

As a demonstration of the irony of history, I can hardly 
imagine a better subject for romance at the present 
moment than the fortunes of William op Orange, and 
if Miss Marjorie Bowen’s Prince and Heretic (Methuen) 
shows some traces of having been rather hastily finished 
it is easy to pardon this defect. The alchemist’s assistant, 
part seer and part quack, whom she introduces into the 
earlier part of the story foretells the violent deaths of the 
young princes of the house of Nassau and the ravaging 
and looting of the Netherlands by Alva, Defender of the 
Catholic Faith and servant of the House of Hapsburg; 
but he cannot conjure up out of his crystal the sight of a ! 

: Catholic Belgium sufl:ering these things, three hundred and ! 
I fifty years later, at the hands of a Lutheran King allied with 
a Hapsburg and fighting for the sake of no cause but his^ 

I own vanity. Most of the action takes place in Brussels, 

I — a Brussels placarded with squibs against Cardinal' 
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Grantille; and the final retreat of Wieliam, ruined in methods of 1812 with those of 1914. On ihe other hand, 
everything except his spirit, to join the army of the Prince in these strenuous days we may not have the time, even if 
de Conbe, has a pathetic significance to-day that not we have the inclination, to devote ourselves to campaigns 
many historical romances can claim. Miss Marjorie a hundred years old. For my own part, while frankly 
Bowen has a remarkable gift for the presentation of a admitting the value of this book, I confess that I had some- 
number of lifelike portraits against a vivid and gorgeous times to skip in an endeavour to avoid being bewildered by 
background, and the successive pictures of the Dutch and names and numbers. Using this desultory mode of pro- 
Flemish Schools which she creates in Prince and Heretic, gression I was still abundantly informed and profoundly 
make it, if not quite so successful as I Will Maintain, at interested. Mr. Foord is out to^ give facts, however 
least a book which no lover of the Lowlands can aford tedious, and I agree with him that it is the busiiiess of an 
to miss. historian to be accurate before he is entertaining. Yet I 

could have wished that he had been less parsimonious with 

Oiir Sentimental Garden (Heinemann) is one of the very his human appeals, for whenever he unbends he can be at 
pleasantest garden-books I have encountered. One reason once interesting and informing. The struggles of Barclay 
for this is that it is about such a lot of other things besides de Tolly against jealousy and intrigues are vividly told, 
gardens. Yolumes that : , and nothing could be 

are exclusively devoted j j » more graceful than the 

to what I might callj | j / tribute Mr. Foord pays 

horticultural hortationj r \.! l memory of that 

are apt to become op-| ^ soldier, General 

pressive. But Agnes and' P' lij j \ , ii j > Ebli3. It is impossible 

Egebton Castle are| ' '■ — history of 

persons far too sympa- ! - ■r— "-j - | this disastrous campaign 

thetic not to avoid this, j without being impressed 

danger. Instead of lectur- j | by the terrible penalties 

ing, they talk with an; f T' '' ~ ‘ ' I of over weening arrogance 

engaging discursiveness' v\[ , ‘J, : and ambition, and with- 

tbat lures you from page : , j; ijjjjj realising the flaming 


gardens. Yolumes that “ 
are exclusively devoted j 
to what I might callj 
horticultural hortation | 
are apt to become op- 1 
pressive. But Agnes and ' 
Egebton Castle are | 
persons far too sympa- ! 
thetic not to avoid this | 
danger. Instead of lectur- j 
ing, they talk wdth an! 
engaging discursiveness ' 
that lures you from page ! 
to page, as it might from ! 
bed to border, were you ' 
an actual visitor in the ' 
exquisite Surrey garden 
that is their ostensible ^ 
subject. One thing wdth ; 
them leads to another. ! 
“Lilacs,” they say. | 

“ Ah, lilacs — ” and im- j 
mediately one of them is 
started upon a whole 
I series of rambling, Du 
; Maurieeish recoUec- 
j tions.of school-days in 
Second Empire Paris, 
Kittens and Pekinese 
puppies, village types, 
politics (just a little) and 
Eoman villas— all these 
are the themes of their 
happy talk, ‘‘The Gar- ... 








Old Lady {to wounded Officef*), Oh, Sir, no you ‘appen to ’ave 
’eabd ip any of your men at the front ‘as pound, a pair of spec- 
tacles wotJ leit in a 16 ‘bus in the Edgware Road?” 


i spirit of patriotism that 
I has glorified, and will 
I always glorify, the Rns- 
I sians in time of national 
peril. 

; In A Morning In My 
I Library (“ Times” Book 
! Club), Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge’ has put to- 
; gether an anthology of 
' English prose which has 
j some high advantages to 
I recommend it to popular 
I favour even in what the 
! compiler calls “ these 
1 tumultuous times.*' It 
! is a small book and fits 
easily into a coat pocket ; 
it is well and clearly 
- printed, and, best of 


cien Garrulous they might have called the book ; and I for all, the Selection is admirably made and does credit to 
one have found it infinitely charming. Not that shrewd Mr. Coleridge's taste. Every extract bears the stamp 
Inrits l^be choice of roses, the marshalling of bulbs^ of inspiration, a quality difficult to define but unmis- 
and other simh aspects of the theme proper are wanting, takable. ■ Ealeigh's invocation to Death; Johnson's 
Moreover, what they tell of garden triumphs is at once preface to the Dictionary ; Napier's description of the 
realised for ^u by a prodigality of drawings scattered battle of Albuera; Eichard Shiel’s appeal on behalf of 
amongthetext,someglowing in a full page of colour, others his fellow-countrymen, and Abraham Lincoln's immortal 
in line alone, from the pencil and brush of Mr. Charles speech at Gettysburg— all these are to be found, and many 
KOBiNSON. Altogether a very gentle book, of which one 1 more ; and all go to show the might, majesty, dominion 

may echo the hope expressed by the waiters in their grace- and power of that great language which it is our privilege 
lul nreiace that “some fit t iu.* ^ i • m 


M preface that “some unquiet heart, labouring under the to speak 

stram of long-draTO suspense,” may find in it “a passing more highly and shaU endeavour to place* a more careful 
re axation, a forgotten smde. restraint on our tongues and our pens after we have dipped 

n ^ , through Mr. Coleridge's little book. He is a judicious 

Mn T?«r. of military history should be grateful to guide, and such explanations as he adds are always shert 

Ml. GDWARD Foord for the patient labour and perseverance and never tiresome. Yet it must in fairness be added that 

of Bussian King Charles's head, in the shape of an anti-vivisection 

19 (Hutchinson). The book appears at a footnote, has once, but only once, crept into the “memoriaL” 

mos opportune date, for most of ^ nowadays are military However the fault is such a little one that those who love 
cntKJs, and here we can, if we like, compare the Eussian noble English prose will easily forgive it. 


think we shall value that privilege a little 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The KAiSEE,’we hear, has had much 
pleasure in not bestowing the Iron 
Cross on Herr Maximilien Harden, 
the editor of Zulmnft^ who, in a recent 
article, suggested that the Germans 
should give up the pretence that they 
did not begin the War. 

Mr. Cecil Chisholm, in his biography 
of our Commander-in-Chief, draws at- 
tention to the fact that both Sir John 
French and General Joffre are square 
men. This, no doubt; accounts for the 
difficulty the enemy has in 
round. them. , 1 ^ 


getting 


The author also mentions that 
subject of his biography is 
known as “Lucky French,” 
though few persons under- 
stand the full appropriate- 
ness of the epithet. It was 
Sir John Luck who first 
gave him a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself. 

“Before Christmas,” says 
a German journal, “Lon- 
doners will have become 
familiar with the spectacle 
of seeing their public build- 
ings guarded by German 
blue- jackets.” This, of 
course, . must refer to the 
Interior of our prisons. 

We hear that as a result 
of the raid by British air- 
men on the Zeppelin base 
at Friedrichshaven, the 
place has now been pla- 
carded with notices an- 
nouncing that foreign aeroplanes 
verhoten there. 


as pigeons. Kot quite in the same; Caution. — The members of the Old 
way, perhaps; though cases of flying 'Boys Corps simply hate being called 
cats have occurred. We know one, for \ “ Old B.C.s.” 


instance, that flew 
other day. ' 


at a dog only the 


“ Ete-W'itness ” has remarked that 
the Germans in France are now equip- 
ped with a gun which is quite silent. 
As a result of this statement a number 
of men who had hitherto held^back as 
being subject to headaches are now 
rushing to enlist. ... ... 

The advertisement of a new rifle 
gallery in Dublin runs as follows: — 
“Learn to shoot at the Dublin Bifle 
School. The object is to teach every 
man to shoot irrespective of political 


Plucky little Wales again! Russia 
may have her Przemysl, but it trans- 
* piredin certain police-court proceedings 
last week that Glamorgan has her 


Ynysybwl. We would suggest 
the competition should now stop. 


that 



Beci'uiting Sergeant. “\Yant to join the Cayaley, do you? 
Know anything about hoeses?” 

A^pplicant. “Wot— me? Three winners and a second yesterday! 
Lumme, G-uv’nor! Wot do you think 


are 


It is announced that the proposal at 
Lewisham to change the name of Berlin 
Boad has been rejected by the residents. 
This is unfortunate, as the only effect 
can be to put fresh heart into the 
Germans. .|: 

sis 

The Russians having objected, to 
being called a steam roller, the London 
and North Western Railway have tact- 
fully taken their fast engine “ Teutonic ” 
and re-christened her “ The Tsar.” 

The Russians succeeded, a few days 
ago, in. catching the Goehen napping. 
Apparently the motto of the Tiirkisch 
Navy is “ Let lying dogs sleep.” 

>;c 5is 

A writer in The Daily Chronicle sug- 
gests that cats, with their marvellous 
homiiag instincts, might be used for the 
carriage of messages in the same way 


views.” The old order changeth. 
Formerly, no doubt, the rifles were 
sighted in one way for Unionists and 
in another for Nationalists. 

j;: 

5l« 

The watchmaking industry in Chaux- 
de-Fonds, Switzerland, has, it is stated, 
already suffered a loss of £700,000 since 
the outbreak of the war. This is attri- 
buted entirely £o the competition of 
the Watch on the Rhine. 

With reference again to the Silent 
Guns which the Germans claim to 
have invented, it is only fair to point 
out that, before they were beard of, 
English artillery - men had silenced 
many of the noisy ones. 

❖ * 

“FREE PASSES AND OYER- 
CR0WTONG.“ 

JSvming Standard. 

There w^s some excuse for this mis- 
print, for the offence complained of took 
place at the Coronation Picture Palace. 


THE RECRUITING PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The recruiting problem would surely 
be solved easily if Lord Kitchener 
would send for Gajpiain Desmond y V.G.. 
and his legions from Lahore. It 
will be remembered that in a polo 
tournament at that military station 
"■ ~ Captain Desmond and his 

j team reached the final after 
j “ they had fought their way, 
i inch by inch, through eight- 
, and-twenty matches.” (Gh. 
iXVI., Captain Desmond, 
j F.O., by Maud Diver.) If 
■ we generously assume that 
, the hero’s team played in 
the only tie in the first 
round — the Test being byes 
i —we arrive at the result 
; that there were 268,435,457 
’ teams or 1,073,741,828 men 
: playing. Might not just a 
small percentage of these, 
if brought over to France, 
decide the issue at once in 
favour of the Allies ? Some 
of* the four or five billion 
ponies might also be utilised 
for remounts and for trans- 
port. Nor should the com- 
mittee which successfully 
managed this tournament 
be lost sight of. They showed a 
power of organisation which could 
scarcely fail to be of use now at the 
War Office. 


“Rosa pulled ofl her hat as she 
throwing it carelessly on the bed, and she 
laughed nosily .“ — Ottawa CitUen. 

This is generally supposed to be an 
American habit. 


A censored letter from a correspon- 
dent at the Front tells us that the 
most popular song with our Troops is 
the following : — 


■ It 's a long way to 

It ’s a long way to go ; 
It ’s a long way to - 


To the sweetest ■ 


Goodbye - 


, farewell • 


. I know, 


It 's a long, long way to 

But my heart 's right 

It will be interesting to bear further 
details as soon as they can be divulged 
without giving the ' position away to' 
the enemy. 


YOL. CXDVn. 


A A 
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TO THE NEUTRAL NATIONS. 

Ip you elect to stay outside 
And run no risk, on shore or sea, 

Where men for all men’s sake have died 
In this the War of Liberty 
(The same whose figure points the pilot’s way. 
Larger than life, in New York Bay); — 

If you prefer to fold your hands 
And watch us, at your guarded ease. 

Straining our strength to sweep the lands 
Clean of a deadly foul disease, 

Which must, unless our courage find a cure, 

Fall on your children, swift and sure; — 

Stay out by all means; none shall ask 
The help that your free will declined; 

Well bear as best we may the task 
That duty’s caE to us assigned; 

And you shaE reap, ungrudged, in happier years 
The harvest of our blood and tears. 

Only — when this long fight is done, 

And, breathing Freedom’s purer air, 

You share the vantage we have won — 

Think not the honour, too, to share; 

The honour shaU be theirs and theirs alone 
By whom the thraE was overthrown. 

Meanwhile a boon: if not your swords, 

Give us your sympathy at need; ' 

Show us the friendship , which affords 
At least to let its pockets bleed; 

And get your tradesmen kindly to forgo 
Their traffic with a common foe. 

- I • . 0. S. 


HISTOEY’S BEPETITIONS. 

[It may be interesting to compare modern ivar items loith 
some lokich ham been culled from oxer oxm contemporary 
records of the past^ ' ■ • • * . 

From The Early British Weekly, cire. 50 b.c. : — 

The Chief Druid’s Fund to provide woad for oungallant 
troops at the Front continues to progress. 

Tried yesterday for fiint-and-steel signalling to the enemy, 
a Roman spy was convicted and axed. • - ' 

News from Rome continues to show that the capital of 
the enemy is growing very uneasy. A force of special lictors 
has been emnEed to keep order in the event of a popular 
rising. 

An account o£ the fighting by an Eye-Witness with the 
Headquarters of Cassiveuaunus appears, on another page. 

From The Saxon Chronicle, 878 a.d. : — 

King- Alpeed has given his patronage to a scheme for 
sending comforts to our troops in the trenches. Contri- 
butions are already pouring in, and it is said that the King 
wp particularly touched by a gift of confectionery from the 
wife of a humble neatherd. 

From The Saxon Standard, 1065 A.n. : 

The Norman Lie Factory continues to try to frighten 
us by means of invasion stories. The latest tale of terror 
IS to^ the effect that a great army is to be landed at 
Hastings before we know where we are. We are to be 
cru^ed under the maEed fist of Normandy. The General 
Staff of King Haeoud can, we think, be trusted to deal 
with such a^ger^^tohen they come. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. IX. 

{From General font Bebnhabdi.) 

All-Highest War Lord, — To have received from you 
a letter wntten in your own gracious and weapon-bearing 
hand is an honourable privilege, under the weight of which 
many a General mights have felt his knees tremble, and I 
confess that I too, though used to your Majesty’s kindnesses, 
have not been unmoved. 

Your Majesty asks me what I now think of this war of 
mine — I quote yoiu* words — and goes on to insinuate that 
in some measure the humble books tiiat I have from time 
to time written, and the conversations I have held wdth 
your supreme self and with others, are responsible for what 
is now taking place in France, Flanders, and the Eastern 
seat of war. This insinuation I must with all my strength 
repudiate. It is true that I have been an advocate of war. 
For the Germans it was necessary that war should be the 
object of their policy in order that when the hour struck 
they might be able to attack their foes under the most 
favourable conditions ' and conquer them in the shortest 
possible time. But in saying this I made myself merely 
the echo of your Majesty’s speeches and the faithful inter- 
preter of your august mind.' When you in words of match- 
less eloquence spoke/of the mailed fist and bade your 
recruits shoot their parents rather than disobey their-Kaiser, 
a humble General like myself could not gb far wrong if he 
I supposed that the thought of war was constantly in ydur 
Imperial mind. No other nation, I knew, had the purpose 
; of attacking us, and I assumed therefore that if we were to 
; gain the world-power at which vve aimed we must be ready 
; to attack other nations. Everything, however, depended 
I on the conditions and the moment. , 

I As for a war begun, as this war was begun, in a sudden 
I fit of temper, I must use frankness with your Majesty and 
' say that I never contemplated it. War against- France — 
yes; and war against Russia, if needs must be,' though even 
then I deny that we ought to have made ourselves the 
mere instrument of Austrian ambitions and allowed our- 
selves to be dragged into danger for the becuix yeuX -of the 
Ballplatz, But tq manage things so. ill as to make it certain 
that England must declare against us and that Italy must 
refuse-- to- help us — this, indeed, was the master-stroke of 
stupidity. Your Majesty will, n6 doubt, say that this was 
the fault of Bethmann-Hollweg and. von Jagow, but I am 
not sure that you. yourself must not share with them the 
responsibility, for it was you who lost your head and gave 
the final word — which, of course, no one else could" have 
given. You could have spared Belgium and kept England 
out of the war, so as to deal with her alone at a later date, 
but' you took the bit between- your autocratic teeth, and, 
alas,' there was nobody who could stop you. 

I say again, this is not my war. I never imagined it or 
planned it in this WQ^y* J^nd 1 decline to be made responsible 
for it. I wanted a War that might be quickly prosperous, 
and as safe for Germany as any war can be — a war of 
which we might keep the management in our own hands 
with great profit to ourselves. ,But now, though only four * 
months have passed, we have lost the reins and Fate has 
taken them up and is directing the course of things.' 
When that happens anything may happen. It is useless, 
therefore, to turn round and make accusations which are not 
founded in reason. My system was a good one and is still 
good, hut it cannot now be used. There is nothing for it 
now except to continue hammering with our heads against 
a stone waE, which is not an agreeable occupation even' 
when the heads are German. 

Your Majesty’s faithful subject, Von Bernhardi. 











THE WATCH DOGS. 

Tin. 

Deae Chaeles, — We have gois a 
move on ab last. We don’t know where 
we are going or why we are going or 
even if we are really going at all. It 
may be that we are on our- way- to the 
Continent; it may be that we are on 
our way to the coast to assume the 
defensive ; it may be that the authori- 
ties are pulling our legs and are watch- 
ing from behind the hedges en roiLte to | 
see how we take it. We march on tillj 
we are told to stop. We stop till we 
are told to march on. ^ 

I was, as you know, in London on 
Sunday. Having had a trying week I 
sought a change of air to recuperate 
my health ; I also sought to recover 
my self-respect by being saluted in my 
native parks. IFull of the good things 
. of this world I returned in the evening 
to 

[Gensor. Now then, don’t you give it 
away. 

Myself. But, dash it all, he knows 
where I ’d come from. 

Censor. That may be, but it ’s not to 
get about where you are. 

Myself. But I’m not there now. I’m 
at — — 

Censor. H’sh.] 


I got to my little nest (anonymous) at : 
10.30 P.M. and found the following, 
among other orders awaiting me : 
“Company Officers will hold their com- 
panies in readiness to move at short 
notice,” “ Will they ? ” I asked, and leapt 
lightly into my bed ; never a wise thing 
to do w’'hen your bed consists of a stick 
or two and a bit of canvas ... I was col- 
lecting myself on the floor when a cor- 
poral came in, wearing that significant, 
nay sinister, look which corporals 
assume when they bring messages from 
orderly room. "Having cursed him 
I roundly for the collapse of my bed (in 
military life you may curse anybody for 
anything, provided he is an inferior) I 
' told him to proceed and let me know the 
I worst. “We move at 8 A.M., Sir,” said 
■ he. “ And what is it now ? ” I asked. 

^ “ 11.5 P.M., Sir,” said he. “ Then,” said 
; I, “ I have under nine hours to pack up 
[ all my goods, dividing them into those 
which I shall carry myself on my for- 
3 light-articles-only back, those which the 
transport will carry and those which I 
5 shall leave here for Providence to send 
home ; to inspect my half-company, its 
) feet, its rifles, its packs, its kit-bags 
and the thousand-and-one other things 
1 which are its; to feed my men and 
j myself and gather together a day’s 
1 ration for both of us and to attend to 


all those little odds and ends which 
will inevitably crop up when one is 
about to leave one’s headquarters and 
never see them again. All this must 
be done by 8 a.m. you say ? ” “ The 
battalion will march to the rendezvous 
at 7.15, Sir,” said he. “Eeveill6 at 
5.30, breakfast at 6.30, and sick parade 
at 6.45,” he concluded, adding, with 
sarcasm more effective than any of my 
own, “ Good night, Sir,” 

I went straight to sleep. What else 
could I do ? Obviously the suggested 
programme was impossible of com- 
pletion in the time allotted ; why then 
attempt it ? I decided to obey orders : 
to reveille at 5.30, breakfast at 6.30, 
and then -to start getting ready and 
continue doing so till called for. If 
the worst came to the worst, I should 
become a sick man and parade accord- 
ingly. It struck me as I dozed off that 
in civil life the very last thing an invalid 
would attempt would be to parade. 

In supposing that I should at least 
be thorough about my sleep, I reckoned 
without my old though not always wel- 
come friend, Banner. His view is that 
when a crisis arrives it is up to the 
people involved to be at least busy, if not’ 
worse. To him commotion is essential, 
and he has always distrusted our adju- ! 
tant because the only thing he did on 
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receiving telegraph orders to mobilize! the whim of the G.O.C., put at that \a/ar mfmpivitafq 

was to send out an orderly for a hundred; unforgivable hour. It is only myself WAK mclVicIvTOcOa 

cigarettes and a Daily Mirror. When ; who may lie a-bed till six ! ^ A thoughtful and far - reaching 

Lieutenant Banner receives orders he at | Well, Charles, I *11 let you know in i suggestion toward the better regulation 
once puts his cap on, pushes it to the ! due course what becomes of me, that of the currency has been made by a 
back of his head and passes a weary j is if I ever know myself. I see little Air. James Innes C. Eoger. He writes 
hand across a worried brow. When he j more of the business than the backs to the Press in the following terms : — 
has confused himself to the top of his j of the files marching ahead of me, and ** It has lately struck me that a silver 
bent he searches round for other even if I discover the names of our IO 5 . piece might be introduced during 
victims. On this Sunday night ill resting-places I have generally for- the war instead of (or in addition to) 
luck directed his footsteps to my billet ; gotten them in the haste of our depar- the paper notes now current. Although 
seeing me in bed, he became positively ture. I met a man who had returned these might be objected to on the 
aghast, though I firmly believe he was from the Continent itself and I asked ground of size and weight, they would 
inwardly delighted to discover so de- him where he had been and how he* be interesting as a memento of the | 
pressing a sight. got his wound. He admitted frankly great war, especially if the obverse side i 

You may imagine the colloquy that that he didn’t know ; in fact, he said, bore, say, a representation of the British 
ensued; how he repeated to me, with a he’d been back in England for three Eleet in action.” 
nice sense of climax, the news which I weeks now and no one had ever let him It seems to us that this would pro- 
had already received from the corporal, know whether he had been at the front vide a delightful little game for the 


I It is impossible to do 
: it,” said he. “ Quite,” 
I said I, turning on my 
! other side. ‘‘ But good 
heavens, man, you ’re not 
going to sleep ” he 
asked. “ I ’m going to 
have a try,”* I told him. 
The result of the business 
was that Banner even- 
tually did all my packing 
forme, feeling, no doubt, 
that I should, be left 
behind if he didn’t. Of 
course he was left behind 
himself. Eeally, I sup- 
pose, I ought to be very 
grateful to the dear old 
fellow; but I have the 
feeling that, if he had 
stayed away, I should 
have had my sleep and 
every thing wouldhave ar- 
ranged itself in the mean- 
time, and would have 
arranged rightly. 













'' 




The Tkctor (after bemg admotmhed for un-scoiitlike behaviour), “Well, 

YOU MAY SAY WHAT YOU LIKE, SiR, BUT I CONSIDER IT DISTINCTLY SUBVER- 
SIVE OP DISCIPLINE POR AN ORDINARY PRIVATE TO CALL HIS PATROL- 
LEADER *Tofpee-nose.’ ” 


Government, which pro- 
bably has not much else 
to do at present, and we 
do not see how the pro- 
posed coins could pos- 
sibly be objected to on 
the grounds mentioned 
above. On the contrary 
they would be most use- 
ful in a variety of ways 
in which the sixpence 
and threepenny bit are 
of no service wbatevei*. 
In thoroughly honest 
households th6y could be 
employed as letter- 
weights or for practising 
the discus-throw for the 
next Olympic Games (if 
any), or for keeping open 
a swing door while a tea- 
tray is carried through. 
We hope the idea will 
be vigorously followed 
up. A 15/- piece repre- 
senting the British 


We marched forth at break of day or not. If they don’t inform you as to Army crossing the Aisne Biver under 
from that town where we have been your present or your past, how can you fire would be certain to be popular, as 
stationed the last three months, and it expect to be informed as to your future? also would a 17/6 piece showing the 
shows how unavailing are these pre- Thus I may at this moment be march- 'arrival of the Indian Troops at Alar- 
cautions for secrecy when I tell you ing forward to Belgium, or I may be seilles. 

that the local tailor was up ?,nd about merely moving to another home station, Something, too, might be done with 
beiore dawn collecting his unpaid or it may all be a test of my power and our stamps. Concrete gun emplace- 
accounts notwithstanding. Since then organization and I may be making a ments would look very well on the five- 
we have slept in hay-lofts, and some- wide circle which will bring me back shilling stamp, and the desired effect of 
times m eligible viIIm, knowing the one fine morning tomy original starting- secrecy could be obtained by printing 
dignity ^d pleasure of the white sheet place, Tiddilyumpton. them on the back ; while we would sug- 

again. Our wiUy - nilly hosts are aU Drop it all, a soldier ought to be told gest for the penny stamp a design of a 
firmly convinwd that we want con- whether he is going to war or not. muffler or a mitten with crossed knitting 
versation confined to the more grue- It would make it so much easier to needles in each corner. At the same 
some expenen^s of their fnends know what attitude to adopt to the time an important step could betaken 
and rations who have got mixed up schoolchildren who cheer him as he toward popularizing the postal order, 
m this war, but otherwise they are marches past. Yours, Hbney. by printing on the diverse side of it in 

pmSTinhSit it is found°aSolu “la its issi of 22nd instant out estimable 


present inhabit it is found absolutely “In its issue of 22nd instant our estimable „ Irmit -nmr tn fpiTinorovcr 
th.l to fate ana thi 


mofeher thrPP a magnificent translation of the , We only throw out these suggestions 

^ Kudyard Kipling: ‘Rule for what they are worth. Like Mr. 
^ believe, >’~Bmnos Aires Standard. Eogeb himself our sole idea is to con- 

^iiffant son, shoiffd rise from their Wait till you read Robeet Beidges’ tribute something really useful to the 
beds at 5 0 clock when reye^6 is, at new work. “ God Save the King.” pregnant deUberations of the hour. 


1 pregnant deliberations of the hour. 
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Officer {commanding sJcirmisJiing : party ). “Very sorry to put you off your game, Sir; but ^ste had to come across here.’’ 
Golfer, “Don’t mention it, Sir.' It "makes me feel I’tb done my bit.” 


BOOK TEADE GOSSIP. 

{The follotving communication hae been 
submitted to our own Special Censor^ 
%uho takes the responsibility of contra- 
dieting it in every particular. Subject 
to thisy he has no objection to publi- 
cation,) 

Paternoster Boiv, 

In spite of the drastic regulations 
against dealing with the enemy it is to 
be feared that books from British pub- 
lishing houses continue to find their 
way into German hands. During the 
early days of the invasion of Belgium 
an unprecedented demand for Sow 
to Collect Old Furniture arose in 
neutral countries, accompanied by en- 
quiries for similar works dealing with 
silver plate, pictures and bijoutry. Sus- 
picion respecting the ultimate destina- 
tion of these books is strengthened by 
the fact that of late the demand has 
given place to urgent requests for stilts, 
wading-hoots, * and “ water-wings ” — a 
class of goods in which Paternoster 
Eow is not keenly interested. 

The esteemed Berliner Tageblatt has 
recently set itself to discover the most 
suitable reading for civilians during the 
I war. One of its correspondents recom- 


mends Gulliver's TravelSy ** in order to 
learn to know the -English.** That 
weighty point may therefore be regarded 
as finally settled. Meanwhile from other 
sources no less authentic some inter- 
esting particulars have come to light 
of the literary relaxations prevailing 
among our enemy in the field. From 
these it would appear that early in 
September General von Klxjck received, 
apparently from an anonymous ad- 
mirer, a copy of The Mysteries of PariSy 
in which he has been thoughtfully ab- 
sorbed ever since. His Imperial mas- 
ter’s pocket-companion takes the form 
of a copy of Mr, Ebank Eichabdson’s 
There and BacJcy which we learn is 
already beginning to show signs of hard 
wear. Ms^ny of the gunners stationed 
about French and Belgian cathedral 
cities are reported as being seriously 
interested in Max Muller’s Chips 
from a German Workshopy while Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ Twelve Stories and a 
Dream has become almost a book of 
reference to the officials disseminating 
German wireless news. 


A work of timely importance, especi- 
ally to Londoners during the present 
lighting regulations, is promised in the 
course of the next few weeks. , The 


novelty is to take the form of a brochure 
from the pen of Dean Inge, and will 
court popularity under the arresting 
title, Hoiv to be Cheerful though Gloomy, 


THE ABCHBISH0F8 APOLOGIA. 

[“I resent exceedingly the gross and vulgar 
wayin which the German Emperor has been 
treated in the newspapers. ... I have a 
personal memory of the Empercr very sacred 
to me .” — The Archbishop of York.'] 

His Grace o:p York maintains the 
Kaiser ’s 

Merely the dupe of bad advisers. 

And, simply to avoid a fuss, 
Reluctantly made war on us. 

One marvels what his Grace will say 
When, peradventure, some fine day. 
Thanks to his German friend, he hears 
York Minster crashing round his ears ! 


Foresight, 

“It was stated in Dover last night that 
an aircraft was seen over Dungeness this 
evening. — Central News. 

The Press Bureau, while permitting publi- 
cation, cannot vouch for the accuracy of this 
statement .”— Evening Express, 

No wonder I 
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A QUESTION OF LIGHT. 

Ab soon as Gelia had got a cheque- 
book of her own (and I had explained tlie 

mysteries of ** & Co/’ to her), she 

looked round for a safe investment of 
her balance, which amounted to several 
pounds. My offers, first of an old 
stocking and afterwards of mines, mort- 
gages and aerated breads, were rejected 
at once. 

**111 leave a little in the bank in 
case of accidents,” she said, ** and the 
rest must go somewhere absolutely safe 
and earn me five per cent. Otherwise 
they shan't have it.” 

We did what we could for her; we 
offered the money to archdeacons and 
other men of pronounced probity ; and 
finally we invested it in the Blanktown 
Electric Light Company. Blanktown 
is not its real’ name, of course; but I 
do not like to let out any information 
which may be of value to Celia’s ene- 
mies — the wicked ones who are trying 
to snatch her little fortune from her. 
The world, we feel, is a dangerous place 
for a young woman with money. 

** Can’t I 'possibly lose it now ? ” she 
asked. 

** Only in two ways,” I said. **Blank- 
town might disappear in the night, or 
the inhabitants might give up using 
electric light.” 

^ It seemed safe enough. At the same 
time we watched the newspapers 
anxiously for details of the latest 
inventions; and anybody who happened 
to mention when dining with us that 
he was experimenting with a new and 
powerful illuminant was handed his 
hat at once. 

You have Blanktown, then, as the 
depository of Celia’s for^ne. Now it 
comes on the scene in another guise. 

I naade the announcement with some 
pride at breakfast yesterday. 

** My dear,” I said, ** I have been 
asked to deliver a lecture.” 

** What ever on ? ” asked Celia. 

** Anything I like. The last person 
lectured on *The Minor Satellites of 
Jupiter,’ and the one who comes after 
me is doing * The Architecture of the 
Byzantine Period,’ so I can take some- 
thing in between.” 

** Like * Frostbites,’ ” said Celia help- 
fully. ** But I don’t quite understand. 
Where is it, and why ? ” 

** The Blanktown Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society ask me to lecture to 
them at Blanktown. The man who 
was coming is ill.” 

“ But why you particularly ? ” 

“One comes down to me in the 
end,” I said modestly, 

“ I expect it ’s because of my electric 
lights. ^^Do they give you any money 

** They ask me to name my fee.” 

** Then say a thousand pounds, and 
lecture on the need for more electric 
light. Fancy if I got six per cent. ! ” 

“ This is a very sordid conversation,” 
I said. *‘ If I agree to lecture at ail, it 
will be simply because I feel that I 
have a message to deliver ... I will 
now retire into the library and con- 
sider what that message is to be.” 

I placed the Encyclopedia handy 
and sat down at my desk. I had 
already grasped the fact that the title 
of my discourse was the important 
thing. In the list of the Society’s 
lectures sent to me there was hardly 
one whose title did not impress the 
imagination in advance. I must be 
equally impressive . . . 

After a little thought I began to 
write. 

*‘ Wasps and Thbie Youno. 

** Lecture delivered before the Blank- 
toicn Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Tuesday, December Sth. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen ” 

** Well,” said Celia, drifting in, 
“how’s it going?” 

I showed her how far I had got. 

** I thought you always began, ‘ My 
Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen,’ ” 
she said. 

** Only if the Lord Mayor ’s there.” 

** But how will you know ? ” 

*‘ Yes, that ’s rather awkward. I 
shall have to ask the Secretary before- 
hand.” , 

I began again. 

“Wasps and their Young. 

** Lecture delivered, etc, . , . 

** My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen ” 

It looked much better. 

“ What about Baronets ? ” said Celia. 

“ There ’s sure to be lots.” 

** Yes, this is going to be difficult. I 
shall have to have a long talk with the 
Secretary . . , How’s this? — *My 
Lord Mayor, Lords, Baronets, Ladies 
and Gentlemen and Sundries.’ That ’s 
got in everybody.” 

“ That ’s all right. And I wanted to 
ask you: Have you got any lantern 
sHdes?” 

“ They ’re not necessary,” 

“ But they ’re much more fun. Per- 
haps they’U have some old ones of 
Vesuvius you can work in. Well, good- 
bye.” And she drifted out. 

I went on thinking. 

“ No,” I said to myself, ** I ’m on the 
wrong tack,” So I began again ; — 

**SoME Yorkshire Pot-Holes. 

Lecture delivered before the Blank- 
toxvnLiterary axid Philosophical Society, 
Tuesday, December Sth. 

** My Lord Mayor, my Lords ” 

“I don’t want to interrupt,” said 
Celia coming in suddenly, **but — oh, 
what ’s a pot-hole ? ” 

** A curious underground cavern 
sometimes found in the North.” 

** Aren’t caverns always underground ? 
But you ’re busy. Will you be in for 
lunch ? ” 

**I shall be writing my lecture all 
day,” I said busily. 

At lunch I decided to have a little 
financial talk with Celia. 

** What I feel is this,” I said. ** At 
most I can ask ten guineas for my 
lecture. Now my expenses all the way 
to the North, with a night at an hotel, 
will be at least five pounds.” 

** Five-pounds-ten profit,” said Celia. 
*‘Not bad.” 

** Ah, but wait. I have never spoken 
in public before. In an immense hall, 
whose acoustics 

** Wlio are they ? ” 

**Well, never mind. W’hat I mean 
is that I shall want some elocution 
lessons. Say five, at a guinea each.” 

*‘ That still leaves five shillings.” 

**If only it left that, it might be 
worth it. But there ’s the new white 
waistcoat. An audience soon gets 
tired of a lecture, and then there’s 
nothing for the wakeful ones to con- 
centrate on but the white waistcoat of 
the lecturer. It must be of a virgin 
whiteness. Say thirty-five shillings. So 

I lose thirty shillings by .it. Can I 
afford so much?” 

** But you gain the acoustics and the 
waistcoat,” 

“True. Of course, if you insist ” 

“ Oh, you must,” said Celia. 

So I returned to the library. By 
tea-time I had got as far as this : — 

** Adventures with a Camera in 
Somaliland. 

“ Lecture delivered before the Blank- 
toiun Literary and Philo ” 

And then I had an idea. This time 
a brilliant one. 

** Celia,” I said at tea, ** I have been 
wondering whether I ought to take 
advantage of your generosity.” 

** What generosity ? ” 

** In letting me deliver this lecture.” 

“ It isn’t generosity, it ’s swank. I 
want to be able to tell everybody.” 

** Ah, but the sacrifices you are 
making.” 

** Am I ? ” said Celia, with interest. 

“Of course you are. Consider. I 
ask a fee of ten guineas. They cannot 
possibly charge more than a shilling a 
head to listen to me. It would be 
robbery. So that if there is to bo a 
profit at all, as presumably they anti- 
pate, I shall have a gate of at least 
two hundred and fifty.” 

“ I should hope so.” 





** Two hundred and fifty. And what 
does that mean? It means that at 
seven-thirty o’clock on the night of 
December the 8th two hundred and fifty 
residents of Blanktown will Uim out 
the electric lights in their draxoing- 

rooms . . . PEEHAPS EVEN IN THEIR 
HALLS . . . and proceed to the lecture- 
room. True, the lecture-room will be 
lit up — a small compensation — but not 
for long. When the slides of Vesuvius 

are thrown upon the screen ” 

Celia was going pale. 

“ But if it ’s not you,” she faltered, 
** it will be somebody else.” 

“No; if I refuse, it will be too late 
then to get a substitute. Besides they 
must have tried everybody else before 
they got down to me . . . Celia, already 
the Zeppelin scare has shaken your 
stock severely; this will be the final 

blow. It is noble of you to sacrifice ” 

“ Don’t go 1 ” she cried in anguish. 

I gave a deep sigh. 

“ For your sake,” I said, “ I won’t.” 
So that settles it. If my lecture on 
“First Principles in Homeopathy” is 
ever to be delivered, it must be delivered 
elsewhere. A. A. M. 


A LA RUSSE. 


Every November, just as I am 
beginning to look sadly down the long 
vista of apple — apple-tart, apple-pud- 
ding, stewed apple and custard, apple- 
charlotte and . apple-dumpling — that 
stretches all the way from now to 
rhubarb, come cranberries. 

I had forgotten them, as I do every 
year, and the pinky-red that tinged the 
knife yesterday, as soon as it entered 
what I feared was an apple-tart, ran 
right up my arm and spread in a glow 
to my face. Dear cranberries 1 
And doubly dear just now. How 
did you manage it ? All the way from 
Archangel, was it — ^threading your way 
through mines and submarines, and 
not a keg broken, not a cranberry 
exploded? Thank you, Jellicoe. 

Or are you a Southern Slav, a Crim- 
Tartar? And did you dare the Dar- 
danelles, give the Qoeben the slip, and 
disappoint the German ganders of 
their sauce ? Artful ally 1 
Where is your home, bright berry? 
What are your habits ? Do you push 
through the snow on the steppes ? Do 


you flower in the first thaw of spring, 
set in Ml summer and ripen when the 
snow falls again? I think so; you 
have the savour of snow. I hope so ; 

I picture the snowfields stained with 
your blood when you burst. 

We ’ve known too little of you, but 
we shall want to know more now. 
The Vicar said the war would do good 
in more ways than one. It does it noio ; 
it sets me thinking. 

Learning, too . My landlady, for whom 
I had composed a simple object-lesson 
on the value of a strong Navy, pricked 
all my bubbles with, “Russian, Sir? 
Did you say Russian ? I wouldn’t have ' 
I a bit o’ foreign fruit in the’ house. 

I Them berries was picked in my sister’s 
garden on the moors.” 


“Helmets galore strew the fields. Rifles, 
motor lorries, and field kitchens are common 
finds. Some day they will be collected, and — 
such is the scandalous heartlessness of man- 
kind — distributed as souvenirs of the great 
Armageddon of 1914 .'’ — Daily Ghi'anicle* 

In case anybody wishes to bring us 
home a souvenir, we are keeping a 
little place on our writing-desk for a 
field-kitchen. 
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PEACE WITH HONOUR. 

[Being a slight amplification, from another quarter, of the lines 
addressed' to “ Mr. Bernard Jaw ” in lasticeeWs Punch'*) 
Oft as I ’ve wondered with a weary sigh 
At Mr, Shaw's incorrigible habit 
Of always seeing England with an eye 
That knows the arrnour’s joint and where to stab it, 
And, .sometimes taken by his*style, 

Have half believed his taunts of guile, 

But oftener set them down to bile 
And eating too much green-stuff, like a rabbit ; 

I 've dreamed a dream that, when the drums are still 
And stern Bellona, from her steel unbodiced, 

Begrets the overthrow of Kaiser Bill 
(Of all strange cranks, excepting one, the oddest), 
Disarmament and gentleness 
May also come to G. B. S., 

And, turned from wrath, he shall confess 
Britain in triumph was supremely modest. 

A newer, better Poland shall arise, 

And Schleswig-Holstein be extremely perky ; 
Alsace-Lorraine shall look with loving eyes 
To a clear dawn, where now the mists are murky, 
And messengers of peace shall stray 
On Balkan mounts, and my Aunt May 
Has frequently been heard to say 
That she intends to give the Belgians Turkey, 


But what of England ? Shall she not bestow 
Quiet upon the v^orld, and ordered measure, 

And take no vantage of the fallen foe 
In land (which is but dust) and sordid treasure ? 
But rather of her kindness yield 
The balm whereby hurt wounds are healed, 
That couchant in the selfsame field 
Lion and lamb may masticate at leisu’ o. 

■ Let it be written in the terms of peace, 

And evermore on brassy tablets graven, 

That England shall demand no right nor lease 
Of frontier nor of town, nor armoured haven, 

But cede, with uhreluctant paw 
To Germans and to German law 
The whole oft this egregious SHAVv^ 

And only re-annex the Bard of Avon. Evoe. 


**Tlie commission is also empowered to order the removal of 
advertising on existing marquises if it is deemed objectionable.*' 

Los Angeles Times. 

Who are these marquises who are large enough for a really 
telling poster on the waistcoat ? 

“ Here Colonel Hoffmann remarked : ‘ We have a feeling of absolute 
superiority over the Hussians. We must win: we will win.' " 

Daily Mail. 

Look out for our new opera, “Fairy Tales of Hoffmann.7 
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^I- n«ni t jt nif r>iii>T- womes the Eiitish Press day 1 going to press the material for whole 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAIviENT. and night. He stands in the way of | columns of print. 

(Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P.) recognition of exceptionally gallant ‘ This conscientiously and pains- 
Eoiise of Commons, Monday, deeds on the battle-field by particular takingly done, he permits certain jour- 

NovemboK — Dull sitting suddenly men or regiments. He arbitrarily strikes j nals published in Ireland to circulate 
stirred to excitement by Apparition in out passages from the letters of War seditious garbage designed to stop the I 
Khaki starting up from below Gangway Correspondents who, forbidden to ap- j flow of recruiting which Carson and 


on Ministerial Side. It was 
Wedgwood {sans Benn). 
Wanted to know what 
advice Government are 
prepared to give civil popu- 
lation as to how they 
ought to behave in event 
of German invasion. 

“Are they,” asked the 
warlike Wedgwood, “to 
take it lying down and let 
the Germans walk over 
them ? or shall they make 
the best possible stand for 
their country? ” 

From above Gangway 
in neighbourhood of Leif 
Jones* seat came tremu- 
lous voice exclaiming, 
“ Fight ! ** 

Thus encouraged. Par- 
liamentary Secretary to 
War Office, who day by 



Mr , Tennant , “ Our duty is to drive the invader into the sea.” 


John Eedmond, represen- 
tatives of contending na- 
tional parties, have loyally 
united in encouraging. 

In the Commons the 
other night attention of 
Solicitor-General, head 
of this new department, 
called to notorious matter. | 
Protested that he knew 
nothing of these Irish 
papers. General impres- 
sion in both Houses that 
it is time he made the 
acquaintance of the par- 
ticular organs alluded to 
and took action accord- 
ingly. 

Midleton to-night in : 
spirited speech asked what 
the Government proposed : 
to do? Crewe pleaded j 
that he must have notice ! 


day grows more martial in figure and proach the fighting line, laboriously of the question. Curzon, ever ready 
manner, pointed out that “ the first pick up such scraps of information as to oblige, promptly undertook to place 
duty we [meaning the Army] and the may filter through its outskirts. He one on notice-paper. 

Navy have to perform is to prevent holds over for days, sometimes for Business done , — In Commons Budget 

invasion. That failing, our duty is to weeks, official despatches from the Bill passed Eeport stage. Chancellor 
drive the invader into the sea as fast Front, for which the Public are eagerly smoothing the passage by concessions 
as ever we can.” waiting. Occasionally, by way of ex- to the brewers and publicans by way of 

As to action of civil population emer- hibiting bis desire that not a moment easing burden of additional taxation, 
gency committees are being formed in shall be lost in communicating impor- Souse of Commons, Wednesday , — 
counties where there is danger of in- tant information, be, about midnight, For some time there has been ru- 
vasion, and instructions are being by preference an hour later, dumps mour, generally discredited, that Prince 
issued by them. What those instruc- down upon hapless newspapers just Albert, son of Prince and Princess 
tions are Tennant strategically Christian, had taken active ser- 


declined to disclose. 

After this reassuring statement 
Consolidated Fund Bill immedi- 
ately passed second reading. 

Later fresh protest, led off by 
Lord Bob and emphasised by 
Bonar Law, against arbitrary 
conduct of Censor in dealing with 
the Press. 

“ We ought to stick to this till 
K. caves in,” says the Member 
FOR Sark. “ThePress Bureau has 
about it stamp of things ' made 
in Germany.’ Importation of 
other classes of these goods is 
prohibited. Let us either get rid 
of the Press Bureau or have it 
remodelled on principles of com- 
mon sense, in accord with public 
feeling and concern for best in- 
terests of the Army.”' 

Biismess done , — Stout bundle 
of Bills advanced a stage. 

House of Lords, Tuesday , — ^The 
ways of the Press Censor are past 
finding out. 


Christian, had taken active ser- 
vice with the enemy in struggle 
with whom the best blood of the 
nation is being daily outpoured. 
To-day Young asked whether 
^ L r\ story was true ? Premier curtly 

l-kV admitted it. 

\ ** Is it considered just and expe- 

\ dient,” inquired the Member for 

I Perthshire, amid ominous cheer- 

iHw I ** British taxpayer 

‘ * A should be called upon to pay 

mlj I \ij\ £6,000 a year for the mainten- 

mill f I ''' M ^ family which includes 

I I j ^ Premier, with something less | 

||H||f i| 1 (imnili his accustomed point in j 

ISfl I ^ dealing with Supplementary* 

Queries, “relates to a particular 

HI House gladly got rid of dis- 

agreeable subject. But Sark tells 
JWp me that, when in due course the 

pension comes up in Committee 
The Solicitor-General knows nothing op seditious oi Supply, more /will be heard 
Irish newspapers, of the matter. 
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A SERVANT OF THE KING. 

“Your King and country need you.” 
» Lor!” 

Tilda Perkins, her cap awry and a 


Business done . — Several War Emer - 1 
gency Bills advanced a stage. i 

House ofLord^, Thursday. — K. of K. j 
read brief paper on Military Situation; 
in Flanders. In matter of picturesque | 
detail it did not quite come up to pitch j smudge on her diminutive nose, came 
of “ Eye-\Vitness's ” despatches from to a sudden halt, arrested by the staring 
the Front, which in the main it re- j blue type. ^ 

sembled. But it was as comforting as j “ Your King and country need you. 
it was concise. Summed up in sentence : That personal appeal drove straight 
the position to-day of Expeditionary j home. Tilda’s heart swelled ; a flush 
Force: Keinforcements have replaced of excitement invaded her cheeks. 
our casualties, and the troops under* “Bless ’em! They shall ’ave me. 
Sir JoHX Fkench, now I'e-fitted, are ini she vowed in a fervour of self-immo- 
the best of spirits, confident of success ) lation. 

under their Leader,” j Tightly clutching the newspaper con- 

Touched lightl}’’ on rout of Germans! taining her master’s breakfast haddock 
in Poland with which the world is 'she scudded off, ablaze with patriotic 
ringing ; but said nothing about capture j fire, 
of Kaiser’s cloak. Sark j ~ " 

suggests that this 
interesting robe should 
be put up for sale to 
highest bidder (as if it 
were the First £1 note), 
proceeds to be contri- 
buted to Fund for Belief 
of Belgians. This would 
give opportunity for re- 
marking that h a vi ng 
taken off his coat to 
devastate the homes of 
the Belgians, Wilhelm 
gave them his cloak also. 

Suggestion worth 
thinking about. Certain- 
ly something attractive 
about it in way of poetic 
justice. 

Business done. — In 
the Commons Under- 
secretary FOR India 
gave glowing account of I 
the gallant deeds of~. 

Indian troops fighting in three con- 
tinents. 

Friday . — After heartening speeches 
by Chancellor and First Lord, to- 
gether going to show that “ we ’ve got 
the ships, we ’ve got the men, we ’ve 
got the money too,” Parliament ad- 
journed till Tuesday, February 2nd, 
with promise that, if necessary, it can 
be specially summoned at any time on 
six days’ notice. 



SJiojphee^e?', “ Candles are up in price to-day, y’ know, Mrs. O' Flynn 
— ON ACCOUNT op THE WAR.’* 

Mrs. O' Flynn. “ OcH ! Bad cess to them Germans ! Why cau't they 

BE FIGHTma BY DAYLIGHT?” 


Jem obeyed. 

“ ’Old up yer ’ead. Don’t loll,” came 
the sharp command. 

Jem drew himself up to attention, 
and Tilda manipulated an inch tape. 

“ Sixty-three inches an’ a bit. Twelves 
into sixty go five. Five feet three an’ a 
scrap. You ’ll jest do,’^ she said with a 
complacent nod. 

Jem, motionless, but turning a fine 
blush-rose under the touch of the busy 
fingers, levelled an enquiring gaze at 
the preoccupied face. 

“I’m giving you to King George,” 
remarked Tilda. “I’m sorry you ain’t 
taller, but he ’ll understand I ’ve done 
the best I can for ’im,” she added with 
a little sigh. 

“But — but — ” faltered Jem. 

“ There ain’t no huts 
about it,” broke in Tilda 
with swift asperity. 
“ Think what you 'd feel 
like if you was me.” 

“Why, it’s you a- 
sendin’ me,” protested 
Jem. “I won’t go if you 
don’t want me to leave 
yer.” 

Tilda flung back her 
head with an impatient 
snort at man’s obtuse- 
ness. 

“ You don’t s’pose I’m 
whinin’ cos you ’re goin’, 
do you? ” she demanded. 

An abashed Jem dim- 
inished perceptibly. 

“ Well, why then?” he 
asked humbly. 

“Cos I can’t go, 
stoopid. It ain’t fair.” 


“The Germans did not even hesitate to 
bring up heavy artillery which quickly be- 
came embedded in the mud, some of which 
has since been found by our troops.” 

Pms Association War Special. 

From what we hear, our troops have 
found all the mud they want. 

“ In reply to Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 

Mr. McEjbnna said : —Germans cannot land 
in the United Kingdom without the express 
permission of the Secretary of State.” 

New motto for Great Britain: 
“ McKenna and the Navy our shield.” 


“.There ’tis, Ma’am,” .she gasped 
breathlessly, plumping down her burden 
on the kitchen table. “ An’ now I ’m 
goin’.” 

“Going! Where?” 

“To King George, God bless ’im. 
The poster ses ’e wants me.” 

Her mistress shook a regretful bead. 

“No, Tilda. It’s not you and I he 
wants.” 

Gloom unutterable descended upon 
Tilda as her mistress expounded the 
situation. 

“Men ’as all the luck,” she jerked 
out. “I ain’t surprised them Suflera- 
jettes got sick o’ things.” 

A pause. 

“ Still, I s’pose it ain’t King George’s 
fault. I’ll 'elp ’im out as well as I 
can,” she announced. 

lb was a resolute Tilda wdio awaited 
her swain at the kitchen door that 
night. 

“Take off yer shoes,” she said ab- 
ruptly. 


A BENEFACTOE. 

Their blazon flashed across the sky 
Or ever the War began ; 

In divers spots it struck the eye 
Of every passing man. 

Aloft the flickering words would run, 
Curtly commanding me 
To use the Soap of Such a One, 

Or swallow Someone’s Tea. 

But oh, in London’s sky to-day 
Such legends no man meets, 

And, as I go my cautious way 
By dark but decent streets,, 

I think of him who bade depart 
These beacons’ blatant din. 

And almost find it in my heart 
To bless Count Zeppelin. 


DE 


“FIVE HOLES IN HULL. 
Glasgow being Bepaired in Bio 
Janeiro.” — Star. 

More nevrs for Germans : “ Successful 
bombardment of British towns.” 
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A SOLDIER’S SERVANT. 

Dear Mi\ Punch, — I am only a dog, 
biifc as you have a dog of your own 
you will be able to sympathise with 
me and understand my feelings. If 
you don’t, ask him and he will explain. 

My master tells me he is going to a 
place called The Eront, and he seems 
awfully pleased with the idea. But 
my mistress is not pleased at all, though 
she trios to smile and look happy when 
he talks about it. All the same, I have 
found her several times crying quietly 
by herself, and have had to lick her 
face thoroughly all over in order to 
cheer her up. 

At first, w^hen my master told me he 
was going to this mysterious place, I 
simply barked and wagged my tail and 
jumped about, because, of course, I 
thought I was going there too, and it 
doesn’t matter to me where he goes 
as long as I go with him. Imagine 
therefore my feelings when it gradually 
leaked out that I was to be left behind. 
When the truth dawned upon me I 
was so upset that I lay for a whole day 
on the doorstep in a dazed condition, 
whilst several cats lulio hneio me well 
came and washed themselves carefully 
right under my nose. 1 hardly saw 
them, though of course I couldn’t help 
smelling them. 

You see, Mr. Punch, what made me 
feel so very bad was that I had found 



out something about The Front from 
other dogs. It appears that it is a very 
dangerous place, full of what they call 
Germans, where he would need me to 
look after him much more than he does 
at home. Why then not take me ? I 
cannot understand it at all. I can 
fight. Ask the dog at the house at the 
corner of our road what he thinks, and 
just take a look at his ears. They 
speak for themselves. 

Then, again, I can hear and smell a 
great deal better than my master, and 
could keep watch while he is asleep 
(I am told he will have to sleejp in a 
ditch!), and after one or two sniffs and 
bites I should soon learn to tell a 
German. 

In time of danger the place of every 
English dog is by his master’s side, and 
he doesn’t mind dying there either. 
Can’t you help us to get to The Front 
with our masters? 

Yours faithfully, 

A Very Sad Dog. 

p.S. — ^I enclose untouched one of the 
most delicious bones I have ever smelt 
— not necessarily for publication but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


The Men from Blankley’s. 

“MATES GIVEN FOR 
Dinner Parties. Dance Suppers. 

Wedding Receptions. At Homes.’’ 

Advt. in “ Clifton Society.*^ 

A boon for the harassed hostess. 


THE OPPORTUNISTS. 

’Tis a strange portent of the war 
That every advertiser 
Desires to be indebted for 
His income to the Kaiser ; 

At all events 

He ’s got the goods for military gents. 

Playing-cardsf' we learn,; 
“ dispel 

The longest siege’s tedium.” 

“ Tin of Tobacco turns a shell — 

Great feat by Mascot (medium).” 
“No ally feels 

Hungry or tired who carries Ponlfs 
Pastilles” 

“ The nicest present you can get 
To soothe the soldier’s nerve is 
Our Black Maria cigarette— „ ' 

The best for active service I ” 

“ All haversacks ' ’ ' ' 

Should carry lumps of Entente seal- 
ing-wax.” 

“ Ask for our French equivalent 
Of British Oaths, The French is 
More chic, A pretty compliment 
To Piou-Pioii in the trenches 1 
A boon untold 

To Indian colonels suffering from 
the cold 1 ” 

“Both persons have been taken prisoners 
o.nd sent to Medan, where they will be fried 
for having broken Holland’s neutrality.’ * 

Prouinciale Qroninger Courant, ' 

A severe, but perhaps necessary, lesson. 
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I A SPORTING DESPATCH. 

i [Fiwn William Wheezle, K,G, {Keeper 
of Game)^ addressed to otir oivn Snh- 
I altem at the Front, and descrihing 
' the operations of the Allied Forces in 
and round the JV^st Wood and the 
i Middle Pkaiting, November, 1914.] 
i Sir, — I have the honour to report 

that on Saturday last the Allied Forces 
, advanced, as soon as they could be got 
: out of bed, in the direction of the West 
I Wood. The troops under my command 
j or supposed to be under my command, 
i were drawn cbiedy from the Old Fogey 
Division. In addition to the House- 
hold Extremely Heavy Infantry, there 
were two battalions of the 160th Lon- 
don Potterers (the ‘‘Puff Hards’’), 
specially summoned from Pall Mall to 
act with us. These battalions, under 
the command of Colonel Bowindow, 

I D.S.O., full}' maintained the noble 
traditions that attach to their name. 
There were also two regiments of un- 
I mounted cavalry, the 210th (Flannel 
j Feet) and the 3j6th Purple Lancers 
i (Buster’s Own). These sections de- 
clined to co-operate unless provided 
with shooting ponies. 

Circumstances unfortunately de- 
prived me of the assistance of other 
. contingents, such as the Dog-potters, 
upon which I had in previous years 
been able to depend. At Westwood 
our troops^ deployed, and a hostile 
] demonstration on the part of the enemy 
signalled by loud von clucks, kept xis 
thoroughly on the alert. They found 
our range very quickly, a good deal 
more quickly, indeed, than we found 
theirs; but as they advanced closer 
, their casualties became more numerous. 

: On the whole the result of this action 
was not unsatisfactory. After a short 
! march through the bracken we occu- 
pied a well-chosen position in open 
country, our troops availing themselves 
of such cover as offered, though some 
of them took a good deal of concealing. 
A violent general engagement ensued, 
and for some time the firing was con- 
tinuous. The enemy’s losses were 
serious, a frontal attack in close forma- 
tion and at a moderate pace being 
attended with great disaster. The 
Potterers, after taking some time to 
bi'ing their guns into action, kept up a ‘ 
constant and, as they assured me, 
effective fire. 

Eeports having been received that 
the enemy xvere holding the Middle 
Planting in strength, I decided to 
manoeuvre in that direction. There was 
an affair of outposts in the course of 
the march, Colonel Bowdndow bravely 
engaging a strongly entrenched rabbit. 
There was no actual loss of life, the 
rabbit retiring in good order, but its 


moral is, I understand, seriously shaken 
if not completely shattered. It subse- 
quently succeeded in digging itself 
deeper in, and took no further part in 
the day’s operations. 

Before attempting to dislodge the 
main body of the enemy our forces 
took cover in open order under an ad- 
jacent hedge. With scarcely any delay 
large numbers of the enemy appeared 
above the top of the wire entangle- 
ments, the rapidity of their movements 
taking our artillery by surprise. Our 
gunners, however, served their pieces 
with regularity and determination until 
the enemy were reported to be in full 
retreat. Their casualties were few, 
chiefly owing to- the speed at which 
their movements were conducted, and 
only amounted to one wounded, or said 
to be. Two more alleged to be 
missing, but have probably by this time 
rejoined their regiments.' The expen- 
diture of ammunition during this skir- 
mish was great. 

■ At the battle of Middle Planting; 
which followed, the enemy suffered 
severely. Our encircling movement was 
capably, carried out and our high-angle 
fire was very effective. On our left 
flank Goionel Buster found himself at 
one time almost completely enveloped 
by hares, but in this critical situation 
he handled his guns promptly, and in 
repulsing the adversary suffered no loss 
except that of his temper. That he did 
not inflict more damage was, according 
to his own statement, due to the fact 
that the opposing forces, when they saw 
him preparing to develop his attack, 
kept at a prudent distance. During 
this engagement numerous wood-taubes 
were sighted flying over our position, 
but at such a height that it was impos- 
sible, or appeared to be impossible, to 
bring them down. 

Eations were then served out, the 
commissariat being under the able direc- 
tion of Major Domo. The quality of the 
supplies 'was satisfactory, nor was there 
any real shortage, if I may judge from 
the report (received by me after lunch 
from General Torpor, in temporary 
command) that our troops were in- 
capable of advancing, or indeed of any 
movement at all. 

Later. — On waking up we made a 
forced march in the direction of 
Mudford Village and occupied a wide 
front, the considerable spaces bet'ween 
units rendering our operations less 
hazardous to each other. A flanking 
movement upon the line Stubblefield- 
Tenacre-Turniptops was attended with 
some success, though several entire 
Army Corps of the enemy succeeded in 
extricating themselves without disaster. 
Nor were we able to come in touch 
with them again before darkness set in, 


and the Allied Forces retired, highly 
pleased with themselves, to their base, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Auction Bridge. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

William Wheezle. 


WAR'S REVENGES. 

{A True Siory.) 

This War has done many wonderful 
things ; 

It has altered our views of Kaisers and 
Kings, 

And quite discounted the stern rebukes 
Of those who anathematized Grand 
Dukes. 

It has hurled from many a lofty pinnacle 
The self-sufficient and the cynical ; 

And revised the judgments we once 
held true 

In various ways that are strange and 
new. 

For instance, the other day there came 
To see me, the same yet not the same, 
A former office boy, whom once 
I wholly misread as a Cockney duncei 
Who only cared for music-hall tunes — 
And' who went and ’listed in the 
Dragoons. 

His khaki was much the worse for wear, 
Soiled and crumpled and needing repair, 
And he hadn’t unlearned since his office 
days 

His gruff’ laconic turn of phrase. 

So I had to drag it out by degrees 
That he hadn’t been in the lap of ease, 
But from Mons to Ypres, out at the 
Front, 

Had helped to bear the battle’s brunt. 
Rest ? Well, they had to do without it ; 
But he didn’t make a song about it. 
Last three weeks he ’d never been dry ; 
A sniper had shot him through the 
thigh; 

But his wound had healed, he was 
right as rain 

And anxious to get to the Front again. 
So there he stood, erect, serene, 
Unshaken by all he had suffered and' 
seen, 

And ready once more at his Country’s 
call 

To leave his wife, his home, his all. 

And I, as I thought of what he had 
done, 

And the arm-chair band (of which I 
am one), 

Elderly scribblers, who can’t even drill, 
And are only good at driving a quill — 
Humbled and shamed to my inmost 
core 

I wished I could drop clean through 
the floor. 

For the tables were turned ; I stood at 
zero, 

And the office boy was a full-blown 
hero. 
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Inspector. “Well, what’s tour little grumble?” 

Constable. “Beg pardon, Sir, but just because I look a bit like a German me 
life ’as become a burden. People sat, ‘ I shouldn’t wonder ip ’e wasn’t a sheep 
IN lion’s clothes.’ ” 


ANOTHER MISJUDGED ALIEN. 

Clarence (wlio pulls tlie path roller) 
says there’s a Society for the Main- 
tenance of Horses’ Bights. I wish 
theie was one for the Abolition of 
Eagles’ Wrongs. I am an eagle, the 
handsomest eagle in the Zoo, and I 
sometimes wish I were a sparrow. 
l^Ioult me, but I ’ve even wished I w'ere 
stuffed. And all because the authorities 
won’t change my label. It ’s true the 
notice they’ve put on my cage telling 
people to keep their children from the 
bars has stopped the young brutes from 
shooting me vrith peas and monkey 
nuts, but it can’t save my feelings, and 
all because — but there 1 this is how my 
own particular official label runs : — 
Imperial Eagle. 

Schodderstoghardtmeissen. Deposited . 

You can imagine the situation. How 
in the firmament am I to tell the 
public that Schodderstoghardtmeissen 
is a craggy headland on the coast of 
Norway, and not in the least associated 
with Germany or Austria — places I 
never heard of till but recently, Put 
ever since the men in kliaki first made 
their appearance in the Gardens some 
four months ago a most extraordinary 
undercurrent of opprobrious criticism 
has crept into the public’s conversation, 
that public once so full of admiration 
for my noble bearing— unless it saw 
me walk; for which reason I don’t 
come off my pedestal in public hours if 
I can help it. But now the mildest 
visitors seem to hold themselves under 
a moral obligation to connect me in 
some manner with what Clarence calls 
the ‘‘present crisis.” 

Sixpenny days are my worst. 
“ There ’s the German eagle ! ” says the 
crowd. I can’t even sit in my water 
trough without being told I’m “en- 
trenching” myself. 

Only last chicken’s - neck day (we 
dine alternately on poultry and— er — 
the joint) an old lady paused before my 
quarters and, her head on one side, 
murmured musingly : “ Yet I always 
thought the Austrian eagle had two 
heads, but perhaps I ’m thinking of the 
unicorn.” Half an hour later a party 
stopped in front of me, and one of them 
says: “Them Jermins didn’t deserve 
a nolle-looking bird like 'im to repre- 
sent ’em, did they, Hemelie? Some- 
thing with -scales and bat’s wings 'ud 
b 3 more appropriate, I don't think.” 
“Yes, an’ a drunkard’s liver,” chimes 
in another, and then they all laughed. 
Scr-e-e-e-e-e-ak ! 1 

Even the regular visitors are no 
better. The stout old gentleman — an 
editor and an E.Z.8., if you please — 
who used to get Michael, my valet, to 
let him see me from the private windo.w, 


just glares at me over the top of his 
newspaper and mutters, “Hah! my 
fine bird, you’re coming off your perch 
head-first before many months are 
over.” And the newspaper camera- 
man, who used to take my portrait 
whilst Michael fed me with tit-bits — 
last week he caught me warming my 
spread wings in a little patch of sun - 1 
light. “Just the stuff*,” he twittered, ' 
as he struggled with his camera. 

I “ Great wheeze I Splendid snap for a 
full-page— ‘ Hrs place in the Sun,’ ” 
It wasn’t my fault if I didn’t spoil the 
photograph. 

The very latest is a rumour that my 
right wdng is likely to be crumpled up. 
And the griffin vulture next door, 
who saw something of the sanatorium 


when he swallowed a lighted cigar-end 
in mistake for a glow-worm, hopes 
they’ll give me chloroform. It’s also 
I whispered that I ’m moulting, but that, 
I lcnoit\ isn’t true. 

Well, I suppose it must all end one 
day. As it is, I find myself looking 
back longingly to the time when to the 
I public I was just an eagle and a king of 
birds. I can even remember with toler- 
ation the two simple souls who once 
perched upon a garden-seat before my 
apartments. Said one, “ There y’ are, 
M’ria. There's one of them armer- 
dillers young Bert was tellin’ us about.” 
And the other replied: “Why, don’t 
you know no more nat’ral ’ist’ry than 
that, Elfrid ? That ain’t a armadiller ; 
that ’s a ’ummin’-bird I ” 
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TOMMY BROWN, AUCTIONEER. 

Tommy Brown knows all abonfe 
India. You see bis father served out 
there, and that is how Tommy knows 
so much. He says that everybody in 
India has to have a bath once a year 
in the Ganges, and that there is a delta 
at the mouth of the Ganges as big as 
Ireland, 

Tommy says it is very hot in the 
shade in India, but you needn’t walk 
in the shade unless you like. He 
showed me how an idol looked — it is 
like when you come to the castor oil 
under the ginger wine. 

But it is about the Indian troops 
that I want to tell you. Tommy was 
very pleased when they came, because 
he knows all about them. He likes 
the Gherkins best, he says, because 
they are so hardy. Tommy says the 
Gherkins can hold their breath for five 
minutes without going red in the face, 
and that ’s why they can fight so well. 

He says they never want anything 
to eat, because they have a kind of a 
twig that they chew, and then all they 
have to do is to keep tightening their 
belts. Tommy gave me some of the 
twig they chew ; it tasted like cabbage. 
I didn’t want anything more to eat all 
that day. Tommy had some himself ; 
he says now he doesn’t think it was 
I the right kind of twig. Tommy told 
me that the Gherkins’ mothers teach 
them to prowl when they are very 
young, and that they are always 
prowling. Tommy showed me how to i 
prowl. You have to lie flat on your 
stomach, and wriggle about as if you 
were swimming. He says it makes 
the Gherkins very hardy. They always 
do it, Tommy says, even when they 
have a half-holiday. To do it properly 
you have to breathe through the back 
of your throat and move your ears. 

When the King went to India, 
Tommy says be was siuprised at the 
Gherkins. They used to prowl before 
him, and he was very glad. He said 
they were very hardy. 

Tommy says they are very brave 
because they don’t know what fear is ; 
his father told him that. He says no 
one has ever seen a Gherkin blub ; if 
they have to, they go and do it some- 
where else. 

There is only one way you can kill 
them. Tommy knows ‘the way, but 
he daren’t tell anyone. 

Tommy says that when they want 
to kill a man they prowl after him for 
five miles, and then come back as 
silently as they went. He says it is 
no good shooting at them, because they 
are not there. 

He showed me how they killed 
people. They come up behind you and I 


catch you round the neck, and it ’s no 
good saying, Shut up,” because they 
don’t understand English ; then you 
make a noise like gargling for sore 
throats, and that ’s how they know you 
are dead. It makes the people very 
angry, Tommy says. 

If they take a dislike to anyone, you 
are sure to get killed, because they 
prowl after you until they do. And 
when you come to look at the dead 
man, you can see he has died a horrible 
death, and if you turn him over there 
isn’t a mark on him. You see he didn’t 
hear them coming. That ’s what 
Tommy Brown told me. 

Tommy says a Gherkin once saved 
his father’s life by killing a snake. 
Tommy’s father gave the Gherkin a lot 
of money to put in his pocket, but be 
wouldn’t take it. The Gherkins don’t 
have pockets. Tommy says. 

Tommy says that if two Germans 
stood back to back to see who was the 
taller, a Gherkin could cut through 
both of them with his two-handled 
knife, and it would be done so quickly 
that neither of the Germans would 
know which was killed first. They do 
it by practice, Tommy told me. They 
always use two-handled knives, so that 
when they are tired with using one 
handle they can use the other. 

You can never catch a Gherkin 
because on the slightest movement in 
the bushes they throw a rope up into 
the air and climb up it, then they pull 
the rope up after them. 

Tommy says that Gherkins wear 
turbots on their heads. He says that 
they wear very few clothes, but they 
don’t catch rheumatism because it is 
not known there. 

When Tommy’s mother told him 
that people were sending presents to 
the Indian troops we had a meeting 
‘about it. We dug a deep trench in 
Tommy’s garden and held the meeting 
there; Tommy didn’t want the Germans 
to know. 

When we Ijad dug the trench Tommy 
stood at one end, and I had to come up 
to him and give him the sign we had 
arranged. You had to move your ears 
and say “ Gherkin,” then you were 
admitted to the trench . It was because 
of the German spies. 

We decided to get money for the 
Indian troops by selling Tommy’s white 
rats, and I was to lend Tommy my 
Jew’s harp for a week as my share. 

Tommy sold the white rats in the 
playground after school. He stood on 
a box near the fence. The man who 
lives next door thought Tomnay was 
going to climb over into his garden 
after a ball, and he said to Tommy, 
“My steemy friend, you stay where 
you are.” 


Tommy took no notice because his 
mother said the man had been tq India 
and brought back his liver and Tommy 
wasn’t to listen. - ~ ^ 

I bid fourpence for the two "white- 
rats ; we had arranged that in the trench. 

Tommy Brown said with lots of scorn, 

“ Eourpence! I ” — just like that. Then he 
said the money was to go to buy things 
for the Indian troops, and what would 
they think of fourpence? Old Jones 
minimus said sixpence when he got his 
pocket-money on Saturday; then the 
Head came out to see what the row 
was about. When Tommy Brown told 
him all about it, the Head bid balf-a- 
crown in a loud voice. We chbered, 
and just then the man who lives next 
door and who brought his liver home 
from India shouted out five shillings. 
Then the Headmaster said ten shillings, i 
Tommy Brown had to clutch hold of ' 
the rails. The man who lives next 
door went red in the neck and bid a 
sovereign. Jones minimus began to 
blub when the Head bid two pounds. 

The man who had been to India 
said: “My steemy Sir, it is no use; 1 
bid four pounds.” I could see old 
Tommy Brown moving his ears like 
anything. The Headmaster said : “ The 
Gurkhas are some of the finest troops 
in the world ” — he meant Gherkins, but 
he was excited; then he said: “Five 
Pounds, Tommy White, for the brown 
rats.” The man who likes liver said 
something we haven’t got to listen to, 
and then Tommy fell olf the box. 

“ Knocked down at six pounds 1 ” said 
the Headmaster, laughing; “we will 
have one each. They both gave Tommy 
Brown three pounds and then shook 
hands over the fence. Tommy says I 
needn’t lend him my Jew’s harp now. 


Faint Praise. 

“The House of Commons was seen at its 
best to-day. The benches, it is true, were 
more than all empty .” — Gorh Constihitioji, 

From a letter to a school-teacher : — 

“I think as Eliza as the mumps. Pleas 
look at her throte and if she as rub her jor 
well to tak away the stif feeling and oblig.” 

From War News in The Pesliatuiir^ 
Daily Netus : — 

“ The ‘ Langford * knocked out the gunboat 
‘ Smith ' in three rounds.” 

How like a German gunboat (obviously 
“ Schmidt ”) to disguise itself with an 
English name. 

“MISS JEFFERSON RECALLED IN 
BREACH SUIT.” 

“ U veiling Netvs ” Headline, 
Although the defendant in this case 
was a cycle-dealer, we think that these 
sudden changes of costume are liable 
to lead to confusion and should, there- 
fore, be forbidden. 
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Officer (on rounds near revolving light). “ ANriHiNG to report? ” 

Sentry. No, Sm ; there ’s no muckle ta riporrt ; but yon polks hae been havin’ a heap o’ trouble wi’ their light : 
it’s gone oot twenty times in the last oor.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Hr. BunclCs Staff oj Learned Clerks.) 

Stevenson, in one of bis Fables, imagines a court 
presided over by the Great White Magistrate. It was a 
very brief session, and the novelist did not again use the 
idea. Mr. Hugh Carton, whose name, we are informed 
by the wrapper of the book, that new and most trustworthy 
medium of communication between the candid publisher 
(unwilling that merit should shine unobserved) and the 
hesitating purchaser (who needs only the truth to send his 
hand to his purse) is a pseudonym covering the identity of 
one of the leading clerics of our day,” has however made 
a whole book of it. In The Gravid Assize (Heinemann) 
Mr. Carton imagines a Day of Judgment, on which the 
careers and influences of a number of social types are 
weighed and punishment inflicted — ^for all are guilty. The 
Plutocrat, the Daughter of Joy, the Bookmaker, the Party 
Politician i the Musical Comedy entrepreneur, the Agitator, 
even the Cleric (although not, 1 am sure, he of the wrapper) 
are called to justice. Everything for and against them is then 
said, either by themselves or the advocate, and sentence is 
passed. The result is a book curiously rich in sympathy, 
fearless and fine, and provocative of much thought. That 
it is in essence a tract is nothing against it ; for many of 
the best novels belong to that genus, and Hogarth, of whom 
now and then the reader is forced to think, was a tractarian 
to the core. I take off my hat to “Hugh Carton” and 
wish that more parsons were as humane and understanding 
as he. 

Mr.' Aegernon. Blackwood seems as a writer to possess 
two quite distinct literary methods. There is- his style high- 


fantastical, which at its best touches a kind of fairy like 
inspiration, unique and charming — the style, for example, 
of Jimbo. Then, on a lower plane, there is the frankly 
bogie creepiness of John Silence. Between the two he has 
created a position for himself, half trickster, half wizard, 
that none else in modern literature could fill. His new 
book. Incredible Adventures (Macmillan), is a combination 
of both methods. Four of the five adventures are of the 
mystically gruesome kind, removed however from being 
commonplace ghost-stories by a certain dignity of con- 
ception, It is to be admitted that but for this dignity two 
at least would fall into some peril of bathos. Take the first, 
The Regeneration of Lord Ernie^ in which a young tutor, 
bear-leading a spiritless scion of nobility through Europe, 
brings his bored charge to a strange mountain village where 
I the inhabitants worship the forces of fire and wind. If you 
know Mr. Blackwood's work, as you surely do, I need 
not detail to you what happens. Told as he tells it, at 
considerable, even undue, length, but with a wonderful 
sense of the mysterious, of the feeling of the wind-swept 
mountain and its roaring fires, the thing is undeniably 
impressive. But in other less expert hands it would become 
ludicrous. There is one tale of finer texture than the 
others. It is called Wayfarers, and is a quite beautiful 
little fantasy on the old theme that love is longer than life. 
This is what Mr. Blackwood can do to perfection. It 
redeems a volume that, for all its originality, does not 
otherwise display his art quite at its best. 

Antarctic Adventure (Fisher Unwin), by Eaymond E. 
Priestley, tells the story of Scott’s Northern party. That 
party, as you probably remember, spent an unexpected 
winter underground, owing to the failure of the ship to 
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relieve it. Its story was shortly told by its leader, 
tenant Campbell, in Scott's Last Expedition— the official 
report of a sailor to his commanding officer. Mr. Phiestley 
is more communicative. As one of the famous six who 
went through it, he gives us/ from his comfortable rooms 
in Cambridge, the full tale of that extraordinary adventure. 
He had a good angle of observation in the igloo, for it was 
he who doled out the eight birthday lumps of sugar and the 
other few ridiculous luxuries which relieved the monotony 
of seal. He was, in fact, the commissariat officer. How he 
must have been loved — and hated ! To what a large extent 
also (one begins to realise) the ultimate safety of the party 
must have been due to his management. I recommend to 
boys and grown-ups a story as absorbing asBolinson Crusoe^ 
and as heartening to the pride of Englishmen as the other 
stories which we are hearing now from places less remote. 
For boys in particular Voijagesof Captain Scott (Smith 
Elder) has been written by Charles Turley, a compila- 
tion excellently^ made from the original diaries; to which 
Sir J. M. Barbie has [ 
written a true Barrie j 
preface describing the boy- 1 
hood of Scott. I can * * 
think of no better present 
for a nephew. 

The Woman in the 
Bazaar (Cassell), by! - 
Mrs, Perrin, is a story of f 
the Anglo-Indian life in I ^ 
which she always moves 
at ease. It is Captain I 
George Coventry' wife, ‘ 
the golden-haired and 
“phenomenally’* (as the 
newspaper-men wiU go on 
saying) innocent Bafella 
of the high-perched Cots- 
wold vicarage, who even- 
tually finds her deplorable 
way down to the Bazaar. 

If George (that beastly 1 
prig) at the psychological j 
moment of their first 


The plot turns on a not very serious marital estrangement. 
C, J. J/. r. (she had called herself Veronica suddenly one 
day after reading Euskin) decided that she must have an 
intellectual companion and (rather daringly) that he must 
be of the male sex. So her husband’s best friend dressed 
himself up as a fantastic and extremely repulsive-looking 
poet with a red wig and padded w'aisfccoat and indulged 
in fantastic rhodomantades in order to disillusionise her. 
Well enough on the knock-about stage, of course. But, if 
I am to treat C. I. ill. F. from the mildly satiric stand- 
point, which I fancy that Mabel Barnes-Grundy would 
prefer me to adopt, Mi\ Shakespeare Waddilove is rather a 
big mouthful to swallow', even if I can accommodate my 
threat to the supposition that the lady would have allow'ed 
her husband to choose her Platonic friend for her and 
promise beforehand to give him a two months’ trial. She 
did come from Streatham, I know, before she went to live 
in the country ; but still the trams run all the way from 
Streatham to Charing -Cross — and that padded w^aistcoat! 

However there are some 
amusing passages in 
Candytnft — I mean Vero- 
nica, and so I shut both 
eyes and gulped as hard 
as I could. 



Sei'geant Instructor. ‘‘What’s yer name?” 

S ir Angelo^ Fram^ingtonj B.A. “ Pbampington . ’ ’ 
Sergeant. “Well, ’old yer ’ead up, Frampinoton.” 


serious quarrel, instead of threatening and laughing like a 
drunken man and reeling back into the room, had reeled 
forward and gone into the matter quietly, the entirely 
virtuous, if idiotic, Bafella would not have flown into the 
practised arms of that unscrupulous barrister, Eennard, 
who, as everybody knew, had left a mournful trail of dis- 
honoured wives all over India, his legal knowledge pre- 
sumably saving him at once from the inconvenience of 
marrying his victims and from the physical violence of 
outraged Anglo-Indian chivalry. And when George, now 
a colonel and on the verge of a quarrel with the second 
Ml'S. Coventry about a young ass of a tei’tinm quid, caught 
sight of poor Bafella at a window in the Bazaar, he was so 
genuinely upset that he rushed back to his wife, forgave 
her (nothing in particular) and lived happily ever after. 
Which, of course, is just one of those things that thrusts 
the avenging hatchet into the band of the Militant. 

I suppose that the “cultiue” (using this w^ord in the 
strictly English sense) of Streatham Hill may perhaps 
be a trifle thinner than that of certain other suburbs, 
and, keeping this well in mind, I must try to believe that 
Candy ttift — I mean Veronica (Hutchinson) is meant for 
romantic comedy and is not a one-Act farce hastily ex- 
panded by its author into thi'ee-hundred-page fiction form. 


Do you know Mrs. 

I Shovell ? Violet Ashwin 
she was, and married 
young Charlie Shovell, 
some sort of a publisher 
and really rather a nice 
fool. She is an absolute 
dear. Gay and loyal and 
adorably kind. No, not a 
bit sentimental. Shy and 
yet has a way with her, 
and, thank Heaven, not 
the least bit of a scalp- 
hunter, W e did think that 
Master Charles, wffio was 
distinctly by way of being 
a philanderer, mightn’t 
perhaps run quite straight. 
But she’s done wonders with him. Might I introduce you ? 
Certainly? Then get Duke Jones (Sidgwick and Jackson), 
by Ethel Sidgwick. She ’s entirely responsible for these 
nice people, and for Lady Aslmin, Violet's utter beast of a 
mother, and Sir Claude, that brick of a man and doctor, and 
insufferable Honoria and naughty bewitching Liseite, who 
came badly to grief and was pulled out of a really rotten 
hole by Jones. E. M. Jones {M for Marmaduke) was the 
fellow who worshipped Violet at sight and was ever after 
her faithful dog. . . , I ’ve put down this book with real 
regret. I can’t help w^orrying as to whether there really is 
such a person as Violet because I might have the fortune 
to meet her. ^ Eeally, Miss Sidgwick has an extraordinary 
power of making you feel friends (or bitter enemies) with her 
puppets, who aren’t puppets at all. I 've had the bad luck 
to miss A Lady of Leisure, to which Duke Jones is a sequel, 
but I’ll readily take the responsibility of advising you to get 
it first. 

Those who do not accept Archbishop Lang's view that 
the Kaiser is too sacred a subject for mirth sliould spend 
sixpence and a quarter of an hour on Keep Smiling (Nash). 
In dealing with the inexhaustible theme of William’s Lie 
Factory/Messrs. Walter Emanuel and John FIassall are 
at their best, , 
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lasf; week. We are trying to bear the ^ 

CHARIVARIA, blow bravely, ^ IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

We are told that ** it is confidently **' The least that we others can do is 

believed by the advisers to the Treasury There would seem to be no limit to to see that those who have joined the 
that the new issue of £1 notes cannot the influence of the Censor. Here is colours don't have too dull a time in 
be successfully imitated.” We think the latest example of his activities : — camp during the long evenings. Messrs, 
that it is a mistake to put our artists “MEXICO John Bboadwood and Sons are organ- 
on their mettle in this way. General Blanco Evacuates izing concerts which will serve the 

The Oapital.’* further good purpose of helping many 

A black eagle, a contemporary tells We must confess that we fail to see professional musicians whose incomes 
us, was seen one day last week at West- what British interest is served by with- have been reduced by the war. It is 
gate - on - Sea. A Prussian bird, no holding the General’s name. hoped to give 200 of these entertain- 

doubt, in mourning for lost Calais, ments during the winter. Each is 

The German Imperial Chancellor estimated to cost about £10. Tho 
^ The German Government has de- has now repeated, in the presence of a Directors of Messrs. Broaewdod havo 
dared timber contraband of j~ — i subscribed £500 to- 


camp during the long evenings. Messrs. 
John Broad wood and Sons are organ- 
izing concerts which will serve the 
further good purpose of helping many 


dared timber contraband of 
war owing to its alleged 
scarcity in Germany. Surely, 
as Douglas Jeri-old sug- 
gested on another occasion, 
the German authorities could 
find plenty of wood in their 
own country if they only put 
their heads together ? 

The news tfiat Bantam ” 
battalions are now being 
formed all over England is 
said to have greatly interested 
General Kluck. 

sis 

The report that the Prime 
Minister spent last week-end 
in the country is said to have 
caused intense annoyance to 
the Eaiser, who considered 
that it showed a lack of 
respect for His War. 

A map of the United King- 
dom published in the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger depicts the 
Mersey as being located in 
the West of Ireland. !Prankly< 
we are surprised at the Ger- 
mans showing any Mersey 
anywhere. 

Mr, John Ward has been 
accused of perpetrating a . 






^ 

Owing to the ocjtcey against high-placed aliens a wealthy 
German tries to look as little high-placed as possible. 


[ wards the carrying out of 
; this scheme, and they would 
be glad to receive generous 
help from the public. Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed 
to them at Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, WI. 

OUB WAB ENQUIBY 
BUBEAU. 

I Ansivers to Correspo7ident$. 

! Mother of the Gracchi. — If 
: your son is under age, below 
, the standard height, is obliged 
^ to wear coloured glasses, 

^ suffers much from face-ache, 

, and frequently has carbuncles, 
we fear his chances of obtain- 
, ing a commission in the 
; Household Cavalry are nil. 

I Anxious to help. — ^The pis- 
I tols used by your grandfather 
during the Peninsular War 
would nob, we are afraid, be 
of any use to your nephew in 
the present campaign, 
All-British Matron. — We 
regret that we do not quite 
understand from your letter 
whether it is your new Vicar 
that you suspect of pro-Ger- 
man proclivities, or the pew-. 
_ opener. We advise you to 


mixed metaphor when he warned the full-dress meeting of the Eeichstag, the communicate with the nearest Bural 
Government, the other day, that “they old falsehood about Great Britain being Dean or Archdeacon, 
would wake up and find the horse had responsible for theWar. This, we believe, Troubled Parent. — We fear that your 

bolted with the money.” Is if not, is what is known as Lying in State. boy will be obliged to dispense with 
however, a fact that when a horse his hot-water bottle now that he has 

bolts he sometimes takes a bit between And the statement that Germany joined the Army, and it would be no 
the teeth? ^ .|. need have no fears of a food famine use your writing to his commanding 

may be described, we take it, as a officer about the mattex*. 

The financial expert of The Observer, Cereal Story, Lord Kitchener hardly 

in referring to the War Loan, said:— - ever accepts invitations to tea-parties. 

“ From all over the country the small Sven Hedin has received the ^^s nice of you to think of asking 

invOstor rallied in his thousands.” But honorary degree of Doctor from Breslau bim. 
he had jusfe said that “ the applicants University — as a reward, presumably, * ■ ■■■' ■'r:"=rT:z==a 

were enormous.” Possibly the truth is for doctoring the trath. 

somewhere between the two — say about suspension d’armes, probablemenfc destin^e A 

llj stone. jj. “GERMAN PREPARATIONS IN rinbumation des blesses.” 

BELGIUM. To judge from this extract from Le 

A football pavilion in Bromley Boad, 6-Mile Guns in Position.”— Nord Maritime the French still lack a 


“Pans TEst, nous avons du refuser uno 
suspension d’armes, probablement destin^e A 
rinbumation des blesses.” 

To judge from this extract from Le 
Nord Maritime the French still lack a 


Catford, was entirely destroyed by fire 1 It sounds like a 30,000 foot cinema film. | true appreciation of German culture. 
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TRUTHFUL WILLIE. 

[Swjtjf hied Inj aw Anv^r Jean's interview with the Cbown 
Pniya: and also hij Troj?i)STroi?j'H’,9 “ Weave SevenP] 

A sniPLE eaiiiest-mintled youth, 

Who wore in botlx his eyes 

A calm pellucid lake of Truth — 

What should lie know of lies? 

I met a gentle German Prince, 

His name was Truthful Will, 

An honest type — and, ever since, 

His candour haunts me still, 

j 

“About this War — come tell me, Sir, 

If you would be so kind, 

Just any notions which occur r 

To your exalted mind.” 

“Frankly, I cannot- bear,” said he, 

“The very thought of strife; 

I. seems so sad; it seems to me 

A wicked waste of life, 

“Thank Father’s God that I can say 

My constant aim was Peace; . 

I simply lived to see the Day 
{Den Tag) when wars would cease, 

“But, just as I was well in train 

To realise my dream, 

Came England, all for lust of gain, 

And spoilt my beauteous scheme. 

“ But tell me how the rumours run ; 

Be frank and tell the worst 

Touching myself; you speak to one 

With wiiom the Truth comes first.” 

“ Prince,” I replied, “ the vulgar view 

Pictured you on your toes 

Eager for gore; they say that you 

Were ever bellicose, 

“ *Twas yon, the‘ critics say, who led 

The loud War Party's cry 

For blood and iron.” “ Oh ! ” he said, 

“ Oh what a dreadful lie 1 

“*War Party'? Well, I’m Father’s pet. 

And, if sucli things had been, 

He must have let me know, and yet 

I' can't think what you mean.” 

“ But your Bernhaedi,” I replied, 

“He preached the Great War Game.” 

“ ‘ Bernhabdi ' I who was he?” he cried; 

“ I never heard his name ! 

“Dear Father must be told of him; 

Father, who loathes all war, 

Is looking rather grey and grim, 

But that should make him roar I ” 

So, with a smile that knew no art, 

He left me well contetit 

Thus to have communed, heart to Iieart, 

With one so innocent. 

And still I marvelled, having scanned 

Those eyes so full of Truth, 

“Oh why do men misunderstand 

This bright and blameless youth ? '* 0. S. 

NEWS FROM THE BACK OF THE FRONT. 

Noriliern France. 

As you will see from our address, here Ave are among the 
War Correspondents. But there is a mistake somewhere; 
either there are not enough Germans to go round, or else 
they— Headquarters, you know— simply bate the idea of 
throwing the flower of the British Army into the full glare 
of the shrapnel. Anyhow, we haven’t actually been engaged 
yet, though our Private Smithson has collected three bits 
of shrapnel and a German rifle; and w’e have all heard 
artillery fire (ofl). Which makes us think that these 
rumours of war aren’t Just a scare got up to help recruiting. 

Some doubt exists among us as to our precise function 
out here. Hero we are (as I may have mentioned) a 
magnificent battalion of young giants, complete with rifles 
— every man has at least one and Private Smithson has 
two — webbing equipment, cummerbunds, xniifflers, cameras, 
sleeping caps (average, six per man) and even boots ; and 
yet they can’t decide exactly what to do with us. Mind 
you. we are absolute devils for a fight; we have already 
been reser\ e troops to five different divisions’ and thought 
nothing of it. We are not quite sure whether we get five 
medals for this or one medal with five bars. Not -that we 
really care; such considerations do not affect us. 
Edward — the mascot of the section — observed to me the 
other day, “ I don't care two beans about medals; levant 
to go home.” ... ; 

But you ask what do we actually do? Let no man 
believe that we are out here on a holiday. On the contrary 
we give ourselves over entirely to warlike pursuits. Some 
days "we Slope arms by numbers ; and other days we clean 
dixies and indent for new boots. Night by night we guard 
ourapproaches and prod the tyres of oncoming motors with 
fixed bayonets. Every moming the man who held up 
General French tells us about it with bated breath over 

1 our bated breakfasts. It is one of the finest traditioBS of 

1 the corps that General French is held up by us every 

1 night. We have our own sentries' word for it. This is 
especially interesting in view of the persistent reports that 
be is in a totally different part of Pxance. As Ixe gives a 
difierkit name every night and varies considerably in 
appearance we feel that there must be something behind 
it all. 

Thoropson, who is no end of a fire-eater and wants to 
be invalided home with a bullet in his left shoulder— he is 
engaged-~lias invented a scheme for getting to the front 
by sheer initiative. Our officers have quite a pedantic ven- 
eration for orders, field-marshals and other obsolete pink 
apron-strings. We are thus thrown back on our sergeants, 
a fine body of men whose one w’eakness is an enthusiasm 
for chocolate.^ ^ Acting on this knowledge certain tactful 
and public-spirited privates in our midst will present the 
sergeants with two sticks of chocolate per sergeant on the 
understanding that they thereafter form the battalion into 
fours and march them circumstantially to the trenches. 
There are, by all accounts, such supplies of these that a Jew 
here and there aie bound to bo empty. Having occupied 
these we will all expose our left flioulders, and, having 
gleaned a wdxole shrubbery of laurels, return to Divis- 
ional H.-Q. The sergeants, such as survive, will then be 
court-martial led and shot at dawn, while the rest of the 
regiment will be honourably exiled to England in glorious 
disgrace. All that remains is for Thompson to approacli 
the sei'geants witli chocolate. 

We notice a stray poster which advertises the thrilling 
I'omance, J Hid my Love. Is the idea that he should elude 
conscription ? or simply Zeppelins ? 
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A RASH ASSUMPTION. 

On the morning of November 27fch 
I awoke to find my chest covered with 
a pretty pink pattern. It blended so 
well with the colour of my pyjama- 
jacket that for some minutes I was 
lost in admiration of the pleasing effect. 
Then it occurred to me that coming 
diseases cast their rashes before them, 
and I sprang from the bed in an agony 
of apprehension. I rushed to the 
mirror and opened my mouth to look 
at my tongue. There it was. I took 
some of it out. It looked quite healthy, 
so I put it back again. Then I gazed 
long and earnestly down my throat. 
It was quite hollow as usual. Next I 
got the clinical thermometer and sucked 
it for quite a long time. When I 
removed it I saw my temperature was 
about 86. Then I found I was reading 
it upside down and that I was only 
normal. I felt disappointed. After that 
I tried my pulse. It took me some 
time to locate it, but it hadn’t run 
down; it was still going quite regularly 
— andante ma non iroppo, two beats in 
the bar. I whistled Tipperary ” to it, 
and it kept perfect time. 


But still the rash remained. It 
would neither get out nor get under. 
I felt perfectly well, and yet I knew I 
must be ill. I could not understand the 
complete absence of other symptoms. I 

At last a bright idea struck me. It 
was just possible that I might refuse 
food. I knew that would be a symptom. 
At any rate I would go down to break- 1 
fast and see. I dressed rapidly; I: 
simply tore my clothes on to me.j 
I shaved hastily; I literally tore the I 
whiskers out of me. Then I tore down- ^ 
stairs. 

On the table was an egg. I removed 
the lid and looked inside. It was full of 
evil odours. I refused it. Then I knew 
for certain I was iU. I tore back to 
my bedroom and tore off my clothes. 
I unshaved. I tumbled into bed and 
tried hard to shiver. I tried so hard 
that I perspired. As I was really ill 
I knew that I had to get hot and cold 
alternately ever so many times. I did 
my best to live up to all the symptoms 
I had ever heard of. I tried to get 
delirious and talk nonsense, but I 
failed ignominiously. How I cursed 
my public school education 1 

In my extremity 1 even endeavoured 


to imagine that I saw things which 
were not there . . . 

And then I saw something which 
really was there. It was my pin- 
cushion. It looked unusually crowded 
even for a pin-cushion, and I got out 
of bed to investigate the matter closer. 

I counted forty-five — yes, forty-five — 
little flags, and then memory came 
back to me. The previous day I had 
bought forty-five miniature Belgian 
flags at one time and another during 
the day. Each charming but inex- 
perienced vendor had insisted on 
pinning my purchase wherever there 
happened to be an unoccupied space 
on my manly (thanks to my tailor) * 
bosom. I remembered being conscious j 
of a prickly sensation on each occasion, 
but I attributed it to rapturous thrills 
running about the region of my heart. 

To make sure that my explanation 
was correct I went once again to the 
mirror and hastily counted my rash. 
There were forty-five of it ! 


*'HUGE GERMAN SURRENDERS.’* 
Evening Standard Poster. 
Probably he had eaten too many 
sausages. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR NOT LOST. 

I WISH you knew my sister-in-law; 


apparently been able to devote to it, I 
have much pleasure in coming to the 
rescue. In dealing with members of 


slio is probably one of the sweetest! the medical profession it is never wise 
girls that ever breathed. Yet we are ! to beat about the bush ; superfluous 
none of us perfect, and Grace has a ^ subtlety merely irritates them.- Jiiave 
di-a whack. She cannot forget that I [therefore endeavoured to make tlie poem 
am a poet. A fortnight ago she wrote! just the artless .outpouring .of -the in- 
to me: — nocent passion of such a girl as I 

“ Deau Edwin, — I am in such a fix. ; imagine your friend Mary Smith to be. 
You remember Mary Smith ? She has j Here it is. 
persuaded a young doctor friend^ ofj To Geouge. 

hers to start an album for originar. How I love you, how I love you, 


poems. He is such a nice feHow, 
though perhaps not veiy fond of poetry, 
if left to himself. But he has bought 
the album and has asked her to write 
on the first page. So she has come to 
me about it ; and I am writing to ask 
if you would be a great brick and help 
us, because we get mixed up so 
with the feet, and I know it is 
nothing to you to write poetry. 

Co^ld you possibly let me have 
it by return *? 

Yours affectionately, 

Grace. 

r.S. — Enire noiis^ she is 
rather keen on him, I think.'* 

Somehow, when Grace's note 
reached me at the Local Govern- 
ment Board (she has a habit of 
addressing her communications 
to me there, in faintly perfumed 
envelopes much appreciated by 
the messengers), I was not in a 
poetical mood. Eor the past 
three weeks my branch had been 
engaged on the subject of Drains 
in the Eastern Counties, and 
tliat very morning I . was com- 
pleting an exhaustive minute 
dealing with the probable effects 
of an improved system of sani- 
tation on the public health of 
the Borough of Ipswich. Still, 

I felt that something must be done. 
Bo I consulted Jones. Jones is, like 
myself, a poet ; be is also the official 
whom Ministers of the Crown are 
accustomed, when hard pressed, to 
consult on the subject of Infantile 
Mortality amongst Suburban Under- 
takers ; why, I cannot say, though many 
think it is on the strength of his having 
been a Philpott's Theological Prizeman 
at Oxford. I scribbled him a line 
in pencil: Come over into number 
thirteen and *help us ; and bring your 
cigarettes.” He came, and before leaving 
tlie office at ,4. BO I was enabled to 
comply with my sister-in-law’s request. 
1 wrote as follows : — 

Dear Grace, — I do not remember 
Mary Smith. On the other hand, 
since in poetry, as in bosing. and bat- 
ting, the proper management of the feet 
isgByerything,a^re^mresmore practice 
L&syn ei&er you or your friend have 


Oh, you therapeutic dove, you 
How 'I long^ici-snugglo coyly on. your chest ; 
And reposing there to woo you, 

Till, with soft responsive coo, you 
Bid me share your warm but hygienic nest ! 

Though I might have oft been married, 
I have tarried, I have tarried, 

Hoping stilUhat I should catch you on the hop; 





Fla>g-bearer. “Eeel cold, an’ want ver shirt, do yer? 
Garn! w’HEre’s yer patriotism?” ' 


For to pining, lonely Mary 
To be George's own canary 
Would be sweeter than the sweetest ginger pop. 

George' — in the title and body of 
the poem — can of course be altered, if 
necessary ; but something, I know not 
what, tells^me that that is his name; 
and that it is probably followed by 
Harris. I may be mistaken, but Gearge 
Harris, as I feel I know him, is a simple, 
muscular young man, addicted to tennis 
and his bicycle, fairly good at diagnosing 
whooping cough or a broken leg. He 
likes his pipe and reads the Beferae 
on Sunday mornings. Mary, however, 
will change all that. She will fimnish 
in fumed oak, art floTver-pots, and the 
poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
so will lead him gradually to higher 
and better things. I wish her all 
success. Yours, Edwin. 

P.S. — ^It is., true? .that doves seldom 
marry^oanartes.’nor do the latter drink 


ginger beer to any considerable extent. 
But George will not notice these dts- 
crepancies. He is not hypercritical.” 

Two days later I heard from Grace 
again. 

Dear Edwin, — ^Thank you so much 
for the verses, though perhaps they are 
a little — well, a little. outspoken, aren’t 
they ? Unfortunately, Mary 's-friend is 
not named George or Harris. He is 
not even English, but a very nice dark 
brown man from Asia, a Hindu, I think, 
and only tii/ing to be a doctor at present. 
As soon as he is one he is. going back 
again. I ought to have told you this be- 
fore, as I feel it might have helped you. 
But thanks very much all the^ame. 

Yours affectionately, Grace.” 

When I showed- this to Jones he 
expressed liis cliagrin with a freedom 

j and resource surprising even in 

j a Civil Servant ; .biit, having put 
i our hands to the plough, we felt 
I we could hardly leave Maiy 
: Smith in the cart. So we set 
I to again, and I posted the 
following poem to Grace : — 

Farewell. 

Tlioiigh, 0 budding luter-lM.B., 
You may now peroliance-^jyu tern, be 
No6 rudifiercub to a simple English 
maid, 

Soon the daughters dark and dingy 
Of the land of Ranjitsinhji, 

Will be throwing her completely in 
the shade. 

And shall Mary thus be stranded, 
When she had you almost landed 
(Yes, the metaphors are mixed, bub 
never mind) ? 

Oh, imagine her emotion 
When the cruel Indian Ocean 
Soparat^ you from the girl you left 
behind. 

It was nearly a week before 
L beard from Grace. Then she 
wrote — 

“Dear Edwin, — It was really too 
sweet of you to send the second set. 
We have discovered, however, that 
Mary’s friend is a Parsee, and therefore 
a worshipper of the sun, and she thinks 
the last line* in the first verse would 
offend his family's religious scruples. 
She fears, too, thjit he might not endorse 
the epithet ‘ dingy ' as applied by you to 
his female compatriots. So we have 
decided not to write in his album. I 
think however that the first poem (with 
modifications) would do for the album 
of a friend of my own, whose name, as 
it happens, is George. So I have asked 
the vicar to tone it down for me. He 
is a Durham man. Do you mind ? 

Yours affectionately, Grace.” 

^ I read her letter, and breathed a deep 
sigh. Then, seizing a telegraph form, I 
wired Have no objection to Durham 
vicars. , Am c^exlng salt-cellars. Do 
not write again. EDwaN," 
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Tillage Worthy {dis&ussing possibilities of invasion), “Wull, there can^t be no 

BATTLE IN THESE PARTS, JaRGE, FOR THERE BAIN’t NO FIELD SUITABLE, AS YOU MAY 

say; an’ Squire 'e won’t lend ’em the use of ’is park.” 


ANOTHER WAR SCARE. 

Peter goes to a dame's school in 
Armadale Gardens, ronxid the -corner. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays he comes 
home at twelve, changes into his foot- 
ball things, and goes off to play soccer 
till one. 

Yesterday, Friday, he came in as 
usual and, after changing, he put his 
head round the door of my study and 
shouted excitedly, 

“Daddy!” 

“ Well, old chap,” I said, “out with 
it ; I'm busy.” 

“Have you heard? Italy joins 
Austria. Official.” 

“ Heavens above 1 ” I said. “ Official, 

I did you say ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Can't stop now.” 

“Hi I Peter,” I shouted, “do get me 

a paper; it won't take you ” But 

the banging of the front door cut my 
appeal short. 

I couldn’t get a paper myself. I had 
a cold, and had been ordered to stay 
indoors, and I had an article to finish 
by three o’clock. 

“ Italy with Austria and Germany,” 
I groaned. “ It *s monstrous.” 

I got up, kicked the waste -paper 
basket over and walked up and clown 
the room. I knew Peter wouldn’t tell 
a lie. Even for fun he wouldn’t say 
anything like that if it weren’t true. 

I Called Honor. She was in the, 
drawing-room arranging the flowers. 
She came hurriedly w-ith a bunch 'of 
them in her hand. I don’t know one 
flower from one another, but they were 
big floppy red things. 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” she said. 

“Matter? Italy’s declared for the 
enemy,” I said. “ It’s official.” 

“ Is that all ? ” she said. “ I thought 
at least you couldn’t find some of your 
writing things.” 

“What I” I said, “you can stand 
there with those ridiculous red blobs in 
one baud and — and nothing in the 
other and talk like that ” 

“They’re not blobs,” said Honor, 
“they’re peonies. And if^that’s all 
that 's the matter I ’m busy. I must 
get my flowers done before lunch.” 

“ Bah 1 ” I said, turning to my table 
again. “ Hang lunch ; I can't eat any. 
Italy, our staunch friend for years, 
throws in her lot with Austria, her 
hereditary foe, and you talk of lunch.” 

“ It 's macaroni cheese,” said Honor 
calmly, “ and you know you love it.” 

“ Shade of Garibaldi 1 Macaroni ! 
You dare,” I said “ to mix that miser- 
able Italian trash with good honest 
English cheese on such a day, when 
Italy ' is • m’o,bilising her millions of 
soldiers ' aud sailors agaidst us and our 
Allies. It ’s rank sacrilege.” " j 


Don't get excited,” said Honor; 
“besides the cheese is American 
Cheddar.” 

“You trifle with mo,” I said, “If 
you send any of the wretched stuff* in 
here I shall trample on it.” 

“Aren’t you coming in to lunch, 
then? ” she said. 

“ No, I ’m not,” I said. “ I can’t eat 
anything, and I doubt if I can write 
a word after this.” 

“ What earthly difference would 
having lunch make? ” said Honor. 

“None to you,” I said. “You can 
gorge yourself on macaroni cheese 
while the Empire totters,” 

I kicked the fallen w^asie - paper 
basket across the room. 1 don’t sup- 
pose I added more than fifty or sixty 
words to my article in the next hour- 
and-three-quarters. 

Then I heard Peter whistling in the 


hall. He had fi aislied lunch and was 
just off* to school again, 

I called him. “Look here, old man,” 
I said, “you might get me a paper at 
tlie station before going to school. I 
want to see about Italv joining Austria. 
It ’s awful.” 

“ You don’t need a paper,” said 
Peter; “look on the map and you’ll 
see that Italy joins Austria,” and 
he fled. It was well for him that he fled. 

“ Any more of that macaroni cheese 
left ? ” I said, rushing into the dining- 
room. “I’ve just swallowed the 
oldest joke in the world and I want 
to take away the taste of it.” 


“During 1912 we imported 2,290,206,240 
foreign eggs. It is estimated that over 60% 
of these are no longer available .” — Advt 

Heaven preserve us from the other 
40 %. 
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THE LAST LINE. 


V. 

At last! We are “recognised” by 
the War OfiSce! Our months of toil 
are not to go unrewarded. Two Hours 
eveiy evening at the end of an ordinary 
civilian day*s work, all Saturday after- 
noon and the whole of Sunday, we 
have given these up cheerfully, sup- 
ported by the hope of ultimate recogni- 
tion. And now it is come ! 

The terms of the War Office are 
generous. They are these. Provided 
that we buy our own rifles and equip- 
ment and continue to pay our own 
training expenses; provided that we 
use no militaiy terms and make no 
attempt to wear any clothing which 
may look to the Germans at all like a 
soldier^s uniform ; provided that the 
War Office is at perfect liberty to em- 
ploy upon those of us within the age- 
limits a conscription for whole-time 
service which it has no intention of 
emplojung upon the more patriotic man 
who spends his week-ends playing golf ; 
these provisions complied with, we — 
are allotced to go on living I 

That startles you? I thought it 
would. You looked down upon us. 
Recognition, you told yourself, would 
only mean that we were immediately 
to be employed as waterproof sheeting 
for the new huts or concrete founda- 
tions for the new guns. Aha ! Now 
you wish you had joined us. We are 
allowed to go on Irving ! 

But I was forgetting. The War 
Office is being even more generous 
than that. In return for our not 
bothering them any more, it will allow 
us to wear (and pay for) a small red 
armlet with “G.R.” on it; the red 
colour, I suppose, infonniug the Ger- 
mans i^t we have just been vaccinated, 
and the “ G. R.” (“ got rash ”) warning 
them that the left arm is irritable. 

James is annoyed about it. This 
is silly of him. As I point out, our 
soldiers have already earned a reputa- 
tion abroad for gaiety and high spirits, 
and it is all to the good that the War 
Office should show that it has a sense 
of humour equally keen. When the 
invasion comes, and music - halls, 
cinemas and football matches are closed 
down, the amusement* of the country 
(as the War Office has foreseen) will 
depend entii'ely upon us. Let us, then, 
obey rigidly the seven commandments 
of “recognition” and see how funny 
we can be. 

For instance ; — 

Ax Headquarters. 

[The Brigadier and iJie Adjutant — 
I beg pardon {don't shoot) — Father 
and Father's Help are discovered in 
amversoMon^ 


Father {explaining orders). The 
Battalion will advance to-morrow to- 
wards Harwich, where the enemy 

Father's Help. Excuse me, Sir, but 
isn’t that rather too military? How 
would this do?— “The brethren will 
walk out towards Harwich to-morrow, 
where the Band of Hope from another 
parish has already assembled.” 

In the Fiedd. 

Churchtcarden Jones. Advance in 
half-pew rushes from the right ! 

Sides 7 nan Tonihins. No. 1 half-pew, 
advance ... At the congregation in 
front at a thousand yards. 

Parishioner Brotvn (to his neighhour). 
I say, how many bullets have you 
brought with you ? 

Parishioner Srnith. Fifteen. Fact is, 
I ’m jolly hard up just now. Emily ’s 
been ill again, and one thing and 
another ... I did have twenty, but 
the baby swallowed two . . . You 
might lend me some, old man. I 
promise to pay you back at the end 
of the month. 

Parishio7ter Brotvn. 1 11 lend you a 
couple, but that *s really all I can spare 
. . . Look at Boko swanking away 
like a bally millionaire. That’s his 
tenth shot this afternoon. Fairly 
chucking his money about. 

Parisfiioner Robinson. I ’U give you 
a hundred cartridges in exchange for 
your bayonet if you like. Sickening 
the Germans coming just now ; it *s 
my birthday next week and I ’d been 
practically promised one by Aunt Sarah. 

In Another Part op the Field. 
Elder Perks, C.B. {that is to sa^ 
cotnpUtely bald"). What the blank 
blanket do those blanks think they ’re 
doing ? 

Lay -Helper Snooks. I beg your par- 
don, Sir, for reminding you, but military 
terms are not allowed to be used. 

Elder Perks. Quite right, Snooks ; I 
forgot myself. Kindly request the 
organist to sound the Assemble, Those 
naughty lads are running in the wrong 
direction. • 


At THE German Headquarters. 

German Officer {to prisoner). You are 
a civilian and you are caught bearing 
arms. . Have you anything to offer in 
your defence ? 

Prisoner, Civilian be blowed! I’m 
recognised by the War Office. Look 
at my Oh lor, it ’s come off again 

Germatv Officer. Well? 

Prisoner. I know appearances are 
against me, hut 

German Officer. What is your rank ? 

Priscmer. Er — Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

German Officer. I thought so. {To 
Sergeant) Take him away and shoot 


him. {To Prisoner) Any last message 
you wish to leave will be delivered. 

Prisoner {dratvhig hwiself up nobly). 
Tell my wife not to mourn me. Tell 
her that I die happy Qiis voice breaks 
for a monmit) knowing that my death 
{with deep emotion) is — technically— 
{a happy smile illuminates his face) 
an illegal one. 

And so I tell James not to worry. If 
the worst befalls him — and all the time 
when I was writing “prisoner ” above 
I seemed to see James in that position 
— if the worst befalls him, his partner 
will at least be able to bring an action 
against somebody. For we are not 
“civilians.” We are — well, I don’t 
quite know what we are. A. A. M. 

OUR MIGHTY PENMEN. 

{In achioiuledgment of the services of 
some of the gifted representatives oj 
“ The Daily Mail ” and “ The Daily . 
Chronicle.") 

Correspmidcnts, though banned at the 
Front, 

Are so manfully doing their “ stunt ” 

In searching for news 
That the Limerick Mtise 
Thus hotiours their skill in the hunt. 

The despatches of Mr. Elias 
Are so laudably free from all bias 
That their moderate strain 
Has given much pain 
To the shade of the late Ananias. 

K. OP K., who by birth is a Kerry man, 
Much approves of the work -of Z. 
Ferriman, 

For it holds the just mean 
That ’s betwixt and between 
The extrerues'of Cassandra and Merry- 
man."' 

For news that is fresh from the spot 
Commend me to great Alan Bott ; 
The stuff that he wires 

- Stokes our patriot fireS. 

Without being ever too hot. 

The despatches of good Mr. Perris 
Have the flavour of syrupy “ sherris ; ” 

• They enrapture the mind 

- Of the! sane and refined — 
Especially Ellaline Terbiss. 


In Rotterdam city James Dunn 
Keeps his vigilant eye on the Hun, 
Add fires off despatches 
In generous batches, 

Like a humanized 15-inch gun. 

It is futilelQ cavil or carp 
At Sir Alpred, whose surname is 
Sharpe ; 

For he soothes us or stings 
As the nightingale sings, 

Or as angels perform on the harp. 








THE FOUR SEA LORDS. 

{For the mjormatipn of an ever 4 hirsty 
■ ' puUic,) 

Fibst Sea Lord. 


This is the man whose ‘work is War ; 
He plans it out in a room on shore — 
He and his Staff (all brainy chaps) 
With miniature flags and monster 
maps, 

And a crew whose tackle is Hydro- 
graphic, 


He notes what rumorous Osborne’s 
doing, 

And if it has mumps or measles brewing. 
He fills each officer's vacant billet ^ 
(Provided the First Lord doesn’t fill it) ; 
And he casts a fatherly eye, betweens, 
On that fine old corps, the Eoyal 
Marines. 

This is the job that once was Jellicoe's, 
But now he has one a bit more bellicose. 


And settles what uniform 's worn (or 
risn’t) 

Even the stub.bornest own the sway 
Of the Lord of Food and the Lord of 


Witii charts for steering our ocean 


traffic. 

But the task that most engrosses him 
Is to keep his Fleet in fighting trim ; 
To see that his airmen learn the knack 
Of plomping bombs on a Zeppelin's 
back ; 

To make his sailors good at gunnery, 
And so to sink each floating hunnery. 


Second Sea Lord. 

Here is the man who mans the Fleet 
With jolly young tars that can't be 
* beat; 

He has them trained and taught the 
rules ; 

He looks to their hospitals, ban'aeks, 
schools; 


Third Sea Lord. 

67t^5^aWthrecare of the Third Sea Lord, 
And all Material kept on board: 

'Tis.he must see that the big gjins boom 
And the wheels go round in the engine- 
room ; 

'Tis he must find, for cloudy forays, 
Aeroplanes and Astra Torres ; - , 

And, long ere anything 's sent to sea, 
Tot up a bill for you and me. 

Fjdurth Sea Lord. 

The Fourth. Sea Lord has a deal to 
plan, " 

For he's, chief of all, the Transport 
man. 

He finds the Fleet in coal and victuals 
(Supplying the beer — not the skittles); 
He sees to the bad'uns that get im- 
pr'sDned, 


SEARCHLIGHTS OH THE MERSEY, 

A LONG lean bar of silver spans 
The eboivrippled*water-way, 

And like a lost moon’s errant ray 
Strikes on the passing caravans — 

Ghost-ships that from the desert seas 
Loom silent through' the steady 
beams. 

Pale phantoms of elusive dreams 
Cargoed with ancient memories. 

Through the long night, across the cool 
Black waters to their shrouded berth, 
Bearing the treasures of the earth, 
j Glide theiair ships to Liverpool. 


“ Londoner" in The Evening News : — 
“ Long live King Leopold, a faithful prince 
if ever there was one, as loyal to his brave 
Belgians as ^hey, gallant souls that they are, 
are loyal to him. Does he, I wonder, ever 
take a look at his family pedigree? 

Because, if so, he would discover that 
I his name was really Albert, 











Michael {gloomily). “Mummy, I bo hope I shan’t die soon.’- 
Mimiyny. “Darling I So bo I — but why?^* 

Michael. “It would be too awful to die a civilian.” 




THE ENTENTE IN BEING. 

We were sitting in a little restau- 
rant in the gay city — which is not a 
gay city any more, but a city of dejec- 
tion, a city that knows there is a war 
going on and not so long since could 
hear the guns. There are, however, 
corners where, for the moment, con- 
tentment or, at any rate, visitations of 
mirth are possible, and this little res- 
taurant is one of them. Well, we were 
sitting there waiting for coffee, the 
room (for it was late) now empty save 
for the table behind me, where two 
elderly French bourgeois and a middle- 
aged woman were seated, when sud- 
denly the occupant of the chair which 
backed into mine and had been backing 
into it so often during the evening that 
I had punctuated my eating with com- 
ments on other people’s clumsy bulki- 
ness; suddenly, as I say, this occupant, 
turning completely round, forced his 
face against mine and, cigarette in hand, 
asked me for a light. I could see 
nothing but face — a waste of plump 
ruddy face set deep between vast 


shoulders, a face garnished with grey 
beard and moustache, and sparkling 
moist eyes behind highly magnifying 
spectacles. Very few teeth and no hair. 
But the countenance as a whole radiated 
benignance and enthusiasm; and one 
thing, at any rate, was clear, and that 
was that none of my resentment as to 
the restlessness of the chair had been 
telepathed. 

Would I do him the honour of giving 
him a light ? he asked, the face so close 
to mine that we were practically touch- 
ing. I reached out for a match. Oh, 
no, he said, not at all; he desired 
the jorivilege of taking the light from 
my cigarette, because I was an English- 
man and it was an honour to meet me, 

and — and “ Vive rAngleterre ! 

This was all very strange and disturb- 
ing to me ; but we live in stirring times, 
and nothing ever will be the same again. 
So I gave him the light quite calmly 
and with great presence of mind said, 
“Five la France V* Then he grasped my 
hand and thanked me for the presence 
of the English army in his country, the 
credit for which I endeavoured fruit- 


lessly to disclaim, and we all stood up 
and bowed to each other severally and 
collectively, and resumed our own lives 
again. 

But the incident had been so unex- 
pected that I, at any rate, could not be 
quite normal just yet, for I could not 
understand why, out of four of us, all 
English, and one a member of the 
other sex, so magnetic to Frenchmen, 
I should have been selected either as 
the most typical or the most likely to 
be cordial — I who only a week or so 
ago was told reflectively by a student 
of men, gazing steadfastly upon me, 
that my destiny must be to be more 
amused by other people than to amuse 
them . Especially, too, as earlier in the 
evening there had l^een two of our men 
— ^real men — in khaki in the room. Yet 
there it was : I, a dreary civilian, had 
been carefully selected as the truest 
representative of Angleterre and all its 
bravery and chivalry, even to the risk 
of dislocation of the perilously short 
neck of the speaker. 

It was therefore my turn to behave, 
and I whispered to the waiter to fill 
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• three more glasses with his excellent denly been liited. The room buzzed. . j-QnrnjroTE TO HEEODOTTTfi 
(not the least remark- We were introduced one by one to A i.u 

able in Paris) and place them on Madame, who not only was my friend’s It has bron discover^ by a Berlin 

the next table, with onv compliments, wife, but. he told us proudly, helped in research student that ‘‘Germany__ is a 
This he did, and the explosion of, his business, whatever that might be; mere horri^tion of Gyrmama, and 
'' courtesy and felicitations that followed ' and Madame, on closer inspection, ^at the Kaiser is descended from 
I was terrific. It iiung us all to our ! turned out to be one of the capable but Cyeus, King of Jrersia. 
j feet, bowing and smiling, We clinked * somewhat bard French women of her We are inclined to agree as to the 
glasses, each of us clinking six others; 'class, w’ith a suggestion somewhere “mania part, and we think the “ cor- 
I we said France!^* and “F/r^ ’ about the mouth that she had doubts ruption’ must be that of the modern 

I V AngleterrcJ' We tried to assume 1 as to whether the champagne had been representatives of the ancient Orientals, 

> expressions consonant with the finest quite a necessary expense — whether whose education consisted in riding, 

I i f Till • L ...n cUrirkfinrf QTi/^ f.AMintTf.hA 


' types of our respective nations. I ! things had not gone well enough with- shooting — and telling the truth. 

* felt everything that was noblest in * out it, and my contribution of the The Alma/fiach de Boiiverie Street ^ 
i the English character rushing to my ! fitting conclusion. Still she made a however, informs us that the ever- | 
■ cheeks; everything that was most gal- 'brave show at cordiality. Then we frowning War Lord derives from the ; 
! lant and spirited in the French tern- were introduced to the other gentleman, monarch of the rocky brow, who : 
I perament suffused the j ~ counted bis men by 

face of my friend until 1 1 nations at break of 

‘ saw nothing for him but ^ when the sun 

; instant apoplexy. Mean-: set where were they? 

j while he grasped my j ^ ^ ^ ^ ® Hohenxerxes 

; hand in his, which was ' family are still on the 

very puffy and warm, i ^ look-out for places in 


and again thanked me^ 
for all that ces braves ■ 
Anglais had done to I 
save Paris and la belle 
France. 

Down we all sat again, ; 
and I whispered to our 
party that perhaps this j 
was enough and we had : 
better creep away. But 

I there was more in store. ! 

I Before the bill could he 
made out — ^never a very 
swift matter at this house 
— caught sight of a 
portent and knew the 
worst. I saw a waiter 
entering the room with 
a tray on which was a 
bottle of champagne and 






FAITH. 


set where were they? 
If the Hohenxerxes 
family are still on the 
look-out for places in 
the sim, they will find 
their ancestral homes 
for the most part un- 
occupied in the suffi- 
ciently arid region s 
around Ecbatana and 
Persepolis, now crying 
aloud for Kultur and 
Kraut. 

We are still waiting 
to hear that von Hafiz 
i and Omar zu Khayyam, 
as well as Shaksfeare, 
have been proved to be 
Germans, and that the 
Herr Wolff of the 
Berlin Lie Bureau traces 
back to the foster- 
mother of Eomulus — 
and Eomance. 


seven glasses. My heart f ! =============== 

sank, for if there is one thing I who was Madame's cousin and had a 

cannot do, it is to drink the sweet son at the Front, and, on hearing this, ultimatum, 

champagne so dear to the bourgeois we shook hands with him again, and Punch begs to remind the 1,793 

palate.^ And after the old fine, not so gradually we disentangled and at correspondents who have lately sent 
before it 1 ^ To the French mind these last got into our coats and made our ^^irn delightful plays upon the word 
irregularities are nothing; but to me, adieux. * “wet“ [Db Wet theman and “ dewet" 

^ous . . . . ’ When I had shaken his feather-bed tbe rain (ha-ha)] that the same idea had 

There however it was, and, in a hand for the last time my new friend already occurred to 15,825 correspond- 
moment, the genial enthusiast was gave me his card. It lies before me during the Boer War. Time is a 
again on his feet. Would we not join now as I write and I do not mean to healer, but twelve years is not 


them, he asked, in drinking to the good part with it : 

health and success of the Allies in a 

glass of champagne? Of course we 

would. We were all on our feet again, BAP 

all clinking glasses again, all crying Di 

“ Vive laFrance I " ** Vive VAngleterre ! " 

to which we added, has les Alle- 

^nands /"* aU shaking hands and look- ^ fomj^es F 

ing our best, exactly as before. But ' 


BAPTISTE GRIMAUD, 

BeLIEGTJIM CANTOlfrAL, 

9a Place Gambetta. 

fomj^es Vmiehres. 


long enough. 

Mr. C. G. Grey writes in The Daily 
Express on the Freidrichshafen air- 
raid : — 

“ The raid itself was one of those simple 
affairs which might have been done by any 
aviator possessing skill and pluck, only fortun- 
ately for these three officers nobody else 
did it.” 


following Well, if ever I come .to die in Paris And the disparaging comment was one 
^ .bury me. I would of those simple® affairs which might 

as thnnwli a Ka 0®® ^o it for the have been done by any journalist pos- 

course m operation for years had sud- mon as all that! ^ -P ^ J j 


1 nobody else diddt. ' 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Waking afc six, I lie and ’wait 
Until the papers come at eight. 

I skim them with an anxious eye 
Ere duly to my bath LJaie, 

Postponing till I 'm fully dressed 
My study of the daily pest. 

Then, seated at my frugal board, 

My rasher served, my tea outpoured, 

I disentangle news official 
From reams of comment unjudicial, 
Until at half-past nine 1 rise 
Bemused by all this “ wild surmise,” 
And for my daily treadmill bound 
Fare eastward on the underground. 
But, whether in the train or when 
I reach my dim official den, 

Placards designed to thrill and scare 
Afiront my vision everywhere, 

And double windows can’t keep out 
The ne\vsboy’s penetrating shout. 

For when the morning papers fail 
The evening press takes up the tale, 
And, fired by furious competition, 
Edition following on edition, 

The headline demons strain and strive 
Without a check from ten till five, 
Extracting from stale news some phrase 
To shock, to startle or amaze. 

Or found a daring innuendo — 

All swelling in one long crescendo, 

Till, shortly after five o’clock. 

When business people homeward floclc, 
From all superfluous verbiage freed 
Comes Joffre's calm laconic screed, 
And all the bellowings of the town 
Quelled by the voice of Truth die 
down, 

Enabling you and me to win 
Twelve hours’ release from Eumoufs 
din. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE QUEEN. 

A FEW days ago, when sitting in 
Committee on ways and means in the 
matter of Christmas presents, Joan 
and I made out that the extra taxes 
which we should be called upon to 
disgorge this year would amount to 
16 ^. 1 ^ 7 . 

That ’s curious 1 ” Joan remarked, 
comparing our calculation with some 
figures on another slip of paper before 
her. “ Isn’t three pounds sixteen and 
a penny half of seven pounds twelve 
and twopence ? ” 

‘ It is,” I admitted. “ But why ? ” 

, ** Because last year,” Baid Joan, “ our 
Christmas presents cost us exactly 
seven pounds twelve and twopence. 
In other words it means that we can 
only afford — owing to .the extra taxes 
— to spend half that sum on presents 
this year.” 

I nodded. 

•' "Well,” continued’ Joan, "I have a 
splendid idea. One folk, I know, 



won’t expect proper presents this year. 
How would it be if we ” 

"I know what you mean,” I chimed 
in. "Give them half-presents! Half 
a lace scarf to your mother, one fur 
glove only to your father, afternoon-tea 
saucers to Aunt Emma, a Keats Calen- 
dar for 182 1 days to Uncle Peter, kilt- 
lengths instead of dress - lengths to 
Cook and Phoebe, and so on, all with 
promissory notes for the balance 
attached.” 

" I don’t mean anything of the sorb,” 
said Joan. "W^e shall give no half- 
presents. We shall give one whole 
present W'here it will be needed far 
more than by our relations. It will 
have a face-value of tliree pounds six- 
teen and a penny, but virtually it will 
represent a sum of seven pounds twelve 
and twopence.” 

I coughed a sceptic’s cough. 

" You don’t believe me,” said Joan. 
" Now,. will you be content to give me, 
here and now’’, a cheque for three 
I pounds sixteen .and a penny, and credit 
I your conscience with double that 


sum ? Will you be willing to leave its j 
disposal to me if I guarantee that | 
that shall be the full extent of your j 
liability?” j 

“Absolutely!” I replied with en- 
thusiasm. "Can’t you arrange to 
settle the rates, the electric-light bill 
and the coal bill on the same terms ? ” 

" No,” said Joan gravely, " my prin- 
ciple only applies to presents. Here ’s 
your cheque-book and here’s my 
fountain-pen.” 

" What is your principle? ” I asked 
as I meekly complied with her demand. 

" What did Mr. Asquith say in 
1912 ? ” w^as all the answer Joan 
vouchsafed, so I decided to follow that 
eminent statesman’s advice and wait 
and see. 

When I came dowm to breakfast two 
days later Joan passed me The Times* 
"Read that,” she said, indicating a 
paragraph in the "Personal” column 
marked in pencil. 

" The Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
I read out, " acknowiedges the receipt 
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of two pounds and three shillings 

conscience-money from 

Oh ! I ’ve marked the wrong para- 
grapii/' exclaimed Joan. “ It ’s the 
one underneath.” Then I saw — 

“ The Hon. Treasurer of the Queej^ * s 
* Work for Women ' Fund, 33, Portland 
Place, W., gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of Treasuiy notes and postal 
orders to the value of £3 I 65 . Id, for- 
warded by an anonymous donor.” 

When I looked up Joan was smiling 
significantly. 

“ Very nice,” I commented, “ but I 
see they've only acknowledged the 
original amount I gave you. I thought 
you were going to double it.” 

And so I have,” said Joan. “ He 
(or she) gives twice who gives quickly.” 


THE TERRORS OF WAR. 

[Beirig ^privileged extracts from hvo of 
next season's War Romances^ 

From Rot-hanh and Potsdam : — 

Edwin Clay hanger strolled dully 
down the Square. A squat dirty boy 
shrieked: ‘‘Sentinel. Result of Bursley 
Match. War News — Official.” Edwin 
snatched a pink paper and under an 
anti- Zeppelin gas-lamp read that Knipe 
had defeated Bursley Rovers by four 
goals to none. He crumpled the paper 
in his hand and threw it disgustedly 
into the gutter, outside Bates the 
cheesemonger's, Sam Bates emerged, 
picked up the paper and confided to his 
assistant that “ Young Edwin's brain 
is going, like old Mr. Clayhanger’s.” 

Chill mists enveloped the pot-banks. 
The glare of the Hanbridge furnaces 
was subdued to a faint glimmer. The 
shout of a laughing crowd outside the 
Blood Tub di*ew Edwin closer. He 
perceived in the midst of the throng an 
elephant covered with Union Jacks. 
On its back stood Denry Machin, the 
famous Card of the Five Towns, thrice 
Mayor of Bursley. 

“Boys,” cried the Card, “you can 
see the circus elephant free. You 
can listen to me free. Hanbridge is 
going to raise a Pot-bank Company for 
Kitchener's Army. They want us to 
raise one to match it. We're going 
onebettei*. Bursley will raisea Pot-bank 
Raiment. I just want a thousand 
men to be going along with. Don’t all 
speak at once.” 

The crowd shrieked with laughter at 
Bursle^’s only humorist. 

Edwin Glayhanger thought deeply. 
For three years he had been waiting 
to marry Hilda Lessways. Now the 
thought of 528 pages of married life 
with her overwhelmed him. Up went 
Ms hand. 

“We're doing fine,” cried the Card. 


“Nine hundred and ninety-nine more 
and off we march to Potsdam in the 
morning,” 

From The ILiliianj Me77ioir$ of 
Sherlock Holmes : — 

I shrank down into a comer of the 
reserve trench 1 The fifteen inches of 
half-frozen mud caused my old wound 
from an Afghan bullet to ache viciously. 
I longed for some wounded to arrive — 
anything to end this chilly inactivity. 
A tall officer in staff uniform jumped 
into the trench beside me. 

“You are wishing yourself back in 
Baker Street,” he remarked. 

“ How did you know ? ” I exclaimed. 
“Why, Holmes, what are you doing 
here?” 

“Business, my dear Watson, busi- 
ness. Moriarty is becoming trouble- 
some again.” 

“ But he was drowned.” 

“Far too clever to be drowned in 
that pool. Merely stranded on the 
edge like myself. But I had made 
England too hot for him. You can 
guess his name.” 

» Not theK !” 

“ Watson, Watson, Moriarty was my 
^mental equal. Now he calls himself 
;von Kluck.” 

I was overwhelmed. 

Just then a little group of the staff 
arrived. I recognised amongst them 

the figures of General J and Field- 

Marshal F , and saluted. 

“The spy in staff uniform is the 
third on your left. Sir,” said Holmes 
casually. 

The Field-Marshal beckoned a firing 
party. 

As the shots rang out I whispered, 
“ How did you know he wasn't 
English ? ” 

“ Watson,Watson,did you not see that 
he had no handkerchief in his sleeve ? ” 

“ It is all-important,CaptainHolmes,” 
said the British Commander, “that we 
should ascertain what army is opposing 
our right wing. Our airmen are useless 
in this fog. I detail you for this duty.” 

Holmes saluted. “ Come, Watson,” 
he said, and led me through the fog 
towards the enemy’s lines. We had 
not walked a mile when we reached a 
fine chateau. 

“ You are cold, W atson,” said Holmes. 
“ Light a fixe in the front room whilst 
I scout for Uhlans.” 

In a moment he returned to me after 
having looked round the house. It was, 
I think, the first time the Chateau had 
known the scent of shag tobacco. A 
glow of heat rushed through me. I felt 
another man, 

“Better than the trenches,” said 
Holmes, penetrating to my inmost 


thought. We sat for an hour and then 
I said, “ Holmes, your mission.” 

“ Ah, I forgot. Come on.” 

He led me into the thickening fog, 
and in a few minutes I was surprised 
to find myself in the British lines. The 
General emerged as we approached. 
Holmes saluted. “ The Ceown Prince's 
army is on the enemy's left, Sir. It is 
now in rapid retreat.” 

The General shook him warmly by 
the band. 

“ But, Holmes,” I said, as we went 
away, “we have done nothing. The 
lives of thousands of onr men may de- 
pend on this.” 

“My dear Watson,” said Holnies, 
tapping the dottel of his pipe into his 
hand. “ I used my eyes. In the house 
we visited the silver had almbst all 
vanished. Inference — Crown Prince. 
But two solid silver spoons had been 
left on the table. Inference — Crown 
Prince in a hurry. Really, I am 
ashamed to explain a deduction which 
an intelligent child could have made.” 


KARL. 

Karl has emerged from the obscurity 
in which for years he has been 
wrapped and has become a topic of 
conversation, a link with the past, 
a popular alien enemy and a common 
nuisance. 

Once upon a time, when we were 
first told about Karl, those* of us who 
didn't say that it was an extraordinary 
coincidence observed that the world is 
a small place after all ; but now, when 
the narrator reaches that part of the 
story where he tells us that we “can 
imagine his surprise when” — I usually 
interrupt him to say that he must 
forgive me, but really I can 7 ^o^, 

Karl was a German waiter at all the 
restaurants where my friends and my 
friends* friends were in the habit of 
dining. In time of peace not one 
of our mutual friends ever mentioned 
Karl to me, nobody ever wrote ex- 
citedly to tell me that they had seen 
him getting into a bus in the Strand ; 
but now 

^ My sister-in-law's brother has the 
distinction of being the first among us 
to meet Karl since the outbreak of war. 
He was at Waterloo Station one morn- 
ing when some German prisoners were 

being brought through from , and 

as he passed them someone, speaking 
with a familiar voice and a strong 
German accent, addressed him by 
name. You can imagine his surprise 
when 

Karl, my sister-in-law said her 
brother told her, had spoken of being 
pleased to be among us once more, 
but this was apparently only another 




CARRYING ON. 

Old Sportsman, “Well, Tom, back into haeness again?” 

Tom (retired Huntsman), “Yes, Sie; only second whip now. Didn’t think to see you huntin’ again, Sib,” 
Old Sportsman, “Just teying to keep things going till the lads comb back again.” 


German lie, for when next I heard of 
him he was back in the trenches again. 
A friend of my brother’s fiancee, who 
was superintending the removal of 
some German wounded to Paris, was 
surprised to find himself addressed by 
name by a young German wliose face 
seemed vaguely familiar. You can 
imagine his astonishment when, etc. 
Karl, my brother said the friend of his 
fiancee told her, was only too glad to 
have fallen into English hands. 

It was in a hospital ship in the 
North Sea that my cousin met him. 
The situation remained unchanged. He 
addressed my cousin by name and said 
he was longing to be back in England 
again. 

Two days afterwards I heard that a 
friend of mine had seen him in Holland, 
where the unlucky fellow was interned, 
having deserted with the intention of 
returning to us. 

1 made it my business to let my 
friends know — those friends of mine 
who had not already lieard from some- 


one who had met him — that he was 
securely interned in Holland, and we 
should know no more of him until the 
war was over, and after that I had for 
some time the pleasure* of forgetting 
his existence. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, I had overlooked Stephen. 

Stephen and I * were- talking of the 
war (and incidentally having dinner 
together) when he told me that a man 
he knew had told him of a strange 
coincidence of which his nephew had 
told him. A friend of his who was at 
the Front had been in the habit of 
dining at a certain restaurant where 
a German waiter 

“ Karl,” I said. 

“ You ’ve heard about it ? ” he asked. 

“Only yesterday,”! said, “I met a 
friend who knew someone who was 
present at the inquest.” 

“ The inquest ! ” 

“Yes,” I said. “He shot himself 
through the heart with one of the 
seven hundred and twenty-five rifles 
which wei*e foundin her dress-basket.” 


I didn’t allow him to interrupt me. 
“He had only recently become en- 
gaged to her, I believe. She bad been 
a trusted nurse and governess in many 
English families for many years, etc., 
etc. Some day I will tell you all about 
her. It ’s a long, long story and rather 
depressing. But about Karl. His 
mind had undoubtedly become unhinged 
and, after escaping from Holland, he 
found his way to the house where she 
was employed, learnt that she had been 
arrested (you see, the red stitches on her 
handkerchief, which everyone bad sup- 
posed were laundry marks, turned out 
to be plans of Hampton Court Maze 
and the most direct route to Swan and 
Selfinsons), and, seizing the rifle, he 
rushed from the house (it was the night 
the Eussians passed through Aberdeen 

and Upper Norwood) and ” 

Stephen apologised to me. 

“ Karl shall be no more,” he said. 
“ Karl the ubiquitous is dead.” 

“Evening papers please copy,” I 
added. 
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THE SEARCH FOR PADDINGTON. 

I DO not; say that the expedition I propose to describe 
was aceompaiiied by any very great risk. The streets, ol 
course, vrere dark and the* taxis and motor-buses were 
quite up to the usual average in number and well above it 
in speed. Still, when your mind is full of stories of 
shrapnel and Black Marias, you feel able to affront motor 
vehicles, even in darkened streets, with a feeling of com- 
parative security. It is not so much danger' as mystery 
that makes this story remarkable. - - " ' 

Tiiera vrere two of us, and we found ourselves taking tea 
ia the N.W. district, that is to sa}' in one of those' parts 
(there are millions of them) winch lie about the Abbey 
Eoad. One of us had knitted belts for soldiers ; another 
knew a hero who had received the D.S.O., and all of lis 
bad been brought into close connection with Belgian 
refuges ' whose cheerful courage under Jerrible suffering 
formed the burdei; of our talk. Norto^ know "a 'Belgian 
in the^ days' is a mark of social outlawry", and you cannot 
f know them without admiring them. The fire was ,wafm; 

1 tlie room was comfortable, and the minutes ticked them- 
1 selves away in the usual place on the mantelpiece. 

“How long,” said one of us, “will it take us to walk 
from here to Paddington ? ” - ; 

1 “To walk? ” said our hostess in a tone of mild surprise, 

j “ Yes,” I said, “ to walk. We are the ones for adventure. 

We are country folk, and we don’t get a chance of a walk 
in St. John’s Wood every day.” 

“ I don’t want to huiTy you,” said oiir hostess, “ but if 
you reallj/ want to walk you must start. at once.” • 

We'diel. We went out, turned to the right, and plunged 
head-first towards the brooding darkness of Maida Yale.' 

“ Are you sure,” said my companion, “ that you know 
the way ? ” 

“No,” I said, “1 am not sure. Is one sure of any- 
thing in this life? But Paddington is a big place. We 
can’t miss it. Think of its immense glass roof and take 
courage. Wo are bound to get there sooner or later.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but we want to get there for the 5.50.” 
“ True,” I said. “ We must limit our wanderings, I 
will ask this gentleman. He is standing at a corner. He 
has leisure and must know the way to Paddington.” 

I approached the gentleman and addressed him. “ Sir,” 
I said, “can you tell me the best way to ffet to Pad- 
dington?” 

He looked at me suspiciously. “ Tiie station ? ” he said. 
“ Yes,” I said, “ Paddington station.” 

“ Are you going to tcalh ? ” 

I said we were. . 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that makes a difference. If you wanted 
a bus now 1 might help you; but I m lame, you see— -only 
got one real leg. Euu over by a van a matter of ten years 
ago, and I'don’t do much hard w'alking myself. Still you 
can't go far WTong if you take the first on the left.” 

We tore ourselves away, took the first on the left and 
* walked on, ever on, through a wilderness of silent and un- 
familiar houses. At last we came upon a baker’s ' cart. 
“Ask him,” said my fellow-traveller, pointing to the baker’s 
man. I asked him. 

“ Are we right,” I said, “ for Paddington ? ” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “you’re right enough. Youll get 
tliere in time, but you 'li have to walk round the world first. 
My advice is to go in the opposite direction and take tbe*^ 
^ond on the right, close to the dairy ; you can’t miss it.” 

Again we fled into the blackness. Paddington had 
shrunk to the size of a needle and we were in a huge bottle 
of hay, an orienW bottle full of weird surprises in the shape 
of sultans, genie^ princesses, mosques, one-eyed porters, but 

never a hint of a railway .station. How% indeed, could tliere 
be a railway station ia Bagdad five hundred years ago? 

^ “ Ask again,” said the other one. 

I addressed a gen^man who was hurrying over a. bridge. 

“ Can jmu,” I said, “ direct me to Paddington s-tation ? ” 

He rnurmured something unintelligible and pointed to 
his ears. 

I repeated my question loudly and again he murmured. 
At last I made out his words : “ Stone deaf, 'stone deaf.” [ 

“ Great heavens,” I said, "“ all the infirmities of the work? 
are come out against us. The man with one leg — the stone- 
deaf man.' W^hatpext, what next ? ” •; 

'The second wayfarer seized my arm. “ Look,” she said, 
pointing' to the sky. • There, betoi^e our eyes, merging into 
tJie'foggy infinity of the heavens, was the glass roof of our 
dreams.*-; We ran like hares. " Wexcollided with everybody. 
Both 'of 'us^had ■oiir..feet'‘ trodden on by soldiers. We 
.slfouted at porters and they shouted back at us, and at last 
we flung ourselves into a train. ? 

*\You don’t often come by this train,” said a friendly 
fellow'-passenger. * ^ 

“ So,” I saidj “ I generally come by the G.50.” 

“ This is the 6.50,” he said, 

. THE FORLORN HOPE. 

(Sympatheiically '"addressed io the Hamburg, Colonial 
Institute^ which ^ligs undertaken the task of ^showing that 
Germany has conducted her oj^&raiions in the sjnrit of the 
most enlightened ‘hmanityJ') 

Ix ibis war of the civilised nations 

That extends from the East to the West, 

Have .arisen full many-occasions 

Por .a man to put forth of his best ; 

When ‘the battle was raging its roughest, 

Men have spared themselves never a jot, 

- But, gentlemen; yours is the toughest 

Affair of the lot. 

Your countrymen’s road through the trenches 
^ Has not proved too easy a course, 

For they seem to be .hindered by Fhexch’s 

No longer contemptible force. 

But their work wuth the gun and the sabre, 

Their frenzied attempts to break through, 

Are child’s play compared with the labour 

Allotted to you. 

One fears that your gallant intentions 
^ Will meet with a general scorn, 

For I doubt if all history mentions 

A hope so extremely forlorn ; 

But, should you succeed in acquitting 

The Huns and their bellicose boss. 

■ All the world will unite in admitting 

You merit your Cross. 

War Stringency. 

From the catalogue of a G. W. E. salvage sale : 

“ 690. 2 bags tares and 1 grass soecl. ' ’ 

We have bought the grass seed and are planting it in our 
gar^. If anybody Lears of another for sale we shall 
be glad to know. 

“ Zouaves carry Wood at Point op Bayonet.’^ 

Daily Taper, 

VVe always keep a cork tip on ours in case of accidents. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[By Mr, Fmich*s Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Oke aspect of the present problem (as this sounds a little 
too like a leading article, I should explain that I mean the 
Christmas present problem) has this year been yery satis- 
factorily settled. Everybody buys some books at this time ; 
and when you know that for two shillings and sixpence 
you can now purchase the best and most characteristic 
work of two-score famous'writers and artists, and, moreover, 
that the said half-crown will go to one of the most sensible 
and practical of all the Funds, naturally Princess Man/s 
Oijt Booh (Hodder and Stoughton) is going to figure large 
in this year’s list of things-not-to-forget. Honestly and 
without hyperbole, I question if a better collection has ever 
been brought together. From the first page (on which you 
will find a charming portrait by Mr. J. J. Shannon of the 
gracious young lady to whose timely inspiration the volume 
is due) to the last, everyone seems to have given his or her 
best. Not only this, but the precise kind of best that we 
most like to have from them. To take a few examples at 
random, here is a song of Bin Steamers by Mr. Budyard 


Kipling, with the jolliest ship-pictures by Mr. Norman I 
Wilkinson ; a Zulu tale by Sir Bider Haggard ; a Pimper- 
nel story by the Baroness Orczy ; and a comic upside-down 
dream of a little London child by Mr. Pett Eidge, This 
last has drawings by Mr. Lewis Baumer that are .fully 
worthy of it; indeed it cannot but be a proud sensation 
for the peculiarly gallant heart of Mr. Punch to find that he, 
is represented by so many of his knights of the pencil in 
this worthy cause. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
originals of the drawings in the book will shortly be. on sale 


at the Leicester Galleries in aid of the Queen's Work for 
Women Fund. Upon the assured success of a delightful 
book the reviewer begs to offer to its only begetter his most 
respectful congratulations. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, pub- 
lished by Murray, is the third volume of the work, the 
two earlier ones having been edited by the late Mr, Money- 
penny. Mr. George Buckle now “ takes up the wondrous 
tale," and maintains at a high level its historic interest 
and literary charm. He finds Disraeli, after the fantastic 
flights of early manhood, in an assured position. He was 
within measurable distance of assuming the Leadership of 
a Party which, long dallying with the harsh appellation 
Protectionist, now decided to be known as Conservative, a 
compromise hotly resented by good Tories. A flash of the 
old vanity flickers over a letter written from the Carlton 
Club to his wife: “The Ministry have resigned. x\ll 
Coningshy and Young England the general exclamation 
here." Alone he did it, partly by writing a novel, incident- 
ally by forming a Party of which Lord John Manners was 
a representative member. On the opening of the Session, 
January 19th, 1847, Disraeli took his seat on the Front 
Opposition Bench in embarrassing contiguity to Peel, 
acutely suffering, it may be supposed, from the combined 
influence of Coningsby and Young England. One of those 
Parliamentary descriptive writers held in light esteem 
in their day, but to whom historians turn for light and 
colour, notes a significant change in Disraeli’s attiro. 
“The motley , coloured garments he wore at the close of 
the previous Session were exchanged for a suit of black 
unapproachably perfect.". Also “ho appeared to have 
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doffed the vanity of the coxcomb with the plumage of the the usual complement of anecdotes lacking. The practical 
p^wock.” Evidently he felt that his carefully-designed value of these cannot be over-estimated. A careful perusal 
I Srtoriai extravagances had played their appointed part in of the tragic story of the late Lord Bloxliam, to take but 
attracting notice. In manner of speech as in fashion of one instance, will certainly save the lives of many deep-sea 
clothing he assumed ways more compatible with the fishermen who have fallen into the foolish habit of angling 
position of a responsible statesman. for sharks with a line fastened to one of their waistcoat 

At last, after long struggle, he stood on safe ground, buttons to save the trouble of holding it. 

But the fight was not over yet. The personal antipathy ^ 

and distrust with which he was regarded in Tory circles were Mr. William Oaine has a very nice and persistent sense 
unabated. He had proved an invaluable auxiliary in the of humoui% and his last book, But She Meunt TFeZZ (JIiANe), 
battle against Eree Trade t but having defeated Bbel the shows him in his most natural and therefore best vein. : 
Protectionists did not want any more of Diseaeli. His His lady of the^ good intentions was one Hawiah Neigh- i 
old friend. Sir Geoege Bentinck, whose patronage bad hour, an incorrigible infant whose eminently virtuous | 
b^n invaluable as investing him with an air of respect- resolves produced the most vicious results without the i 
ability, stood by him to the last. Eesigning the post of adventitious aid of any extraordinary circumstances. There | 
Leader of the Protectionists, he nominated Diseaeli as his is generally about people who mean well something pathetic I 


successor. The Tory rank and r 
file would have none of him. ; 
Lord Stanley, acknowledged i 
leader of the Party in the House of | 
Lords and the country, hesitated i 
and chaffered, in the end reluc- j 
tantiy giving in. Something of | 
the same thing happened when, • 
six years later, Stanley, now ! 
succeeded to the earldom of j 
Derby, formed an Administration ^ 
and proposed to make Dizzy : 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and j 
I Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Among the most strenu- 
ous objectors to the proposal was 
Queen Viotoiua. But Diseaeli 
was invincible because he was 
indispensable. How courage- 
ously and with what matchless 
skill he fought against over- 
whelming odds, and won the 
day, is a fascinating story that 
in the skilled bands of Mr. 
Buckle loses no point of interest. 

Captain Haeet Geaham is one 
of the authors whose work I 
never argue about. If, as has 
happened occasionally, I meet 
those who do not find him 
amusing, I conceal my own _ 


t 


aT3jil 




Be. “I’m just about fed-up with all this talk 
ABOUT RECBUmN*, WhO ’S GOIN’ TO CABBY ON THE 
WOBK OF THE COUNTBY IF ALL THE PEOPLE OP BEAIN8 
GO TO THE FEONT?’* 


I and something else which is 
! worse, and these characteristics 
are apt te become so exaggerated 
in fiction as to be almost offensive. 
Mr, Caine's young person is not 
of that sort; she is no prig, and 
jher fault is not weakness but 
I irrepressible activity. To what- 
ever extent she annoyed me, I 
was always possessed with the 
morbid desire to see some even 
worse result attending her efforts ; 
and all the while I had to give 
her credit for infecting the other 
characters of the story with a 
remarkable vitality. I congratu- 
late the author upon his presen- 
tation of the problem, how can 
you deal with such a misguided 
child so that you may at the’ 
same time check dangerous pro- 
clivities and yet do justice to her 
excellent motives? Still more 
was I pleased with his frank, if 
abominable, admission that 'in 
order properly to inculcate dis- 
cipline it is necessary for the 
most part to ignore motives and 
let justice be bio wed. 

The reappearance of Dorothea 
as » a volume in the new 


personal opinion that, with the possible exception" of Mr. collected edition (Constable) of the works of Mr. 

Stephen Leacock, he is the most rollickingly funny Maaeten Maaetens has at this moment a strange 

^rson at present writing the King's English ; but now, aptness. Eor you may remember that Dorothea, herself of 
being in a position to air my private views without fear Dutch-English extraction, married into a Prussian family, 
of contradiction, I make the statement boldly, and put, in Nay, more, into the family of a Prussian general. A very 
as Exhibit A of my evidence, The Gomplete Sportsman obvious interest attaches to the impression made by these 

(Abnold). Like other earlier volumes from the same people upon the mind of the author. Of the old General 

^rceit is compiled from the occasional papers of we find him writing that “his lofty soul had accepted the 

and the sportsman who tries to get on without theory of the unity on earth of the good, the £*ue and 
it is positively courting disaster. The first thing he knows, the beautiful." Who, I ask you, would have supposed it ^ 
he will be talking to well-informed people about a flock of But throughout the book these Von Bodens stand as the 
sparrows or a covey of weasels, and their quiet smiles will perfect family, gently chivalrous, cultured and altogether 
show him that he has been guilty of a ludicrous blunder, charming. Then one remembers in explanation that 
If ne hM read his Biffin he would have known that the 'Dorothea was written some time ago, and that this was the 
correct terms ^e a “ susurration of sparrows " and a “ pop old-fashioned Knliur. There you have the German tragedy 
of TOasels. These are small matters, perhaps, but your in a nutsheU. Of Dorothea herself I will say little, 
sportsman cannot be too accurate. ‘Mr. Biffin treats of Probably you already know her, and may agree with me in 
practically every branch of sport, from elephant-snaring to considering her an unattractive prig, whose place in the 


spore, n:om eiepnanr-snarmg to considering Jher an unattractive prig, whose place in the 
Sunday bodge, m the easy chatty style which made m Hst of Mr. Maaetens' heroines is decidedly at the wrong 
the inseparable compam^^ But those amazing pathetic Prussians! and the 

desire to comport themselves correctly m Society. Nor is 1 conflicting emotions they siiim your heart as you read » 
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ri-tAPIVARf A Propriety thinks the Censor might, all this time for their call for duty . . * 

UMAKIVAHIA. censored: — “To the And now the French authorities' hare 

T. P*$ Weekly, in some sprightly south of Lask the Bussian troops took cut the train— and the staff— in two ! 
lines, suggeststhatPtazc/i should appear Shertzoff” 

daily.^ This would certainly not be Beply to those who think it absurd 

a whit more strange than to issue a “ The Grenadier Guard, 6 ft. 7 in. to take precautions against invasion : — 
T. P:s Weekly Christmas Number is high., whom the Prince of Wales It's the Hun -expected that always 
done by our contemporary. noticed in hospital, is not the tallest happens. , 5 , 

. ' * man in the British Army, that drstinc- - 

Answer to a Correspondent.— Yes, tion being claimed for Corporal Frank ,A great fall of cliff occurred last 
khaki is the fashionable colour for plum- Millin, 2nd Coldstream Guards, \vho is week between Beachy Head and Sea-* 
puddings for the Front. 6 ft. 8|- in." This, again, is the sorb of ford, and the Gerinans are pointing out 

paragraph which might have been'cen- that the break-up of England has now 
• Post hoc propter hoc ? Extract from sored with advantage, for we are quite begun in earnest. 

the Eye- Witness’s description of the sure that, if the Prince of W^bes’s 

Bing’s visit to France: — “Another giant sees* it, it will cause a relapse. ' 


For the first time -for many years! 






sight which' excited the King’s keen 
interest was the large bathing estab- 
li^ment at one of the divisional 
headquarters . . . From here the 
procession returned to General 
Headquarters, wliere his Majesty ^ SiL 
received General Foch and pre- » J 
sented him with the Grand Cross IS 
of the Order of the Bath." M 

Sir John French’s praise of the $>J 
Berkshire Eegiment will surprise ^ 
po one, least of all Mr, Punch* s 

. . ■ 


Beuter tells us that when 
De- Wet arrived at Johannesburg 
he was looking haggard and some- 
what depressed. This lends colour 
to the rumour that he was an- 
noyed at beihg captured. 

. > sit 


In a letter published by a jl mjM 

German newspaper a Landwehr w W' ■ 

officer writes : — On the German I . 

front officers and men do not 

salute in the usual way, but by Immm fii ^ ..j -- s-*- 

nnvincr « tmitii'cB TT.nfflrt nri » “I’M AFRAID IT ’LL HAVE TO GO TO THE SAME PLACE mfco Dover at th© present tim© WOUlO. D© 

' u-1 1 * tTVT TT ^ • i. AS MY German PIPE WENT—THE DUSTBIN. It SUITED like entering the mouth, of hell, 

while the reply is,‘May He pumsh understand that the Admiralty 

England.’ ’’ This admission that ! ^ ! : have received no confirmation of this.] ’ ’ 

the Germans themselves cannot do it is there were no eharges of murder at the - - Daili/ Telegraph, 

significant. December Sessions at the Old Bailey. We hope that none of our contem-’ 

It looks as if yet another of our indus- poraries w^ill blame the Admiralty for 
Die Post, in a reference to our million tries has been filched by the Germans, its lack of information. i 

rec^ruits, says, Mere 'figures will not 

frighten lis.” ' Frankly, • some of the The Seceetabt op the Admiraltt g Catkins, one of the Wes- 

figures of the stout Landwehr men announces that candidates for assistant- leyau Chaplains with the Expedi- 

frigHten ? 4 S. ' clerkships, Boyal Navy, who have com- tiDnarf Eorce (already mentioned in the 

5i< pie ted a period of not less than three dispatchest), - tells -some most extraordinary 

At last in Constantinople there are months’ actual military seiwice with 
sigDE thdt it is being realised that the His Majesty’s Forces since mobilisation, • * : ' * c 

Germans are driving the Turkish Army will be granted fifty marks in the ex- V? remember now some mention of 

to Suez-side. ^ „ aminatioa. It seeins a most unpatei- tl^if'^^Peditionary Force being made 



Mr. Wells on Alen’s Wear. 

“ Her thoughts came' back to the dancing 
litfele figure in purple-striped pyjamas. 
She had a soared sense of irrevocable 
braaobes.” - 

^ The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, 

An obvious misprint in the last 
word. - “ i 

[I The Quickest Boute. 

'I *fTHE KING’S lOHBNEY. 

'*1 Crosses Channel in Torpedo." 

^ Cumberland Evening Mail, j 

This is the method which the ' 

I Kaiser means to try for his com- 
ing invasion of England. 

W 

^ “Professor G. Sims Woodhead, the 

* Board’s' consultative bacteriological ad- 
viser, to whom the report had been 
submitted, said : ‘ I consider Hr. Mair’s 
work contains a germ of great promise./ ’ ' 

; , Birmingham Daily Mail, i j 

1 We hope the Professor will not 
lose sight of the promising young i 
microbe. ^ ^ ’ 


. For any enemy ship to try to get 
into Dover at the present time would be 
like entering the mouth of hell. 

[We understand that the Admiralty 
have received no confirmation of this.] ’ ’ 
Daily Telegraph, 
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to Suez-side. „ . aminatioa. It peeins a most unpatri- this •‘Expeditionary Force being made 

* otic proceeding to pay them in German despatches, and we wondered at the 

When the Germans and the Eussians money. ^by the Censor allowed such a 

both claim to have won the same public reference to it. 

battle, what can one do ? asks a corre- The Nursing Times must really be 

spondent. We can only suggest that more careful or we shall have the The Eussians quietly evacuated Lodz 

the matter should be referred to the German newspapers drawing attention without the loss of a single man. The 

Hague Tribunal. ^ to atrocities by the French. ‘ In its Germans allege that they captured it 

^ ' issue of the 5th inst. our contemporary after strenuous fighting. 

An item of war news which the Pre- says : — The ‘ Train unit ’ whose names << And how can man lie better 

sident of the Sooiety for the Promotion we gave some weeks ago have waited Than facing fearful Lodz ? “ 


VOL. CXLVII. 
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BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND MORNING. 

[Lines for King Albert’s Booh, published to-day for the 
benefit of The Daily Telegraph’s Belgian Belief Fund.] 

You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, ^ ; 

And trust that out of' night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 

Bejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, . 

Tliat God has given you, ioi\ a priceless dower, . 
To live in these great times and have your j)art 
* ' In Freedom’s crowning hour. 

That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven,- thek heritage to take: — 
saw the powers of darkness put to flight 1 

I saw the morning break!’* 


FINANCIAL STRATEGY. 

’ ' ' ' I , ‘ 

In som^ respects one is no doubt compelled to admire 

the foresight of those gentlemen who are writing the 
History of the War while it is in progress, but as Mabel 
(my wife and very able colleague) justly observes, no 
History of the War, however copious or however fully 
illustrated, can be considered . complete without a few 
salient'de'tails of the campaign- by which The Sndokeries 
(our dohiestic stronghold in Tooting) was saved^fibm the 
fate of Belgium. ' “ ^ - - 

That-omission'T' propose to remedy. Peace" hath her 
strategy no less than War. . - ’ 

For some time prior to the Declaration of War it^was 
evident that the. butcher, the baker,* and other foes of our 
domestic haziness were gatherii^ for an onslaught. The 
attitude of* the butcher was particularly uncbmpjrohiising : 
I do not hesitate^ to .describe i.t as distinctly Hun-ish, 
Diplomacy. gave little, hope^ of- preserving peace,’ so" that I, 
was not altogether surprised .wbeb the war opened with a 
heavy bombardment;' A brigade of small accounts advanced 
in skirmishing order; but were'disposed of without trouble. 

Mabel suggested a temporary withdrawal' to the sand- 
dunes of Mudville-pn-Sea, but I pointed Out that this 
meant sacrificing .part .of .our scanty store ammunition 
and had the further disadvantage of cutting us off. from our 
base of supplies in the City, to say nothing of losing touch 
with Uncle Eobert, who has so often proved a staunch ally 
in a crisis. . . . ’ . . 

We therefore resolved to entrench ourselves behind the 
Moratorium and prepared for a stubborn resistance.- -From 
this strong petition we' were able to sustain without loss a 
brisk fire of explosive missives which continued unchecked 
for some weeks. Speaking quite candidly, and dropping 
the language of the Press Bureau for the moment, there 
has never been a time when the postman’s rat-tat has 
occasioned me less endotion. 

The defences of the Moratorium did not save us from 
sundry annoying raids upon our supplies, the butcher being 
peculiarly active in this kind of warfare. I repeat, the 
butcher is a trae Hun and must-be sternly dealt with after 
the Peace. I was forced to silence him temporarily with a 
few shots from my new one-pounders. 

I would like to say what a valuable weapon the one- 
pounder has proved in this campai^. It is wonderfully 
mobile and saves the waste of heavier ammunition. My 
only regret is that we were not armed with mbre of 


Towards the end of August the rate-man and the gas- 
i man mounted heavy ordnance upon official heights. They 
' got our range to a nicety and threatened us in flank. I 
! despatched Mabel at once to Uncle Bobert, and with bis 
[assistance we were enabled to silence the enemy’s 
I howitzers, -not, however, before the rate-man — a remorseless 
I and persistent foe — had landed a “ sheriff’s officer ” (as we 
I jocularly term his missiles) into, our dining-room. Little 
material damage was done, but for some days the effect 
upon the moral of our forces was apparent. 

I must not forget.. to speak of Mabel’s brilliant victory 
over the milkman, whose attack she frustrated by a threat 
to open negotiations for obtaining supplies from his hated 
rival. When these troubles are happily over I must cer- 
tainly see that Mabel receives a decoration. 

Towards.ibe end of October our entrenchments behind 
^ the Moratorium became untenable, but by that time we bad 
received substantial reinforcements and .were easily able to 
hold our own against the enemy’s reckless frontal attacks. 
The landlord suddenly unmasked a veiy. strong battery 
which created some consternation; He himself appeared 
in force, but, thanks to the vigilance of my outposts, I was 
enabled tp make a strategic retirement by the back -garden 
gate, leaving Mabel to foil-the enemy by a vuse-de-giierre, 
(Dear Mabel is wonderfully clever at these things.) I suc- 
ceeded in regaining my position under covel* of darkness. 

The attacks of the. landlord were renewed with such j 
vigom: that 1 called a council of war to -discuss the situa- 
tion,'^' Betreat being out of. the question, Mabel suggested a 
levy of ouy last reserve's, and the charwoman (Who is a 
discreet perpn of considerable experience in such matters) 
was mobilised. In this way we secured a sufficient force to 
rout the landlord on his next appearance. ■ 

. The^ last few : days have been comparatively quiet. 
Mabel’s dressmaker and ' ray tailor have reaffirmed theii' 
neutrality, and we have -promise of fiuther support, if 
needed, from Uncle Bobert. Thus,' aUhdugh the ene.my 
appear to contemplate a new attack in the future, we are 
full of confidence. ' ^ . 

In conclusion, I must not forget to- refer to the very able 
way in which Mabel dut-manceuYf^d^ the coal-man. Before 
he could imlirnber, she had deftly poured in a rapid fire 
of sympathy Tor the' slackness of trade from which she 
hnezo he must be suffering, and followed this up by an order 
for two tons of the best Wallsepd.- 

I-tliink. lam justified in advancing the theory that there 
are no flies on dear Mabel. .... 


^ OFF THE FALKLANbS, DECEIVIBER 8th. 

[To ail old iiawtical air, tpith Jfr, BwicK s loud congraUda- 
ttons to Vice~Adviiral Sir DoyETOi<r Stubdejjj and his 
brave sailors.] 

Hardened steel are our ships; 

Gallant tavs are our men ; 

We never are wordy 
(Stdrdee, boys,- St-urdee 1 ), 

But quietly conquer again and again. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The Hon. Treasurer of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street (where many Belgian children are 
being cared for) desires to express his sincere thanks 
to Afr, Punch s readers for their generous response 
to the appeal for help which was recently made in 
these pages. 
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Child (mtich impressed hy martial emblems opposite), “ Mother, is that a soldier? ” Mother, ‘‘ No, darling,'' Child, “ Why not? " 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

’ No. X. 

{From Mrs, James Peossee, 25 j Paradise Boad, Brixton.) 

Kaiser, — Jim 's gone. I don'fc know if you *11 like to 
hear it, him being a good fighter. I ’d warrant him to take 
the shine out of any two Germans I ever met. They're 
big men, the Germans, but they mostly run to fat after 
their premmer jeiuness, as the Belgian lady over the way 
said last week when we was a-talking about 'em. I don't 
know what she meant, but she didn’t look as if it was 
anything in the way of a compliment. That 's why I 've 
wrote it down here. 

Anyhow, Jim 's gone. I saw him off with a lot of others, 
and they w.as all singing and shouting as loud as their 
lungs would let ’em — not drink, mind you, so don’t you run 
away with that notion, but just high spirits and health 
and happiness. First it was “ Tipperary,” and that made 
me feel so mournful I had to give Jim a good old hug, and 
the little un pulling at my dress all the time and calling 
out, Let me have a go at him, Mother,” and “ Don’t give 
’em all to Mother, Dad; keep half-a-dozen for me,” just as 
sensible as a Christian, which is more than you can say of 
some. His name ’s Henery, the full name, not Henry, and 
we had him christened so, to make sure. He ’s going on 
for five years now, and he’s gob a leg and a chest on him 
to suit twice his years. I 'm not saying that because I 'm 
his mother, bub because it 's the truth. After they 'd sung 
“ Tipperary ” they sang a lot of other songs. There was 
one in particklar that I liked, it had such a go with it. 
Jim told me it was made up by one of their own men, 
music and all. I misrem ember most of it, but there was 
two lines stuck in my head : — 

General French is a regular blazer, 

He 's going to dust the German Kaiser. 


*There was a lot more about theirselves and their officers 
and their colonel, who was second to none and was making 
tracks for the German Hun, all as funny and clever as you 
could make it. I couldn’t help laughing to see 'em all so 
jolly. Then the engine give a w^histle and the guard said, 

“ Stand back,” and waved his green flag, and the train 
moved out, and the men cheered and we cheered back, and 
at last they was gone, and the little un was saying, ** Don't 
mind me, mother. Have a good cry and get it over ; ” and 
then we went home, and he kept talking all the way of 
what he 's going to do when he grows up to be a soldier 
himself. 

Well, Jim 's gone, but I wouldn't have had him stay at 
home not for ever so much. He was earning good money, 
too, in his job, but that 's going to be kept open for him so 
as he can drop into it again when he comes back. And 
I ’m going to keep his home open for him so as he can drop 
into that when he comes back; there's enough money 
coming in to make certain of that, what with allowances 
and my work. Mind you, I like to work; it keeps you 
from thinking too much, and me and the little un manage 
splendid together. He helps about the house better nor 
half-a-dozen housemaids, and he’s so managing it would 
make you die of laughing to see him. The only trouble is 
he can’t bear going to bed; but I tell him if he don’t the 
Kaiser ’ll catch him, and then he 's off with his clothes and 
into his cot like a flash of lightning. 

There, I 've talked about myself and the little un and all i 
the time 1 meant to tell you about Jim. However, you '11 
know him right enough if ever you come up against him. 
He 's a handsome man with black hair and no moustache, 
and he’s got a scar over his right eye where he tumbled 
against the fender when he was four years old. 

Yours without love, 

Sarah Prosser. 
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£1 forinQjl r 6 lxict 2 »nc 6 to Oiccspfc the nuni- 1 superlcitives of our friends. It becomes 
THE WATCH DOGS. | erous and costly gifts proffered by rela- Uvorse as time passes ; we do not go 

IX ' tives who at less emotional times would ' home now, and we would even i-efrain 

Dear Charles.— As the men, for j have grudged you a Christmas card ? | from writing if we could hope by that 

reasons best known to themselves, willj We did. We went home and were means to have our whereabouts un- 
suddcnlvcbantonthemarch— “We’re made a fuss of; we took our leave and known and our existence doubtful. If 
here because we ’re here, because we ’re nice things were ^id to us, tears welled, the authorities Avon t part with us. Uiey 
here because we *r8 here goodness ’ and hands, peculiarly firm or peculiarly ; might at least give us an address which 



kindly but firmly with the German , off at last, off amid deafening cheers to j we shall go suddenly and without time 
invader as. home-sick and soa-sick, he . the unknown future. ... Ito explain, and, when our friends are 

alights gloomily on our shores, i" ^ will cloud over. 

If, by the way, I have .given 
hints in this correspondence as 
to the disposition of any part 
of our troops, it is a comfort to 
think that the artful spy who 
gets hold of them will have the 
utmost difficulty in making up 
his mind as to the real or ficti- 
tious existence of (1) my Divi- 
I sioD ; (2) my Brigade ; (3) my 
' Battalion ; (4) my Company ; or 
even (5) me. 

Meanwhile we are in a yeiw 
difficult position, such as I be- 
lieve few soldiers have ever been 
called upon to face. You will 
remember how, four months ’/ 
ago, we collected ourselves to- 
I gether in accordance with our 
I long-standing engagement to i 
: protect these islands against ^ 
i the foreign trespasser, the con- j / 

^ dition of our contract being that [ / 

I our service should begin (as i 
^ charity should) and end (as j 
I charity often does) at liome. In ■ 

I the bad old days when 1 was 
I at tlie Bdir I should of course 
‘ have known that contracts are 
apt to turn round on those who 
make them ; but now I am only j 

a plain soldier and I am unable ' i'] i^nj '^ ' "////^ ' ^ ' wnue me conaucc oi au oi 

to understand why I should be • i '-d \ ^ »» us becomes every day more dis- 

m.d» to stay at home .vi.eo I “/"“J “Aamo.T.om. coea™." . ^ spich, I have to 
d«totogo.ndmak,anm,.,ee ‘ ”” ” "POt, "S'f' 

of myself’ abroad. But the real 1 ! more loose. Emphasis is an 

trouble comes from this, ' that some six 1 The following week-end we were ^ essential of military life, and it must 


— — — told, their faces will cloud over, 

not with sorrow at our departure 
but with annoyance at being 
pestered with the news of it 
again. It is a hard life, is a 
soldier’s ! 

One bold bad private inform- 
ed our most youthful orderly 
officer, upon being asked if lie 
had had a sufficient breakfast : 
; ** Yes, thank you, Sir; a glass 

of water and a woodbine ; ” 
otherwise personal idiosyncra- 
/ cies become less marked, since 
individualities become merged 
in the corporate machine. The 
battalion is cross as a whole, 
nervy as a whole, laughs as a 
whole, almost sneezes or has 
indigestion as a whole. Ee- 

f calling the good old days of 
annual camps, when energy 
'used to be rewarded with free 
beer rather than demanded as 
a matter of course, the batta- 
lion as often as not sings as a 
whole while route-marching at 
ease past the 0.0, ; — 

“ Nobody knows how dry we are. 
Nobody knows how dry we are, 
Nobody knows how dry wo are, 

And nobody seems to cAim.’* 

' v//y ' ^ ^ While the conduct of all of 

, ,, us becomes every day more dis- 

“A BBIGHT MOON TO-NIGHT, CONSTABLE. . T ■, T 

nz-r r, t . , , cipliued, OUT spoech, I have to 

topprt will, togtot, teomes 

more loose. Emphasis is an 

The following week-end we were ^ essential of military life, and it must 


weeks ago I received written and ex- 1 home again as before, but, since the joy be such emphasis as the least intelli- 
plicit orders to the effect that I was to of a temporary reprieve may outweigh | gent may readily appreciate. Some- 
sail forthwith. even the annoyance of an anticlimax, I times I tremble to think in what 

Suppose this had happened to you they were pleased to see us and gave! terms I may inadvertently ask some 
and you had been given special leave us another farewell only slightly less j gentle soul later on in life to pass the 
O- forty -eight hours to make all neces- emotional than the last. But on the | marmalade, or with wha^t expletives I 
sary preparations, would not you have third of this series of week-ends a note ' may comment upon sbme little defect 
gone where your more impression- of insincerity crept into the “Good- jin domestic life. My literary friend, 
able acquaintances and friends were bye, old man,” and the band-pressure John, has shamelessly compiled a short 
gathered together-in the greatest num- was slightly curtailed, ! phrase-book for our use abroad, repro- 

bers, informing them of the position Alas 1 there have been even more ! ducing our present regrettable idioms, 
and doing, on the strength of it, a quiet week-ends since that. I trust ifc is One inquiry, to be addressed - to the 
but irretrievable swank No osteuta- only our self-consciousness makes us local peasant by the -leading officer, 
tion, nmrk you, and nothing approach- think that we are looked upon as frauds,- runs • thus : — “ Can -you tell - me, Sir, 

, mg a boast, but just a suspicion of a who have obtained by false pretences where the enemy is at present to be 
a voice just the field-glasses, electric torches, knitted found? ”=“02l sont les Bodies san- 
emotion and but wares, tears, hand-clasps and choicest guinaires ? ” 




AT A MILITARY WEDDING- ; 

UsJier{to Uninvited Guest), “Bride’s friekds to the eight; Bridegroom’s to the left.’ 
Uninvited Guest. “I'm afraid I’m a nsdtraIi.” 


The other point of view as to going' 
to the Eront was put last Sunday with 
unconscious aptness. At breakfast we 
had read aloud to us a letter written 
v^ith inspiring realism by a Watch 
Dog who is actually there and seeing 
life in all its detail in the trenches. 
Having listened to it with rapt atten- 
tion, we then marched to church and 
(actually) sang with unanimous fer- 
vour : — 

‘ ‘ The trivial round, the oommon task 
Will furnish all we need to ask. ...” 

Nevertheless more to be feared than, 
the enraged German is the sceptical 
scornful Aunt of 

Yours ever, Henry. 


. “Washington, Saturday. — The American 
Ambassador ,at Constantinople reports that; 
Turkey has. acquiesced in the departure of 
several ^Canadian missionaries, whose safe 
GonduBt’was requested by* Sir Cecil Spring- 
Bice,, the British Ambassador here.” — Feojple, 

This is headed “MdlionGires Ee- 
leased,” and shows howwell the clergy 
arapaid in Canada. 


LITTLE EBOTHEE. 

{The Indian Jackal) 
Panther, tiger, wolf and bear, 

They live where the hilla are high, 
Where the eagle swings in the upper air 
And the gay dacoit is nigh ; 

But we live down in the delta lands, 

A decenter place to be— 

The frogs and the bats and Little 
Brother, 

The pariah dogs and me. 

He was a Eajah once on a time 
Who is Little Brother now ; 

And I know it is all for monstrous 
crime 

Or shamefully broken vow 
That he slinks in the dust and eats 
alone 

With a pious tongue and free ; 

For a holy man is Little Brother, 

As beggars ought to be. 

Bub whether he lurks in the morning 
light ‘ ' 

Where the tall plantations grow, 

Qr wanders the village fields by nights 
Telling of ancient woe ; 


Or whetlier he 's making a sporting 
run 

For me and a do^ or two, 

An uncanny beast is Little Brother 

For Christian eyes to view. 

For there comes an hour at the full 
o' the moon , 

Whoa the Boh-treo blossoms fall, 

And a devil comes out of the afternoon 

And has him a night in thrall ; 

And he hunts till dawn like a questing 
hound ' 

For souls that have lost their way; 
And it’s well to be clear of Little' 
Brother 

Till the good gods bring the day. | 

Wherefore I think I will end my 
song 

Wishing him fair good night, 

For Libtle Brother’s got something 
wrong 

That 11 never on earth come right ; * 
And this perhaps is the honest truth, . 

And the wisest folk agree, • 

The less- 1 know about Little Brother 
I The better by far for me. 
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HMiE miOVGHTS FROM THE TRENCHES. 

Old mother mine, at times I find 
Pauses when fighting *s done 
That make me lonesome and inclined 
To think of those I left behind — 

And most of ail of one. 

At home you*re knitting woolly things— 
They 're meant for me for choice ; 
There 's rain outside, the kettle sings 
In sobs and frolics till it brings 
Whispers that seem a voice. 

Cheer up ! I 'm calling, far away ; 

And, wireless, you can hear. 

Cheer up 1 you know you 'd have me 
' stay 

And keep on tryung day by day ; 

We 're winning, never fear. 

Although to have me back *s your 
prayer — 

I 'm willing it should be — 

You 'd never breathe a word to spare 
Yourself, and stop me playing fair ; 
You 're braver far than me. 

So let your dear face twist a smile 
The way it used to do ; 

And keep on cheery all the while, 
Rememb’ring hating 's not your style — 
Germans have mothers too. 

And when the work is through, and 
when 

I ’m coming home to find 
The one who sent me out, ah ! then 
I *11 make you (bless you) laugh again, 
Old sweetheart left behind. 


HIGH JINKS AT HAPPY-THOUGHT HALL. 

[An inevitable article in any decent 
vmgazine at this time of the year. Bead 
it care^nihf^ and then have an uproarious 
time in yottr oxen Utile house.l 

It was a merry party assembled at 
Hall for Christmas. 
The Squire liked company, and the 
friends whom he had asked down for 
the festive season had all stayed at 
Happy-Thought Hall before, and were 
therefore well acquainted with each 
other. No wonder, then, that the wit 
Sowed fast and furious, and that the 
guests all agreed afterwards that they 
had never spent such a jolly Christmas, 
and that the best of all possible hosts 
was Squire Tregarthen ! 

But first we must introduce some of 
the Squire's guests to our readers. The 
Reverend Arthur Manley, a clever young 
clergyman with a taste for gardening, 
was talking in one corner to Miss 
Phipps, a pretty girl of some twenty 
summers. Captain Bolsover, a smart 
cavalry officer, together with Professor 
and Mrs. Smith- Smy the from Oxford, 
formed a small party in another corner. 
B^andsome Jack Ellison was, as .usual, 


in deep conversation with the beautiful 
Miss Holden, who, it was agreed 
among the ladies of the party, was not 
altogether indifferent to bis fine figure 
and remarkable prospects. There were 
other guests, but as they chiefly 
plaj^ed the part of audience in the 
events which followed their names will 
not be of any special interest to oui* 
readers. Suffice it to say that they 
were all intelligent, well-dressed and 
ready for any sort of fun. 

(Now, thank heaven, we can begin.) 

A burst of laughter from Captain 
Bolsover attracted general attention, 
and everybody turned in his direction. 

“By Jove, Professor, that's good," 
he said, as he slapped his knee ; “ you 
must tell the others that." 

“It was just a little incident that 
happened to me to-day I was coming 
down here,” said the Professor, as he 
beamed round on the company. “I 
happened to be rather late for my 
[train, and as I bought my ticket I 
; asked the clerk what time it was. He 
I replied, ‘If it takes six seconds for a 
i clock to strike six, how long "will it 
take to stx'ike twelve ? * I said twelve 
seconds, but it seems I was wrong." 

The others all said twelve seconds 
too, but they were all wrong. Can yoti, 
guess the right answer ? 


foui^ence. But once again they were all 
wrong. What do you make it come to ? 


■f'WU W (jy HvuiW ^ fuA4 

FlO. 1. —To ILLUSTRATE THE PrOFESSOR’S 
DELIGHTFUL STORY OP THE BOOKING-CLERK^ S 
ANSWER. 

When the laughter had died down, 
the Reverend Arthur Manley said : 

“ That reminds me of an amusing 
experience which occurred to my 
housekeeper last Friday. She was 
ordering a little fish for my lunch, and 
the fishmonger, when asked the price 
of herrings, replied, ‘Three ha'pence 
for one and a-half,’ to which my house- 1 
keeper said, ‘ Then I will have twelve.* ; 
How much did she pay ? ’* He smiled 
happily at the company. 

“ One-and-sixpence, of course,’* said 
Miss Phipps, 

“No, no; ninepence," cried the 
Squire with a hearty laugh. ‘ 

Captain Bolsover made it come to 
£1 3s. 2Jd., and the Professor thought 



Fig. 2. — To illustrate the Curate’s in- 
genious PROBLEM OP THE FISHMONGER. 

It was now Captain Bolsover’s turn 
for an amusing puzzle, and the others 
turned eagerly towards him. 

“ What was that one about a door ? " 
said the Squire. “You were telling 
me when we were out shooting yester- 
day, Bolsover." 

Captain Bolsover looked surprised. 

“ Ah, no, it was young Reggie Wor- 
lock," said the Squire with a hearty 
laugh. 

“ Oh, do tell us, Squire," said every- 
body. 

“ It was just a little riddle, my dear," 
said the Squire to Miss Phipps, always 
a favourite of las. “ Wlien is a door 
not a door?" 

Miss Phipps said when it was a ^ 
cucumber; but she was wrong. So 
were the others. See if you can be 
more successful, 

“ Yes, that 's very good," said Cap- 
tain Bolsover; “it reminds me of 
something which occurred during the 
Boer War." 

Everybody listened eagerly, 

“ We were just going into action, 
and I happened to turn round to my 
men, and say, ‘Now, then, boys, give 
’em beans ! * To my- amusement One of 
them replied smartly, ‘ How many blue 
beans make five ? ’ We were all so 
interested working it out that we 
never got into action at all." 

“But that’s easy," said the Pro- 
fessor. “Five." 

“Four," said Miss Phipps. (She 
would. Silly kid.) 

“ Six," said the Squire. 

Which was right ? 


^ Ki , (KceuuvC •f tVf 

Fig. 3. — To illustrate the Captain’s 

THRILLING STORY OF THE BOER WaR. 

Jack Ellison had been silent during 
the laughter and jollity, always such 
a feature of Happy -Thouglit Hall at 
Christmas time, but now he contributed 
an ingenious puzzle to the amusement 
of the company. 



“ I met a man in a mofcor-*bns,” he 
said in a quiet voice, “who told me 
that he had four sons. The eldest son, 
Abraham, had a dog who used to go 
and visit the three brothers occasion- 
ally. The dog, my informant told me, 
was very unwilling to go over the same 
ground twice, and yet being in a hurry 
wished to take the shortest journey 
possible. How did he manage it ? *’ 

For a little while the company was 
puzzled. Then, after deep thought, the 
Professor said : 

“It depends on where they lived.” 

“Yes,” said Ellison. “I forgot to 
say that my acquaintance drew me a 
map.” He produced a paper from* his 
pocket. “ Here it is.” 


Pia. 4. — To ILLUSTRATE ’ THE JOURREV OP 
THE SAGACIOUS HOURU. 


The others immediately began to 
puzzle over the answer. Miss Phipps 
being unusually foolish, even for her. 
It was some time before they discovered 
the correct route. What do you think 
it is? 

“ Well,” said the Squire, with a 
hearty laugh, “ it ’s time for bed.” 

One by one they filed off, saying 
what a delightful evening they had 
had. Jack Ellison w’as particularly 
emphatic, for the beautiful Miss Holden 
had promised to be his wdfe. He, for 
one, will never forget Christmas at 
Happy-Thought Hall. 

[Note. — The originals of the drawings are 
on sale from the Author at hve guineas apiece.] 

A. A. M. 

STABLE INFOEMATION. 

Last winter I wasn’t familiar with 
Brown, 

Our intercourse didn’t extend 
Past a grunt if we met on the journey 
to town 

And a nod when I chose to unbend ; 
'But times are midataj and now I’ve 
begun 

To cultivate Brown more and more, 


For Brown has a sen who is friends 
with the son 

Of a man at the Office of War. 

When a fog is concealing how matters 
progress • 

And editors wearily use 
(Upholding the goodly repute of the 
Press) 

A headline from yesterday’s news, 
Brown’s knowledge enables his friends 
to decide 

What the future is holding in store, 
For we gather that • Kitchener loves 
to confide 

In that man at the Office of War. 

And I in my turn spread the tidings 
about ; 

To the heart that is apt to be glum 
And the spirit that suffers .severely 
from doubt 

Like a sunbeam in winter I come ; 

“ The Teuton,” I whisper, “ will suffer 
eclipse 

In the course of a fortnight — no 
more ; 

I have had it — well, almost direct frqm 
the lips 

Of the Chief of the Office pf ’ War.” 







•MAILS lOK A MAILED FIST. 

‘ [The rumours of an invasion of ikis country, 
which have been prevalent during -the last 
few days, are presumably responsible for those 
letters addressed to the Kaisee, which'have 
been intercepted.] 

: Northsea Cove, Suffolk, 

I* Kind Sib, — Should your troops land 
ip this neighbourhood, would you please 
ask them' not, to fire oE guns between 
3 and 4- p.m., as during that hour I 
have my afternoon rest, and I do not 
sleep very well. - 
Yours truly, 

; WiLHELMINA TiMMINS, 

• Sir, — ^Hearing that you are thinking 
of sending over an army, we have 
formed a small Eeception Committee to 
provide for its comfort, and knowing 
now concerned you are for the welfare 
of your 'troops we think you will be 
glad to learn that complete arrange- 
ments have been made for conveying 
^them to, and accommodating them at, 
a salubrious spot called Tipperaiy, im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

(Signed) J. Pushes, Secretary, 
lEastem and Home Counties Eesorts 
r Association. ' 


Professor Burgess- Brown, the w'ell- 
known swimming expert, presents his 
compliments. He would be pleased to 
call at Kiel Harbour (orother appointed 
place) in order to teach the art of nata- 
tion to German soldiers who may, 
after arrival in, England, suddenly find 
thhmselves deprived of their troopships 
when wishing to return. 

Dear Sib, — We hear that a number of 
your friends are coming to England, and 
shall accordingly welcome an enquiry 
for our advice, which is always at the 
disposal of the travelling public. We 
do not know whether you propose per- 
sonally to come over, but we should 
certainly recommend this course, as by 
travelling viA an English port you 
could get a boat direct to St. Helena 
and thus save the wearisome changing 
to which you might he exposed in sail- 
ing from the Continent. 

Yours obediently, 

The Wobld’^ Toubs, Limited. 

Headquarters, Poppy Patrol Boy Scouts, 
Cliffe, Norjolh 

Deab Sib, — I don^t think there is 
much use in your troops landing. In 


this county alone there are two hundred 
and ninety-five more scouts than there 
were. in ' August, and they are ‘still 
coming in. Cf course come if you like, 
but don't say I didn't warn you. 

Yours, T. Smith, 

Patrol Leader. 

Imperial Studios, Yarmouth, 

Sib, — Hearing that your troops are 
thinking of visiting the above town, we 
should be glad to take you, in small or 
large groups. We understand that your 
excursion will be only a half-day one, 
but we have facilities for the immediate 
development of negatives. 

Yours obediently, 

Geobge Gelatine Jones. 

Wabning! To the Kaiseb. 

From the Huntsman of the Bungay 
Foxhounds, 

Send your men over if you like. Let 
them turn their guns on all our ancient 
buildings, destroy crops, blow up 
bridges ; but mind, if one of your Huns 
raises a rifle to any Norfolk or Suffolk 
fox, there will be trouble of a serious 
kind. 
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MINOR WAR GAINS. 

The year that is stormily ending 
Has brought us full measure of grief, 
And yet we must thank it for sending 
At times unexpected relief ; 

These boons are not felt in the trenches 
Or make our home burdens less hard ; 
They ’re not a bonanza, but merit a 
stanza 

Or two from the doggerel bard. 

The names of musicians and mummers 
No longer are loud on our lips ; 

By the side of our buglers anddrummers 
Caruso endures an eclipse ; 

And the legions of freaks and of 
faddists 

Who hailed him with rapturous awe, 
0 wonder of wonders, are finding out 
blunders, 

And worse, in the writings of Shaw ! 
Good Begbie, no longer upraising 
His plea for the “ uplift ” of Hodge, 
Has ceased for a season from praising 
Lloyd George and Sir Oliver 
Lodge ; 

And there hasn’t been much in the 
papers 

About the next novel from Caine 
(No doubt he ’s in Manders, the guest 
of commanders 

Who reverence infinite brain). 


John Ward has forgiven the Curragh 
(The Curragh ’s forgotten John 
Ward) ; 

No longer he cries “ Wurra Wurra ! ’* 

At sight of an officer’s sword ; 
MaoDonaIiD, the terror of tigers, 

Sits silent and meek as a mouse, 

And the great von Keibhardi is 
curiously tardy 

In voicing” his spleen in the House. 

The screeds of professors and jurists | 
Have quite disappeared from the 
Press ; 

’Tis little we hear of ‘Futurists, 

And frankly we care even less ; 

Why, Trevelyan, the martyr to 
candour, 

Who lately his office resigned. 
Though waters were heaving has sunk 
' without leaving 

The tiniest ripple behind. 

In fine, though there fall to our fighters 
Too many hard buffets and bumps, 
’Tis a comfort to think that our 
blighters 

Are down in the deadliest dumps ; 
And whatever the future may bring us 
In profits or pleasures or pains 
The ill wind that *s blowing to-day is 
bestowing 

A number of negative gains. 


THE IDEAL CHEISTMAS OAED. 

“Are we sending Christmas cards 
this year? Yes,” said Blathers, “but 
not next year, or the year after that, as 
we shall be retrenching. They are 
quite modest trifles, yet at the mere ‘ 
sight of the envelope each recipient 
will, cheerfully, I hope, pay twopence 
towards the sinews of war. One hun- 
dred of these contributions will amount, 
I am told, to sixteen shillings and 
eightpence; not much, but it is my 
little offering to the country in her 
hour of need. This is the card I pro- 
pose to send out in a sealed and 
unstamped cover” : — 

Mr. and Mrs, Blathers wish you 
A Happy Christmas 1914, 1915 and 1916, 

AND 

A Bright New Year 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

TJie Ferns^ Tooting, 

** The Russian mining engineers wlio Lave 
been sent to Galicia since the occupation re- 
port that the oil districts will suflice to supply 
the whole of South-Western Eussia, The 
working of the fields will start in the spring ; 
moreover salt ‘and iron abound, also sporadi- 
calli, silver, coi>per. lead and the rarer metals.” 

Gorlc Examiner, 

For vermicelli, however, it will still be 
necessary to go to Italy. 
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OUR NATIONAL GUESTS. 

Ill, 

To the list of things that the Belgians 
in Crashie Howe do not understand, 
along with oatmeal, honey in the 
comb, and tapioca, must now be added 
the Scottish climate. They do not 
complain, but they are puzzled, and 
after sixty-five consecutive hours of 
rain they wonder wistfully if it is 
always like this. We simply dare not 
tell them the truth. 

By every post we are busy bunting i 
for lost relatives who are scattered | 
before the shattering fist of the 
Kaiser over Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland and France. We 
have not been very successful 
so far, but one or two we have 
found, ^ at points as far apart as 
York and Milford Haven, and, 
best of all, we have unearthed 
a great-grandmother, last seen 
in an open coal boat off 
Ostend, wdio is now in com- 
fortable quarters in a village in 
Ayrshire. 

Our language difficulties have 
not been assisted by the arrival 
of a family from Antwerp who 
talk nothing but Walloon, but, 
on the other hand, the progress 
of the children is now beginning 
to afford certain frail lines of 
communication. * The least of 
them, EHse, can already count 
up to twenty in English (with 
a strong Scoto-Flemish accent), 
and so it came about that when 
I took my little nieces round to 
pay calls, relations were at once 
established on a numerical basis. 

“ One, two, three,*' said Sheila, 
holding out her hand.. 

Four," retorted Juliette, 
gurgling with delight. 

“Five, six, seven," shouted 
Betty. 

“ Eight, nine?" enquired Juliette. . , 

At the next cottage, where we were 
all rather shy, we began tentatively 
with “ One ? " But we finally gained 
so much confidence that by the time we 
reached our last visit we ran it up to 
ten at a single burst, and were conse- 
quently received with open arms. 

One of our main concerns has been 
the Santa Claus question, and that is a 
matter which touches us closely, as we 
have among our number eleven children 
of Santa Claus age. There are a good 
many pitfalls here, and it is now unfor- 
tunately too late to warn other people 
of the chief of them. For the fact is— 
as we found to our amazement — that 
Santa Olaus (you must, by the way, 
calliiim St. Nicholas;, after all, it is 
his proper name) comes to Belgium 


and Bnssia, not on December 25th, but 
on December 6th. All our attempts.to 
explain this phenomenon by the differ- 
ence in the Eussian calendar, though 
ingenious, have failed ; it doesn't work 
out at all. Still, for some reason, that 
is how it is, and we cannot but be 
grateful to St. Nicholas for this delicate 
attention to our allies, by which no 
'doubt they get the pick of the toys, 
even though we were nearly let in by 
him. Indeed Pierre had practically given 
up hope. He had told his mother that 
he was afraid St. Nicholas would never 
find his way to Scotland, it was too far. ^ 


of hay for the horse, along with your 
shoes, or else he will simply pass on 
and you will get nothing at all. 

Having collected and considered all 
these facts we were fully prepared to 
'meet the situation— even down to the 
sm*all gingerbread animals which ai- 
rways grace the day — on December 6th, 
^and to deal faithfully with the little 
rows of clogs, bulging with hay, which 
awaited us on St. Nicholas Eve. 



Weary Variety Aycnt. 

CLAIM TO ORIGINALITY?” 

Artiste^, I'm the only Comedian who has 

REFRAINED FROM ADDRESSING THE ORCHESTRA AS 
THE TRENCH.’ ” 


^AnD what’s YOXfR PARTICULAR 


SO FAR 
YOU IN 


Then there is another thing which i 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 1914. 

“It's perfectly simple," said the 
Eevererid Henry, adopting his 
lofty style. “ We must cut the 
whole lot. There is no other 
course." i 

“ I don't consider that your 
opinion is of any value what- 
ever," said Eileen. “In fact 
you ought not to be allowed 
to take part in this discussion. 
Every one knows that you have 
always tried to get out of 
Christmas presents, and now 
you are merely using a grave 
national emergency to further 
your private ends." 

The Eeverend Henry was 
s:iua3hed ; but Mrs. Sidney had 
a perfect right to speak, for 
she has been without doubt the 
most persistent and painstak- 
ing Christmas provider in the 
family, .and has never been 
known to miss a single relation 
even at the longest range. 

“ I quite agree with Henry," 
said she. “ This is no time for 
Christmas presents — except to 
hospitals and Belgians and men 
at the Front." 

' “ You mean that you would 
scratch the whole lot," sard 
I, “even the pocket diary for 
1915 that I send to Uncle 
William?” 

Yes, even that. You can send the 


might easily have been overlooked. , diary to Sidney" (who is in Flanders). 
It's no use putting out stockings, as we ; “ 1 have always wanted him to keep a 
prefer to do in our insular way; one diary." 

must put out shoes. At first sight it “ What about the children?" said I. 
looks as if we in this country have the “The children must realise," said 
pull over our allies here, for one pair of • the Eeverend Henry solemnly, “ wh'at 

It means tor the nation" to be at war. ■ 
“ Oh, no," Laura broke in impetu- 
ously. “ How can they realise ? How 
can you expect Kathleen to realise? " 

“ Do you know," said the Eeverend 
Henry, “that only last Sunday my 
niece Kathleen was marching all over, 
the house singing at the top of .her 
voice, “It's a long, long way to Tip- 
perary: the Bible tells me so"? Ob- 
I viously she realises. 


little shoes does not hold much stuff. 
But fortunately it is the happy custom 
in all lands’ to allow of overflow to any 
extent). And finally St. Nicholas never 
comes down the chimney ; he pops in 
through the window (which should be 
left slightly open at the bottom so that 
he can get in his thumb and prize it 
up). ^ Also he never drove a reindeer in 
his life. He rides a horse. And this 
is of the first importance, for the one 
condition attaching to his benevolence 
is that you must put out a good wisp 


“But what 
beginning. 


about- 


Eileen was 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


Ybice from below, “Foe ’eaven’s sake, mum, get back.. The fiee-escape will be 
’eee in five minutes.” 

E'iidangered Female, “Five minutes? Then thkow me back my knitting.” 


“ Lefc ’s have a scrap of paper,” said 
I, “ a contract; that we can all sign, 
and then we can put down the excep- 
tions to the rule.” 

Henry was already hard at work 
with a sheet of foolscap. 

“ . , . not to exchange, give, receive 
or swap in celebration of Christmas, 
1914, any gift, donation, subscription, 
contribution, grant, token or emblem 
within the family and its connections : 
and further not to permit any gift, 
donation, subscription, contribution, 
grant, token or emblem to emanate 
from any member of the family to such 
as are outside.” 

“ Good so far,” said L 

“The following recipients to be ex- 
cepted,” Henry went on, 

“ (1) All Hospitals ; (2) Belgians ; 
(3) His Majesty’s Forces ” 

“(4) The Poor and Needy,” sug- 
gested Eileen. 

“(5) The Aged and Infirm,” said 1. 
“I only want to get in Great-aunt 
Amelia. She mustn’t be allowed to 
draw a blank.” 

“That’s true,” said Henry; “well 
fix the age limit at ninety-one. That ’ll 
bring her in.” 

“ (6) Children of such tender age 
that they are unable to realise the 
national emergency,” said Mrs. Sidney. 

“ Quite so,” said Henry. “ What 
would you suggest as the age limit? 
Three?” • 

“ Fom’,” said Laura simultaneously. 

“ I should like to suggest five,” said 
I, “ to bring in Kathleen.” 

“Let’s make it seven,” said Mrs. 
Henry. “I can hardly believe that 
Peter realises, you know.” 

“ Stop a bit.” said I. “ If you take 
in Peter you can’t possibly leave out 
Tom. Make it eight-and-a-half.” 

“ That seems a little hard on Alice, 
doesn’t it ? " said Eileen. i 

“ Any advance on eight-and-a-half ? ” 
called Henry from the writing-desk.' 
And from that moment the discussion 
assumed the chameter of an auction, 
Laura finally running’ it up to thirteen ' 
(which brings in the twins) to the 
general satisfaction. 

When the contract was signed, wit- 
nessed and posted on its way to the 
other signatories there was a general 
sense of relief that Christmas would 
not be very different from usual after 
all. Henry growled a good deal. But 
we know our Eeverend Henry : he will 
do his duty when the time comes. 


“ The Prince of Wales noticed a private hi 
his own regiment, the Grenadier Guards, who 
is six feet inches in height. He is six feet 
inches in height.” — Scotsman. 

It sounds silly, but the writer evidently 
means it. 


THE WILLOW-PATTEEN PLATE. 
A Philistine? Then you will smile 
At this old willow-pattern plate 
And junks of long-forgotten date 
That anchor off Pagoda Isle ; 

At little pig-tailed simpering rakes 
Who kiss their hands (tl^ree miles 
away) 

To dainty beauties of’ Cathay 
Beside those un-foreshortened lakes. 

With hand on heart they smile and sue. 
Their topsy-turvy world, you say, 

Is out of all perspective? Nay, 

’Tis we who look at life askew. 


Dreams lose their spell ; hard facts we 
prize 

In our humdrum philosophy ; 

But, could we change, who would 
not be 

A suitor for those azure eyes ? 

Who would not sail with fairy freight 
Piloting some flat-bottomed barge-]- 
A size too small, or else too' large — J 
On this old willow-pattern plate ? ; 

“The ‘Figaro’ publishes a telegram froih 
Petrograd which contradicts the German an- 
I nouncement that Lodz is occupied by tho 
I Kernians ,” — Lancashire Evening Fast, 

I And quite right too. 
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A MARNE FOOTNOTE. 

There was a battlefield, I was told, | 
with a ruined village near it, about as : 
far from Paris as Sevenoaks is from : 
London, and I decided to see it. The 
preliminaries, they said, would be diffi- 
cult, but only patience was needed — 
patience and one’s papers all in order. 
It would be necessary to go to the War 
Bureau, opposite the Invalides. 

I went to the War Bureau opposite 
the Invalides one afternoon. I rang 
the bell and a smiling Prench soldier 
opened the door. Within were long 
passages and other smiling French 
soldiers in little knots guarding the 
approaches, all very bureaucratic. The 
head of the first knot referred me to 
the second knot ; the head of the second 
referred me to a third.' The head of 
this knot, which guarded the approach 
to the particular military mandarin 
whom I needed or thought I needed, 
smiled more than any of them, and, 
having Heard my story, said that that 
was certainly the place to obtain leave. 
But it w^as unwise and even impossible 
to go by any other way than road, as 
f he railway was needed for soldiers and 
munitions of war, and therefore I must 
bring my chauffeur with me, with his 
papers, which must be examined and 
passed. 

My chauffeur? I possessed no such 
thing. Necessary then to provide 
myself with a chauffeur at once. Out 
I went in a fusillade of courtesies and 
sought a chauffeur. I visited a taxi 
rank and stopped this man and that, but 
all shied at the distance. At last one 
said that his garage would provide me 
with a car. fc’o off to the garage we 
: went, and there I had an interview wdth 
a manager, who declined to believe that 
permission for the expedition would be 
made at all, except possibly to oblige a 
, person of great importance. Was I a 
! pemon of great importance? be asked 
I me. Was I? I wondered. No, I 
f thought not. Very well then, he con- 
sidered it best to drop the project. 

I came away and hailed another taxi, 

* driven by a shaggy grey hearthrug. I 
' told him my difficulties, and he at once 
offered to drive me anywhere and made 
j no bones about the distance whatever. 
[ So it was arranged that he should come 
for me on the morrow — say Tuesday, at 
; a quarter to eleven, and we would then 
i get through the preliminaries and my 
. lunch comfortably by noon and be off 
i and away. So do hearthrugs talk with 
, foreigners— light-heartedly and confi- 
dent. But Heaven disposes. For when 
we reached the Bureau at a minute after 
j eleven the next morning the smiling 
janitor told us we were too late. Too 
late at eleven? Yes, the office in ques- 


tion was closed between eleven and 
two ; we must return at two. 

** IBut the day wiU be over,” I said ; 
“the light will have gone. Another 
day lost 1 ” Nothing on earth can crys- 
tallize and solidify so swiftly and im- 
placably as the French official face. At 
these words his smile vanished. He 
was nob angry or threatening — merely 
granite. Those were the rules, and how 
could anyone question them ? At two, 
he repeated ; and again I left the build-f 
ing, this time not bowing quite so 
effusively, bub suppressing a thousand 
criticisms which might have been 
spoken were not the Fi'ench our allies. 

Three hours to kill in a city where 
everything is shut. No Louvre, no 
Camavalet ! However, the time went, 
chiefiy over lunch, and at two we were 
there again, the hearthrug and I, and 
were shown into a waiting-room where 
far too many other persons had already 
assembled. To me this congestion 
seemed deplorable ; but the hearthrug 
merely grinned. It was all a new ex- 
perience to him, and his meter was regis- 
I tering the time. We waited, I suppose, 

I forty minutes and then came our turn, 
and we were led to a little room where 
sat a typical elderly French officer 
at a table. He had white moustaches 
and was in uniform with blue and red 
about it. I bowed, he bowed, the 
hearthrug grovelled. I explained my 
need, and he replied instantly that I 
had come to the wrong place ; the right 
place was the Oonciergerie. 

Another rebuff I In England I might 
have told him that it was one of his 
own idiotic men who had told me other- 
wise, bub of what use would that be in 
France? In France a thing is or is 
not, and there is no getting round it if 
it is not. French officials are port- 
cullises, and they drop as suddenly and 
as effectively. Knowing this, so far 
from showing resentment or irritation, 
I bowed arid made my thanks as thougbr 
I had come for no other purpose than 
a dose of frustration; and again we 
left this cursed Bureau. 

I re-entered the taxi, which, judging 
by the meter, I should very soon- have 
completely paid for, and we hurtled 
away (for the hearthrug was a demon 
driver) to Paris’s Scotland Yard. Here 
were more passages, more little rooms, 
more inflexible officials. I had bowed 
to half-a-dozen and explained my 
errand before at last the right one 
was reached, and him the hearthrug 
grovelled to again and -called “ Mon 
Colonel.” He sat at a table in a little 
room, and beside him, all on the same 
side of the table, sat three civilians. 
On the wall behind was a map of 
France. What they did all day, I 
wondered, and how much they were 


I paid for it ; for we were the only clients, 
and the suggestion of the place was 
one of anecdotage and persiflage rather 
than toil. They acted with the utmost 
unanimity. First “ Mon Colonel ” scru- 
tinised my passport, and then the 
others, in turn, scrutinised it. What 

did I want to go to for ? (The 

name is suppressed because it is two 
or three months since the battle was 
fought there.) I replied that my motive 
was pure curiosity. Did I know it was 
a very dull town? 1 wanted to see 
the battlefield. That would be t7’isie 
too. ^Yes, I knew, but I was interested. 
“Mon Colonel” shrugged and wrote on 
a piece of paper and passed the paper to 
the first civilian, who wrote something 
else and passed it on, and finally the 
last one got it and discovered a mistake 
in the second civilian’s writing, and 
iht mistake had to be initialled by all 
the lot. each making great play with a 
blotter, and at last the precious docu- 
mem was handed to me and I was 
realh free to start. But it was now 
daik. 

I 51: 5’- 

The road from ^ leaves the town 

b} a hill, crosses a canal, and then 
I mounts and winds, and mounts again, 
anc dips and mounts, between fields of 
stubble, wibu circular straw-stacks as 
tbeii only occupants. The first intima- 
tion ol anything untoward, besides the 
want of life, was the spire of the little 

white village of on the distant 

hill, which surely had been damaged. 
As one drew nearer it was clear that 
not only had the spire been damaged, 
but that the houses had been damaged 
too. The place seemed empty and 
under a ban. 

I stopped the car outside, at the 
remains of a burned shed, and walked 
along the desolate main street. All 
the windows were broken; the walls 
were indented with little holes or perfo- 
rated with big ones. The roofs were 
in ruins. Here was the post-office ; it 
is now half demolished and boarded 
up. There was the inn; it is now 
empty and forlorn. Half the great 
clock face leant against a wall. Every ■: 
one had fled — it is a “ deserted village ” 
with a vengeance : nothing left but a 
few fowls. Everything was damaged ; 
but the church had suffered most. Half 
of the shingled spire was destroyed, 
most of the roof, and the great bronze 
bell lay among the d6hns bn the 
ground. It is as though the enemy’s 
policy was to intimidate the simple folk 
through the failure of their super- 
natural stronghold. “ If the church is 
so pregnable, then what chance have 
-we?” — -'that is the question which it 
was hoped would be asked; or so I 
imagined as I stood before this ruined 
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sanctuary. Where, I wondered, are 
those villagers now, and what “chances 
are there of the rebuilding of these 
old peaceful homes, so secure and 
placid only fourmonths ago? 

And then I walked to the battlefield 
a few hundred yards away, and only 
too distinguishable as such by the 
little cheap tricolors on the hastily- 
dug graves among the stubble and the 
ri(^s. " Hitherto I had always associated 
these ricks with tlie art of Claude 
Monet, and seeing the one had recalled 
the other; but hencefoi-ward I shall 
think of those poor pathetic graves 
sprinkled among thepi, at all kinds of 
odd angles to each other — for evidently 
the holes w^ere dug parallel with the 
bodies beside them — each with a little 
\vooden cross hastily tacked together, 
and on some the remnants of the 
soldier’s coat or cap, or even boots, and 
on some the blue, white and red. As 
far as one can distinguish, these little 
crosses break the view: some against 
the sky-line, for it is hilly about here, 
others against the dark soil. 

It was a day of lucid November sun- 


shine. The sky was blue and the air 
mild. A heavy dew lay on the ea”th. 
Nob a sound could be heard; not a leaf 
fluttered. No sign of life. We were 
alone, save for the stubble and the ricks 
and the wooden crosses and the little 
‘flags. How near the dead seemed: 
nearer than in any cemetery. 

Suddenly a distant booming sounded ; 
then another and another. It was the 
guns at either Soissons or Bheims — the 
first thunder of man’s hatred of man I 
had ever heard. 

So I, too, non-combatant, as Anric- 
Do7nini forces me to be, know something 
of war — a very little, it is true, but 
enough to make a difference when I 
read the letters from the trenches or 
meet a Belgian village refugee. 


“General Joffre then engaged in a short 
conversation with several journalists, and 
when they referred to the military medal 
which Poincare pinned on his chest, he 
said : ‘ | All this counts for nothing.' ” 

MancJieiLr Chiardian, 

But on the other f we offer our 
respectful congratulations. 


THE PEOPHETS. 

I HAVE a friend, a gloomy soul, 

Who daily wails about the war. 
Taking the line that, on the whole, 

Our luck is rotten at the core, 

And into each success 
Beads some disaster, rather more than 
less. 

Another friend I have, whose heart 
Beats with “ abashless ” confidence, 
Who S 03 S the Kaiser in the cart 
And hung in chains *‘a fortnight 
hence” ; 

He saw this months ago. 

And some- day hopes to say, **I told 
you so.” 

When Heraclitus brings a cloud, 
Democritus provides the sun ; 

Or should the Hopeful crow too loud, 

I listen to the Mournful One ; 

And thus, between the two, 

I find a fairly rational point of view. 


Paces We have no TTse For. 

“ Once or twice he sighed a little, although 
he had an uninterrupted view of a profile as 
regular as a canoe .” — New Magazine. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tub Man Who Stayed at Home/' 

No, 126 was Dot; a shirker, as you 
thought. Nor was be engaged in 
making munitions of war, or khaki, 
or woolfens, or military boots, or in ex- 
porting cocoa to the enemy via neutral 
Holland— tiiat roaring monopoly of the 
Pacificist. His business was to spy at 
spies — a task that called for as much 
coolness and courage as any job at the 
Front. And so when the officious 
flapper presented him with a white 
feather he had no use for it except as 
a pipe-cleaner. 

For his purpose ClirisiopJicr Brent 
had taken up his residence at a ** select 
boarding establishment” on the East 
Coast, which contained the following 
members of the German Secret Service: 
Mrs, Sanderson, proprietress ; Carl, her 
son, clerk in the &itish Admiralty; 
Frdnhin Schroeder, boarder, and Fritz, 
waiter. Their design, if I rightly pene- 
trated its darkness, was to give informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of a certain 
section of the Expeditionary Force 
whieli was “ coming, through from the 
North ” ; to supply Berlin with plans 
of the coast defences ; and finally to 
give a sign^)il to a German submarine 
by the firing of the house, which w’ould 
incidentally mean the roasting alive of 
its innocent contents* All this (for the 
sake of Abistotle and the Unities) was 
to take place in a single day, though I 
for one could not believe that either the 
pigeon post or the ordinary mail would 
be equal to the strain. 

Their utensils included a Marconi 
instrument concealed -in the chimney; 
a bomb; a revolver; maps of the mine- 
field and harbour ; a carrier-pigeon, and 
a knife for disposing of the cliff-sentry. 

To frustrate their schemes something 
more was needed than the wit of Brent 
and his ally, the widow Leigh; some- 
thing more, even, than his skill in 
shooting pigeons in flight with an air- 
rifle. The vacuum was supplied by 
i the crass stupidity of the Empeeor’s 
minions. Even when full credit is 
given to Bj^ent for letting his bath 
overflow so as to flood the public salon 
and render it untenable, it was surely 
unwise of Mrs. Sanderson to offer her 
private parlour for the use of the 
boarders on very day set apart for 
the execution of her plans which were 
centred in this room. It was also gross 
carelessness on the part of her son, 
when he had Brent, with hands up, at 
his mercy, to place his own revolver on 
the table and to use, in exchange, the 
unloaded weapon which he had taken 
from his opponent's pocket. It was 
puerile, too, to accept without proof 
the verbal assurances of the widow 


Leigh that she was one of themselves, 
a loyal German spy. And Fritz com- 
mitted an unpardonable error in giving 
away the site of the Marconi apparatus 
by his undisguised suspicion of any- 
body who took any interest in the 
fireplace. 

And so their schemes all went agley ; 
the whole pack was arrested ; and when 
the curtain fell on a happy group of 
boarders in midnight deshabille there 
was every promise that the misde- 
meanants would receive a month's im- 
prisonment or at least a caution to be 
of good behaviour for the future. 

I understand, on good authority, 
that the tendency of the public at 
this juncture of the War is to demand 
light refreshment. Well, they have it 



“Hands 

“Hands dp yodbselpI*’ 


Cnrl Sander mi Mr. Malcolm Cheery. 

ChrisiqpJier Brent . . Mr. Dennis Eadie. 

here. For, though the subject deals 
with a serious problem of the hour, it 
can be treated, and is treated, with 
a very permissible humour that just 
stops short of farce. Some of the 
stage- devices, as I am assured by my 
betters, may have a touch of antiquity, 
but their application is as modern as 
can well be, and I should indeed be 
ungrateful if after an entertainment so 
smoothly and dexterously administered 
I were to be captious about origins or 
other matters of pedantry. 

^ Mr. Dennis Eadie, as Brent, both in 
his real character of detective and in 
the assumed futility of his disguise as 
a genial idiot, was equally excellent, 
and again proved his gift for quick- 
change artistry. Miss Mary Jerroid's 
Frdiilein Schroeder was extraordinarily 
Teutonic in all but her quiet humour, 
'which she seemed to have caught from 
the country of her adoption. The 
Fritz of Mr. Henry Edwards was 
another delightful sketch, though his 
actual German birth and his allegation 


of Dutch nationality were both belied! 
by the red Italian corpuscles with| 
which the authors bad inoculated him. i 
Miss Jean Cadell, as usual, played a I 
pale and fatuous spinster, but this time, 1 
in the part of Miss Myrtle, she had heri 
chance, and seized it bravely. When! 
that typical British boarder, Mr. John^ 
Preston, M.P. (intei’preted with great;' 
relish and vigour by Mr, Hubert; 
Harben), remarked, I call a spade a; 
spade,” she replied, “And I suppose’ 
you would call a dinner - napkin a ! 
serviette'' — one of the pleasantest re-- 
marks in a play where the good things > 
said were many and unforced. ^ 

I have not mentioned the admirable 
performance — its merits might easily 
■ be missed — of Mr. Stanley ' Logan 
as a Territorial Tommy; or the very 
natural manners of Mrs. Bobert. 
Brough as ilfrs. Sanderson; or the 
quiet art of Miss Euth Mackay in a; 
part [Miriam Leigh) that offered a too- 
limited scope to her exceptional talents. 
Miss IsoBEii Elsom contributed her 
share of the rather perfunctory love- 
interest with a very pretty sincerity; 
and Mr. Malcolm Cherry, in the 
ungrateful part of the spy Carl, did his 
work soundly, with a lofty sacrifice of 
his own obvious good-nature. Indeed, , 
it was a very excellent cast. 

I should like to congratulate the 
authors, Messrs. Lechmere Wobrall 
and Harold Terry, on having given 
the public what they want, without 
lapsing into banality. The attraction 
of the first two Acts was not, perhaps, 
fully sustained in the third, but they 
gave us quite a cheerful evening ; and ‘ 
at the fall of the curtain the audience ' 
was so importunate in their applause 
that Mr. Dennis Eadie had to break 
it to them that, though the loss of 
their company would give him pain,’ 
he thought the time had come for 
them to go away. 

I did not notice Mr. Eeginald 
McKenna in the stalls, but it was a 
great night for him and the ' Home 
Office. O. S. 


Raison de Pins. 

Says the sleek humanitarian: “Any 
sacrifice I 'd make 

For the voluntary system — up to going 
to the stake,” 

Which inspires the obvious comment 
that contingencies like this 

Turn the coming of conscription to 
unmitigated bliss. 


“ The remaining characters were taken by 
Mr. Herbert Lemas as Ever, a splendid 
Orctor. . , — Manchester City Neics. 

You should see Sir Herbert Tree as 
Always. 




LANGUAGE-KULTUR. 

Voice from tJie darkness, “Doand bhood I Doand shood I Ve vos de Viltshibes.’* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Glerks,) 

If The Prussiafi Officer, a study of morbidly vicious 
cruelty practised by a captain of Cavalry on his helpless 
orderly (and the first of a sheaf of collected stories, short or 
shortish, by Mr. D. H. Laweence, issued by Messrs. Duck- 
worth), had been written since the declaration of war it 
would certainly be discounted as a product of the prevail- 
ing odium bellicosum. But it appeared v;ell in the piping 
times of peace, and I remember it (as I remember others 
of the collection) with a freshness which only attaches to 
work that lifts itself out of the commoa ruck. An almost 
too poignant intensity oE realism, expressed in a distin- 
guished and fastidious idiom,’ characterises Mr. Lawrence’s 
method. It is a realism not of minutely recorded outward 
liappenings, trivial or exciting, but of fiercely contested 
agonies of the spirit. None of these stories is a story in 
the accepted mode. They are studies in (dare one use the 
overworked word?) psychological portraiture. I don’t 
know any other writer who realises passion and suffering 
with such objective force. The word suffering ” drops from 
his pen in curiously unexpected contexts. The fact of it 
seems to obsess him. Yet it is no morbid obsession. He 
seems to be dominated by sympathy in its literal meaning, 
and it gives his work* a surprising richness of texture. . - . . 
I dare press this book upon all such as need something 
more than mere yarns, who have an eye for admirably 
sincere workmanship and are interested in their fellows — 
fellows of all sorts, soldiers, keepers,' travellers, clergymen, 
colliers, with womenfolk to match. 


On a map of the Noith you may be able to find an island 
named after one Margaret, It should lie, though I have 
sought it in vain, just about where the florid details of the 
Norwegian coast-line run up to those blank spaces that are 
dotted over, it would seem, only by the occasional foot- 
prints of polar bears. Anyhow it was so christened by two 
bold mariners who lived in the SiMcious Days (Mueeay) of 
.Queen Elizabeth. That they both loved the lady (Eliza- 
beth, of course, too — but I mean Margaret) may be assumed ; 
but that they should eventually, with one accord, desire to 
resign their claims upon her affection must be read to be I 
understood. I for one did not quarrel with them on this 
score. For had not their mistress in the meantime found 
companionship more suitable than theirs ? Besides, if even 
the author is so little courteous to his heroine as to invite 
her to appear only in two chapters between the third and 
the twenty-seventli, why sho;ild two rough sea-dogs — or 
y’ou and I — be more attentive? And indeed ib is a correct 
picture of his period that Mr. Ralph Dueand is concerned 
to present rather than a love story. In the writing of the 
love scenes considered necessary to the mechanism of the 
plot he seems very little at his ease ; and so marked at | 
times is his discomfort that I must confess to having felt ^ 
some irritation when my willingness to be convinced was 
not met halfway. In the handling of his sheets and oars 
I like the author better, though even here I miss what 
might have brought me into a companionship with his 
people as close as I could wish on a most adventurous 
journey of nearly four hundred pages. But perhaps that is 
my fault ; and, at the least, here is a straightforward sea 
story — as honest as the sea and as clean. 
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Llanvalo was a child with fair hair and blue eyes, and j matters) and has the time of her life, flirting with the loye- 
howsSCw and what she learnt, and all the changes of, lorn George, impressing his mother and genemUy scoring ^ 
her dres^s and her soul, are set forth by Mr. Olin-eb ^oov Samantha. At least so she thought. Eeally,how-: 
Ovioss in Mmhroom Town (Hoddbe and Stoughton), ever, ifrs. had taken Haseis measure m one, and. 

She diffei^ tom the children of other novelists who grow was all the time quietly figh mg her visitor for her son s ^ 
S to be^n Tnd women, because she was made of bricks future.^ This fight, and the character of the “o her who 
and mortar and iron girders and romantic scenery and makes it, are the best things in the book. I shall not tell 
oSnr?e 3 pecially ozone), and the people who lived with you who wins. Personally I had expe^ed a comedy chmax 
hS or Strips to see her are treated as.a mere emble- and, was unprepared for creeps. BuiG^rge I may remind 
matieal garnish of her character and growth. Llanyglo is you, collected snakes. A good and v iri e ta e. 

IZ Si. l.op«, .a hi, 

K-LTm h.™ »,. f h^». .h, ., t^Days of^ J..n (A^OM>)..h.th.»»m_e...m^^ 

noses at her, as she turned up, reader”; and, when one 

considers that Sir Melville spent 
twenty-four years at Scotland 


noses at lier, as she turned up “ 
her nose at them. Lancashire 
built and conquered her, to be 
conquered and annually recuper- 
ated in turn. Cymria cwpta ferum 
, . . might have been the nofotto 
of her municipal arms. Exactly 
how Mr. Onions exhibits the 
romantic spectacle of her develop- 
ment, with the strange knowledge 
she picked up, as from ^drgin 
wildness she became first select 
and then popular, I cannot hope 
to explain. Suffice it to say that 
tho process is epitomised in 
sketches of the various people 
who helped in the moulding of 
her — the drunken Kerr brothers, 
who built a house in a single 
night ; Howell Oritffydd, the wily 
grocer; Dafydd Dctfis, the harper; 
and John Willie Garden, son of 
the shrewd cotton-spinner who 
first saw the possibilities of the 
place; and won the heart of the 
i untamed gipsy girl, Ynys, This 
is surely Mr. O.nions' best novel 
since Good Boy Seldom ; and as 
Llanyglo is safely ensconced on 
the West coast you should go 
there at once for the winter 







Yard, many of them as chief of 
the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, ho can hardly be 
accused of undue optimism. 
Speaking as one of his readers, 
I found no difficulty at all in 
[\[ "being patient. 1 have always 
had a weakness for official de- 
tectives, and have resented the 
term “Scotland Yard bungler" 
almost as if it were a personal 
afiront ; and now I feel that my 
resentment is justified. S,otland 
Yard does not bungle; and the 
advice I shall give for the future 
to any eager-eyed, enthusiastic 
young murderer burning to em- 
l)ark on his professional career 
is, don’t practise in London. I 
j)- would not lightly steal a penny 

.. toy in the Metropolitan area., 

There are two hundred and 
seventy-nine pages in this story 
of' crime, as-'seen by tho man at 
the very centre of things, and 
nearly every one of them is 

. , packed with matter of absoibing 

interest. Consider the titles of 
THE COMPLETE SALESMAN. the chapters : “ Bombs and their 

Lady (leather difficult to please), “I like this one, Makers"; “ Motiveless Murders " ; 
BUT— I SEE w’s PBINTED ES Gebmany.^" , “ Half-a-day with the Blood- 

5aZmia7t.'“WELL, IF YOU LIKE IT, Madam, I houuds." This, I submit, is the 

stuff ; .this, 1 contend, is the sort 
^ lof thing you were looking for. 


Spragge's Canyon (Smith^ Lady {rather difficult to please), “I like this one, 
Eldee), takes its title, as you ^ see w’s pbinted m Gebmany.^^ 

might guess, from the canyon Salesman, “ Well, if you like it, Madam, I 

T I- WOULDN'T TAKE- TOO MUCH NOTICE OF THAT STATEMENT. 

wheie the Spragges lived. It probably only anotheb Gebman lieI^' 


was a delightful spot, a kind of! — lof thing you were looking for. 

earthly paradise (snakes included), and the Spragge family (There is something so human and simple in Sir Melville’s 
had made it all themselves out of unclaimed laud on the method of narration that it is with an effort that one 
Californian coast. Wherefore the Spragges loved it with realises what an important person he really was, and what 
a love only equalled perhaps by the same emotion in the extraordinary ability he must have bad to win and hold 
breast of Mr. H. A. Vachell, who has written a book his high position. Even when he disparages blood-hounds 
about it. The Spragges of the tale are Mrs, Spragge, Ireluctantly submit to his superior knowledge and abandon 
widow of the pioneer, and her son George, With them on one of my most cherished illusions. I hate to do it, bub 
the ranch lived also a cousin, Sa?7ian^/ia, a big-built capable if he says that a blood-hound is no more use in tracking, 
young woman, destined by Providence itnd Mrs, Spragge criminals than a Shetland pony would be, I must try to 
to be the helpmate of George. But George, though he was believe him. 

strong and handsome and a perfect marvel with rattle- ' — 

snakes (which he collected as a subsidiary source of Bevenge. * 

income), was also a bib of a fool; and when, on one of his ** After Herr Von Holman Bethwig's wild speech in the German 
rare townward excursions, he got talking to Hazel Goodrich Reichstag the Government might change their minds.” 
in a street car, her pale atti'activeness and general lure Oork Constitution, 

proved too much for him. Accordingly Hazel was asked It isn’t much one can do to the German Chancellor just 
down to the ranch on a visit (I am taking it on trust now, but these misprints of his name always annoy him, 
that Mr. Vachell knows the Californian etiquette in these 1 and every little-helps. 










The Tiirk, once agam, makes illusory promises of Refonm 


January 6, 1877, 




St;rJ‘LE3iEN'T 10 “Punch, os the Losoon Charivasi.”— Decehbee ItJ, 



During the Russo-Turkish War a strict neutrality is preserved by Germany. 
She is now the “ friend ” of the Turk, 


Marah 2, 1$79. 











THE SUBLIME — ‘'SUPER'M 

(B.EHEA31SAL OP GeA2II) MuJTABY DiUMA*) 

Stage Ux ^ unm . “ What aee roi; to do, Sid ? War. get weld to the back, aed-waks rora 111 “ 


The Turk makes a gr^t ^ow of denouncing the revolt of Arabi in Egypt, 
He IS not taken very seriously. 






Tlie Powers, despite the protests of Greece, leave it to the Turk 



SrPPI-EMKXT TO PcXCHj OR THE LOSDOS CraRITARI. ’ — DECEMBER IC 5 1P14. 














Supplement lo “Punch, or the London Charivari.”— December 16, 1914. 


The Unspeahahle TurR. 



’•SWA/// j’l 


A TURKISH bath; 

SoL.^. Gi™ ,r ^ ,h„ is ,b.wI f 


A » sick man ” is the Turk, He goes fropi bad to , worse. 


August 22f 1896, 




Si;ppLEirEiifT TO ** Putrcfn, oa xas Ijondon. CHAaivAai.”— DacsaiBEE 16,, 1914. 



The Powers consider the advisability of placing the Turk ** under control/* 


November 28, 1896. 




tender MERCIES! 

D.™ O^™). ..D„A c, „ I 

'“■<™ » "Ai „„ ™ I! "r" ™“ “■> 


TAKE CARE OR YOU ! ‘ 


The Turk is given another chance 


to mend his ways. 


March 13, 1897, 





‘So '‘it'SCil, OB 'iilE LO:)fDOJi CUABlViBI.’— jL>E0EitBi.I4 Itf, I’Jli. 







SUPPLKHE.N'T TO •’PcXCn, OB THE LONDOH CHABIVABT.”— BeCEMBEB 16 , 1914 . 







Supplement to ‘^Fukch, oa tee XtOndon Chamyabi.” — December 16, 101 i. 



The Turk tries to grab a bit of Egypt, but his bluster is unsuccessful. 
Under pressure he retires, as usual. 


May 9, 1906. 



Siri'PC-iacENT TO *‘PuNoa, oa thb Loh’OQiif G'H-vaivAni.*'— DaoEMUP'a 15^ 1D14. 


The UnspeaRable TurK. 





THE THRONE PERILOUS. 


The CQiiditioa of the Turk is very critical. Internal disorders indicate 
a serious danger of collapse. 


July 29, 1902. 



SUPPLEMEXr TO ‘ PCXCH, OR THE LONJDOX CkARIVAIH.’—DecEMEFII 1C, 1914. 








il’ii'ri.KMEST ’JO *^rrsca, on^iiiK London CHAKnARi.”- December 1G, 



The liberation of Macedonia ^rom the t3rranny of the Turk 
is, at last, accomplished. 


November 27, 1912, 





Turkey. 

I MAY HAVE 


ARMAGEDDON: A DIVERSION. 

“ Good 1 if only all thosk othbb cheistian nations get at one anothee s throats, 

A dog's chance yet.'* 

' — — — - - December 4, 1912. 


The Turk still has a gleam of hope. 






NO EFFECTS. 


Balkan Lbagueb. “ It ’s tour money we want.’' 
Turkey, "Money, dear boy? Search me!” 



The ever impecunious Turk, 


March 26. 1913. 




L. PPLEMEIn T TO "PUNCHj OR THE l^OKDoN CHA.RI^ ARI.* ““DECEMBER 16 } 1914 . 


The Unspeahalale TurK. 


21 i 







TO **rUSCK, OB. THE LOirD<*lC CULUlirASI.** — DZCXXBSS 16, 191*. 

The UnspeaKable TurR. 
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DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES,” 

King of the Hei:j[«enbs. “ Ohe success was, as you know, entieely due to you.” 

Geeman Emeeeoe. ‘'Thanks, thanks.” (4sMe) “I suppose he can’t be eepbeeing to oub 

OBGAIsISATION OF THE TuJRKISB: AEMT.” 


The decisive defeat of tte Turk by the Greeks and their Allies 
is a bitter blow to Germany* 


September 17, 1 913, 












SlirrXEXIEXT TO *’■ TvUCUf ok TUE I/JNOOK CHAElVJlIlI.“~2jE<.EMbEIt 16, 1914. 



ANOTHER PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Tue£Ev {to Greece). “ Atta I Mit toxjng fkieot, alone at last 1 Now we can abbahgb 

A BEALLN NICE TBEATY.” 


The Turk mates a desperate effort to get Greece into a quiet comer. 


Oofobet a, 1913. 







SCPPLEMEXT TO PUXCH, OB THE LOXDON CflABIVAEI.”— DECEMBER 16 , 1914 . 





HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

The Kaiseb {to { UuTh & yfTecLssuTiTbgly ^, ‘‘Leave evekvthing- to me. Add you^ve got to do is to explode, 
Tubkey. “ Yes, I quite see that. But wheee shall I be when it 's all oveb ? ” 


There is, indeed, no health in the' Turk. 


November 11, 1914, 
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CHARIVARIA. 

An exceptionally well-informed Berlin 
newspaper has discovered that, owing 
to the war, Ireland is suffering from 
a horse famine, and many of the 
natives are now to be seen driying 
cattle. 

An appeal is being made in Germany j 
for cat-skins for the troops. In their 
Navy, on the other hand, they often 
get the cat itself. 

In offering congratulations to the 
“ Green Howards ” on the work they 
have been doing at the Front, Major- 
General Capper said, “ I knew it was 
a regiment I could hang my hat on at 
any time of the day or night.’* The 
expression is perhaps a little i 
unfortunate ; it sounds as if j 
they had been pegging out. 

Private F. SFailor, of the 
Eoyal Berkshires, was at 
his home at Sandhurst last 
\veek when the postman 
brought a letter from the 
War Office reporting that 
he had been killed in action. 

While his being alive is, of 
course, in these circum- 
stances an act of gross in- 
subordination, the Army 
Council will, we understand, 
content itself with an inti- 
mation that it must not 
happen again. 

A cigar presented by the 
Kaiser to Lord Lonsdale 
has been sold at Henley in 
aid of the local Eed Cross 
Hospital, and has become 
the property of a butcher at the 
price of £14 10s. Will it, we wonder, 
now be inscribed, “From a brother 

butcher”? 

❖ 

According to the Berliner Tagehlatt 
Western Australia is interning her alien 
enemies on “ Eottnest Island.” If 
there is anything in a name, this does 
seem a rather unhappy choice, in view 
of the well-known sensitiveness of 
the German. ... 

It is curious how in war time really 
important occurrences are apt to escape 
one’s notice. For example, it was not 
until we read an article in a contempo- 
rary last week on “ The Demise of the 
Slim Skirt ” that we realised that Fat 
Skirts were now the vogue. 

❖ ^ 

Of all forms of cruelty the most hideous 
is th^t which is perpetrated on defence- 
less little children, and we hear with 


regret that the Eegister of Births in 
Liverpool now includes the following 
names : — Kitchener Ernest Pickles, 
Jellicoe Jardine, French Donaldson, 
and Joffre Yenmore. 

With reference to our recent remarks 
about Mr. J. Ward's so-called mixed 
metaphor of a horse bolting with 
money, a gentlemen writes to us from 
Epsom to say that he has personally 
put money on more than one horse 
which bolted. ... 

The War would certainly seem to 
have led to better feeling in the Labour 
world bet’ween masters and men, and 
from a recent paragraph in The Daily 
Hail we learn that there is now a Lon- 
don Association of Master Decoratois. 


The War has worked other wonders. 
Not the least of these, a Stock Exchange 
friend points out, is that lots of Bulls 
and Bears are now comrades in arms. 

“New Phase in Bussia. 

Germans changing their dispositions.’* 
Daily Mail, 

We are glad to hear this, for they used 
to have simply beastly ones. 


Another secret revealed by Mr. 
Hamilton Fyeb : — 

“As usual when they take the initiative, 
the Bussian troops swept the enemy before 
them. T^hey first cleared out the trenches 
and then pursued the Germans .” — Bail Mail. 

In the West we still cling to the old- 
fashioned method of first clearing out 
the Germans and then pursuing the 
trenches. 


SOME LITERARY WAR-NOTES. 

Messrs. Haerap have just brought 
out William the Silent. This is not a 
biography of the Kaiser. 

Nor is The Hound of Heaven, a new 
edition of which is announced by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Edw'ard Cressy’s Discoveries 
and Inventions of the Twentieth Century 
makes no mention, curiously enough, of 
the Wolff Bmeau. We look in vain, 
too, among the Yuletide publications 
for a book of Fairy Tales by William 
Hohenzolleen. This does not speak 
well for the alertness of our publishers. 


Messrs. Jack, we see, have produced 
I a Life of Nelsoji. It is now, 
! we consider, up to Messrs. 
; Nelson to produce a vol- 
' ume with some such title 
I as We All Love Jack. 

At last the Germans are 
I leported to have scored a 
! little success in the United 
j States. An American coon 
j is said to have been so 
much impressed by the 
achievements of the Ger- 
mans that he has sent a 
song to the Kaiser, the 
opening words of which 
are “ My Hunny ! ” 


The War is responsible 
for a splendid boom in the 
study of geography. An 
English lady who visited 
some of the Belgian 
wounded at a certain Lon- 
don hospital the other day 
asked one of them where he was 
hit, and on receiving the reply, ** An 
^iedf is said to have spent hours 
trying to find the place on the map. 


Which reminds us that, owing to the 
new names which the various belli- 
gerents are giving to towns which they 
have conquered (like Lemberg) or tem- 
porarily occupied (like Ostend), several 
map-makers are reported to be suffer- 
ing from nervous breakdown. 


The Kaiser’s Thanks. 

“ The Archbishop of York and Germany.” 
Heading in “ Hdinbuy'gh Evening Despatch.'*^ 
Other pluralists, like the Bishop of 
SoDOR AND Man, are not at all jealous, 
nor are we at all surprised. 


‘ ‘ They drank the fuU-fLavoured soup with 
scarcely a sound .” — The Story-Teller. 
Another example of true British re- 
finement. 



Orderly. “Your Majesty, I have been Wilhelm, I ! ! 

SENT TO ASK FOR DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS DINNER TO BE HELD 

AT Buckingham Pal ** 

The idea is a pretty one. Iron Grosses, [ 
perhaps? 


VOL. CXLYII, 


D D 
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THE OLD SEA-ROVER SPEAKS. 

1 [Referring to our victory off the Falkland Islands, the Tiujliclin 
j Jtiindsehati remarks : “ On'board our North Sea ships our sailors will 
< !.inch their teeth and all hearts will burn with the feeling, * England 
the enemy ! Up and at the enemy ! ' ” The gallant bombardment of 
defenceless towns on our East Coast would appear to be the immediate 
outcome of this intelligent attitude.] , 

Behind your lock-gates stowed away, 

* Out of the great tides* ebb and flow, 

How could you guess, this many a day, 

Who was your leading naval foe? 

But now you learn, a little late — 

So loud the rumours from the sea grow — 

England’s the thing you have to hate. 

And not (for instance) Montenegro. 

The facts are just as you’ve been told; 

Further, disguise would be but vain ; 

We have d. penchant from of old 
For being masters on the 'main; 

It is a custom which we caught » 

From certain sea-kings who begat us. 

And that is why we like the thought 
That you propose to “up and at ” us. 

Come, where you will — the seas are wide; 

And choose your Day — they’re all alike: 

You ’ll find us ready where we ride 
In calm or storm and wait to strike; 

But— if of shame your shameless Huns 
Can yet retrieve some casual traces — 

Please fight our men and ships and guns, 

Not women-folk and watering-places. 0. S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER. 

No. XL 

{From the Gebman Gbowe Pbince.) 

Most Internally {innigst) beloved Father,— Here in 
my headquarteis we learnt with sorrow that you have been 
suffering from a bronchial catarrh. Anxious as we were at 
first, our minds were relieved when we heard that you had 
behaved very violently to those about you, for in that we 
recognised our good old father as we knew him from long 
since, and we said to ourselves that yoii could not fail soon 
I to be in the saddle again with all your accustomed energy. 
And now comes the report that you are indeed yourself 
again, like Bichard IIL in our great German, Shakspeare. 

Now that all danger is past I cannot forbear giving you 
frorn my heait a word of warning, begging you not with 
rashness to risk your so valuable life. Do not laugh and 
imagine that l am pulling your leg {dass ich Dir das Bein 
ziehe). Nothing is further from my thoughts; I am quite 
serious. You must remember that you are not so young as 
you were and that this rushing to and fro between France 
and Poland, which to a man of my age would be a mere 
trille, bringing with it only enjoyment, must be for a man 
who is between fifty and sixty a task well calculated to 
search out and expose his corporeally weak points so as to 
i bring satisfaction, not to us, but to the enemy. Such a 
j burden must no longer ,be placed only upon your back, for 
I there are others whose bones are young and who are 
I willing to share it with you. Why should we be compelled 
; :o sit still or merely to beat our back with fists while you, 

- dear Father, undergo these too terrible fatigues ? I myself*, 
j for instance, if I may say so with the most humble respect, 

I am ready to repz’esent you in aU departments whenever you 
j call upon me. I can scatter any number of Iron Crosses, 


and am willing to make speeches which will prove to our 
hated enemies, as well as to America and Italy, that God is 
the good old friend of our Hohenzolleen family and that 
He will pay no attention (why should He?) to anything 
that the English, the French, the Kussians, the Servians 
and the Belgians may say. Is it not lucky for the Austrians 
and the Turks that they are on our side and can share in 
the high protection that we enjoy? To save you trouble 
I would even go so far as to open a session of the Beichstag, 

I though for my own part I never could see much use in that 
‘ absuid institution. Still we have it now under our thumb 
(unter unserem Daumcn), and even the Socialists are ready 
to feed out of our hands and to allow us to kick them about 
the floor. He who says that war is barbarous and useless 
can learn by this example that it is not so. If you wish 
me to invite one or two Socialists (not more) to a State 
dinner I will even go so far as that. You see how deeply 
prepared I am to oblige you. And if you want to finish 
I your cure by taking a complete rest from the serious work 
I of being Commander-in-Chief, even in that point I am not 
; unwilling to sacrifice myself to the highest interests of the 
I Fatherland by replacing your august person both in the 
field and in the council chamber. You have only to say 
the word and I shall be there. 

May I now add a few words about the War ? Somehow 
it does not seem that we are getting on as we have been 
j led to expect. Mind, I am not blaming anybody, certainly 
I not your most gracious fatherly Majesty, but I must say 
j that all the books which we were told to read showed us 
j quite a different war, a war laid out on the system of 1870. 

I At this stage, in 1870, everything was over except the 
j siege of Paris and the shouting, but now we do not appear 
to be making progress anywhere. Why do these degenerate 
races hold back our holy and with-love-of-Fatherland- 
inspired troops? Perhaps the new Moltke has not been 
quite so sure in his touch or so triumphant in his plans as 
the old one — but then that ought not to have made much 
difference, because you and I have been there to keep him 
straiglit. Falkenhayn, no doubt, might have been ex- 
pected to do better, for you bad opened your whole mind 
to him, but he too seems only able to knock his head 
against a stone wall {semen Kopf gegen eine Mauer stossen) 
and the result is that we are everywhere getting it in the 
neck {dass wir es iiberaU in dem Beds' hriegen), and that 
process is not pleasant for a true Hobenxollern. It is 
possible that Eupert of Bavaria has been allowed to talk 
too much. One Crown Prince is enough even for a Ger- 
man army. Have you any idea what we ought to do to 
secure victory somewhere ? 

I am sending you a box of lozenges, which I have 
always found excellent for a cough. 1 beg also that you 
will not* forget bow efBcacious is flannel when worn next 
to the skin. 

Your most devoted Son, 

Wilhelm, Kronprinz. 


SEASONABLE GIFTS. 

L The Mottle. 

A new and ingenious development of the old-fashioned 
hob-water bottle.^ The ordinary liot- water bottle warms 
but a small portion of the bed. The Mottle, possessing 
a motor attachment, can be wound up and it . will then 
tiavel all over the bed, diffusing an agreeable warmth 
everywhere. May be used as an engine in the nursery by 
day, 335. 6d* The Chesterton, for large-size beds, 44s. lid. 
This kind also makes an excellent gift for soldiers in the 
trenches. It will travel half-a-mile before requiring farther 
petrol. ^ ° 
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LIGHT REFRESHMENT: AN INTERLUDE. 

By Special Constable XXX. 

I WAS sitting grimly in my sentry- 
box guarding a power station and a 
sausage factory. The latter is con- 
sidered to be a likely point of attack on 
the part of the Huns. Should it be 
destroyed, a vital source of food supply 
for our army (they would reason) would 
be cut off. 

Incidentally, the sausage factory is 
much more exciting to- guard than the 
electric light works. One sees the raw 
material arriving and being unloaded. 
One sees the sausage king swishing up 
in his richly-appointed limousine, giv- 
ing porkly orders to his deferential sub- 
ordinates, and then whisking off — no 
doubt to confer with the War OfiSce. 

An old lady with a million wrinkles 
approached me and seemed desirous of 
entering into conversation. We are 


strictly forbidden to talk with civilians | 
unless first accosted. After that it is 
a matter for individual discretion. 

I therefore left it to her to make tho 
first advance. She began : “ ’Ave you 
got to sit there the ’ole of the afternoon, 
dearie ? ” 

I confirmed that apprehension. 

“Well, I do caU it a shame; and 
you looking so blue with the cold.” 

With that I was in cordial agreement. 

“Are they going to bring you tea, 
dearie, at ’arf-time ? ” 

Alas, no. Under sergeant’s sanction 
we might be permitted to buy a pork- 
pie from opposite, but this must be 
taken as unofficial and in confidence. 

“What are you waiting for?” she 
asked. 

“ Zeppelins, Madam,” I replied. 

“ Zeppelins^a-what would they be ? ” 

She nodded a vigorous understanding 
of my explanation. 


“ And when they drop their nasty 
bombs, what will you do then, dearie ? ” j 

Our orders were to draw our trun- i 
cheons, arrest them and convey them li 
to the nearest police-station. I made | 
this very clear. 

“ And what do you think they will 
do to them ? ” 

I considered that they would get at 
least a month with hard labour, and 
no option of a fine. 

“ I should think so ! The brutes — i 
trying to take away the poor man’s 
food ! And as for that Crown Prince, i 
when you get ’im, just you ’it ’im right | 
over the ’ead with your truncheon I ” 

We are not allowed to hit over the 
head on ordinary occasions, but in the |1 
case of the Crown Prince attacking ij 
(and conceivably looting) our sausage | 
factory, no doubt the rule would be re- 1 
laxed. I undertook to follow her advice, j 
and she left greatly relieved. 
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A CAPTURE. 

Even without liis khaki I should have 
known the wee’ lieutenant for an infant 
in arms, and I began to hope, directly 
I had been detached by our hostess to 
cover h’s left wing, that be was that 
happy warrior for whom I was seeking. 
He saw me looking at the red rib- 
bon which adorned the left wing in 
question and which our gardener’s 
wife told me the other day was “a 
poor trumpery sort of thing iff 
Kitchener meant it as an | 
honour to them.” 1 

“I’m not a kicker,” he assured | 
me, and I let him talk inocula- 
tion happily until w'e com- 
menced* to move forward in 
files. 

“ You live here, don't you? ” 
he said as soon as Maria (not 
black) had 'served us with soup, 
and when I assented his next 
remark made me hopeful. _ 

“ And you know alLthe people 
round here, I suppose ? ” 

“Kearly everyone I should 
think within five miles of the 
village.” 

“I’ve been here a fortnight 
and this is the first time I have 
been out — not out-of-doors, of 
course — I mean meeting people. ' ’ 

At that moment my neigh- 1 
hour upon the left commenced 1 
a bombardment which inter- 1 
rupted us but, when a pause 
came at last, the wea lieutenant 
broke it in a low and solemn 
voice. 

“ I suppose you couldn’t tell 
me why a deaf man can't tickle 
nine children ? ” 

So suddenly liad matters come 
to a head that I sat staring, and 
the wee lieutenant, misunder- 
standing my interest, grew red, 

“I’m not mad, really and 
truly, but that thing is positively 
getting on my brain. I 'm not 
very keen on riddles and so 
forth, but I happened to hear some- 
one ask that one the other day, and 
I didn’t catch the answer. Some- 
how it has worried me ever since. 
Why can't he tickle them ? " 

I shook my head. “ I never saw 
anybody attempt it, deaf or otherwise. 
Hadn't you better ask the person who 
propounded the question ? ” 

“I — I can't very well — I wish I 
could, I thought, if you knew the 
answer to the riddle, y-cu might know 
the person who asked it. It's very 
hard to get to know people by your- 
self, isn't it ? ” 

I lured him into the open. “ How 
did you come to hear it ? ” 


He pondered in silence for a moment , Langley to take us by surprise, and 
with bis frank eyes bent upon his 


plate. 

“ I don’t mind telling you, but I 
shouldn't like everyone to know; they 
might think me a bit- of a fool.” 

1 promised discretion. 

“ Well, the other morning I was up 
on the common kicking a football 
about with some of the men — it 's good 


' when I got to a cottage with its blinds 
down aaid a light- inside I peeped in, 
and there were two or three people, 
and she was there, and-, of course, I 
had to knock to ask if any cavalry had 
gone by.” 

“ And she didn’t come to the door I ” 
“No, you're right there; somebody 
else did', but I heard my one — I mean 



for them and keeps them from getting the Jersey one — I mean the Yellow one 
too much beer, and I like it myself—- : -^ask somebody that riddle ; but the 

person — the sister or whatever 
she was who came to the door 
— finished me off before-I heard 
the answer, and somehow or 
other it 's been running through 
my head ever since. It isn't 
the girl, you know, It 's — it 's 
the aggravation of it. I asked 
our sergeant the ether day and 
he doesn’c knowf One of these 
days L -shall be giving it as an 
order — ‘ Deaf section ! Ticklo 
nine children!’ Do you — do 
you know who lives in that 
cottage? ” 

“ Nobody.” 

“But she — they were tber6 
that night.” 

“Yes, but they don’t really 
live there. We call them the 
Swallows because they migrate 
so much. Baby Swallorw is 
very pretty, isn’t she? and, by- 
the-by, she’s rather afraid that 
you may be worrying about 
bliat riddle.” 

“ Me— 1 ? ” 

This was the moment for 
which I had been waiting, but 
the wee lieutenant took cover, 
hunting his dessert fork on- the 
floor long, after Maria had 
brought up reinforcements, 

“ Why, yes, she ought to 
have said, ‘dumb,’ not ‘deaf.’ 
I 've forgotten the answer — 
something about ‘gesticulate.’ 
She’s coming to tea with me 
to-morrow. \Vould you like -me 
to ask her what the answer is, 
football, I mean, not beer — and some and write it down for you ? ” 
people came and sat down to watch j Our hostess gave the signal for our 
on the roller, and there was a Yellow half company to retire, the other half 
Jerse^j" among them.” ^ j to stay down in the smoke, and I added], 

“But what a curious place for a as 1 went out, “ That will lay the riddle 
cow— on a roller.” ^ [nicely, won’t it ? If it had been the 

The wee lieutenant twinkled. “ And -girl and not the aggravation, I should 
she was rather nice, you know.” have asked you to tea too.” 

I nodded, thinking to myself that | The wee lieutenant surrendered at 
this young ^ man would never makeUhat, blushing above the door-handle. 

“ an Eye-Witness with Headquarters,” j “I — I — I say, I should like to get 
whatever else the fortunes of war ^ the answ'er first-hand. Won't you ask 
might bring him. 


The 

Diminutive Patriot. 
*AVIN’ TURKEY THESE 

German sausage!’’ 


bONKY I CjHOOSIN YER TURKEY j 

“Garn! Yer don’t catch me 
DAYS. Wy, I’d as soon eat a 


“ Well, that evening we w^'ere out 
scouting, trying to find out whore a 
party of cavalry had got to that had 
been reported coming out from King's 


me to tea, please ? ” 

I don't yet know what it feels like to 
capture a prisoner of war, but that’s 
how I assisted at the taking of a 
prisoner of love. 
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KEEPING IN THE LIMELIGHT. 

It was a grand meeting of the lite- 
rary gents. They had all heard about 
the" War from their publishers, “ and 
[here had been one or two suggestive 
allusions in The Author, The question 
of the moment was, “How can we 
help?'’ The chairman was the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Authors, who 
knew everybody by sight. 

The first to rise was Mr. HARonD 
BnaBiE, but he failed to catch the 
Chairman’s eye, which had been secured 
by Mr. H. G. Wells. This well-known 
strategist rose to point out that what 
England wanted in the event of an 
invasion was the man, the gun and 
the trench. When he said man he 
meant an adult male of the human 
species. A gun was a firearm from 
which bullets were discharged by an 
explosion of gunpowder. A trench, he 
averred, amid loud protests from the 
ex-Manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
V7as a long narrow cut in the earth. 
He had already pointed out these facts 
to the "War Office, but liad received no 
reply. Apparently Earl Kitohenee 
required time for the information to 
soak in. Was ic or was it nob a 

national scandal? His new nov 

(Deleted by Chairman). 

After a little coaxing, Mr, Eden 
Phillpotts was persuaded to rise to 
his feet. He said deferentially in. the 
first place that he was nob a savage. 
(General cheering, in which might be 
detected a note of sincere relief.) He 
lived at Torquay. (Oh, oh.) He had 
never been to London before, and was 
surprised to find it such a large place. 
(General silence.) He had been a 
pacifist — (Hear, hear) — but he now 
thought the German Emperor was a 
humbug. He wished it to be known 
that his attitude was now one of great 
'umbleness. The war could go on as 
far as he was concerned. (Applause.) 
Although he had given up writing about | 
Dartmoor he had that morning applied 
for the post of Military Member of the 
Invasion Committee of the Torquay 
Division of Devonshire. (Profound sen- 
sation.) He didn’t know if he should 
get it, but his friend, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, with whom he used once to 
collab (Deleted by Chairman). * 

Mr. Harold Begbie then took the 
floor, but was interrupted by the arrival 
of the Military Member of the Invasion 
Committee of the Thorpe-le-Soken 
Division of Essex. 

Hanging his feathered helmet on the 
door-peg and thrusting his sword and 
scabbard into the umbrella-stand, Mr.- 
Arnold Bennett took a seat at the 
table, afterwards putting out his chest. 
Mr. Wells was observed to sink into 



The Civilian. “I don’t know how you do it. Fancy maechin’ thiisty mLES with 

THE RIFLE, AND THAT PACK ON YER BACK I ” 

The Tommy* “Yes, and mind you — it’s Tipperary all the way! " 


an elaborately assumed apathy. But in 
his eyes was a bitter envy. 

Mr, Bennett, after clearing his 
throat, said that he had settled the! 
War. Everybody was to do what they ' 
were told and what that was would be 
told them in due course. He and the 
War Office had had it out. He had 
insisted on something being done, and 
the War Office, wffiich wasn’t such a 
fool as some authors thought (with a 
meaning look at Mr. Wells), had been 
most affable. Everything now was all 
right. His next book was to be a war 
nov (Deleted by Chairman). 

Mr. Harold Begbie then rose to his 
feet simultaneously with Mr. Wm, le 
Queux. 

Mr. Wm. le Queux said that he 
owned an autograph portrait of the 
Kaiser. It was signed “ Yours with the 
belt, Bill.” • The speaker would sell it 
on behalf of the War Eunds and humbly 


apologised to his brother authors for 
having knocked about so much in his 
youth with emperors .and persons of that 
kind. It should not occur again. He 
pointed oufc that he had foretold this 
War, and that his famous book, The 
Great War o/— whenever it was — was 
to be brought up to date in the form 
of (Deleted by Chairman). 

At this juncture it w^as brought to 
the Chairman’s notice that Mr. H, G. 
Wells was missing. An anxious search 
revealed the fact that the ornamental 
sword and plumed casque of the Mili- 
tary Member of the Invasion Committee 
of the Thorpe-le-Soken Division of 
Essex had disappeared at the same 
time, and the meeting broke up in dis- 
order. 

Our Sporting Press Again. . 

‘ ‘ Sporting rifles have been bought in Paris 
' for pheasant-shooting.”— DaiZ?/ News. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 

I WAS sitting in front of the fire 
dozing, I daresay — when he was 
I announced, 

j Father Christmas.” ^ 

j He came in awkwardly and shook 
I me hy the hand. 

“ Forgive my unceremonious entry,” 

I he said, know I ought to have 
1 come down the chimney, but — ^well, 

! i/oii understand.” 

j '‘Things are different this year,” I 
! suggested. 

i “Very different,” he said gloomily. 

I He put his sack down and took a seat 
j on the other side of the fire-place. 

1 “Anything for me? ” I wondered, 

I with an eye on the sack between us. 

[ “Ah, there’s no difference there,'' he 
j said, brightening up as he drew out a 
j big fiat parcel. “ The blotter from Aunt 
Emily. You needn’t open it now ; it ’s 
exactly the same as last year’s.” 

I had been prepared for it. I took a 
letter from my pocket and dropped it 
in the sack. 

“ My letter of thanks for it,” I ex- 
plained. “Exactly the same as last 
year’s too.” 

Father Christmas sighed and gazed 
into the fire. 

“All the same,” he said at last, 
*‘it’s different, even with your Aunt 
Emily.” 

“ TeE me all about it. To begin 
with, why didn’t you come down the 
chimney ? ” 

“ The reindeer.” He threw up his 
liands in despaii*. “ Gone I ” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Filleted.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“ Or do I mean ‘ billeted ’ ? ” he said. 
“ Anyway, the War Office did it.” ^ 

“ Eequisitioned, perhaps.” 

“ That ’s it. They requisitioned ’em. 
What you and I would call taking ’em.” 

“ I see. So you have to walk. But 
you could stiU come down the chim- 
ney.” 

“ Well, I could ; but it would mean 
climbing up there first. And that 
wouldn’t seem so natural. It would 
make it more like a practical joke, and 
I haven’t the heart for practical jokes 
this year, when nobody really wants me 
at all.” 

“Not want you?” I protested. 
“ What rubbish 1 ” 

Father Christmas dipped his hand 
into his sack and brought out a card 
of ^ greeting. Carefully adjusting a 
pair of horn spectacles to his nose he 
prepared to read. 

“Listen to this,” he said. “It’s 
from Alfred to Eliza.” He looked at 
me over his glasses. “1 don’t, know 
if you know tliem at all ? ” 


“ I don’t think so.”^ 

“ An ordinary printed card with 
robins and snow and so forth on it. 
And it says” — his voice trembled with 
indignation — “ it says, ‘ Wishing you 

a very happy ’ Censored, Sir ! 

Censored, at my time of life. There ’s 
your War Office again.” 

“ I think that ’s a joke of the pub- 
lisher’s,” I said soothingly. 

“ Oh, if it ’s humour, I don’t mind. 
Nobody is more partial to mirth and 
jollity than I am.” He began to 
chuckle to himself. “ There ’s my joke 
about the ‘ rain, dear ’ ; I don’t know if 
you know that ? ” 

I said I didn’t ; he wanted cheering 
up. But though he was happy while 
be was telling it to me he soon became 
depressed again. 

“ Look here,” I said sternly, “ this is 
absurd of you. Christmas is chiefly a 
children’s festival. Grown-ups won’t 
give each other so many presents this 
year, but we shall still remember the 
children, and we shall give you plenty 
to do seeing after them. Why,” I went 
on boastfully, “ you ’ve got four of my 
presents in there at this moment. 
The book for Margery, and the box 
of soldiers, and the Jumping Tiger 
and ” 

Father Christmas held up his hand 
and stopped me. 

“ It ’s no good,” he said, “ you can’t 
deceive me. After a good many years 
at the business I ’m rather sensitive to 
impressions.” He wagged a finger at 
me. “Now then, uncle. Was your 
whole heart in it when you bought 
that box of soldiers, or did you do it 
with an effort, telling yourself that the 
children mustn’t be forgotten — and 
knowing quite well that you had for- 
gotten them ? ” 

“One has a — a good deal to think 
about just now,” I said uneasily. 

“Oh, I’m not blaming you; every- 
body ’s the same ; but it makes it much 
less jolly for me, that ’s all You see, 
I can’t help knowing. Why, even your 
Aunt Emily, when she bought you that 
delightful blotter . . . which you have 
your foot on . . . even she bought it 
in a different way from last year’s. 
Last year she gave a lot of happy 
thought to it, and decided in the 
middle of the night that a blotter was 
the one thing you wanted. This year 
she said, ‘ I suppose he ’d better have 
his usual blotter, or he’ll think I’ve 
forgotten him.’ Kind of her, of course 
(as, no doubt, you’ve said in your 
letter), but not the jolly Christmas 
spirit.” 

“ I suppose not,” I said. 

Father Christmas sighed again and 
got up. 

“Well, I must be trotting along. 


Perhaps next year they’ll want me 
again. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. You’re quite sure there ’s i 
nothing else for me ? ” . 

“ Quite sure,” he said, glancing into S 
his bag. “ Hallo, what ’s this ? ” I 
He drew out a letter. It had \ 
O.H.M.S. on it, and w^as addressed to ;* 
“ Father Christmas.” | 

“ For me ? Fancy my not seeing that j! 
before. Whatever can it be ? ” He fixed i 
his spectacles again and began to read, f 
“A commission, perhaps,” I said 
humorousl3^ 

“ It is a commission ! ” he cried I 
excitedly. “To go to the Front and 
deliver Christmas presents to the 
troops ! They ’ve got hundreds of 
thousands all ready for them 1 ” 

“And given in what spirit?” I 
smiled. 

“Ah, my boy! No doubt about the 
spirit of that.'' He slung his sack 
on to his shoulder and faced me — 
his old jolly self again. “This will 
be something like. I suppose I shall 
have the reindeer again for this. Did 
I ever tell you the joke — ah 1 so I did, 
so I did. Well, good night to you.” 

He hurried out of the room chuckling 
to himself. I sat down in front of the 
fire again, but in a moment be was 
back. 

“ Just thought of something very 
funny,” he said, “ Simply had to come 
back and tell you. The troops — hee- 
hee-hee — won’t have any stockings to 
hang up, so — ha-ba-ha — they’ll have 
to hang up their puttees T Ha-ha! 
Ha-ha-ha ! Ha-ha-ha-ha ! ” 

He passed through the door again, 
and his laughter came rolling down 
the passage. A. A. M. 


THE SUPPRESSED SUPERMAN. 

“What are you reading, Arthur?” 
I said. 

“Nietzsche,” said Arthur. 

I sneezed in response. “Isn’t that 
the chap,” I said, “ who ’s really respon- 
sible for the war? ” 

“People like you think so,”.he said. 

“ The reading of philosophy,” I said, 
“ was never in my line. Give me the 
exact sciences: Euclid for me every 
time.” 

“ Hopelessly moth-eaten,” said he. 
“ Most of the schools have dropped 
him in favour of geometry.” 

“ Bah,” I said, “ a quibble. But tell 
me, wasn’t it Nietzsche who taught 
the Germans to think they were super- 
men or whatever you call ’em ? ” 

“ Contrary to the opinion of the man 
in the street,” ^said Arthur, looking at 
me rather meaningly, “ Nietzsche 
did not write merely for the benefit of 
German people, nor did he approve, I 
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should say, of the German idea of cul- 
ture. You Ve been reading the evening 
papers ; you 're a walloper, that 's vrhat 
you are.“ 

** I *m afraid,” I said, “ you also con- 
sider yourself a bit of a superman.” 

** I admit,” he said, that I 've gone 
a long way.” 

» Towards Tipperary ? ” 

“ Beyond you,” he said, tapping the 
page of Nietzsche he was reading; 

we’re not on the same plane.” 

** You can always get out and 
change,” I said. 

“ Such flippancy,” said Arthur, is 
unbecoming in a lance corporal. What 
you want is a course of philosophy.” 

“What you want,” I said, “is a 
course of musketry.” Arthur, who, like 
me, is rising forty-six, is sound enough 
for home defence, but isn’t in any Borce 
yet. So, being a lance corporal in the 
“United Arts” myself, I feel I can 
throw advice of this sort at him freely. 

“I’m going to give you a mental 
prescription,” he said, taking out a 
pencil and scribbling on an envelope. 
“ Have you read this — Lunovici’s Who 
is to he Maste?' of the World ? ” 

“No, I haven’t,” I said; “but I can 
tell you who isn’t going to be — in once.’’ 


“ The Japanese,” said Arthur, “ think 
a lot of it.” 

“I’ve got a pal,” I said, “wlio’d 
dearly enjoy a few rounds of mental 
jiu-jitsu with you. He’s got rather 
advanced ideas.” 

“ Advanced 1 ” said Arthur contemp- 
tuously. “ WeNietzscheans spoak only 
of being ‘ complete ’ or * nearer comple- 
tion,’ ” 

It was at this point that Alfred joined 
in. He was sitting in uniform on the 
other side o! the fire, reading Buff's 
Guide. 

“ Who ’s that talking about poor old 
Ludovici? ” he asked. 

Bor a moment I w’as afraid Alfred 
thought that Ludovici was a horse. . 

“ I was recommending him to this 
shining light of the Buiiington House 
brigade,” said Arthur. 

Alfred laughed. “ Look here, young 
fellow,” he said, “everybody knows that 
he (pointing to me) is an antediluvian ; 
but you ’ve gone a bit off the boil your- 
self, haven’t you ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Arthur, 
looking rather pained. 

“ Many Continental theories,” said 
Alfred, “ when they die, go to Oxford. 
I ’m afraid your friend Ludovici’s 


theory has been sent down even from 
there. Have you read BaiTow’s Fallacy 
of the Nietzschean doctrine ? ” 

“ N-no,” said Arthur. 

“ Or Erichsen’s Gomffetion of Self'} 
You can get the paper edition for 
a bob.” 

“I’m sorry to say I haven’t,” said 
Arthur, who looked sadly chap-fallen. 
“ But I will. However, for the moment 
I’ve got a meeting on— our literary 
club, you know.” 

“I’m coming round to raid you one 
night,” I said, “to see if you’re all 
registered.” 

Bor reply Arthur slammed the door 
behind him, 

“Alfred,” I said, when Arthur had 
left the house, “you astound me. Who 
are these new friends and their philoso- 
phies, Barrow and the Danish fellow, 
what ’s his name? ” 

“ Mere inventions,” said Alfred, “ but 
they served.” 

“ Then the fat ’s in the fire,” I said ; 
“ he ’ll find out that you ’ve been pulling 
his leg before lunch-time to-morrow.” 

“ That ’s all right,” said Alfred. “Our 
lot’s booked for Pirbright to-morrow* 
morning, and we shan’t meet again till 
the other side of Peace.” 



THE CHILDEEN’S TETJCE. 

Peace. “I’M GLAD THAT THEY, AT LEAST, HAVE THEIE OHEISTMAS UNSPOILED.” 
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THE PRIZE. 

With ivy wreathed, a hundred lights 
Shone out; the Convent play was 
finished ; 

The waning term this night of nights 
To a few golden hours diminished. 

Again the curtain rose. Outshone 
The childish frocks and childish 
tresses 

Of the late cast that had put on 
Demureness and its party dresses. 

Eustled a-row upon the stage 

Big girls and little, ranged in sizes, 

All waiting for the Personage 
To make the speech and give the 
prizes. 

And there, all rosy from her role, 

Betsey with sturdy valiance bore her, 

Nor did she recognize a soul 

But braved the buzzing room before 
her 

With such resolve that guest on guest, 
And many a smiling nun behind 
them, 

Met her eyes obviously addressed 
To proving that she did not mind 
them. 

(So might a kitchen-kitten see — 

Whose thoughts round housemaids' 
heels are centred — 

The awful drawing-room’s company 
He inadvertently has entered.) 

Swift from her side the girlish crowd, 
With lovely smiles and limber 
graces, 

Went singly, took their prizes, bowed, 
Eeturning sweetly to their places. 

Then “ Betsey- Jane 1 ” and all the rout 
(Her hidden mother grown romantic) 

Beheld that little craft put out 
Upon the polished floor’s Atlantic. ■ 

The Personage bestowed her prize, 

And Betsey, lowly as the others, 

Bowed o’er her sandals, raised her eyes 
Alight with pride — and met her 
mother’s ! 

She thrust between the honoured row- 
Before her in her glad elation ; 

Her school-mates gasped to see her go ; 
The nuns divined her destination ; 

The guests made way. Clap following 
clap 

Acclaimed Convention’s overleaping 

As Betsey gained her mother’s lap 
And gave the prize into her keeping. 


Boyalties We Have Never Met. 

I. The Emperor Williams. 

The Emperor Williams, who was reported 
to have been at Breslau . . . seems to have 
returned to Berlin .” — Evening Despatch, 


ON EARTH-PEACE. ! 

Judge of the passionate hearts of men, 
God of the wintry wind and snow, 

Take back the blood-stained year again. 
Give us the Christmas that we know I 

No stir of wings sweeps softly by ; 

No angel comes with blinding light ; 

Beneath the wild and wintry sky 
No shepherds watch their flocks to- 
night. 

In the dull thunder of the wind 
We hear the cruel guns afar, 

But in the glowering heavens we find 
No guiding, solitary star. 

ijs ❖ 

But lo ! on this our Lord’s birth-day, 
Lit by the glory whence she came, 

Peace, like a warrior, stands at bay, 

A swift, defiant, living flame 1 


Pull-armed she stands in shining mail, 
Erect, serene, unfaltering still, 

Shod with a strength that cannot fail, 
Strong with a fierce o’ermastering 
will. 

Where shattered homes and ruins be 
[ She fights through dark and desperate 
i days ; 

Beside the watchers on the sea 

She guards the Channel’s narrow 
ways. 

Through iron hail and shattering shell, 
■Where the dull earth is stained with 
red, 

Peaiiess she fronts the gates of Hell 
And shields the unforgotten dead. 

So stands she, with her all at stake. 
And battles for her own dear life, 
That by one victory she may make 
Por evermore an end of strife. • 



r.-?9 
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SANTA CLAUS AT THE FRONT. 

Seasonable Gifts for Officers. 

By Aunt Parker. 

As Christmas draws nearer, the pro- 
blem of what gifts to send to our brave 
men at the Pront becomes more acute. 

For of course they must all have pre- 
sents, no matter what decision is come 
to as to the manner of spending the 
dear old festival at home. 

As an aid to the generous there is 
nothing like a walk down Bongent 
Street, where will be found many in- 
genious novelties designed especially 
for the mirthful anniversaiy which 
will so soon be on us wdtli all its 
associations of peace and goodwill to 
men. 

It is no part of my duty to recom- 
mend shops and their w’ares, ; 
but it is a pleasure to put on 
record some of the things on 
which my roving eyes settled 
as I traversed London’s most 
luxurious thoroughfare. 

Every taste is there con- 
sidered, but for the moment 
my interest is solely in gifts 
for our brave officers — and 
privates too, if they have 
wealthy enough friends. 

At Messrs. Baskerville’s, 
for example, I perceived a 
host of captivating articles 
calculated to make glad the 
heart of any fighting man. 

In one window was a Service 
Smoker’s Companion which 
cannot be too highly extolled, 
especially as this War is, as 
everyone knows, being waged 
very largely on the beneficent 
Indian weed. The equipment consists j ence. 


but for those who cannot knit, Messrs. 
Tyke and Taylor have a most attractive 
show of all the woollen articles with 
which it has been decreed that our 
warriors shall cover their bodies. Their 
ten-guinea Campaign Abdominal Belt 
could not be improved upon, little 
strands of real gold 
woven into the ordinary fabric. I 
foretell an enormous sale for this 
fascinating article, and also for the 
Service Muffler at seven guineas, 
which has real gold tassels at each 
end. 

Messrs. Oartersons are concentrat- 
ing -their energies on letter-paper for 
the Front. In a compact and very 
tasteful morocco case is a sufficient 
supply of paper, envelopes and blotting- 
paper for a considerable correspond- 



“Ha, ha! 


THE CHRISTMAS GHOST, 1914. 

The Spectral Duhe {to gziest in haunted room). 

Behold, I am here! ” 

GtiesL ‘*Yes, yes — so I see. But I’m awfully busy just 
NOW. Give us a look up next y’ear.” 


of four delightful gold-mounted pipes, 
each guaranteed to be made of briar 
over eighty years old ; a gold-mounted 
pencil; a gold cigar-case and fifty 
cigars ; ^ a gold cigarette - case and 
1,000 cigarettes ; a gold cigar-cutter ; 
a gold mechanical lighter ; a gold and 
amber cigar-holder; a gold and amber 
cigarette-holder; a smoker’s knife and 
two gqld ash-trays — the whole neatly 
packed in a leather case and weighing 
only nine pounds. No soldier—at any 
rate, no officer — should be without it. 
Cheered by its presence he would fight 
twice as well, and any horrid old pipe 
that he might possess and, however 
tired of it, be forced still to smoke for 
want of a new one, he would be able to 
give to a Tommy. The same set is 
obtainable in silver at a lower cost ; but 
my advice to everyone is to take the 
gold one. 

Many of our brave fellows are sup- 
plied with helmets, belts and mufflers 
by the loving hands of their friends ; 


A gold ink-pot, a gold pen and 
a gold pencil are also included, together 
with sealing-wax and nibs, and a very 
clever little rubber-stamp with the 
words, “ Somewhere at the Front.” A 
writing pad for the knee when in action 
completes this timely budget. Those 
interesting letters from officers and 
men, which now form so popular a 
section of each paper, are likely soon 
to be noticeably increased in numbers. 
Fortunate indeed is the man who gets 
one of Messrs. Oartersons’ Front 
Correspondence Companions ! The 
total weight is only a little over two 
pounds, which is, of course, nothing. 

In another of Oartersons’ windows 
I noticed a very delightful Field Tan- 
talus, wdiich can easily be attached to 
a shoulder-strap or, better still, be 
carried by an orderly. 

The moment the threshold of Mr. 
Luke Jones’ establishment is crossed, 
both eye and mind are in a state of 
ecstasy in the presence of so much 
Christmas enterprise. Here, as else- 


where, the first thought has been for 
our brave soldiers at the Front, and 
particularly the gallant officers. Wrist 
watches of every shape are to be seen, 
each thoughtfully provided with its 
strap— for Mr. Jones forgets nothing. 
In addition to wrist watches are wrist 
thread being ! compasses for the other arm, and for 
the ankles a speedometer and barometer. 
Thus fitted, the officer knows practically 
all that can be learned. I need not 
say that all are in gold; but a few 
special sets in radium can be obtained. 
Even these, how^ever, are not ruinous, 
for writli Mr. Luke Jones reasonable 
prices are a fetish. 

The full assurance of securing the best 
possible value at the lowest possible 
price adds yet another reason for visit- 
ing the charming premises of Messrs. 

Slimmer and Bang. Their 
Service knick-knacks cannot 
be overpraised. Glancing 
hastily around, I noticed 
several with devices all cal- 
culated not only to be useful 
but to amuse at the Front, 
wdierever our stalwart re- 
presentatives are gathered. 

One of the most practical 
is a boot-cleaning set in 
j strong pigskin with gold 
clasps, including, veiy in- 
geniously, a bottle of patent- 
leather reviver. Another pig- 
skin, indispensable at the 
Front, holds a complete tea- 
set. It resembles the old tea- 
basket, but weighs at least 
five ounces less (no small 
matter on the march, I am 
told) and is more compact. 
With such a gift as this, 


no officer need ever again go without 
tea in the trenches. Messrs. Slimmer 
and Bang are to be congratulated. 

Anything more charming than the 
Service card-cases at Messrs. Slosson 
and Kay’s I have never seen. One side 
is intended for paper notes, of which 
every officer at the Front is in constant 
need ; the other half is reserved for his 
visiting-cards, which it is de rigimtr, I 
am told, to leave on the enemy after 
every visit to their trenches. Some 
officers go so far as to place their cards 
on the point of their bayonet — a charac- 
teristic British touch. Messrs, Slosson 
and Kay also have charming combina- 
tions of drinking-flask and ear-syringe 
in all the more precious metals, and 
field-glasses studded with diamonds. 
For home use the same firm has a 
most delightful Special Constable’s 
gold-mountisd truncheon, which -un- 
screws for liquid refreshment, of which 
our S. C.’s are often in need. 

^ Messrs. Kyte and Kyte have a really 
dinky little Game Book especially pre- 




“And what can I get for you, Sir?” 

“I’m looking for tviy father. Has he been in here? He’s an old man 'bout thirty-seben.” 


1 pared for the War and as a Christmas 
gift. It differs at first sight very little 
from the ordinary game book of an 
English shoot, but on examination we 
find that the game is of Larger size. 
The divisions include all ranks of the 
German army, so that an exact analysis 
of one's bag can be kept. M^svs. l^yte 
and Kyte also make a Service fountain 
Pen which, not only acts as a pen but 
also as a clinical thermometer and pipe- 
cleanar. It has furthermore an attach- 
ment for removing stones from horses’ 
feet. Made in gold, it is a most becom- 
ing Yuletide gilt. 

A OEEDIBILITY INDEX. 

“ This Poland business is still rather 
hard to fallow,” said my wife plaintively, 
after consulting the latest newspaper 
map pinned ovpr the mantelpiece, ” and 
I know it ’s tremendously important. 
I wish they wouldn’t keep fighting in 
small villages that aren’t marked; and 
really beyond the bare fact that both 
armies repeatedly surround one another 
simultaneously it is not at all easy to 
gather just what they are at.” . 

“ The whole thing would be as clear 
as day,”, said my sister-in-law, who 
likes to be regarded as an authority on 


land operations — I am myself our 
Naval Expert — if only one knew what 
to believe. Have the Germans occupied 
Przsczwow or have they not ? ” 

“ I think they must have done. Last 
night’s paper said that it^ \Yas .believed 
that Przsczwow was officially occupied, 
and it says here that it is officially 
stated that Przsczwow is believed to be 
occupied.” . ^ ^ 

“It ’s only partially official,” said I, 
who had carefully collated the repoits 
on the point. “ It was semi-official 
from Amsterdam, official from Berlin, 
considered to emanate from a good 
source in Pionie, and unofficially denied 
in Petrograd.” 

“ It must bo true,” said my wife. 
“You were always a good believer, 
dear,” said I. “I doubt if I know 
any one who has believed as much in 
sheer quantity as you have since the 
war began. You know you swallowed 

that yarn about ” 

“Don't you think,” my wife broke in 
hastily (for she simply hates to be 
reminded of the Russians in England), 
“ that we ought to have a sort of index 
to judge these rumours by ? ” 

“I see,” said I. “ One hundred for 
absolute Teliability. l^il for the per- 
fect and utter lie.” 


The table which resulted was hung 
up beside the map for reference; I re-; 
commend it for general use. 

London, Paris or Petrograd (official) . 100 
,, ,, ,, (semi-official). 50 

Berlin (official) 25 

It is believed m military circles hero 

that ■ . 24 

A correspondent "who has just re- 
turned from the firing-line tells 

me that 18 

It is freely stated in Brussels that 17 

Our correspondent at Amsterdam 

wires that . 13 

Our correspondent at Rome an- 
nounces that 11 

Berlin (unofficial) . 10 

I learn from a neutral merchant 

that 7 

A story is current in Venice to the 

effect that 5 

It is rumoured that 4 

I have heard to-day from a reliable 

source that 3 

I learn on unassailable authority 

that 2 

It is rumoured in Rotterdam that 1 

Wolff’s Bureau states that . . 0 

We didn't put in my wife’s other 
sister who lives on the East coast, 
because I don’t like to hurt people's 
feelings. My wife hears from her 
frequently. Her average is about 
nineteen to one against, so that her j 
j proper place on the list would be ; 
i bracketed with the story from Venice. 
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TREASURES IN STORE. 

He is a great man in the Pantomime 
world. As he rose from his roll-top 
desk with the evident intention of 
kicking me, I hastened to explain that 

I was only a harmless reporter come 
to look at some of the new lyrics. 

Ah,*' said he, that alters the case. 

I thought yon were another topical 
songster. Now here *s a clever little 
piece about the Navy.’’ 

I stretched out my hand for it. 

“ No,” he said. “ So much depends 
on intelligent expression and emphasis 
that I’d better read it to yon. I 
think of calling this one ‘ The Battle of 
the Biine.* . 

“The seas roll high, and the smohe around 
does hang, 

And the Dreadnoughts steam along in line ; 
The big guns boom and the little fellows bang, 

And the shells go bimiping in the brine ! 

The flags run up, and the Adniiral says, ‘ 

Sirs, - 

Buck up and send the Huns to Davy Jones ! ' 
Then the Captain cheers, and the men hitch 
up their trousers, 

And they all give Hohenzollcrn three groans ! 

There it is ; ” and the Great Man 
fairly purred with satisfaction. ** Une 
])etite pidce de tout droit, isn’t it ? ” he 
said. “ I gave you a hint of the tune. 
It needs a stirring one.” 

“ It does,” said I, delighted to bo 
able to agree with liim on one point. 
“And you have other songs equally 
topical *? ” 

He pointed to a bale in the corner 
that 1 had taken for a new carpet. 
“I ’ve had a good few to choose from,” 
he said. “ I fancy this one is about 
the best. My leading low -comedian 
writes all his own lyrics — extraordin- 
arily adequate little man. He opens 
briskly : — 

Pip-pip, girls! 

As I was walking down the street, 

Because it couldn’t walk down me, 

One day last week I chanced to meet 

A German en-ee-mee. 

He had a notebook in his hand (not a 
sausage) 

And I said, * *Bre ’s a spy ! W^ot 0 ! ’ 

So I gripped him by the collar and— 

And — then — — ^let — ^him — go ! 

For he (ha ! ha ! he ! he 1) 

Was bigger than me, you see. 

So I thought it^well to run and tell 

The sposhul constabularee ! 

“Yes,” he gasped, “I thought that 
’ud hit yon. That ’s what I call a real 
live piece of work. Here ’s another — 
in the old-fashioned style. Not quite 
so much snap about it. But my 
fourth low -comedian thinks be can 
make it go. It ’s called, ‘ When Father 
Threw his Wages at the Cat/ 

We ’re not a happy family, we *re always on 
the nag, 

Our miseries are dreadful to relate ; . 

I ’ve got two little sisters who are both a ma.ss 
j of blisters 

From settling disagreements in the grate ; J 

This afternoon my Uncle Charlie kicked me 
down the stairs 

And walloped me for crumpling np the mat ; 
But this, though far from nice, is simply 
nothing to the crisis 

When father threw his wages at the cat ! 

There lint'e been other ructions, and especially 
the day 

That mother lent our dicky to the sweep, 
When all of us were weeping and the baby 
gave np sleeping 

Because it was impossible to sleep ; 

But all the rows that evesr raged in any British 
home 

Were never half so horrible as that 

Which made the coppers rally to the storming 
of our alley 

When father threw his wages at the cat 1 ” 

“ Is that out of date ? ” said I. “ If 
so, I like the old style best.” 

He grunted. . “ It ’ll pass,” he said ; 

“ but the other ’s the business.” 

“ Well, give me pleasure first,” said 
I. “As a true Briton I can always 
take it sadly.” 

BARBARA’S BIRTHDAY BEAR. 

Barbara’s birthday comes once a year,. 
And Barbara’s age you may surely 
know 

If into the toy-box depths you ’ll peer 
And count the Teddy-bears all in a 
row. ' 

For by Barbara’s law, which we all 
obey, 

. She claims each year, as the birthday- 
due 

That her loyal subjects must cheerfully 

A new Teddy-bear for the toy-box Zoo. 

Some of them growl and some of them 
squeak, 

And one can play on a rub-a-dub 
drum, 

Bub till Barbara’s birthday last Wed- 
nesday week 

Not one of the Teddy-bears was dumb. 

The latest addition to Barbara’s bears 
Was a splendid fellow when well 
displayed 

In one of the smallest of nursery chairs, 
And his label declared he was “Eng- 
lish made.” 

Barbara called him her “ bestest bear,” 
But he tumbled soon from this place 
of pride ; 

For she squeezed him here and she 
pounded him there, 

And “Daddy, he doesn’t growl,” 
she cried. 

Barbara shook him and flung him down ; 
She turned her back and refused to 
play; 

And to every argument said with a 
frown, 

“He ’s my worstest bear; he can go 
away,” 

We took him back, and we asked 
instead 

For “ A bear like this, that can growl, 
you see ; ” 

But the shopman smiled and he darkly 
said, 

“All growls are made, Sir, in 
Germany.” 

* Ho doubt this defect in the British indus- 
try has by now been made good. 

THE NEW REPORTING. 

Tonbuby r. Haileybridge. 

(A Bughy Match reported after the style 
of the German General Staff, The 
passages in brackets are the loorh of 
a neutral correspondent,) 

OuE brave Tonburians kicked off 
against the wind and immediately 
assumed a strong offensive along the 
whole line, forcing the enemy to evacu- 
ate his positions. When we reached 
their Twenty-five it became clear, after 
a furious struggle, that a decision was 
inevitably about to be postponed on* 
account of the unexpected strength of 
their defence. (One try to Haileybridge 
which was converted.) 

After some fierce scrummaging in 
mid-field, in which we bad all the best 
of it, it was found necessary, owing to 
strategic reasons, for our forces to 
occupy entirely new positions some 
thirty yards nearer to our own touch- 
line. Thereafter there was nothing 
whatever to report. (Try to Hailey- 
briclge.) 

When the game was resumed it soon 
became evident that the situation was 
developing according to our expecta- 
tions. (A.droppedgoal to Haileybridge.) 

Fighting continued, but there was no 
new development to report, (Two tries.) 

At half-time the head-master heartily 
congratulated the Tonbury Fifteen upon 
the magnificent victories they were 
gaining against superior forces, and 
assured them that it would soon be 
over, and they would all be back in 
time for tea. He then conferred their 
caps upon the whole Fifteen and an 
extra tassel upon the Captain. It is 
understood that the school-house will 
be decorated with bunting. 

The second half was largely a repeti- ' 
tion of the first. We continued to keep 
up a powerful pressure all along the 
line, varied only by frequent occupation 
of new strategic lines, occasional post- 
ponements of decision, several stages of 
development according to anticipation, 
and some rapid re-grouping of our 
forces. The whistle found us pressing 
heavily, just outside the goal-line (the 
Tonbury one). 

(Result : Haileybridge, 43 points ; 
Tonbury, nil) 
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THE BERLIN CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

Yule Logs. 

Made from the finest Belgian church 
carved oak. A Prussian General ' 
i ^vrifces : “ This wood burns admirably. 

I speak from personal observation of ex- 
periments carried out under my orders. 

An admirably suitable present for 
this year is a 

War Map. 

Those we offer are calculated to be 
particularly popular, the little Imperial 
flags not being detachable but painted 
on to the 7nap — at Paris, London, 
Petersburg, etc. Thus, whatever may 
be happening in the field, you may con- 
tinue cheerful. 

American Mirrors. 

As many of our most exalted cus- 
tomers complain of the quality of these 
goods, considering them too crude and 
glaring in their effect, we have prepared, 
with the help of our Ambassador at 
Washington, a special glass which pro- 
vides a less realistic reflection. Sold in 
various shapes — the Kaiser mirror, the 
Dernburg reflector, etc. Try one. 

A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Calais-Beach Pebble Brooches. 
(We regret to announce that at the 
last moment our buyer writes that he 
is unable to procure the last-named 
article.) 

TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Studies in the Art of Dragging-in. 

[“ ThouglL the Palhland Islands are drear} 
and uninviting enough, they have added their 
quota to the gaiety of the world. It should 
not be forgotten that Miss Ellaline Terris is a 
native of Stanley, the capital of the islands;” 
—Fall Mall Gazette.'] 

The town of Bonn, in Ehenish 
Prussia, which has recently been in 
evidence owing to the enterprise of 
French aviators, is the seat of a uni- 
versity, of an Old Catholic bishopric 
and a school of agriculture. But it owes 
its chief title to fame to the fact that it 
was the birthplace of Beethoven, the 
eminent composer. Beethoven was a 
man of a serious character, but thanks 
to the genius of Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, who impersonated the illustrious 
symphonist in one of his notable pro- 
ductions, he has contributed substanti- 
ally to the general gaiety. 

Scarborough’s unhappy plight under 
the shells of the German Kavy will not 
soon be forgotten, and the sympathies 
of us all are with the unfortunate 
townsfolk of the Northern resort. 
Brighton, however, which shares with 
Scarborough the claim to be called the 
Queen of Watering Places, is unharmed 
and no doubt will remain a favourite 
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THE JOY OF BILLETING IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. 

Time, 6 a.m. 

Brigade Major. “I say. Sir, may I finish dressing in here? They’re shellin’ 

THE north bedrooms!” 


recreation ground for tired Londoners 
on Sunday, among whom that mirth- 
provoking comedian, Mr. George 
Graves, is often to be .seen. 

The strategical and political import- 
ance of Egypt has of late somewhat 
overshadowed its picturesque aspect. 
But Memphis, Luxor, the Pyramids 
are still names to conjure with, as 
anyone will readily admit who recalls 
the wonderful stage pictures in Bella 
Donna, in which the rdle of good 
genius was sustained with such con- 
summate skill and sympathy by Sir 
George Alexander, whose smile is 
as irresistible as the sword of his 
Macedonian namesake. 

‘ Tokio, the capital of the Japanese 
Empire, has re-emerged into prom- 
inence owing to the celebrations over 
the fall of Tsingtau. But it must 


never be forgotten that Miss Gertie 
Millar’s espUglerie has caused many 
critics to compare her with the famous 
Japanese actress, Madame Sada Yaoco, 
who, so far as we know, was born at 
Tokio and is one of its brightest jewels. 

All eyes have recently been turned 
towards Ypres, and every one not of 
Teutonic caste must regret the damage 
that has been wrought there by the 
War. The word Ypres, however, to 
many persons, is chiefly interesting as 
giving its name to the old tower at 
Eye, in Sussex, where Mr. Henry 
James, whose sprightly and fertile 
pen has added so much to the dubiety 
of nations, has long resided. 

“II verso di Shaeckspeare ‘Eules, Britain, 
on the suaves.’ ” — Corriere delle Fuglie, 

Not Kipling’s after all, you see. 
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TOO MUCH NOTICE. 

I DECIDED to go home by bus. My 
season-ticket had expired painlessly 
the previous day, and twice already 
that morning I had had to satisfy the 
curiosity of the railway officials as to 
my name and address. Although I 
had explained to them that I was on 
half-salary and promised to renew 
business relations with the company 
as soon as the War was over or Uncle 
Peter died — whichever event happened 
first — they simply would not listen to 
me, and hence my decision to adopt 
some other means of transport. I sig- 
nalled to a bus to stop, and, as the 
driver, seeing my signal, at once put on 
his top speed, I just managed to fling 
myselt on to the spring-board as the 
vehicle tore past. 

I ran up to the first ’ 
storey, and sat down in j j ^ , 
the front seat. Then 
I took out my cigarette- 
case and was about to 
light a cigarette when a j 
printed notice caught j ^ 
my eye— j 

PASSENGERS WISHING ‘ - . 

TO SMOKE I 

AR^J KINDLY 
REQUESTED ^ , 

TO OCCUPY THE 
REAR SEATS. - j 

If the notice had-beeii ! 

put a little less politely I 

1 should have ignored 

it; but I can -refuse 

nothing to those who 

are kind to me, so 1 

refrained from lighting 1 ^ 

up, and contented my- i 1 

self with looking round to see if- there 
was a rear seat vacant. There Wasn't. 
A cluster of happy,. smoking faces con- 
fronted ine. I turned round again, and 
wished I had learnt to take snuff. 

Oheer-o, Bert ! ’’ said a refined voice 
just behind my car, and at the same 
moment a walking - stick playfully 
tapped the head of the young fellow 
sitting next me. My neighbour faced 
about, kicked me" on the shin, dug the 
point of his umbrella into my calf, 
knocked off my ^ince-nez with liis 
newspaper, and spread himself over 
the back of the seat. 

“’Alio, Alfl” he said. “Thought 
it must’ve been you. Look 'ere, I 
want to see you ” 

“Perhaps,” I interrupted, “your 
friend would like to change places with 
me. Then you can scrutinise him at 
your ease — and mine.” 

“You ’re a sport,” remarked Bert. 

He spoke truly. Little did he guess 
he was addressing a Double-Blue — 
bowds and quoits. Alf and I changed 


places, and my attention at once ‘ say I should have worked my passage i 
became absorbed by a notice headed j to the notice you refer to. 1 haven’t 

BE\YARE OP PICKPOCKETS. | reached it yet.” 

T, , i, J it -i- i! “Look ere, said the conductor. 

I bad ]ust reached the exciting part thrusting me into the vacant smoker’s 
when two girls arrived on the landing and pointing with what I at first 
j ■■ Them aren t two together; we shall ^ saveloy, but which upon 

have to divide, I heard one say ^ 1 ^ 3 ^^. ection proved to be his fL- 

i ‘‘Excuse me, I said, rising Don t g 3 

divide. I 11 get into a single seat if ® i 


t you care to take this double one.” 

I was rewarded with the now almost 
obsolete formula, of “ Thank you,” and 
moved a seat further back. Here I 


TO AVOID ACCIDENTS PASSENGERS 
SHOULD REMAIN SEATED WHILE 
THE BUS IS PASSING UNDER EAIL- 
W'AY BRIDGES. 


I found some - fresh reading material 3 ,, 

providedfor me mtheshapeof a notice U^ok any farther than the end of your 


to the effect that 

i PASSENGERS ARE WARNED Then if I had your nose,” I retorted, 

NOT TO PUT THEIR ARMS J should need a telescope to see even 
OVER THE SIDE OP THE BUS. far as that.” 

When I had probed its beauties . to I was much disappointed that, just 
"■ ' . ~7 , ^ caustic 

’ ‘ V part, the exigencies of 

^ his profession demand- 

I e^t^at he should p^eh 

TO STOP THE BUS 

^ ‘ 

It was a friendly and 
notice, for, to 

^ u ^ beginning to feel afraid 

THE IRON CROSS EPIDEMIC. ' ^ carried so 

German CEUiSER, hurrying home after shelling health- 

DRDERS TO LIGHTEN THE SHIP FOR THE SAKE OF SPEED. COUiCl DOC llOpe tO 06 a 

^ : J thorbugbly reliable bus 

the utmost depth I again turned round and a„ library, at the same time. I 
to see if there was a vacant seat among therefore determined to forfeit several 
j^y “I saw -one. divisions of my ticket, and give my 
Quickly I rose and hastened to secure “ season ” one more chance. 1 gob up 
it, but at the same moment the bus and struck the bell once. As the driver 
turned a sharp corner and I .sustained didn’t, know it was just an .ordinary 
a violent blow on the back of my head passenger that struck it he pulled up 

immediately.. I had got halfway down 
The conductor, who had just ap- the staircase when somebody — it must 
peaied on deck to collect fares, helped have, been that offensive conductor — 
me to my feet. Then he rounded gave the game away, for the bus jerked' 
T M , , , badly and started off again at a rare 

Why don t }ou read the notices ? ” pace. So did I, But as I fiew' through 
he said by way of peroration. “Then the air I could not help catching a 
it ^yomdn b ve appened.” , fleeting glimpse of a final advisory 

The notices ^ I repeated, banding notice— 
him my fare. “ I ’ve done nothing else „ 

but read notices ever since I got on this PASSENGERS ARE CAUTIONED 

wretched reading-room, I know" where AGAINST ALIGHTING PROM 

I may smoke and where I ma^ n^ I 

know that I must beware of pick- 

pockets, and I know that I mustn’t The Emiing StandanVs moing 

waggle my arms over the side-rails, news: 

further, I have read Mr. Pinkerton’s “That’s Enough, 19st 21b (Mr. R. Gavcllo) 
personal assurance that his Pills are J. Killalou 0” 

the Best. If 1 ’d had more time I dare- We agree with the horse. 


THE IRON CROSS EPIDEMIC. 

German cruiser, hurrying home after shelling health- 

orders TO LIGHTEN THE SHIP FOR THE SAKE OF SPEED. 


PASSENGERS ARE CAUTIONED 
AGAINST ALIGHTING PROM 
THE BUS WHILE IN MOTION. 

Fiom The Evening StandareVs racing 


J. Killaloti 0” 



Gmeml, “Glad to see you walking, my lad. I always like to see a man who considees his hobse.” 
liecruit. “ Thank you, Sir. But my near side stirrup’s broke, and I can’t get on.” 

General, “Then why the deuce don’t you get on with the ope-side one?” 

Eecruit {after some consideration), “ But I ’d be sittin’ wrong way bound.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

{By llr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

I AM sorry that I cannot now be the first to call King 
Albert's Book (Hoddeb and Stoughton) The Golden Book. 
But, sin^e this term has already been applied, I can only 
applaud it. I suppose never in the history of books has 
such an one as this been put together, just as never in the 
line of kings lias monarch received, under such circum- 
stances, so rare a tribute. If in the Belgian heart, from 
ruler to refugee, there is room for more pride than should 
of right be there already, surely these pages, voicing the 
homage of all that counts in the world to-day, will bring it. 
We are all King Albert’s men now, and in this book we 
have a welcome chance of proving our fealty. You will 
observe that I say nothing about the volume as commercial 
value for the three shillings that it costs to buy. One glance 
at. the list of those who contribute (a kind of international 
supplement to Who 's Who) is all that is needed to satisfy you 
on this point. The Daily Telegraj^h is primarily responsi- 
ble for gathering together a greater assembly of the names 
that matter than was ever collected between covers. To the 
proprietors, to Mr. Hall Caine, who edits the book, and to 
the printers (especially for the illustrations in colour, which 
are triumphs of reproduction) I can only offer my thanks 
and congratulatory good wishes. Certainly, The Daily 
Telegraph Belgian Bund, to which will go the entire pro- 
ceeds of the sale, deserves well the shillings that this 
splendid effort will bring to it. King Albert's Book is 
indeed a noble tribute to nobility— one tha't for every sake 


will become an liistoric souvenir of the Great Days. And 
(if I may confess the secret wickedness of my heart as I 
road) how I should love to see the Berlin Press notices ! 


When Mr, Theodore Roosevelt stated on page 25 of 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness (Murray) that his was 
not a hunting-trip, but a scientific expedition, I winked 
solemnly, so often, have I read books in which science is 
used as an excuse for a slaughter that to the unblood thirsty 
seems to be more than a little indiscriminate. Now, how- 
ever, there is nothing to do but to withdraw that wink and 
to say that Mr. Roosevelt and his companions killed only 
for the sake of food and specimens, though on one very 
exciting occasion a man called Julio displayed a most 
unwholesome desire to slay anybody or anything. This 
renegade’s lust for murder was merely a side-show, but it 
serves vividly to illustrate the dangers and risks that the 
travellers took as they fought their way along the River of 
Doubt. No escape is possible from the buoyancy of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s style; as Irankly as any schoolboy enjoying a 
holiday lie revelled in the ups and downs of his adventures ; 
aud if his enthusiasm for the important work that he was 
helping to accomplish occasionally leads him to relate 
trivialities, and also prevents him from advancing a few 
kilometres without adding up the total number he has 
travelled, the essential .fact remains that bis tale of exploit 
and exploration is told with a joie de vivre that carries 
everything before it. Among the many discoveries that he 
made is one from which time has taken away any cause for 
surprise.' “There was,” he says, “a German lieutenant 
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cAVPi-al German ible novel— a defect of tactics rather than of capacity— 
with the Paraguayan offi^eib ° Para<Tuayans and whether the book doesn’t show too many signs of the 

offieem who are “ S.fto TFiZdeniis is hustle and vibration of the car are questions that intrude 

with their arm). '"Lc. two of which themselves; and certainly one has a right to ]ib at the 

packed with wonderfully 8°°^ ^ • Tn^iancs of Preface which seems to suggest that the novel, written 

introduce ns to a game played by tie ' b^^fore war brolce out, was to enlighten the public, by a 

which the initial rule S’^hJ head. One ' sugar-coated method, as to the general terrain of the conflict 

on the ground and butt the i ; „. inevitable at some future date, so that we might “better 

wonders if Brazil’s future battles will be won in the plaj mg ones were doing at the Front.” 

fields of the Pareeis. indeed so, then it was distinctly untactful that 

Ji’SfbSof remrni™ i £lking L?el&^ d^^f 

t?at I cannot forbear to quote them. The tale concerns ^ that the topical prefac e is being overd one these dajs. 

ciSr™ ^laonS 


Charges) was once taking the 
Orchestra through a rehearsal at , 
which some ladies had been in- 
vited to be present. They indulged i 
in whisperings and chatteiings ^ 
which greatly disturbed thej 
players. Buelow turned round 
and said, “ Ladies, we are not 
hei'e to save the Capitol, but to ; 
make music.” Pretty neat that ‘ 
for a Prussian 1 It is an example ; 
of the many excellent tales to be 
found in Pages from an Un- ' 
ivritlcn Diary (Arnold). Some', 
of the best of them concern this | 
same BuELOW,and have done much , 
to disprove my personal belief in i 
the non-existence of German hu- ' 
mour. But thi^oughout his book 
Sir Charles is ibe best of good 
company. Whether he is chatting 
about Eoyalty — there is a rather 
moving little anecdote of Queen j 
Victoria and Tennyson that i 
was new to me — or telling again ; 
the often-told history of the j 
Cambridge Greek Pla'ys and the ; 
A.D.G., he has a happy pen for ' 
a point, and even the chestnuts 
inevitable in such a collection are 
served with a flavour of origina- 
lity. 1 must be allowed to quote 
one more of von Buelow's good 



things. 


gushing 


THE WILHELM MISTLETOE. 

A cari> op Teutonic origin not likely to have a 

BIG SALE OVER HERE THIS SEASON. 


Paul) is that Miss Kate Horn, 
who wrote it, seems somewhat 
to have disregarded the classic 
advice of Mr. Curdle to Nicholas 
Nicldehy in the matter of observ- 
ing the unities. It struck me, 
indeed, that she had begun it as 
a Cinderella-tale and then found 
that there wasn’t enough of this 
to go round. Thus the early’- 
chapters roused my sympathetic 
interest for Charlotte Clairvaux 
(the bullied companion of thehate- 
ful cat,- Mrs. Mendes) and her 
admiring suitor, Dr. Slvuchford. 
I felt deeply for poor GharloUCy 
and longed for the moment when 
the doctor, who was eminently 
desirable, would fold her in his 
manly arms. Bub this moment 
came confusingly early, in the 
third chapter, and left us with 
three-quarters of the book to fill 
up. So Charlotte, for no reason 
— that I could see— but this of 
space, refuses her ShiLohford, and 
off go she and Mi's. Mendes to 
Versailles, wdiere they meet a 
good number of pleasantly-drawn 
people, and encounter a variety 
of adventures, some amusing, 
some merely farcical. Without 
doubt Miss Horn has a pretty 
wit, but I admired its exercise far 
more in character than incident. 


m^isical party begged for an in- 

troduetion to the great man. „-Jmore in character than incident. 

Which being given, “ Oh, Monsieur von Biiloivf she said, There is, for example, a delightful new version of Mrs. 
vans connaissesi Monsieur Wagner, n'est-ce pas?” Bowing, Malaprop in the lady whose ambition it was “to live in 


and without a shade of surprise, Buelow answered at once, a mayonnaise in a good part of London.” I loved her, 
“ Mats ouiy Madame ; e'est le mari de ma femme ! ” A and the terrible French infant, and the nuns, and the old 
great man! countess and the other Versailles folk. But of the incidents, 

fantastic adventures with elephants and such, one some- 
I am quite prepared to accept Mr. Lindsay Bashford’s times feels that their humour is, as the author says of 
Cupid in the Car (Chapman and Hall) as a nice unpreten- M. de Lafontaine^s smile, a thing that seemed to be 
tious diary of a motor-tour on and about the Franco- jerked out by machinery^ Yet I am bound to confess that 
German BVontier, ingeniously done into novel form and it made me laugh. So why grumble ? 

wholesomely seasoned with adventure and the arrangement ^ " ■ 

of marriages shortly to take place. And,I distinctly like his The Times, describing the attempted escape of a German 
taciturn paragon of a chauffeur, — a nephew of officer in the disguise of ‘Safety Matches,’ says: “There 

Straher the voluble, as I should judge from a certain family was nothing in the box to excite* suspicion.” Except, of 
resemblance_ and, by the way, much too intelligent to course, the officer, 
murder his French phrases in the hopeless manner which WTTZ . . ... 

the author, none too serupnlous in these little touches, world has grown too big to ?est content mth one stmdard.” 
suggests. But whether Mr. Bashfobd hasn t spoilt an Evening Stamlard. 

enthusiastic travel book without producing quite a plans'- Hence The Evening Standard. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Abdul the D — d is said to feel it 
keenly that, when the British decided 
to appoint a Sultan in Egypt, they did 
not remember that he was out of a job. 

Meanwhile Abbas Pasha is reported 
to have had. a presentiment that he 
would one day be replaced by Kamel 
Pasha, If is said that for some time 
past he would start nervously whenever 
he heard the band of a Highland regi- 
ment playing The KameFs a-coming,” 


We have very little doubt that the 
German newspapers are pub- 
lishing photographs of Whitby 
Abbey, and claiming the entire 
credit for its ruined condition. 

It remained for The Tivies 
to chronicle the Germans’ most 
astounding feat. It happened 
at Hartlepool. "A chimney 
nearly 200 feet in height, on 
the North - Eastern Eailway 
hydraulic power-station, was,” 
our contemporary tells us, 

“grazed by a projectile about 
100 yards above its base.” 

The Archbishop of Yobk, 
who was one of the Kaiser’s 
few apologists, is said to feel 
keenly-that potentate’singrati- 
tude in selecting for bombard- 
ment-two unprotected bathing- 
places in his Grace’s diocese. 

It is widely rumoured that 
Wilhelm is conferring a 
special medal on the perpe- 
trators of this and similar out- 
rages, to be called the Kaiser- 
ye-Hun medal. 

Some of the German news- 
papers have been organising a 
symposium- on the subject of how to 
spend the coming Christmas. Herr 
Arthur voh Gwinner, director of the 
Deutsche Bank, is evidently something 
of a humourist. “ More than ever,” he 
says, “ in the exercise of works of love 
and charity.” We rather doubt whether 
the Herr Direk tor’s irony will be 
appreciated in high quarters. 

A message from Amsterdam says 
that there are signs in Berlin of 
discontent with the German Chancellor 
and his staff, and patriots are calling 
for a “clean sweep.” The difficulty, 
of course, is that, while there are 
plenty of sweeps in Germany, it is not 
easy to find a clean one. 

“Immediately after his ariival at 


Eonae,” says The Liverpool Echo, 
“ Prince Buelow proceeded to the Villa 
Malte, his usual residence at Eome, 
where he will stay until he takes up 
his quarters at the Caff’arelli police.” 
Our alleged harsh treatment of aliens 
fades into insignificance by the side of 
this ! ■ o, 

General Baron von Bissing, the 
Governor- General of Belgium, has in- 
formed a German journal that the 
Kaiser has “ very specially commanded 
him to help the weak and oppressed 
in Belgium.” By whom, we wonder, 
are the Belgians being oppressed ? 


and creeds. Commenting on this. The 
Evening Standai'd : “This is not 
a surprising matter from our point of 
view, but the German cast-iron system 
does not lend itself either in thought 
or practice to adaptability.” Some 
people, we believe, imagine the Ger- 
mans feed, without exception, on 
Pickelhauben. 


A little while ago the Germans were 
claiming our Shakspeaee. We now 
hear that a forthcoming production at 
His Majesty’s Theatre has set them 
longing, in view of the scarcity of the 
metal, for our Copperfield. 



Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
Father of the House of Com- 
j mons, has decided to resign his 
seat in Parliament. This does 
not however mean that the 
House will be left an orphan. 
Another father wiE be found 
at once. 

I It is rumoured that, after 
' the War is over, a statue is to 
' be erected to the Censor at 
Blankenberghe, in Belgium. 

sis 

! A tale from the Front. “ The 
I enemy are continuing to fortify 
i the coast, Sir,” said the sub- 
I aUern. “ I don’t care if they 
' fittify it,” roared his com- 
i manding officer; “it’ll make 
j no difference.” This shows 
the British spirit. 


‘But you aren’t tall enough.’* 

‘Well, can I go as a drummer-boy ? “ 

‘I’m afraid you’re too old for that.” 

‘Well, then — dash it Ar.L! I’ll go as a mascot.” 


The same journal announces that 
General von Diedenhofbn, the com- 
mander at Karlsruhe, has issued a 
proclamation expressing his “ indig- 
nation at the dishonourable conduct ” 
of three German Eed-Cross Nurses who 
have married wounded French prisoners. 
It certainly does look like taking advan- 
tage of the poor fellows when they were 
more or less helpless. 

We hear that considerable ill-feeling 
has been caused in "certain quarters of 
Paris by a thoughtless English news- 
paper calling the Germans “the Apaches 
of Europe.” 

❖ ❖ 

A German critic has been expatiating 
on the trouble we must have in feeding 
an Army with so many differenis tastes- 


A Sensational Statement. 

‘ ‘ General Smuts stated that there 
were in the field at the present time, 
not including those training, more 
than — ^ men.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

This is headed “ South AE'icaJs 
Forces,” and may have' been 
an actual piece of news until 


it reached the Censor. 


Another Impending Apology. 

We read beneath a photograph in 
The Graphic : — 

“Miss Pauline Prim — the cat in the 
Aldwych Pantomime, as she is in real life.” 

The Troubles of Neutrality. 

From a recent Geography Examina- 
tion paper : — 

“Holland is a low country: in. fact it is 
such a very low country that it is no wonder 
that it is damned all round.” 

A correspondent writes : — 

“ It is to be hoped that nothing. further will 
be heard of the^ie various proposals to intern 
the Kaiser at St. Helena. One would have 
thought that there had been quite sufficient 
desecration already of places of historic 
interest.” 
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THE WAR-LORD’S NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

Kaiseb, whab vigil will you keep to-nighb? 

Before the altai* will you lay again 
Your ** shining armour,” and renew your plight 
To wear it ever clean of stain? 

Or, while 3''our priesthood chants the Hymn of Hate, 
Like incense will you lift to God your breath 
In praise that you are privileged by fate 
To do His little ones to death? 

Will Brother Henry, knowing w'eli the scene 
That saw your cruisers* latest gallant feat, 

Kneel at your side, and ask with pious mien 
A special blessing on the fleet? 

Will you make "resolutions?** — saying, "Lo! 

I will be humble. Though my own bright sword 
Has shattered Belgium, yet wdll I bestow 
The credit on a higher Lord. 

“ What am I but His minister of doom ? 

Tlie smoke of burning temples shall ascend, 

W*'ith none to intercept the savoury funie, 

Straight upward to my honoured Kriend.** 

Or does your heart admit, in hours Tike these, 

God is not mocked with- words; His judgment 
stands ; 

Nor all the waters of His cleansing seas 
Can wash the blood>guilt from your hands? 

Make 3"our account with Him as best you can. 

What other hope has this New Year to give? 

For outraged earth has laid on you a hau 
Not to be lifted while 3^ou live. 0 . S. 


UNWRITTEN LETTERS TO THE KAISER.; 

No. XII. . 

[From iJie Ex-Sultan of Tubkey,) 

My Brother, — There are many who in these days gnash 
their teeth against 3'ou xftid pursue with malice and reproach 
the words you utter and the deeds y^ou perform, so that 
verily the tempests of the world beat about your head. It 
may please you, therefore, to know that there is one man 
at least whose affectionate admiration for you has suffered 
no decrease, n&j, has rather been augmented a hundredfold 
by the events -of- the past half-jmr. Need I say that I am 
that man ? 

It is true that I have been shorn of my honours ^nd 
privileges, that I live in' exile as a prisoner and that the vile 
insulteis of fallen majesty compass me about. I who once 
dwelt in splendour and issued my commands to the legions 
of the faithful am treated with contumely by a filthy pack 
of time-servers, and have nothing that I can call my own 
except, for the moment, the air that I breathe. Oh, for an 
hour of the old liberty and power! It would amuse me to 
see the faces of Enver and of my wretched brother 
Mohmimed as I ordered them to^ execution — thexn and 
their gang of ‘‘villainous parasites. -By the bowstring of 
my fathers, but that would be a great and worthy killing! 
Pardon the fond day-dreams of a poor and lonely old man 
whose only crime has been that lie loved his country too 
well and treated his enemies with a kindness not' to be 
understood by those black and revengeful hearts. 

I remember that in the old days there were not wanting 


those who warned me against j^ou. " Be^vare,** they 
said, “of the German Emperor. He wdll use 3^011 for 
his own purposes, and will then cast you aside like an 
orange that has been squeezed.” But I paid no heed to 
their jealous imaginings, and I had my reward. Not, 
indeed, that you were able to save me when the wicked 
burnt upon me and cast me down. The stroke was too 
sudden, and you, alas, were too far. But the memory of 
our delightful friendship is still with me to sustain and 
comfort me in my tribulations, I still have some of the 
letters in which you poured out 3’our heart to me, and when 
melancholy oppresses me I take them from my breast and 
read them over and over again. 

It is a joy to me to know that there is a firm alliance 
between my brave Turks and youv magnanimous soldiers. 
I doubt not that Allah, the good old friend of the Turks, 
will continue to bless you and give you victory after victory 
over your enemies. It is no less a joy to learn how gloriously 
and how sagaciously 3mu are conducting this war. They 
teU me that 3'our ships have bombarded the coast towns of 
England, and that five or six hundred of the inhabitants 
have fallen before your avenging shells. What matters it 
that these towns were not fortified in the strict and stupid 
sense, and that there were many women and children 
amongst those joii slew ? The towns toei'c fortified in the 
sense that they were hostile to 3’'0ur high benevolence, 
and as for women and children you need not even dream 
of excusing yourself to me. These English are no better 
than Armenians. It is necessary to extirpate them, and 
the younger 3^ou catch them the less time they have for 
devising wickedness against the Chosen of Allah, As for 
women, they need hardly be taken into account. In all 
these matters I know by 5’-our actions that you agree. You 
must proceed on your noble course until the last of these 
infidels is swept away to perdition: 

May I condole with ^muon the loss of your four ships 
of war by the guns of the British Admiral Sturdee ? • That 
was, indeed, a cowardly blow, and it is hard to understand 
why it was allowed. i . 

Farewell then, my Brother. Be assured , again of the 
undying friendship and admiration of -the poor exile, . 

• Abdul Hamid. 


KILL OR CURE. 

^[Reports conlimie io reach ais from our brave troops in the 
field that they never felt fitter,'* are the best oj 
spirits^' and so forth.] 

Have you a bronchial cough, or cold. 

And is your ailment chronic 
Past every sort of cure that ’s sold ? 

We *11 tell you of a tonic. 

Just wing our agents here a wire 
And book " A Fortnight Under Teuton Firo.” 

Do you admit with anxious mind 
Your liver’s loss of movement, 

And that in consequence you find 
- Your temper needs improvement? 

Then leave aydiile yoni' stool or bench 
And try our " Month Inside a Flooded Trench.” 

Are you a broken, nervous wreck, 

Eun short of red corpuscles, 

Painfully scraggy in the neck, 

And much in need of muscles ? 

Come to us now — for npw 's your chance — 

And take our “ Lively Tour Through Northern 
France.” 
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THE BEAL HERO OF THE WAR. 

There is an impression about that 
amon" the canclidates for the position 
of real hero of the war King Albert 
might have a chance; or even Lord 
Kitchener or S:r John French. But 
I have niy doubts, after all that I have 
heard — and I love to hear it and to 
watch the different ways in which the 
tellers narrate it : some so franldy proud, 
some just as proud, but trying to conceal 
their pride. After all that I have heard 
I am bound to believe that for the real 
hero of tlie war w’e must look elsewhere. 
Not much is printed of this young 
fellow’s deeds ; one gets them chiefly by 
word of mouth and very largely in club 
smoking-rooms. In railway carriages 
too, and at dinner-parties. These are 
the places where the champions most 
do congregate^ and hold forth. And 
from what they say be is a most gallant 
and worthy warrior. Versatile as well, 
for not only does he fight and bag his 
Bosch, but he is wounded and im- 
prisoned. Sometimes he rides a motor 
cycle, sometimes he flies, sometimes he 
has charge of a gun, sometimes he is 
doing Red Cross work, and again he 
helps to bring up the supplies with the 
A.S.O. He has been everywhere. He 
was at Mods and he was at Cambrai. 
He marched into Ypres and is rather 
angry when the Germans are blamed 
for shelling the Cloth Hall, because he 
tells you that there was a big’ French 
gun firmly established behind it, and 
only by shelling the building could the 
enemy hope to destroy that dangerous 
piece of ordnance. He saw something 
of the bombardment of Rheims and he 
watched the monitors at work on the 
Belgian coast. 

And not only does he perform some 
of the best deeds and often get rewarded 
for them, but he is a good medium for 
news too. He hears things. He’s 
somewhere about when General 
says something of the deepest signifi- 
cance to General . He knows 

men high up in the War Office. He 
refers lightly to Kitchener, and staff 
officers apparently tell him many of 
their secrets. He speaks quite casually 
and, familiarly .of Winston and what 
Winston said yesterday, for he often 
has the latest Admiralty news too. It 
was he who had the luck to be in 
the passage when Lord Fisher and 
another Sea Lord executed their historic 
waltz on the receipt of the news of 
Sturdee’s coup, I don’t pretend that, 
he is always as worthy of credence as 
he was then ; for he has spread some 
false rumours too. He was, in fact, one 
of the busiest eye-witnesses (once or 
twice removed) of the triumphant 
progress of millions of Russians through 

Scotland and England some months 
ago. He is not unaware of the loss of 
battleships of which nothing has yet 
been officially stated. In fact, his 
unofficial news is terrific and sometimes 
must be taken with salt. But denials 
do not much abash him. He was pre- 
pared for them and can explain them. 

His letters are interesting and cover 
a vast amount of ground. They are 
sometimes very well written, and in 
differing moods he abuses the enemy 
and pities them. He never grumbles 
but is sometimes perplexed by overwork 
in the trenches. He hates having to 
stand long in water and has lost more 
comrades than he likes to think about. 
One day he was quite close to General 
JoFFRE, whom he regards as a sagacious 
leader, cautious and far-sighted ; another 
day he was close to Sir John French, 
and nothing could exceed the confidence 
which his appearance kindled in him. 
On the morning of the King’s arrival 
at .the Front he was puzzled by the 
evolutions of our air scouts, who seemed 
to have gone mad; but it turned out 
that they were saluting His Majesty. 
Some of his last letters were from the 
neighbourhood of Auchy and described 
the fighting for the canal. He is a 
little inconsistent now and then, and 
one day says he has more cigarettes 
than he can smoke, and the next be- 
wails the steady shortage of tobacco. 
As to his heroic actions he is reticent ; 

1 but w’e know that many of the finest 
deeds have been performed by him. 
|He has saved lives and guns and is 
in sight of the V.C. 

And what is his name ? Well, I can’t 
say what his name is, because it is not 
always the same; but I can tell you 
how he is always desciibed by those 
who relate his adventures, his prowess, 
his news, his suspicions and his fears. 
He is always referred to as “ My son.” 

** My son,” when all is said, is the 
real hero of the war. 

It is all very well to warn the British 
public (naturalised or otherwise) against 
supporting and comforting the enemy, 
but it might have more effect if those 
in authority set the example. 

“ The British Government declares that in 
the event of the Austrian Government being 
in need of funds, Great Britain is ready to 
provide them.” — Ja^an Chronicle, 

“King George has sent a warmly-worded 
telegram of congratulation to the new Sultan 
of Turkey.” — Stmday Chronicle. 

Paragraphs such as these, for instance, 
do not provide the proper inspiration, 

“There are increasing rumours of serious 
fiction between the Austrians and the Ger- 
mans,” — Natal Times. 

Their forte, however, is humorous 
fiction. 

R. G. A. 

Over the hills where the grey hills 
rise 

Smoke wreaths climb to the cloudless 
skies, 

White in the glare of the noonday 
sun, 

Climbing in companies, one by one, 
From the strong guns, 

The long guns, 

That wake with break of day 

And dutifully drop their shells a dozen 
miles away. 

Far beneath where our airmen fly, 
Slowly the Garrison g\ins go by, 
Breaking through bramble and thorn 
and gorse, 

Towed by engines or dragged by 
horse, 

The great guns, 

The late guns, 

That slowly rumble up 

To ena.ble Alessrs. Vickers to converse 
with Messrs. Krutp. 

Garrison cannon is never swift 
(Shells are a deuce of a weight to* 
lift); 

When they are ready to open shop, 
Where they are planted, there they 
stop. 

The grey guns, 

The gay guns, 

That know what they ’j*e about, 

To wait at jfifteen hundred yards and 
clear the trenches out. 

4*7’s and 9-4’s, 

Taking to camping out of doors ; 

Out of the shelter of steel-built sheds, ’ 
Sleeping out in their concrete beds — 
The proud guns, 

The loud guns, . 

Whose echo wakes the hills, 

And shakes the tiles and scatters glass 
on distant wnndow-sills. ; 

Little cannon of envious mind 

May mock at the gunners who come' 
behind; 

Let them wait till vreVe lined our 
pets 

On to the forts and the walls of Metz ; 
The siege guns, 

The liege guns, 

The guns to batter down 
; The barricades and bastions of any 
German town. 

Though there be others who do good ' 
work, 

Harassing German, trouncing Turk, 
Let us hxLt honour one toast to-day — 
The men and the guns of the E.G.A. ! ' 
The vast guns, 

The last guns, 

[ When Spring is coming in, j | 

To roll down every Eastern road » ; 

1 a- booming to Berlin ! ^ 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF A SOLDIER. 

ler son, a verv imifhful subaltern, off to fJie front), “I got him from his father for a 


Fond Mother (who has just seen her son, a very yoiithful subaltern^ off to the front), “ I c 
ilENT and said to HIM, ‘ DaRLIHG, DON’T GO TOO NEAR THE PIRING-DINE, WILL YOU?* ’* 


NEW YEAE NOVELTIES. . 

The Strategist's Muzzle. — Eoruse 
in the Home — the Club — the EaiLway 
Train. , Fitted with best calf leather 
gag — easily attached — efficiency guar^ 
anteed, 4:S. lid. With chloroform at- 
tachment for violent cases, 8s. lid. 
Belloc size, 22s. 6d. 

Eecommended by the Censor. 

. The Allies’ Musical Box.— Beau- 
tifully decorated in all the national 
colours. A boon to organizers of war 
concerts. Plays all the National An- 
thems of the Allies simultaneously, 
thus allowing the audience to keep 
their seats for the bulk of the evening. 
A blessing to wounded soldiers and 
rheumatic subjects. 10s. lid. carriage 
paid. 

The Coin Detector. — This ingeni- 
ous little contrivance rings a bell once 
when brought within a yard of silver 
coins, and twice when in the proximity 
of gold coins. Absolutely indispens- 


able to collectors for Belief Funds. 
25. lljd. post free. 

Testimonial from Lady Isobel Tomp- 
kins : — 

“ Since using your invaluable detector 
in my collecting "work I understand 
that there has been quite a run on the 
banks and post-offices in this neigh- 
bourhood for postal orders and the new 
notes. With the addition of an. indi- 
cator of paper-money your machine 
would be perfection.” 

Harpy Families. — The game of the 
season — with portraits of all our 
political leaders. Any four assorted 
leaders of different views make a happy 
family. 10|d. 

Mr, Keir Hardib says: — *‘I never! 
knew a more aggravating game.” 

German Happy Families.— Intense- 
ly amusing ; peals of laughter come 
from the table when one asks for Mr. 
Kayser, the butcher; Mr. Prince, the 
looter ; Mr. Tirpitz, the pirate, 10|d, 


Burke’s Norman Blood. — ^The pre- 
sentation book of the season. ^ In- 
valuable to the newly naturalised. 
35. 6d. net. 

From certain Eegimental Orders we 
extract the following : — 

“There is no object-ion to the following 
being written on the Field Service Post Card : 

‘ A merry Christmas and a happy New Year.’ '* 

_ All the same, the danger of conveying 
i news to the enemy must not be over- 
looked. Many German soldiers, we 
hear, are under the impression that it 
is still August, and that they will be in 
Paris by the beginning of September. 

“ In the early hours of Wednesday morning, 
what is supposed to have been a traction 
engine when proceeding southward, struck the 
west side of the parapet with great force.’* 
Alnwick Gazette, 

When proceeding northward it has 
, more the appearance of a sewing- 
’ machine. 
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' and very ready tongue, and Lieutenant tion, heavily wooded in the treble, 
THE WATCH DOGS. j Sumners, one of those grim, earnest ! with sudden and sharp elevations and 
X. fighters whom no event however sud- depressions in the bass, and tlie 

My dear Charles, — I write on, den or stupendous can surprise into t possibility of an ambush at every turn. 
Christmas Day from a second-grade ; speech. This latter is a real soldier His reconnoitring party returns; he 
Infants* School, the grade referring j whose life is conducted in every par- starts to move forward again wi.h 
obviously to the school and not to the ; ticular on the lines laid down in scouts always in advance. He halts ; 
infants. We sit round the old Yule i military text-books.- He asks himself | he advances again and proceeds (for he 
liot-water pipe, and from the next class- : always, “ Is it soldierly ? ** and never | too is a trained soldier) by short rushes 
room come the heavenly strains of the j “ Is it common-sense *? ” Ha is at j about five bars at a time ... At last 
gramophone, one of tiiose veteran but ! present in trouble with his superior | the situation develops and he pauses to 
sturdy machines which none of life’s I officer for having frozen on to his ace j collect all his available forces and get 
rough usages can completely silence or; of trumps long after lie should have j them well in hand. I can almost hear 
even shake in its loyal determination * parted with it. But those text-books | the order being passed along the line — 
to go on and keep on-going on at all i say, “Keep your best forces in reserve,” j“ Prepare to charge” — almost catch the 
costs. Having duly impressed “ Good and so the little trumps. must needs be | bugle-call as his ten fingers rush forth 
King Wenceslas ” upon us, it is now • put in the firing line first. | to the assault, forth to death or glory, 

rendering an emotional waltz, of which, j As to the other officers of your ac- 1 to triumph or utter confusion ... As 
though now and then it may drop a note I quaintauce, each is making merry, as: to what follows, I have always thought 
or two, it mislays none of the pathos. ! the season demands, in his own fashion. I the rally after a charge was an anti- 
It was a present to thej ~ " climax, even when it consists 

Mess;Intendedforourenter- ! , ^ ^ ^ rapid “Eulo Britan- 

tainment in the ti-enches, | " ^ nia!” passing olf evenly, 

used to wear silk socks^andj last stirring detail to com- 

tervals, talk, talk,^talk with ^ easy-isb, chair sits^^the 

pose we had by now been rumoured that the battalion' 

m those trenches !md had will deploy. He sits now at' 

been hstsning to this ohsti- . leisure hut even at leisure 

nate old box slowly but he is not at ease: silent! 

canfidently assuring ■ and Oadjoduum. “Well, Sib, they do expbok ’igh wateb ai six; ’ 

reassuring" us that there is thee you kkow wot yhese -ebe buhoubs abe eowauays.- ZZZstZ- 

Snd was and always trill be our one- One is studying, not for the first time, sion, be crouches over his work. Ho 
two-three- home in the one-two-three, a map on the -wall showing the inner is at his darning ; ay, with real wool 
one-tw o- three West! I can see the truth of the currents in the Pacific; and a real needle hp is darning his 
picture; I- can see the-teai-s of happi- another is obserying,for bis information socks. The colour of his work may 
down our weather-beaten and further guidance, the process of not be harmonious, but it is a 
cheeks as we say to ourselves, “ Good- manufacture of lead pencils as illus- thorough job; he has done what even 
ness knows. It’s uncomfortable enough trated by samples in a glass-case, few women would do, he lias darned 
here, but thank heaven wo aren’t in Others are bebg more jovial still; not only the hole in his hosiery but bis 
that ball-room anyway. ’ _ . having exhausted the pictures and left hand also. 

In a comer of this room is a bridge- advertisements of the sixpenny Society As for the men, they have been dealt 
lour, iiie 0.0. IS sittmg in an mthon- papers, they are now actually reading with by a select body under the formid- 
tative, relenriess silence. His tactical the letter-press. The machine-gun able title of the Christmas Festivities 
disposition have b^n made Md they ofiicer, as I gather from bis occasional Committee. It has provided each man 
am going to be pushed through- to the remarks, is asleep as usual. with a little beer, a lot of turkey and 

bbowf Jif* enemy or And now the graniophone has ceased; much too much plum pudding. Having 

feuCnf partner IS S^ond- but alas ! Captain d’Arcy has begun- disengaged the birds into their separate 

thmkmg on the piano. As I wnte, the scheme units, it has then left the man to^ him- 


It; was a present to the i 
Mess; Intended foronrenter- ! 
tainment in the trenches, | 
though I cannot think who * 
was going to carry it there. | 
The tune serves to recall* 
the distant past, when we , 
used to wear silk socks and 
shining pumps, to glide , 
hither and tliither on hard 
floors, and talk in the in- * 
tervals, talk, talk, talk with ! 
all the desperate resource . 
of e-xhaustod heroes who ' 
know that they have only ’ 
to hang on five more minutes I 
and- they are saved. Sup- 
pose we had by now been 
in those trenches asnd had 
been listening to this obsti- 
nate old box slowly but 
confidently assuring - and 
reassuring us that there is _ 













Vidfor. “CoUL3[> yOu tell me what time the tide is ‘Dl*?*’ 

Odd job man, “Well, Sir, they do expeck ’igh water at six; 

BUT THEN YOU KNOW WOT THESE *ERB RUMOURS ARE NOWADAYS.” 


I the manipulation of his face and a and sends out a cautious patrol to - - ’ ' ' 

inore than usually heavy interspersion reconnoitre the position. He even « I ^ ' • , I 

HI* oi'th. g»«.a b, h." ■fi.TT.L.rr iSS;* 

; nemy are m-assoit^d allies. Captain gained. Glancing at his music, I must m “GtiarcZmii,” 

i Rarr. a dashing player of grfat conrage admit that he is in a dangerous situa- Yes, but what about the rectoi7 ? 






THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 

I. RODE into Pinplier Eiver on an August afternoon, 

The pinto’s lioofs on the prairie drumming a drowsy tune, 

13y the shacks and the Chinks’ truck-gardens to the Atha- 
basca saloon. 

And a bunch of the boys was standing around by the old 
Scotch -store, 

Standing and spitting and swearing by old Macallister’s 
^ door — 

And the name on their lips was Britain — the word that 
they spoke was War. 

War! ... Do you think I waited to talk about wrong or 
right 

When I knew my own old country was up to the neck in 
a fight? 

I said, “ So long 1 ’’—and I beat it— “ I ’m hitting the trail 
to-night,” , 

I wasn’t long at my packing, I hadn’t much time to dress, 

And the cash I had at disposal was a ten-spot — more or less ; 

So I didn’t wait for my ticket ; I booked by the Hoboes’ 
Express. 

I. rode the bumpers at night-time ; I beat the ties in the 
day; ‘ \ ‘ , 

Stealing a ride and bumming a ride all o£ the blooming 
way, ^ ■ 

And — I left the Eirst Contingent drilling at VaTcartier! 


I didn’t cross in a liner (I hadn’t my passage by me 1) ; 

I spotted a Liverpool cargo tramp, smelly and greasy and 
grimy, 

And they wanted hands for the voyage, and the old man 
guessed he ’d try me. 

She kicked like a ballei;* dancer or a range-bred bronco mare; 

She rolled till her engines rattled ; she wallowed, but what 
did I care ? 

It w^as “ Go it, my bucking beauty, if only you take me 
there 1 ” 

Then came an autumn morning, grey-blue, windy and 
clear, 

And the fields— the little white houses— green and peaceful , 
and dear. 

And the heart inside of me saying, “ Take me, Mother, I ’m 
here I 

“ Here, for I thought you ’d want me ; I ’ve brought you all 
that I own — 

A lean long lump of a carcass that^s mostly muscle and 
bone, 

Six-foot-two in my stockmgs — weigh-in at fourteen stone. 

Here, and I hope you '11 have me ; take me for what I ’m 
worth — 

A chap that ’s a bit of a waster, come from the ends of the 
earth 

To fight with the best that ’s in him for the dear old land 
• ‘ of his birth!” 
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Thus, what Twyerley calls “ the 
banian interest ** is amply catered for. 

Tlie section “ Intemational Law for 
the Million presents its subject in a 
novel tabloid form, as exhaustive as it 
is entertaining. I know for a fact that 
an army of clerks has been engaged at 
the British Museum for some weeks 
looking up the data. 

Following the part which contains 
concise accounts of every European 
nation from the earliest times, comes 
** Points for Plenipotentiaries,** occu- 
pying several entire numbers. Here is 
wbenartbe genius of Twyerley shines at 
its brightest, and personally I think 
that the British representatives at the 
Peace Congress should be provided 
beforehand with these invaluable pages. 
With Twyerley at their elbows, so to 
speak, they slmuld be equal to the task 
of checkmating the wily foreigner. 

I wish the Kaiser could see Twyerley 
scissoring bis territory to shreds ! 

A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 

I DISLIKE many things — ^snakes, for 
example, and German spies, and the 
income tax, and cold fat mutton ; but 
even more than any of these I dislike 
William Smith. 

As all the world knows, special 
constables hunt in couples at nights, 
a precaution adopted in order that, if 
either of the two is slain in the execu- 
tion of his duty, the other may be in a 
position to report on the following 
morning the exact hour and manner 
of his decease, thus satisfying the 
thirst of the authorities for the latest 
information, and relieving his departed 
companion’s relatives of further anxiety 
in regard' to his fate. 

William Smith is the special con- 
stable who hunts with me. As to 
whom or what we are hunting, or 
what we should do to them or they 
would do to ns if we caught them or 
they caught us, we are rather vague; 
but we endeavour to carry out our duty. 
Our total bag to date has been one 
Eoyal Mail, and even him we merely 
let off with a caution. 

Three days ago, by an unfortunate 
coincidence, William Smith overtook 
me at the end of the High Street, just 
as our sergeant was coming round the 
corner in the opposite direction. At 
sight of the latter we baited, dropped 
our parcels in the mud, stiffened to 
attention and saluted. Tlie last was 
a thmg we ought not to have done, 
even allowing for his leggings, which 
were (and are still) of a distinctly 
iipper-military type. But in the special 
constabulary your sergeant is a man to 
: be placated. His powers are enor- 
1 mons. He can, if he likes, spoil yourj 

beauty sleep at both ends by detailing 
you for duty from 12 to 4 a.m. ; or, on 
the other hand, he can forget you 
altogether for a fortnight.^ Thus we 
always avoid meeting him if possible ; 
failing that, we always salute him. 

Ha 1 ’* exclaimed our sergeant. 

We shuddered, and William Smith, 
who is smaller than myself, tried to 
escape his gaze by forming two deep. 

“What the devil are you playing 
at?” growled our sergeant. Though 
one of the more prominent sidesmen at 
our local church, he has developed 
quite the manner of an officer, almost, 
at times, I like to think, of a general 
officer. William Smith formed single 
rank again. 

Our sergeant took out bis notebook. 
“I*m glad I happened to meet you 
two,” he said. 

We shivered, but otherwise remained 
at attention. 

“ Let me see,” he went on, consulting 
his list, “ you are on together again to- 
morrow night at 12.” 

It was the last straw. Forgetting 
his rank, forgetting his leggings, for- 
getting the possibilities of his language, 
forgetting myself, I spoke. 

“ I protest,” I said. 

The eyes of our sergeant bulged 
with wrath, pushing his pince-nez off 
his nose and causing them to clatter 
to the pavement. But a special con- 
stable is a man of more than ordinary 
courage. “Allow me,” I murmured, 
and I stooped, picked them up and 
handed them back to him. 

“ Explain yourself,” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“ For the past three months,” I said, 
“ I have endured fifty-six of the darkest 
hours of the night, cut off from any 
possibility of human aid, in the company 
of William Smith, a conversational 
egoist of the lowest and most determined 
type. Throughout this period he has 
inflicted on me atrocities before which 
those of the Germans pale into insigni- 
ficance. During the first month he 
described to me in detail the achieve- 
ments and diseases from birth upwards 
of all his children — a revolting recoi’d. 
He next proceeded to deal exhaustively 
with the construction and working of 
his gramophone, his bathroom geyser, 
bis patent knife -machine and his 
vacuum carpet-cleaner; also with his 
methods of drying wet boots, marking 
his under-linen, circumventing the 
water-rate collector and inducing fer- 
tility in reluctant pullets. This brought 
us to the middle of November. Finally, 
during- the last four weeks be has 
wandered into the ramifications of his 
wife’s eaiiy-Victorian family tree, of 
which we are still in the lower branches. 

“ I cannot retaliate in kind. 1 have 

no children, poultry, pedigree wives, nor f 
any of the other articles, except boots 1 
and shirts, in which the soul of William [ 
Smith rejoices. There is but one [ 
remedy open to me, and of this, unless ji 
you detail me for duty with someone | 
else, I propose to avail myself at the 
first convenient opportunity. I shall 
kill William Smith.” 

I stopped and saluted again. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. 

I discovered that beneath our sergeant’s | 
military leggings there still beat the I 
rudiments of a human heart. Yes, as I 
looked at him I saw his softened eyes 
suffused with sympathetic tears. 

“My poor fellow 1” he said in a 
broken voice. ^ i 

It was too much, I sank to the | 
pavement, saluting as I fell, and knew ! 
no more. When 1 recovered conscious- 
ness in hospital I found in the pocket 
of my coat an envelope containing the 
following: “Promoted to the rank of 
coiporal and invalided for three \veeks, 
after which you will take duty with 
your chauffeur.” 

William Smith and I have severed 
diplomatic relations. It is better so. 

EEJECTED OFFEEINGS. 

My DEAR ilJr. Pmcli, — In these first 
few days after Christmas many of your j 
readers are no doubt faced, as we have 
been, with a problem ’which is quite 
new to them. I hope they took the 
precaution — as we did — to write and 
explain to all likely givers (1) that this 
was no 3 ^ear for the exchange of Christ- 
mas gifts among grown-up people who 
have no need for them ; (2) that it was 
the opinion of all right-thinking per- 
sons that no such gifts should be sent, I 
and (B) that consequently they were i 
sending none and hoped to receive j 
none. 

That is all right as far as it goes, but 
the problem remains of what is to be 
done with those people who can’t be 
stopped? We have had several pain- 
ful instances of this sort. The stuff 
has arrived, the usual sort of non- 
war stuff, some of which must have ■ 
cost quite a lot of money, of which ifc 
may with truth be said, “your King and ‘ 
Country need you.” How were these j 
things to be dealt with, since we felt i 
that we could not keep them ? 

We found that no general treatment 
could be applied; we have had to sort 
them out into groups, before deflecting | 
them into the proper courses. | 

Books to hospitals. In this case the ’ 
matron is asked to acknowledge them ; 
direct to the original giver. 

Smoking .Accessories (such as. the \ 
newest pipe -filler and match - striker 
and cigarette-case-opener and pouch- i 
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Officer {instructing recruits in signalling) , “Didn’t you get that message?” 

'Bccr^it «‘Yes, Sir: ‘Three Taubs and a Zeplin comin* over the 

“ Officer, “Then why the deuce didn’t you send it on?” - Itecruit, “Weld, Sir, I couldn’t ’ardly believe it.’^ * 


unfolder and cigar-holder-grip), to the 
nearest male Belgian ; and 
^AU other fortahle presents to the 
nearest female Belgian. (These two 
classes may be neatly acknowledged in 
the columns of the Courier Beige.) 

■ All larger presents (of the motor-car, 
pianola and sewing-machine variety) 
to be sold by auction for the National 
Belief Bund. Marked catalogue of the 
sale to be sent to the giver in proof of 
their safe arrival. Yours, etc.. 

An Ordinary Englishman. 


! “ The Surveyor reported that the owners of 

the manure heaps by the Kecreation Ground 
Tennis Courts had % now been covered over 
with seaweed, etc., thus complying with the 
Council’s wishes .” — Barmouth Advertiser. 

We hope this will be a lesson to them. 

The usual formula for beginning a 
letter is thus neatly rendered by a 
Hottentot Boy : — 

“As I have a line to state just to let you 
know that I am still soluberious under the 
superiority of the Supreme-Being, hoping to 
hear the same likewise from you.” 

We recommend it very heartily as a 
good opening for New Year’s Eve 
correspondence. 


THE IMPERIAL INFANTICIDE. 

It was a mighty Emperor 
Of ancient pedigree 
Who said, “ The future of our race 
Lies on the rolling sea I ” 

And straightway laboured to fulfil 
His royal guarantee. 

And when the Day had dawned, for 
which 

He long had toiled and planned, 
Unto his Grand High Admiral 
He issued his command : 

“ Go forth, and smite the enemy 
Upon his native strand." 

Sailing by night and veiled in mist, 
His swiftest ships of war 
Eained death on two defenceless 
towns 

For half an hour or more, 

Till they had slain and wounded babes 
And women by the score. 

The Fatherland was filled with joy 
By this heroic deed ; 

It gloated o’er the slaughtered balies 
Of Albion’s bated breed ; 

And Iron Grosses fell in showers ' 
On those who ’d made them bleed. 


But honest neutrals everywhere 
Were sickened and dismayed ; 

The Turk, not squeamish as a rule, 

No special glee betrayed ; 

And even Mr. Bernard Shaw 
F ailed to defend the raid I ; 

Then more in sorrow than in wrath 
The Emperor made moan:- 
“Though martyred and misunders’ood 
■ I tread my way alone, 

At least I have the sympathy 
Of God on His high throne*" 

Then from the pillar and the cloud 
Came accents clear and plain : 

“ The Massacre of Innocents 
Passes the guilt of Cain ; 

And those who sin with Herod earn 
His everlasting stain." 

Two announcements at Hereford : — 

“ Cathedral Service, Sunday, Dec. 13th. 
Preacher : Rev. H. M. Spooner. 

Baptist Chapel. 

Lecture ; ‘ Slips ot Speech and Trips in Type. ’ ’ ’ 
“Yes," said the President of Now 
College on his way to the Cathedral, ■ 
“ I know something about slips of 
speech, but what are tips in tiipeV " 




hadyinhlach. “Ouit Jim’s killed seves G-EaMAi!f3--JLND he’d nevee killed anyone before he went to France I” 


THE PEACE-MAKER. 

The Anonymous War is not to be 
followed by an Anonymous Peace. I 
have Twyerley’s own authority for this 
statement, , . 

I may go farther and make public the 
interesting fact that Twyerley himself 
has the .matter in hand, and readers of 
The Daily Booster will at an early date 
receive precise instructions how and 
where to secure Part I. of The History 
of the Peace before it is out- of print. 
It is well known that all publications 
issuing from that Napoleonic bx'ain are 
out of print within an hour or two of 
their appearance, but Twyerley takes 
precautions to safeguard readers of The 
Booster against any such catastrophic 
disappointment. 

In approaching the Peace problem 
I at this stage Twyerley is displaying his 
customary foresight. The military 
authorities frustrated Twyerley's pub- 
lic-spirited attempt to let the readers 
of The Booster into the secret of Gen- 
eral JoFFRE^s strategy — ruthlessly^ 
suppressing his daily column on The 
Position at the Front. He has resolved 
that the diplomatists shall not repeat 
the offence ; he will be beforehand with 
them. 


If Twyerley bad been listened to in 
times of peace there would have been 
no war ; the fact is undeniable.' Since 
‘ war has come, however, the danger of a 
patched-up peace must be avoided at all 
costs. In order that there shall be no 
• mistake Twyerley has prepared a map- 
of Europe - as -it - must - be - and-shall-be 
or Twyerley and his myriad readers will 
know the reason why. (The 'map is 
presented gratis with Part I. of the 
History and may also be had, varnished 
and mounted, on rollers,- for clubs and 
military academies.) 

Twyerley at work upon the map is a 
thrilling spectacle. With his remorse- 
less scissors he hovers over Germany 
and Austria in a way that would make 
the two Kaisers blench. Snip4 away 
goes Alsace-Lorraine and a slice of the 
Palatinate ; another snip ! and Galicia 
flutters into the arms of P.ussia, 

The History is to be completed in 
twenty-four parts, if the Allies^ pleni- 
potentiaries posssss the capabilities 
with which Twyerley credits them ; but 
be has prudently provided for exten- 
sions in case of need. 

Anyway, whether the Treaty of Peace 
be signed in twelve months or twelve 
years, the final part of the History will 
ga Mo press on the morrow. 


Armed with the History, readers of 
The Booster will be able to- follow step 
by step the contest in the counciL 
charnber, when it takes place. They 
will be able to paint the large white 
map with the special box of. colours 
supplied at a small additional cost. 
That, as Twyerley justly observes, is an 
ideal means of teaching the new geq- 
graphy of Europe to children. Even 
the youngest member of . a household 
where the History is taken regularly 
will be in a position to say what losis 
of territory the Kaisers and Turkey 
must suffer. (Twyerley had some idea 
of running a Prize Competition on 
these lines but was reluctant to em- 
barrass the Government.) 

Several entire chapters will be de- 
voted to “Famous Scraps of Paper” 
from Nebuchadnezzar to the Treaty 
of Bucharest. Illustrations of unique 
interest have been secured. For in- 
stance, the Peace of Westphalia carries 
a reproduction of the original document,, 
portraits and biographies of the signa- 
tories, and a statistical table of the 
Westphalian ham industry. Similarly, 
the Treaty of Utrecht is accompanied 
by a view of that interesting' town and 
several , pages of original designs for 
Utrecht velvet. 
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First XTrcMn (to Captain who has just bought a new motor-hom), “ Carry yer parcel, 
Colonel 

Second ditto {in a hoarse whisper), “GarnI Can’t yer see *e’s a bugler?” 


THE NEXT? 

Bombardment op Little Shrimping- 
ton BY THE German Fleet. 

{Extract Jrom a Beport by the German 
Admiral) 

Battle-crniser ” Yon Herod 
Sir, — With regard to the recent 
magnificent and hoch - compelling ex- 
ploit of the Imperial Squadron 1 have 
the lionour to report as follows : — 

Our battle - cruisers sighted the 
strongly -fortified sea -coast town of 
Little Shrimpington about 12.45, and 
at once opened a devastating fire. A 
hostile abbey, situated in a command- 
ing position at the cliff top, and quite 
unmistakable (as at Whitby), was the 
first to fall. The shelling of this 
edifice, to which I learn that the 
Christians attach considerable import- 
ance, for some reason that I am unable 
to comprehend, cannot fail to produce 
lively satisfaction among our brave 
allies at Constantinople. 

Next turning our guns upon the golf 
links, in fifteen rounds we put out of 
action a nine-hole course lor ladies. 
Much confusion was observed here 
amongst the enemy; the presence of 
troops being proved by the movement 
^of several bodies in bright scarlet. It 
is conjectured from this that the supply 
of khaki is already exhausted. 

Magnificent execution was done upon 
the extensive sand castles witli which 
the foreshore was covered, and for 
which indeed it is renowned throughout 
the island. Our heavy armament was 
in every case enabled to demolish these, 
at the same time slaughtering the 
children- and nurses responsible for 
them. It is to be admitted however 
that at a more favourable season of the 
year the execution here, good as it was, 
would have been considerably better. 

Altogether some five hundred shells 
were fired, as recently at Scarborough, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
enemy’s casualties, in women especially, 
must be very considerable. In addition, 
he is known to have lost heavily in 
bathing-machines, and several super- 
rowing boats were seen to sink at 
their moorings. 

Throughout the action the entire 
absence of any return fire had a most 
heartening effect upon the personnel of 
the Imperial fleet, who were thus 
enabled to work under what may be 
called conditions ideal to the German 
fighting spirit. I cannot refrain from 
expressing my sense of how greatly the 
j magnificent result of the action was due 
I to the patriotic foresight of my chief 
officer, Fire-direktor Von Ketch, who, 
having met with a motor accident when 
I touring in England so lately as last 


spring at the gates of Shrimpington 
Hall, had the good fortune to bo the 
guesfj for several weeks of the Frau 
Squire and her daughters. Not only was 
the information thus obtained of the 
greatest assistance in the general 
conduct of the operations, but we were 
enabled to place our first six- inch shell 
exactly on the dining-room of the Hall 
at an hour when the occupants were 
almost certainly assembled for lunch. , 
The entire action occupied twenty- 
five minutes, and concluded with the 
approach of the British patrol, when, 
acting in accordance with the dictates 
of Imperial policy, we ran like hares. 
So satisfactory has been this glorious 


and civilian-sanguinaiy encounter that 
our brave fellows are now eager to try 
conclusions with the bath -chairs of 
Bournemouth or the lobster -pots of 
Llandudno, It is indeed with true 
sentiments of fraternal pride that the 
Imperial Navy is now able to place 
the torn fragments of the Hague Con- 
vention 'beside those of the Treaties so 
gloriously deleted by our brothers of 
the Imperial Army. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, etc., etc. 


** Note. — A kilometre is, roughly, five-fifths 
of a» mile .” — Neiocastle Evening Chronicle, 

The Press Bureau, while not object- 
ing . 
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VICTORiNE. 

Yictoiiine, our new general, is a 
Belgian refugee. She was nafcurall} 
somewhafe broken in spirifc on first 
entering our establishment;, but as the 
days went by she became happier, anc 
so enterprising and ingratiating that 
we hastened to smother in its infancy 
a shameful doubt as to whether or not 
we had introduced into our sympathetic 
bosoms a potential viper. Morning, 
noon and night there was continuous 
scrubbing, polishing and beeswaxing; 
at all moments one was meeting a pink 
and breathless Yictorine, and the house 
echoed to an interminable stream of 
information in the French tongue. 

At mealtime, the verdict having 
been duly pronounced on each succes- 
sive dish, Yictorine would stand by 
while we ate, and unburden herself 
confidentially. ' Mon mari ’ (Jean 
Baptiste, a co-refugee who had searched 
all London for a place as valet de 
chainhre) was lightly touched upon. 
Belgium was described in glowing 
terms, a land of wonders we had not 
dreamt of. 

“ Miss will not believe me, but when 
first we arrive in England all the 
world cries, * Oh 1 regard then the little 
sheep ! ' For Mademoiselle must know 

• that in Belgium the sheep are high and 
big as that '* (Yictorine sketches in the 
air the dimensions of a good-sized 
donkey), “Monsieur mocks himself 
of me ? Monsieur should visit my pays 
where dwell the sheep of a bignes's and 
a fatness to rejoice the heart, and 
whose wool is of a softness incredible; 

, Monsieur would not then smile thus in 
his beard.” Yictorine assumes an atti- 
^ tude of virtuous indignation, disturbed 
by the ringing of the telephone bell. 

“ I save myself,” she murmurs. 
Through the half-open door we hear 
as usual only scraps of dialogue, all on 
one side, and very unsatisfying. 

“ Alloa 1 J*4coute ! Madame, je ne 
parle que le frangais— hein ? ” Loxi<r 
pause. “Alloa! Alloa!” Yictorine 
rattles the instrument impatiently. 

“ Ah ! y" est f Si Madame desire que 

j’appelle Miss ? Quelnom? Hein? 

Meesus Tscli — arch — kott. Mon 

Dieu ” 

Yictorine lays down the receiver and 

• comes back flushed into the room. 

“C'est Meesus Arch-tsch-kott qui 
demande Miss au t^i^phone. She j 
desire to know if Miss will take the ; 
dinner with her. Are they difficult 
these English names ! ” - 

But English names are not Yictorine's i 

sole difficulty. She wrestles (mentally) i 
from time to time with the butcher and i 
the baker and the milkman. The milk- 
man, it seems, is “unpeu fou.” Yictorine }f 

greets him in tire mornings in voluble 
French, and be in return bows elabor- 
ately and pretends to drop the milk 
We have watched the process from an 
upper window. Yictorine takes a step 
1 awkward, her hand flies to her heart, 
and, as she afterwards informs us, “ her 
r blood gives but a turn ” at this exhibi- 
tion of British wit. We have been won- 
dering whether it would be judicious to 
teacii her to say, “Get along withyer,” 
She is very prolific in “ ideas,” and 
seems to be chiefly inspired when en- 
gaged in the uncongenial pastime of 
cleaning the grate. 

“Know you, Miss, that I have an 
idea, me?” 

“No, really, Yictorine.” 

“Yes,” says Yictorine, mournfully 
shaking her head, “ but only an idea.” 
Yictorine lays down her implements 
and places her hands on her hips. 
“If,” she says slowly, “this Meesus 
Schmeet who was with Mr. and Miss 
before my arrival was a German spy, 
hein ? ” 

“ But why, Yictorine ? ” 

Yictorine assumes an air of owl-like 
wisdom. 

“See here,” she says, placing the 
forefinger of one hand on the thumb of 
the other, “ first she depart to care for 
the niece who is suffering — it is 
generally the mother, but that imports 
not. Then,” counting along her fingers, 
“ during three months she is absent, 
and, thirdly,” sinking her voice, “she 

1 sends for her malles,. which contain 
doubtless — who knows ? — plans of 
London, designs of the fortresses, and 
perhaps a telegraphy without wires — 
Marconi, what do I know ? Mademoi- 
selle must admit that it has the air 
droll? ” 

We do our best to allay Yictorine's 
anxiety. She however is not at all 
convinced, and evidently reserves to 
herself full liberty of action to pi-otect 
us from Gerpaan espionage and the 
effects of our own guilelessness at a 
later date. 

In the rare moments w’hen not at 
work she is pensive, but her imagination 
is by no means at rest. She gazes 
languidly out of the window into “ ce 
hvoiiillaTdf as she fondly calls a slight 
morning mist. The sparrows interest 
her. 

^ “ See, Miss, a sparrow who carries a 
piece of bread big as a house ; is it then, 
an English sparrow that accomplishes 
such prodigies ? ” 

Not^ quite fathoming the drift of 
Victorine’s meditations w^e suggest that 
it is perhaps a Belgian refugee sparrow, 
it which her amusement is so intense 
Jiat she is obliged to leave the room. 

Sometimes her fancy takes great i 
lights, . for she is very higli-minded 1 

Her weekly bath gives rise to much 
lofty .philosophical reflection, and she 
has come to the firm conclusion that it 
is “ mieux-que manger.” Also she has 
great taste, of which she occasionally 
gives us the benefit. She laughs scorn- 
fully at certain ohjets d-xert and praises 
others. Ornaments, if they meet with 
her approval, are arranged in rigid lines 
of continuous beauty, less favoured ones 
being pushed into the background, and 
books are disposed with assumed care- 
lessness in thoughtful postures. Though 
it is plain she thinks little of our taste 
in general, her disapproval is usually 
silent. It is therefore with almost 
choking pride that we receive her praise, 
though it is often, we fear, of a disin- 
genuous nature. 

‘‘It is plain that Miss 'has the eye 
artistic : that sees itself well in the now 
basin she has bought to replace the one 
that fell by hazard and burst itself. 
Monsieur also has the eye straight. In 
effect the' picture there that Monsieur 
designs is of a justness, but of a just- 
ness! One would say the place itself,” 
leaning back and half closing her eyes. 
“In Belgium could it not be better 
done. No. It is I, Yictorine, who say 
it. If Monsieur has the false digestion, 
by contrary it is evident that he has 
the head solid.” 

But Yictorine has a fault dark and 
grievous in the British eye. She jibs 
at fresh air. 

“Surely Mr., and above all Miss, 
will take a congestion with the window 
grand-open of that fashion? As for 
me I have the neuralgias to make fear ! 
Figure to ypurself that in the kitchen 
the three windows (where one would 
w^ell suffice, go) if open make to pass 
a hurricane ! ” 

A short lecture follows, in which the 
ill effects of stuffiness are pointed out, 
and Yictorine is reduced to unconvinced ' 
and mutinous silence. As the days 
pass^ a little acquiescence in “cette 
manie pour les courants d'air ” is visible, 
but at the slightest approach of cold . 
every aperture through which air may | 
possibly find ifcs way is surreptitiously 
closed, and it is only when she is out 
with her husband taking a walk or 
refreshing the inner man in a “cafe” 
with “ un peu de stoot ” that we can , 
penetrate by stealth into her bedroom ' 
and air it. 

Jean Baptiste is for the moment in 
disgrace because he has not been to see 
Yictorine for a week. He is threatened 
with all sorts of penalties when ho 
finally ^ decides to present himself. 
Primarily Yictorine is going to present 
him with savon, which appears in the 
vernacular to be the Belgian equivalent 
for beans. She is also going to wash ' 
him the head. 
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First OH Dame. “Well, my DBiB, and what are yod doing fob the oodniry?” 
Second. ditto. “I am knitting socks for the iroofs.” 

First Old Dame (robustly). “ Knitting 1 I am learning to shoot I 


OUR BbOKlNG-OFFICE. 

(I? 2 / Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerhs.) 

Sir John Lubbock, whose Life, by Mr. Hobace Hutch- 
inson, Macmillan publishes in two volumes, was one ot 
the most honourable men who figured in public life during 
the last half-century. He was also one of the most widely 
honoured. Under his name on the title-page of the book 
appears a prodigious paragraph in small typ enumerating 
the high distinctions bestowed upon him by Butish and 
foreign literary and scientific bodies, forestalling 
of a hank-holiday I have counted the list and find it contains 
no fewer than fifty-two high distinctions, one for every week | 
of the year. These were won not by striking genius or hnl- 
liant talent. Sir John Lubbock, to preserve a naine which 
the crowning honour of the peerage did not 
public mind, was by nature and daily habit con stitution^ly 
Fndustrious. After Eton he joined his father s banking 
business. In his diary under date Christmas I>ay.J-8f2. 
being the nineteenth year of his age, he gives an account 
of how he spends his day. It is too long to fi'^ote, but 
beginning by “getting up at half-past six, it mcludes 
steady reading in natural history, poetry, poh ical economy 
science, mathematics and German. Breakfast, luncheon 
and tea are mentioned in due course; but there 
to dinner or sapper. These functions 
garded by the young student as fnvolous waste ot time. 


I knew Lubbock personally during his long membership 
of the House of Commons. He had neither gf ®® 
nor charm of oratory. But he had a way of getting Bills 
through aU their stages which exceeded the average attained 
by more attractive speakers. In his references to Parha- 
mentary life he mentions that Gladstone, -when he pio- 
posed to abolish the Income Tax, told him 
to meet the deficiency partly by increase oj 
That was a fundamental principle of the .E’^o®® ^o 
Eandolph Ohukohill prepared during h^ bmf Chano^or- 
S of the Exchequer. It was left to Sir William Hae- 

couRT to realise the fascinating scheme ^L*®^® 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Another of Loicl Eandolph » 

personally unfulfiUed schemes was hrb he ' 

Found notes. In a letter dated 16 th December 1886 he 
confidentially comrnmiicated his 

When his book reaches its second edition Mi. Hutchinson 

will have an opportuni^ of ^rrecting a 2ltt^l895 
frirfb on nage 48. He -writes that, on June ilst, loJo, 

“ aU were startled by an announcement that Mr. 
had resigned and that Parliament was to be dissolved. 
The surprise was not unnatural since Lord Eosebeey was 
Prime Minister at this memorable crisis. 


I can see some good in most people, but none '^batevei 
in those chairmen of meetings who, being put up tp intro- 
duce distinguished speakers, thoroughly well worth hstemng 
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to, feel called upon to delay matters by making lengthy shrewd eye for foibles, and if you are not satisfied with 
speeches theinselves, I propose to be <juite brief in that you can take it or leave it. 1 for one took ifc, 
announeinf^ Pbofessor Stephen Leacock on Arcadian but always with a feeling that be was offering nie a spark- 
Adventures %vUh the Idle Bich{LK^'&). Conceive this arch- ling wine of a quality not first-rate, whereas with a little 
humourist let loose, if so rough a term may be applied to more trouble and expense he could have offered me an 
so delicate a wit, among the sordid and fleshly plutocracy unimpeachabre brand. Now that Cairo (Constable) has pro- 
of a progressive American city j imagine his polished satire vided me with what I have been waiting for, I am more than i 
expending itself on such playful themes as the running of delighted to present my acknowledgments.^ Mr. White’s 
fashionable churches on strictly commercial lines, dogma subject is pat to the moment ; rnofeover it is handled with 
and ritualism being so directed and adapted as to leave tbe such unobtrusive skill that one absorbs a serious problem 
largest possible dividends on the Special Offertory Cumu- without being anxiously conscious that all the play of 
lative Stock, and your appetite .will be whetted for an intrigue and adventure is covering a much deeper motive, 
intellectual feast of the most delicious flavour. For myself, When Mr. White sent Daniel Addington to Egypt to meet 
I found a certain quiet but intense delight in the first five Ahdiil Bayed y who had been at Oxford and was a leader of 
stories, episodes in the lives of individual billionaires; but the Young Egyptian party, he gave himself a chance of 
when I came to the last three, which dealt with the class which he has taken full advantage. “It ,, is true that 
as a collective whole, then I became frankly and noisily to. cried aK^pest on all politics as spon as befell a 


hilarious. I am not given to j" 
being tiresome in the reading- 
room ; it is another of tbe un- 
forgivable offences; but I defy 
any man of intelligence to read 
those chapters and retain even 
a fair remnant of self-control. 

The Lighter Side of School 
Life (Foulis) is one of the 
merriest and shrewdest books 
that I have met for a long time. 
Mr. Ian Hay pleasantly dedi- 
cates his work “ to the' members 
of tbe most responsible, the least 
advertised, the worst paid, and 
the most richly rewarded pro- 
fession in the world ” ; and you 
I will not have turned two pages 
before discovering that the writer 
of them knows pretty thoroughly 
what he is writing about. For 
my own part I claim to have 
some experience both of school- 
masters and boys, and I can say 
at once that the former at least 
have seldom been dealt with 
more faithfully than by Mr. Hay, , 





^victim to the, charms of Ann 
DonnCy a widow, of excessive 
sprightliness ; hilt by that time 
he was too deeply enmeshed in 
the nets of intrigue to escape 
the just reward of those ama- 
teurs who dabble with critical 
situations. Abdul regarded him 
as a “ milksop,” and so he ^Yas 
from AhdiiVs full-blooded point 
of view ; but I can also see in 
him a fresh testimony to the 
courage of our race. For he 
married the widow Ann^ and 
that was a very plucky thing to 
do. 

The only thing that I didn’t 
like about Molly, ■ My Heart's 
Delight (Smith, Elder) was the 
tifcle. But to allow yourself to 
be put off by this will bo to 
miss one of the pleasantest 
books of the season. What 1 , 
might call true fiction has always 
held a peculiar charm for me. 
In the present work that clever 
writer, Katharine Tynan, has 
. been lucky and astute enough 
ready made to her hand, in the 


hare seldom been dealt mth TO THE PBONT.- iTtbe 

morefaithfidlythanby Mr. Hay. ' ^ writer, Katharine Tynan, has 

His chapter on “ k.ome Form ^ been lucky and astute enough 

Masters is a ^hn^g of the purest joy; bitingly true, yet to find an ideal heroine, ready made to her hand, in the 
withal of a kindly sympathy with his victims. One would person of the charming woman who married Dean Delany. 
say that he knows boys as well, were it not for the Upon the basis of her diaries and letters tbe romance has 
^nvicfcion that to imagine any kind of understanding of been built up, with the excellent result of a blend of art 
I i3o} dom is (if my contemporaries will forgive me) the last and actuality that is most engaging. Molly is the gayest 
I enchantoent of the middle-aged, and the most fallacious, of creatures in her girlhood. We see her character develop ’ 
As for the Educational experts, he has all the cold and gradually, tamed and half broken by her unhappy first 
calculated hate for them that is the mark of experience, marriage (an episode exquisitely treated, so that even the 
I admired especial treatrnent o the » craze for prac- ugly side of it bears yet some precious jewels of charity 
I K wtich holds, for example, that, and long-suffering), tried in the^re of romantic adoration. 

between the cn-oum- and finally reaching its appointed destiny in; the comrade- 
S w diameter, a teacher should supply ship with “kind, tender, faithful D.D.” Lovers of diaries 

a piece of and memoirs, equally with those who like a graceful tale 

sTda fhi » ^ f f when its heroine’ goes, a girl-bride, to the romantically 

I meS^tTiwonr and when gloomy house of Ehosorow, to that other moment when 

it T Tf ^ '^‘^® mistress of the Deanery hears of the death of 

f Snnose e^ouii ^ delightful best-weU. Belhmy. the man whom all her life^ she reaUy }oved. This 

i suppose, enough said. . book of Molh, should ha «. » >> 


At one time, I hope for ever gone, Mr. PnEbY White’s 
sense of irony ran away with him. He seemed to have 
said to himself, “I can write witty dialogue and I have a 


book of Molly should be a “heart’s delight” to many. 

“ ARIZONA BILL YIOLATES TREATIES.’’ 

c . -r, - Times. 

So does Potsdam Bile, 




PUNCH IN THE TRENCHES. 

Mr. Punch drew another letter from the heap on his office-desk and opened it, Comtcall 

Dear Mr. Punch, -kn amusing incident happened here y®f ^u’^hat^var?” tsk^’^oKarge'! 

; great character in the village, and I happened to day for it.” I thought this would 

‘‘The European War,” I answered in surprise. ‘‘Well, he said, ^ John Brow. 

“ \“L»d »il eisMe».” s.id Mr. P-a to hirf, «d took the oak. lettel tom '. 

Mr. WilUtm Smith pmsentt hi. c.mplim«t. to Mr, F„«ch .pd bag..to*»d.l». tho (ollovtog dklogh. wh,cl| 

occurred in this village yesterday 

Myself. “ Well, what do you think of the War, Jargo / 

large. “ What war ? ” 

Myself (surprised). “The European War. 

Jarge “ They ’ve got a fine day for ib, anyhow. 

“irfh1reZ;-St:P.»rktohi«..t ..p«to«„ptmgthoSoothAM».or«m-....." 
He sighed and selected a third letter. Sporransprock, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

D... Mr. P»mh,-H., •. this? I ..k.d . o.ti™ .h.t h. thought of the W». 0. bolog told ,hioh h. 

replied, ‘‘ Eh, mon, ye ken, but they’ve got a gran’ 

He looked at his watch. _ t i n •• a i ..tirtpo” 

“ Yes,” he mhrmured, “ that ’s it. I shall ]ust ii^ve tinie. Bouverio Street Eoughriders. bo left 

Hastily donning the military overcoat of an Honorary Comet-Major oi rue ntouv 

for the Eront, ' , ... - v Ji! 

n " 

Mud, and then again mud, and then very muolr mo3?g mua. „ — — 
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“Halt! Who goes there?" “ Friend,” said Mr. Punch hopefully. “It’s Mr. Punch,'' said a cheerful voice. 
*‘Comein,” . * 

The Cornefc-Major of the B.S.R. glissaded into the trench and found himself shaking hands with a very young 
subaltern of the fch s. [Censored.] 

** Thought I recognised you,” he said. “ Glad to see you out here, Sir.” 

That 's really what I came about,” said Mr. FimcJi.- “ I want your advice.” 

“My advice! Good Lord! . . . Sure you’re comfortable there? Now what’ll you have? Cigar or barley^ 
sugar? ” Mr. Punch accepted a cigar. 

“We ’re all for barley-sugar ourselves just now,” the subaltern went on. “ Seems kiddish, but there it is.” 

Mr. Punch lit his cigar and proceeded to explain himself. 

I “I say that I have come to consult you,” he began. “It seems strange, you think. I am seventy-three, and 
i you are ” , 

“Twenty-two,” said the subaltern. “Next November.” 

“And yet Seventy- three comes here to sit at the feet of Twenty-two, and for every encouraging word that 
Twenty-two offers him Seventy-three will say * Thank you! ’ ” 

“ Eats,” said Twenty-two for a start. 

“ Let me explain,” said the Venerable One. “ There come moments in the life of every man when he says 
suddenly to himself, ‘What am I doing? Is it worth it?’ — a moment when the work of which he has for years 
been proud seems all at once to be of no value whatever.” The subaltern murmured something. “ No, not necessarily 
indigestion. There may be other causes. W^ell, such a moment has just come to me . . . and I wondered.” Ho 
hesitated, and then added wistfully, “Perhaps you could say something to help me.” 


“The pen,” said the subaltern, coughing slightly, “is mightier than the sword.” 
“ It is,” said the Sage. “ I *ve often said so »» 


in Peace time.’' 


The subaltern blushed as he searched his mind for the Historic Example. 

“Didn’t WoiiFE say that he would rather' have written what ’s-its-name than taken Quebec?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, he did. And for most of his life the poet would have agreed with him. But, if at the moment when 
taking of Quebec you had asked Gray, I think he ^vould have changed places with Wolfe very 
wiUmgly . . And in Bouverie Street,” added Mr. Punch, “ we read of the takings of Quebecs almost every day.” 

The subaltern was thoughtful for a moment. 

12 ^ ^ true story,” he said quietly. “There was a man in this trench who had his leg shot off. They 

coil dn t get him away till night, and here he had to wait for the w’hole of the day , , . He stuck it out • . 
And what do you think he stuck it out on ? ” 

“ Morphia? ” suggested Mr. Punch. 

“Partly on morphia, and partly on— something else.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Mr. Punch breathlessly. 

‘Yes you. He read , , , and he laughed . . , and by-and-by the night came.” 

A silence came over them both. Then Mr. Punch got up quietly 

■ Ha I about seems to have gone.” 

ha T “I give this away with rather a flourish,” 

that vonShara ‘ Will youtake it ? ’ It ’8 all there; all that I think and hope and dream, and 

rr.Ar “■ 

fttnbrftr anb folHmf. 
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